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NOTES 


The New Year 

' ^ The old year with its storms and 
stresses that more than once threatened to 
engulf the world, has drawn to a close and 
a tension-weary world is looking hopefully 
for promises of better days in the New Year, 
Messages of Peace and Goodwill on earth 
were broadcast at Christmas and similar 
messages have been sent and received at 
New Year’s eve, «but the question remains, 
what are the prospects ? 

For the world at large, save and except 
fbr India and China, racked as they have 
been for the past few years by the terrific 
tensions of the cold war, the prospects are of 
a comparative calm—temporary though it 
might be—thanks to the dawn of reason 
at a time when the vessels of wrath were 
at the point of- boiling over, and thanks to 
the consequent rift, after a decision had 
been taken by the Western group of the 
Communist world under the leadership of 
M. Khrushchev to take the path of peaceful 
co-existence, between megalomaniac Red 
China with its satellites, North Korea and 
Albania and the rest of the Communist 
countries. 

For ourselves, and our neighbours, 
China and Pakistan, the prospects are as 
yet anything but peaceful, as the uneasy 
cairn seems to be just a phase in the storm 
that still threatens to break with unabated 
and added fury at any moment, particularly 
after Pakistan has chosen after prolonged 
deliberation,, to join with Red China, in the 
latter's malignaht and rapacious designs on 


our territories, just at the moment when^ 
our emissaries had gone to open negotfe“ 
tions for a peaceful settlement of differ 
ences that stood in the way of cordial relftr| 
tions being established between oufselves^ 
and our closest neighbours. ' 

It is difficult to comment on this move 
of Pakistan with restraint, although res-, 
traint is called for as being of the essence 
so that our nation and our friends may 
assess the resultants of this Sino-Pakistan 
pact, finely timed in its announcement, to 1 
wreck all chances of a peaceful settlement 1 
between India and Pakistan. 

Our friends, particularly the British': 
and the Americans, have been “played for' 
fools”—as the American slang puts it-—' 
nicely and thoroughly by their ally Paki¬ 
stan. 'There can be no doubt that the 
details of this precious Sino-Pak pact, 
which seems to contain the elements of aflt : 
offensive and defensive alliance, were being 
finalised while the unsuspecting Mr. Harrt-: 
man and Mr, Duncan Sandys were going;' 
to and fro between Rawalpindi and. New 
Delhi to arrange for a peaceful settlement 
of all outstanding differences between us. 

The details of thi§ pact is not yet 
known to the world outside of the two 
participating countries. But what has been" 
released through the simultaneous ’ an- ‘ 
nouncements at Rawalpindi and Peking 
makes it difficult for qs to believe that any- r 
useful purpose will be served* by the ' 
continuance of the talks at Rawalpindi’that ' 
opened on 27th Pecemb ^ Jn anf\ case, a 



j*}i dx ; + he mission for further briefing 

r"the junptfiSftions of this pact have been 
1-ftilly assessed by us, seems to be indicated 
>$t this juncture. 

For ourselves, this pact only means that 

must be prepared for a prolonged and 
■%rim struggle against powers that are 
ranged against us to take away all our 
-birthrights. Our President in his speeches 
'Tat Bombay and Ahmedabad has been ex¬ 
horting us repeatedly to that effect, and 
quite rightly so. This pact, at any rate, 
should open the eyes of those who have been 
dreaming of peace. The peace that is likely 
to be offered to us by both the parties to 
the above pact will leave us little worth¬ 
while to live for. So let us remember the 
old tenet of the Kshattriyas vecrabhogya 
vasundhara and prepare accordingly. There 
is no cause for faint-hearted hesitation. 

The World 

In the World of Power Politics, it 
seems inevitable that divisions and sub¬ 
divisions should continuously develop and, 
thus, by causing inbalances in the power 
alignments, bring about changes in welt- 
politik assessments and balances. Herein 
lies the only hope of the world, where 
weak and underdeveloped nations are con¬ 
cerned, particularly if they prefer to stay 
out of power blocs in order that the pro¬ 
gress of their countries and nationals to¬ 
wards self-sufficiency and higher standards 
of living and cultural developments be not 
retarded through excessive stress being; 
laid upon the matter of martial efficiency, 
sufficiency and preparedness, to the extent 
of maintaining forces at the ready in num¬ 
bers, out of proportion to the economic and 
numerical strength of the nation. 

If that were not the case, then weaker 
or less developed nations would have no 
chance of maintaining a separate and com¬ 
pletely autonomous and independent exist¬ 
ence in a world where predatory and ex¬ 
pansionist nations, possessed with a lust for 
territorial gains, had the requisite armament 
and striking power to laupch an aggressive 
offensive in sufficient strength to over¬ 
whelm th^ victim of the expansionist 
before the powers in the opposite 
alignment^ could m aster sufficient unani¬ 


mity to intervene in force. The 
cedure in the olei days for initiating sjcIj 
expansionist moves was to watch the oppos¬ 
ing powers for any major clash of interests 
that would hamper unanimous action against 
such an adventure by the predatory power. 
If the clash of interests were sufficient to 
deter the opposing powers for any length 
of time, or if the rival group were not 
individually prepared for a major trial of 
strength with the group to which the aggres¬ 
sive power belonged, then a major campaign 
of outright conquest and subjugation could 
be launched against a weaker country as was 
done by Hitler against Austria, Czechoslova¬ 
kia and Hungary, Mussolini against Ethiopia 
and Japan against China, in defiance of all 
accepted principles of international behavi¬ 
our. The advantage they had was that all 
three were in possession of very large war¬ 
like forces fully equipped with the latest 
weapons and were fairly closely knit to¬ 
gether in their conjoint determination for 
world domination and conquest, whereas the 
old Triple Entente between Britain, France 
and Russia was split wide open through 
British and French clash of interests in the 
Balkans and the Near East and the complete 
alienation of Russia from its Western allies 
after the Soviets had come into existence. 
The other allies of the Entente were no 
longer with Britain and France, Italy and 
Japan having joined with Germany to form 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokio Axis and the U.S.A. 
having gone back into isolationism through 
disgust at the pdedatory moves of her erst¬ 
while allies of World War T 

After -World War II the power alignment 
is more sharp and there are also a far larger 
number of non-aligned States—most of them 
newly independent—who have been given 
the status of equality with the far more 
advanced countries and nations in the United 
Nations Organisation, excepting in the 
Security Council. The two power blocs 
aligned against each other are broadly divid¬ 
ed into the Communist Powers and the 
Western Powers who have with them three 
Asiatic powers, Turkey, Pakistan and 
Thailand. 

The system followed in aggressional moves 
undertaken by powers belonging to either 
group has been to launch minor or major 



etiapsiVes against Innocent and unprepared 
masked under the guise of aiding' 
poetical groups within the victimised country 
to attain self-determination or to help forces 
of independence to free themselves from the 
domination of imperialistic or autocratic 
rulers—Korea, Vietnam, Laos, all were 
examples of that method. The exceptions 
were the assaults mounted by Britain, 

' France and Israel on Eg$pt during the Suez 
disputes, and the latest campaign of naked 
aggression launched by China against us. 

In both of these the calculations were 
that the campaign would not generate a 
chain reaction ending in a world conflagra¬ 
tion because of the major powers, being 
more or less balanced in the strength of the 
.forces that were disengaged, in the actual 
shooting war that was going on and the 
victimised country being one that was not 
aligned with the rival group. In the Suez 
affair those calculations were upset in the 
upsurge of World-opinion against the 
aggressors whose action was not deemed 
to be justified by the causes they had put 
forward as being the dasus belli, even by the 
U.S.A. 

The calculations made by the Chinese 
in the present campaign cannot as yet be 
determined within any degree of certainty. 
But an approximation can be made, on the 
basis of facts that have come to light, since 
the start of the Chinese offensive, regarding 
certain factors that must have been consid¬ 
ered extremely favourable by the Chinese 
for the success of their massive two-pronged 
assault on India. 

The Chinese were not only in the know 
regarding the Cuba adventure of the 
Soviets, they actually participated in it, as 
is indicated by the shooting down of a U2 
plane by Chinese rocket technicians while 
it was reconnoitring over Cuba. Chinese 
military technicians are still in Cuba as a 
matter of fact. So they were well aware 
of the terrific tension that the Cuban venture 
would cause in the West and when that was 
added on to the Berlin crisis the sum total 
would be enough to prevent the Western 
Allies from any diversion of their armed 
forces or armaments to aid India. We do not 
know whether China expected a major con¬ 
flagration involving the Soviet Bloc and the 


Western Allies in 'a- hiief 



,)V 


Chinese megalomania has enveloped 
way of thinking that they, that is 
Chinese Supreme Command, are ready ‘ 
face even a nuclear World War in the 
that China with her 700 millions of peoples 
and vast territories would survive in suffb 
cient strength to dominate a 
world. 

We do not know whether the Chinese 
expected that the U.S.A. would call for A 
show-down so quickly and with such detejg* 
mination as happened in actuality. Blit 
from the exhibitions of convulsive rage add 
chagrin that seems to be consuming the 
War-lords of China, it is more than evident 
that they did not expect that Khrushchev 
would choose the path of peaceful co-exiSt- 
ence and spare the world from the tortures 
of infernal hell that would be let loose by 
nuclear warfare. The bald-headed rage 
that actuated Peking to virtually dennounce 
the Soviet Chief and his associates outright 
in such terms as has caused an wide-open 
rift in the Communist world, cannot be 
explained otherwise. 

Secondly, there can be no doubt—not a 
vestige of it—that China came to an under¬ 
standing with Pakistan before she venture^' 
on this major campaign of aggression. It 
would be useless and fruitless to attempt 
any conjectures as to what were the ternJS, 
of that understanding and how far they 
extended regarding the division, of spoils. 
It is more than evident from the reports 61- 
President Ayub’s contemptuous utterances 
regarding the chances of India being able 
to drive out the Chinese from Indian soi^i 
that he and the Chinese were both fully 
aware of the extent of unpreparedness that 
had sapped the strength of the India**!* 
and of the huge striking forces th$t 
China had amassed on the Himalaya** 
frontiers. It is also Evident that Pakistani 
was to act as an effective barrier against 
foreign arms-aid being rushed to India in 
time. And from.the way the dictatorial 
fetters were removed from the Pakistani 
press to enable it to*whip up $&r hysteria 
in the Pakistani people, it seems more than 
probable that the threat posed before the 
Indian people b^Jhe CniWi^ ambassador, 
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four years back, that 
* lia would be''faced with a two-front war 
|£ri : .e., with . Pakistan as well as China—in 
isa^e we did not truckle-down before the 
Insolent terms of his country, seems to 
■ij^ave been based on a concrete factual base 
father than on mere assumptions. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
(Itiote that the reports of the wholesale hoist¬ 
ing of Pakistani flags on the Governmental 
offices and buildings at Tezpur, after the 
panicky evacuation by the local officials, 
as reported widely in the press, have not 
been contradicted. If true, that would also 
be an indicator as to the extent Pakistani 


on behind' 1 

ship veils its"'every? action- ; 
secrecy; foreign newsmen are rigk^ <^** 
trolled and have no access , to the Boureesof- 
news ; the domestic press gives ‘hints of 
policy decisions chiefly by die violence of 
its invective. 

“Thus the rest of the world has only the 
slenderest guidelines on which to make 
judgments of majdr Chinese moves. Last 
week there was such a move. The Chinese 
troops that had been driving hard agairist 
the Indians in the Himalaya mpuntains 
suddenly broke off the engagement and 
announced a cease-fire. „The guns fell 


hopes led to. 

Thirdly, of course, there was the firm- 
conviction that the Chinese party Chiefs 
held that a general upheaval of Communist 
partisans would take place almost all over 
India and that the resentment of the people 
would mount with it and overthrow the 
Congress Government, once the Chinese 
crossed the Indian frontiers in sufficient 
force to overwhelm the poorly armed and 
meagrely manned Indian defences. The 
Chinese had spent money liberally and 
their spies and fifth columnists had infil¬ 
trated everywhere that was considered to 
be places of vantage. And the information 
they passed on to the Chinese Supreme 
Command, led the latter body to believe 
in the certainty of a flare-up of large-scale 
disturbances all over India and the chaos 


silent. 

“Thus the Chinese kept presenting the 
world with new mysteries to ponder. There 
was the mystery of why they had chosen 
to attack the leader of the world’s neutrals, 
the nation most assiduously wooed by 
China’s Soviet ally. There was the mystery 
of why they had suddenly called a halt. 
There was the broader mystery of just what 
role the Chinese envisaged for themselves 
amung the nations of the world. 

“These questions obscure the outlook in 
three major areas of competition in which 
the Chinese are engaged—the competitior 
with India for influence all through Asia; 
the competition with Russia for ideological 
dominance among the world’s Marxists ; the 
competition with the West, particularly the 
U. S., which in Chinese eyes is a hostile, 


that would envelop the country, once the 
Chinese marched in. 

It is useless to carry our conjectures 
any further as the events that are occuring 
now are neither in a set pattern, nor are 
.they in any way predictable. As such, a 
factual narrative of major events would be 
pf more use at this juncture. It might be 
useful to present two extracts from the 
New York Times international edition, of 
November 25 and December 0 respectively, 
for the purpose of delineating the position of 
the conflict as seen by an uninvolved but 
interested neutral. In the November 25 
issue, the editorial comm'ents on the cease¬ 
fire unilaterally announced and effected by 
the Chinese began as follows :— 

'“fyhat goes on behind the Bamboo Cur¬ 
tain is far n yry isy steriopg than what goes 


encircling force. 

“More immediate, however, is the mys¬ 
tery of what the Chinese will do now and 
how they will try to exploit their recent 
gains.” • 

Then in the December 9 issue Robert 
Trumbull tries to explain Peking’s moves 
against the leader of the world’s neutrals in 
the following manner in his special despatch 
from Hong Kong: 

“In relations with nonaligned countries, 
Communist China has shifted lately from 
the doctrine of African and Asian “brother* 
hood” that followed the Bandung Cbnfit?* 
ence in 1955, to a sterner policy of flesh¬ 
ing weaker countries through strength. 

“Thus Peking attacked India’s norther* 
borders, apparently confident that there 
was much to gain and little to loseinthh 




r «f force Agaiost thebiggest moOaligned 
v country of all--and dne that had been Com- 
minist China’s best friend and chief ad¬ 
vocate in international affairs. 

“Peking's purpose in India probably has 
severed facets. One is the. obvious military 
advantage in moving across the Himalayan 
harries onto the edge of the vulnerable 
Indian plains. Another is to demonstrate 
’ Chinese power at the* expense of India, 
>yhich was forging ahead in the economic 
rivalry between the two countries, both 
attacking similar problems along different 
paths—China through Communism, India the 
Democratic way. 

® “Communist China’s humiliation of India 
was a challenge to the Soviet Union, which 
- had been building a strong political position 
in New Delhi. At the same time it was an 
exhibition to the unaligned nations of 
Peking’s strength. These nations had been 
accustomed to look to India for leadership. 

“In the aftermath, only President Gamai 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic 
among neutralist leaders of Asia and Africa 
has shown any disposition to side with New 
Delhi against Peking in the border dispute. 
Others have seemed to favor the Chinese 
•case or have confined themselves to vague 
peace-making expressions. 

“Peking’s fulminations against Moscow 
over Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct in the 
Cuban affair were an obvious bid for ideo¬ 
logical leadership among leftist parties in 
Latin America. Added to adherents in Asia 
and. those Peking may eventually gain in 
Africa this acquisition would complete 
Chinese ideological dominance in the Marx¬ 
ist movement throughout the underdeve¬ 
loped world.” 

The rift in the Sino-Soviet relations 
seeto to have widened over the conflict in 
ideas and further by the strong arm moves 
of the Chinese. The latest reports about 
Outer Mongolia seem to indicate that 
Peking is not going to let grass grow under 
kef feet where this jousting for predomi¬ 
nance in the Communist world is con- 
Hie reports about Outer Mongolia 
are hased on a Radio Peking broadcast on 
December 23/gviing the text of a letter 
ttpfcpft December 6 by Mr, Chou En*lai, 
the Chinese Premier, to Mr, Tsedanbal, the 


Premier of Qhter 
Peking in December f<$ 



on the demarcation of : borders 
China and Outer" Mongolia. ■ ; 

The letters exchanged between- 
Premiers of China and Mongolia werev'ts#* 
tremely brief but polite and friendly^ . ;;i 
' Mr. Chou’s message said : “We 
that the signing of the China-Mogpli|^ 
boundary treaty will be a favourable 
tribution to the further consolidation 
development to profound fraternal frlehfe 
ship between our two peoples.” 

Mr. Tsedenbal replied on December 
“. . .1 express my warm thanks to 
and the Chinese Government for this 
vitation. ‘ 

“I am as fully convinced as you 
the signing of this treaty on the basis'df 
the delineation of the Mongol|an^<?hhS6^ 
boundary line through friendly iconsui^fe, 
ticns will be an important contributip&;|p 
the further consolidation—and development! 
of the profound fraternal friendship 
tween the two peoples.” 

Outer Mongolia is one of the world’scfd^ 
est countries which once wasunder ChinCaai; 
suzerainty. It is bounded on the Northt^ 
the Siberian provinces of the U.S.S.R., 
the East by Manchuria and the TaritoJ*^ 
mountains, on the South by the 
province and the Great Wall of Chines**, 
which wall was built to keep out 
Mongols—and on the West by the Turkes$t£ 
province of the U.S.S.B. Its capital itfkifc: 
Ulan Bator (Red Hero) which is the 
named and rebuilt city of Urga. The fcjflfe 
of this country is estimated to «be 
sq. miles and the population, also esttma^§ 
about 1,000,000. The North-Wiesterti 
of Outer Mongolia is an elevated 
well-watered by rivers and lakes'; 

South and South-eastern parts 
Gobi desert with the Ordos desert to -''vM 
extreme South-east. * Ike population r ■is 
mainly nomadic but modernization ia 
ceeding rapidly under the guidance 6f 
Soviets. Travel pnd comrnunicatibtt sy#* 
terns and building. methods are beinji 
brought up-to-date accordingly 

Ike principal resources cbiwfst to .the 
main of livestock raiStoj|, including cattle, 
sheep, camels,a«4 osien,"under a. 


,<s 
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JffclannecT' eCoH9m,y> which has been strongly 
jf^re-inforced by Soviet aid to the extent of 
Almost 1,000 million dollars, has established 
;Wdol cleaning and spinning factories, 
fi^bUilding material plants, tanneries and 
^jishoe factories, etc. It possesses some mineral 
^wealth, in the shape of coal, marble, 

' tungsten, petroleum, gold and a little 
uranium. 

■ Outer Mongolia first declared its in¬ 
dependence and severance of fealty to 
China on 13th March, 1921, but the mo- 
. narchy of Bogdo Gegen Khan remained in 
limited form till his death in 1924, when 
- the government proclaimed the country as 
the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic. China 
claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until that was terminated by a plebiscite, 
that was enforced by the Soviets in October, 
1945, which brought about a complete sever¬ 
ance of ties with China ; Nationalist China 
entered into a treaty with Outer Mongolia 
in 1946. 

Outer Mongolia became a member of the 
U.N.O. in October, 1961, under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the U.S.S.R., thus establishing and 
winning world recognition of its status as 
a sovereign and independent country. 

It will be seen from the above account 
that Outer Mongolia has gained greatly 
from its political and economic pacts -with 
tile U.S.S.R. Indeed, but for those lies and 
the understanding on which they were 
based, this country would have been over¬ 
whelmed and swallowed up by Red China’s 
imperialist ambitions and lust for power 
and territory in the same way as in the 
case of Tjbet. 

It is evident now from the reports 
mentioned at the beginning of this editorial 
that Red China wants to ^p-open the ques¬ 
tion of political affinities of this country 
and its peoples as a furtherance of the feud 
with the U.S.S.R., which has now come out 
in -the open. It is likbly to be confined to 
political and economic manoeuvring for the 
.present but considering the utter disregard 
for humane and moral considerations that 
the leaders of Red China have displayed 
every wheB5* and their* reckless expansion¬ 
ism linked with treachery, Outer Mongolia 
.will need all the guidance and protection it 
Jean get from '< i-ub U-S.S.R-, to keep itself 


from being submerged in the morass^ of 
Chinese imperialism. % 

Now to get back to the factual narra¬ 
tive. The cease-fire has been maintained in 
December, though the much publicized 
withdrawal of the Chinese armed forces to 
the nebulous “line of actual control as on 
November 7, 1959,” is as yet very far from 
being an accomplished fact. In NEFA, ihe 
withdrawal did not* start on December 1, as 
was announced by the Chinese authorities 
but started about a week later. It has been 
very slow but fairly steady in NEFA uptil 
now, but there has not been any withdrawal 
whatsoever in Ladakh. 

On December 9, on the eve of the 
Colombo Conference called by the Premier 
of Ceylon and accepted by five other non- 
aligned countries, a spokesman of the 
Chinese Government released a 5,000-word 
statement which was described by our offi¬ 
cial circles as being a sort of ultimatum to 
the Colombo Conference and an open threat 
to the effect that peaceful negotiations can 
only reopen on the basis of terms dictated 
by China, 

The Chinese statement began with a 
long tirade against India, charging it with 
being “aggressive, arrogant and expansion¬ 
ist” and declaring that “in history there 
have been few cases of rabid Exponents of 
big-nation chauvinism and expansionism of 
a type so lacking in proper self-estimation 
as that of the Indian ruling group.” The 
main point of the tirade was that China 
was no longer willing to tolerate the 
dilatory tactics of India with regard to the 
acceptance of its three-point condition- 
precedent for the beginning of peaceful 
negotiations, and virtually demanded an 
answer in the shape of either “Yes” or "No” 
to the terms laid down by China. 

Pandit Nehru gave a clear and firm 
reply to this demand in opening a debate in 
the Lok Sabha on December 10. In that 
statement he offered to refer the boundary 
dispute with China to the International 
Court of Justice, provided that China agrees, 
first, to the restoration by both sides of the 
positions held on September 8 of this year. 
He gavtTclear replies to the three questions 
put forward by China in the latest memo- 



rafedum. The Statesman recounts tne 
gnawers as follows : 

* “M)r. Nehru confirmed that -in her latest 

Note China had rejected India’s demand for 
restoring the positions of September 8. 
Therefore, he said, “at present there is no 
meeting ground between us.” 

But he gave clear and firm answers to 
the three questions China has posed in the 
.memorandum delivered to the Indian 
Charge d’Affaires in Peking yesterday. 

• To the first question whether India 
agreed to a cease-fire or not, Mr. Nehru 
replied that the Chinese cease-fire was^ a 
unilateral announcement but India had 
gccepted it and Had done nothing to impede 
its implementation. 

' The second question was whether, for 
the sake of disengagement of the forces, 
India would agree to a mutual withdrawal 
of 20 kilometres by both sides from the line 
of actual control of November 7, 1959. 

Mr. Nehru said India favoured dis¬ 
engagement on the basis of a commonly 
agreed arrangement, but that arrangement 
could only "be that China must vacate her 
recent aggression*and return to the positions 
of September 8. The Chinese version of the 
1959 line of actual control was not accept¬ 
able because it was not in accordance with 
the facts. On the other hand, the September 
8 line was definitely a factual position and 
it could be verified with reference to the 
correspondence between the two countries 
during the past few years. It was also based 
on the principle that aggression must be 
ended before negotiations could begin. 

lit reply to the third question, whether 
India agreed to a meeting between officials 
of the two countries, Mr. Nehru replied 
that before they could meet the officials 
must have clear instructions regarding a 
cease-fire and withdrawal arrangements. 
Therefore, these arrangements between 
India and China must be agreed to first. 
Between the present positions taken by the 
two countries on the question of withdrawal 
“there is the great difference of 2,500 sq. 
miles of Indian territory” and the Chinese 
conception of the actual line of control was 
the result of three months of “blatant ag¬ 
gression and imperialist expansionism.” 

The Prime Minister warmly welcomed 


4he initiative taken. by the . > 

countries now in corifererufg' a*t CplpiaoC: 
“We appreciate their feelings,” he said,'hm> 
lie added, “we hope they will, appreciate^: 
that the gains of aggression must be giVri^ 

u p” . 

The position has remained very much" 
the same since then excepting for the 
attempts made by the negotiators, led bjfp 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, the Premfer : 
of Ceylon, appointed by the Colombo 
Conference. Mrs. Bandaranaike jis either 
in Peking or on her way to it at the tUfte? 
of writing these and it is not likely 
any substantial move will be put in motions 
until much more preliminary talks haVft'J 
taken place in Peking and New Delhi. -i; 

Another set of talks have begun at 
Rawalpindi, on the question of a settle- , 
ment of differences between Pakistan and; 
India. Indo-Pakistani accord is an extreme-, 
ly desirable but even more difficult of 
attainment state of affairs. The British and 
U. S. missions that came to India to. 
ascertain the extent and categories of arms 
needed by the Indian forces to enable 
them to match the lire-power and offen¬ 
sive strength of the Chinese, pressed for 
the opening of talks between India and 
Pakistan to explore the possibilities of an 
accord by direct negotiation. Pakistan in¬ 
sisted that these talks must take place 
immediately despite all the troubles that 
India faces now. Bakshi Ghulam Mahom- • 
med of Kashmir quite rightly said that 
this insistence on immediate negotiations ' 
under duress by Pakistan was tantamount 
to blackmail. The reason behind the 
pressure laid on India by Britain* and the ■ 
If.S.A. was the officially inspired agitation-, 
in the Pakistani press for the severance - 
of ties between Pakistan and the West an.4, 
for the acceptance of the offensive and 
defensive pact between China and India. 

The talks have opened in Rawalpindi. 
The Indian Government has sent, a fully 
accredited Minister, Sardar Swaran Singh; 
to open the discussions. The U.S.A. has 
clearly stated that the arms aid from 
U.S.A. is not conditional on acqprd bring 
reached at these discussions but ’that the 
U.S. Government would be. happy if Paki¬ 
stan obtains “access to I&shmir”—■whatever 



tetm //access’* might signify or the. 
privilege might'-connote! 


ippvuege mighf -connote! 

Incidentally this conflict has opened 
6ur eyes to realities where world reaction 
f to such an act of agggression is concerned, 
vltfew Delhi has been publicizing messages 
/'bl. sympathy received from the four cor- 
Sners of the earth. But in the ultimate 
analysis most of these seem to be lip sym¬ 
pathy where the non-alijgned nations are 
concerned, with the exception of the U.A.R. 


/pants sett^/there; Constitutidhal/dia^w 
were made by the British giving it ifttetnal 
autonomy in September, I960,, It is a more 
or less viable State— dependant on able Ad¬ 
ministration—having ample agricultural 
and mineral resources of its own. The 
leader of the new republic is an educated- 
and steady 40-year-old politician, Julius 
Nyerere who has been exhorting his people 
to celebrate the newly won freedom With 
hard work. 


and Yugoslavia whose Vice-President is 
on an official and friendly visit to us. Tho 
friendliest response and the warmest ex¬ 
pression in concrete terms of succour has 
come from the West and the Indian people 
would remember it. 

Apart from arms-aid, which is conti¬ 
nuously pouring in from the U.S. and 
Britain and in l&sser quantities from else¬ 
where, many countries have sent in gifts 
of essentials the largest single consignment 
being from West Germany. Complete winter 
equipment sufficient to equip 10,000 Javvans 
was sent by West Germany at a time when 
there was extreme paucity in that depart¬ 
ment—thanks to the lapses of the Defence 
Ministry. 

We had the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany (West Germany) on 
a State visit to India from November 26 to 


In Yemen, on the Arabian Sea coast, 
there is an uneasy lull in the actual war 
between the deposed Imam Mohafned el 
Badr and leader of the rebellion Abdullah 
al Sallal who now calls himself President 
of Yemen. The Imam is being helped by 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan with troops—mostly 
irregulars—and arms while Sallal’s princi¬ 
pal support comes from Egyptian troops 
sent by President Nasser. Skirmishes be¬ 
tween the Imam’s irregulars and Sallal’s 
forces are frequent. President Kennedy 
offered the good offices of the U.S. in 
December to bring about stability in that 
area,—so far without success. 

There was a minor flare-up, in the form 
of a* coup engineered against the British 
recognized Sultan, Sal Omar Ali Saifuddin, 
in the North Borneo British Protectorate of 
Brunei in the middle of December. The 


December 5 last. Despite the austerities im¬ 
posed by the war on our frontiers, he was 
given an welcome and he and his party res¬ 
ponded warmly. The name of Dr. Heinrich 
Leubke, the visiting President, was known to 
us as a distinguished worker in scientific 
land development and agriculture and more 
recently atf a Minister for Food, Agriculture 
and Forests in the West German Cabinet of 
Dr. Adenauer, prior to becoming the Presi- 


att^mpt was to seize the small but oil-rich 
State and to weld Brunei, Sarawak and 
North Borneo into a single independent 
nation. The rebel was engineered by the 
People’s Party under the leadership of one 
A. M. Azahari, who wanted to prevent the 
plans of the British Government for the 
alignment of Brunei with Malaya, Singapore 
and the British possessions of Sarawak and 
and Noth Borneo. The British sent Gurkhas 


dent of the Federal Republic of Germany and British troops by plane into the State 
in 1959. and the short-lived rebellion was almost 


There is nothing very much to report 
in the way of major events worthy of note, 
In the world outside India, for the month 
af December. 

A new independent nation was born in 
Africa when Tanganyika- became a free 
republic in the second, week of December. 
Tanganyika with an area of 362,688 sq., miles 
and a population estimated at over 9 millions 
has about 200,000^Aaians apd 23,000 Euro- 


snuffed out by the end of the month. 

In Algeria, there is peace, but there 
seems to be an attempt to establish an one- 
party rule in place of democracy, by 
Premier Ahmed Ben Bella. There ate 
news about the hunting out of the partisans 
of the Party of Socialist Revolution, which 
is opposed to the-form of dictatorship pro¬ 
posed by Ben Bellar The Communist 
Party of Algeria has also been banned in 


enforcement of the order prohibiting the 
existence of any other party besides Ben 
Bella’s F. L. N. 

The Editor 


The War Fever 


• 

Who says we are not enthusiastic about the 
war witlj China and about our sacred [duty to 
see the last Chinese soldier out of Indian terri¬ 
tory? We definitely are. No? only we, the normal 
and ordinary people of India known as the com¬ 
mon and garden variety of men and women, but 
also all .our high-level ‘'patriots” (professionals 
as well as amealcurs). speeech makers, leaders, 
singers IKirlan, • BKajan and KawaliwaUubs) 
artistes, artists, publicity men, composers, scien¬ 
tists, economic planners, experts in f undamentals 
-—in fael, who not ? From morning till the late 
hours of the evening, we < an hear what so and 
so has said about this or that, what so and so has 
composed, ronrocled and sung, what he or she 
has thought of as a sure cure lor national weak¬ 
ness, and so on and so lorth. Broadcasts neale 
such a medley of high-level thinking, not count¬ 
ing the Chinese jamming, that no one can help 
dying a hero’s death as soon as one switches on 
the radio. The songs sung may no! have any 
value for melody or fot thoughts which rouse 
|5atiintie emotions ; but the) have a similaritv 
with the Chinese songs broadcast b) Peking and 
one ran readily sec that they mean to cure 
poisoning by administering olhci posions or, 
may be, these songs, poems, pictures and other 
aesthetic approaches to a national struggle are 
merely a forewarning of what will happen if the 
Chinese imposed their "Marxist” culture upon us, 
the Indians. All this singing, lecturing, announc¬ 
ing. pronouncing, etc., are howrvei, a good train¬ 
ing for Indians to live the hard way; fox no one 
who can survive the kind of war propaganda that 
we are referring to, can ever fall a victim to 
Chinese aggression. As a method of toughening 
up our morale and strengthening our determina¬ 
tion to win the war and to defend the inother- 
lan!d to the last ditch, nothing can be more effec¬ 
tive than to he bombarded at all hours by irmne 
talks from high-level, music and songless music 
and songs, by meaningless lectures on the funda¬ 
mental conditions of victory by experts wallow¬ 
ing in the bathetic morass in order to under¬ 
stand the work of building up a navy and iby 
approaches, contacts and “touches” by all those 


who covet our naye paise, wedding rings or dress 
studs for balancing the national budget or for 
filling the CAP in the foreign exchange earnings . 
of the nation. In fact, we have not been able to 
determine yet the relative priorities in the field -y 
of preparing for victory. Is it pep talk or is it • 
rousing songs ? Is it donations to the State ■ 
Coffers in Indian euneney or is it bullion which 
the C. and G. variety of men and women do not. 1 
pus»e>s? Our leaders should have thought out 
easier and more teadilv understandable methods 
of rousing parliotir fervour in us. They 
have no doubt taken a very wi:-e step in making 
vietojj primal ily a matter to be tackled by the 
Ministry of Finance and the External Affairs 
Ministrv. But. we do hope the Defence Ministry 
will also lake a part in the preparations. A- C. 

Can Money Win The War ? 

The answer is Yes and No. Yes. if the money 
is placed in the right hands. No, if it is given to 
people who will waste it. friilcr it away in 
scheme* horn of whims and farcies which may 
have a veiy jemote connection with the. matter 
of military strength and. generally speaking, if 
thi‘ money i- spent from a < ommon fund in which 
eveiy governmental department can have a “dip'’ 
l><-ides the depailiumii which will incur, sanc¬ 
tion and deal with military expenditure Think¬ 
ing in a long period miunm- and in terms of 
absliuse interconnection-, fundamentals, ultimate® 
and exticme eventual--, one may rail everything 
militarily nece.-suiv and effective. Manufacture 
of feeding bottles and baby food for instance,' 
should receive a fii-t priority in military expen¬ 
diture. as being es-entiallv wound up with the 
making of good soldiers. Happy women produce 
healthy babies who make the best soildiers. To 
make women happy one should ai range for the 
production of beautiful clothing and toilet goods. 
Soldiers like and need citrus fruits and mangoes 
while in the field. A few orchards, therefore, 
should imt he redundant fix planning for national 
defence. One can go on in this manner for some 
time to illustrate the absurdity of mixing the re¬ 
mote with the immediate. We have been told ' 
there is a grave national emergency, viz., a 
foreign invasion of our territory and "that we must 
take immediate action to throw the invadeas put. 

If in such circumstances pfonple come along and 
try to fritter away what little »mqney we can 
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Collect in fndian^nmency and gold, in expendi¬ 
ture which have no direct and immediate bearing 
on the problem of removing the enemy from 
Indian soil, we mat then surely feel despondent 
' about I he wisdom. etheieney and usefulness of 
such persons in limes of a grave national emer¬ 
gency. In fad. all Kinds should now be spent 
excUisu'd \ on tin* recruitment and training of 
soldiers, on arnr- purchase which includes trans¬ 
port vehicle-, planes and other craft and supp¬ 
lies leipiiml by the aimv, navy and airforce ; 
and on road building, provisions of housing, 
hospitals. torlifi< ations and const]notions for 
civil defence. Digging of canals, electrification 
of towns and villages, setting up oi indnsliie- 
other than those directly and immediately con¬ 
nected with the supplv of war maUrial must slop, 
however fundamentally these may be linked up 
with the question of national progress. W<- be¬ 
lieve ihui if the people of India tealised and 
nndeis|mill chajly and finally that all funds con- 
IrihuWd In them would be spent exclusively for 
direct and immediate military expenditure they 
would -oo-i give the Government of India many 
limes more than a mere 25 ccores of rupees and 
70.000 tolas of gold. If the government want to 
niiso funds for their fundamental s ( hemes they 
sliould raise il separately and riot mix it up with 
our national wai effort. 

A. C. 

Regin Things in a Small Way 

In the long list of virtues and sacrifices me 
should pick the smaller and not too difiicull 
ones : practice I hose lulls and llioioughly before 
going on to non-violence, non-resistance to evil 
and total --If— an ifier. giving ones life for a 
good rausb or a great ideal. It is because we do 
not begin in ,i -mall wav and prepare ourselves 
lor gieater thine- bv >lendv practice that we 
aiwjv- fail to ai liicve the higher ideals and 
objectives. In India (leaning the soul, self-immola¬ 
tion, communion with Cod and winning victories 
of the spirit by avoiding meat, alcohol, anger 
and hatred are even day matters for all those 
who have no claims to any virtue whatsoever. 
Our leaders also play the same game of self- 
deception and pretension. We like to think that a 
few' lathi Mows on recalcitrant students or half-a- 
seore rifle bullets fired at random into a crowd 
of‘excited factory v^rkers cannot really affect 
our deep veneration for and undying attachment 


to the principles preached by Gautama the 
Buddha. We may offer our lives to save' the 
motherland on paper, over the radio or before 
mass meetings time and again and yet forget to 
cough up the rupee or the naye paise which may 
realty pay the expenses for maintaining a soldier 
on the battle field who will give his life to defend 
the country without indulging in tall tglk. bluff 
or bluster. This has become the rule everywhere 
since we have learned to talk big and act meanly 
in all fields of life. We cannot teach our ordi¬ 
nal y men to forego their little illicit profits, 
bribes or give up had habits and evil, practices 
in personal life or in the matter of watering milk, 
adulterating food, (heating in weights or quality 
and so on ; but we do not hesitate to shout about 
social!nn. Samoditya or a world free from war 
ami sin with an air of saintliness which v\e lack 
enliieh. A practical person who really meant to 
be utterly Irutnfub honest and good would go 
about il differently. He would eschew the b'ltl- 
lies and dishonesties to begin with and insist on 
bis followers to do the same : before beginning 
a campaign on a large-scale against the greater 
evils and sins of human existence. A man who 
tolerates evil, injustice and ungodliness in a 
thousand little tilings even day of his life all 
atnund him. cannot ever be icallv fit for estab¬ 
lishing a ftopian Soviets ba-ed on pure and true 
human relations in which there will be no place 
for greed, arrogance, hallod, lust and unbridled 
pa-simis. A little humility and quiet self-exam in a 
lion will soon prove to all men, big or small, how 
far they are Indy qualified to preach ideals which 
they never prepare to practise. 

A. C 

Rehabilitating the Congress 

livery elfoit is now being made by the lead 
cr» of (he Congress Party to bring that political 
paity back into public esteem afi*r the NT. 1A 
incidents. The public w r ere very critic at of Con¬ 
gress ideology, Congress methods and Congress 
interfeienee with the management of the nations 
affairs in every field of its life. Had the 
Congress not made a fetish of their Plans, which 
were not successful either in many cases, they 
could have kept the Indan Army better provided 
with modem weapons and fully manned too for 
emergencies. But the Congress would never see 
reason nor face fads where their Plans miscar¬ 
ried and they continued in a dogged and fanati- 
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cjjf manner to complete their Plans which were 
Ijuite useless in certain cases, uneconomical iu 
others and expensively non-productive of the pm 
misecl results generally. That was the public opi¬ 
nion ami the Congress could never prove it wmng 
fully aryl well. Added to this were the numerous 
petty quarells and jealousies which di\ided India 
up into many factions. The States were slowly be¬ 
coming over conscious of their “Bights” and 
•territory grabbing continued as in British d.tjs. 
Jobbery, corruption and “wangling” for prize 
pifsls. contracts and licences went on unabated. 
India was being cut up into many separate pieces 
by the dongles* people, thought the public and 
there were no arguments nor curative measures 
*}>ut uj> or povided Ity the Congress or the C 011 - 
giess managed goveinmental organisations to dis¬ 
abuse the public mind of its low opinion of Con¬ 
gress ethics in the field of internal polities and 
governance. It was thought everywhere that the 
administration, civil as well as military, was being 
ieduced to a very low standard bv favouritism 
undeserved promotions and unjustified super- 
sessions. all caused by the inner workings of an 
evil system of “push up” and “pull down.” this 
group or that person, which the Congiess lead¬ 
ers introduced and which they did nothing to 
keep within bounds. The public associated the 
Reverses in NF.FA with this evil sy-lem and sub¬ 
sequent Government action in the field of appoint¬ 
ments and removals ptoved that the public were 
right to a great extent in their suspicions. In the 
Internationa! field loo the Congiess overdid its 
propaganda for brotherly love and peace at any 
cost. The public had not realised that pleaching 
peace was not only an ideal hut also an essential 
weapon for national defence. In fact, hy attach¬ 
ing overmuch importance to international 
amity and fellowship and by neglecting military 
intelligence and procurement of modern arma¬ 
ments to the point of folly, the Congress leaders 
reduced India to ihe position of a helpless anil 
/decrepit old woman who could scream for help in 
times of danger but do nothing herself for her 
own defence. This was not a position, thought the 
public, which any self-respecting nation should 
occupy and feel proud of it. Even after the 
NEFA incidents the Congress camp still carries 
on the same propaganda for international bhai 
bhai which brought India such misery, at 
least to some extent. It must, however, 
be said in their favour that men like Sri 


ChaVan do not believe in mixing issues n*»i 
in equivocation garbed in metaphysical clothes, 
Me believes iri a fierce hatred for the enejtty, 
who should be attacked, chased and annihilated*. 
And one must be prepared to die inf 
carrying out this plan of liquidation of the , 
enemy. There are others in the Congress camp 
who like to dupe themselves and others by tony 
ing jdown their hatred of the enemy. “Hate the smy, 
hut not the sinners” they say. But how can there'' 
he any disembodied sin separated from the sin- /, 
ners .' And with what weapons can you kill sin . 
without touching the people who sin? But then, \ 
all that is high-level thinking and we poor mor¬ 
tals < annoi expect to rise so high. 

In the circumstances the Congress leader^ ' 
have now <ome to rulise that their party needs 
rehabilitation in public esteem in order to con- 1 
tinue a*" a political party which will rule the 
country. Thoimb some of their leaders, impor¬ 
tant ones too. are still thinking of loving the 
enemy or their ancestors or descendants, the 
common and garden variety of Congressmen are 
thinking in a plain and simple manner. They now 
know that one cannot love a poisonous snake 
and the only way to escape being bitten to death 
is to (rush the snake under one’s heavy hoots. 
Bare fooled men cannot rairy out this scheme ,, 
without ending things up in a fatal fiasco. So 
heavy boots mic-l be procured even at the cost 
of selling one’s radiogram, long plaving records 
of love songs and cinema implements for showing 
pictures of snake charmers playing with snakes. . 
The (longless has got to come back to occupy a 
place of honour again in the public mind, think 
all Congressmen who have any common sense 
and a sense of realities. Others may dote over the 
stuffed bodies of their 'dead ideals, bufr those who' 
realise that time is not much time in which to 
prepare to meet the next onslaught by the 
Chinese, do not believe in beating about the 
hush. They want to turn the Congress into a fight¬ 
ing unit. For they know that the Congress can¬ 
not continue to rule Indij unless they learnt to ' : 
avoid all ideological quibbles ami to face Hie 
enemy squarely, fight them and chase them over 
and across the Himalayas, 

• A. C. 

Arc the Chinese Oim Enemies \ 

We are often told by^ our highly intellectual 
political leaders that wc have no enmity with the 
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Chinese people. Strictly logically all Chinese men, 
women and children have not entered our terri¬ 
tory, shot down our unwary soldiers and looted 
our homesteads in Ladakh and NEFA and, there¬ 
fore, all inhabitants of China are not our enemies. 
But in that rase no people or nation on earth has 
ever Lon the enemy of any oilier people or 
nation at am time in the history of llie world. 
When we speak annul nations or peoples al war 
we mere]', infer to the power'- dial rule over such 
tiatbns or people. ‘Unit P. the ailing, people of 
om‘ ttpunliy dived id aimies to attack the armies 
of auothei eountn. ami. ihen. vvt' say. the two 
nations or peoples an- enemies of one another nn;d 
are fit n.n 1 In ( Innese Covemmenl have ordered 
their sulili'i'- to imade India and thev have done 
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Geneva where he fell ill after attending the 
League of Nations’ meeting in 1926 as ap. 
independent ‘observer’ from Indian journal¬ 
ism. Dr. Das was a known well-wisher 1 of 
the Brahmo educational colony at Bansbari 
village (W. Bengal) and brought his rich 
experience in rural education when he was 
appointed Director to the Rural Welfare 
Department of Dr. Tagore’s Viswh-Bharati 
which should remember Dr. Das and his 
useful activities. He was the principal Eco¬ 
nomist for years at the International Labour 
Offices, Geneva, where I watched him 



Dr. Rcjanikiuita Das 


Kujanikanta Das 


On 1 hi- 17th August, 1962, expired at 
the General Hospital, Washington DC 
(U.&.A ) Prof Dr. Rujanikanta Das. Econo- 
mis; and aid hoi well-known 1o the readers 
of. “The Modern Review”* in which English 
monthly and in Bengali “Prabasi” has been 
published many thought-provoking articles 
by and on Dr. Das and his talented wife Dr. 
Sonya Ptd.ii Das, who Amo to a thesis on 
Indian women in Branch for a Doctor’s 
degree of the University of Paris. She and 
her Teamed husbatjd, Dr. Das, carefully 
nursed Sri Ramananda Chatterjee in 


handling its rich library and records, which 
he often quoted in his well-documented 
articles in “The Modern Review” and 
“Welfare” edited by Sri Asoke Chatterjee, 
his co-worker at Sriniketan at the Surul 
Centre as early as 1921-22. Dr. Das wrote 
a book on Indian Labour on the Pacific 
coast which is so useful. In August, 1946, 
he was appointed Economic Adviser to the 
U. S. Military Government on the National 
Economy Board of South Korea, which 
office he held for 1} years. 

Kalidas Nag. 


Duty of Politicians to wars or changes of rulers, Big jobs only went 

’ Political Party members all over India have to the followers of new rulers.and t£e ordinary, 
a special duty and responsibility to perform and men hardly experienced any losses. But the waif 
carry out Muring the national emergency. In a w *th the Chinese will be different. They are a,, 
manner of'speaking and rally and truly, the prolific, race with vast numbers of unemployed and;:. 
emergency has been brought about our political starving people among them. If the Chinese pcor- V 
party men, who have followed the policies of P‘ e d an >' areas in India their people will grab the 
their leaders implicitly and without “reasoning bu(d of our poor people. I heir people will also ■ 
wh%” That is why we have been landed in this grab all small jobs, small trades, shops, atelfcrav 
* mess and we look now- at t.ur politicians to pull fact, everything that gives the poor mart his 
us out of the mess. But our politicians arc spend- bread. The starving Chinese will act like hungry, P 
ing their time in‘delivering sermons and expound- M °bes and by the time they fulfil their cornpre-, 
mg the . theories of patriotic action for the hrnsive hunger. India’s poor men and women will A' 
benefit of their less thoughtful countrymen, have nothing left for their own maintenance. So 
As far as we kaow. very few of our party t,H ' t ,<H,r P‘‘‘ , J ,lp "f 1,!(1ia diould wake up and take 
•members. M.L.A.s, M.L.C.s. M.Ps. and Hajya of things. Their “liberation” by the Chinese 

Sabhaites are learning to fight, taking parting fire- soon liberate also their souls from their 

fighting, ambulance or A.K.P. pi notice or doing bodies 

am- productive woik at village, town or cilv level. r\< G. 

the same is true of our Ministers. Deputy Minis- Patriotism 

ters. Whips and the superior service holders'. What is patriotism '{ Is it just pure love of 

Everybody is let tilling in a non-stop manner with- one’s country aipl one’s people to the exclusion of 
out doing am actual work for the civil oi miliUuy ail attaelmicnts to inlets, ruling cliques, raj and 
defence of the count!v. It will be in the fitness stub like things which aie found within the coun- 
of tilings if all Ministers and other incumbents of t« v as ftint tionally nm.sjiieiious parts of the body 
Government had t;> do some teal wotk or take o| the nation : ot is it loyalty to this mart, monarch 
training in some spline of the so-called war effort, or political group or religious community ? The 
All ML.A.s. etc. should also |,r made to woik iniMiei i- eleai and free from all ambiguity. Love 

Sun I learn tilings for winning the "wat". Pot \w ol . . and the nation is the magnetic 

are quite fed up w'ith the speeches, announcements pole oi pati iotism |o which all patriotic hearts 
and advice that lliev give up in tlieii usual mm- >w ittu aufomatit ally and unerringly : and no other 
«|op fashion. Mahatma Candid math 1 ewiv Con- ' i n-iderntion <>l j>ers< nalitie<-. culls oi party obli* 
cress man spire They should now take tlieii tboiee gallons can come m the was of that supreme ClUo- 
of rolling bandages or glowing cabbages. Rut thev lion which enthuses entire nations to fight for the 
must not be allowed to (bag the country into motherland at if I tisk their lives and all that they- 
trouble without suffering any themselves. Make possess foi its freedom and honour. Great patriots 
all of them work and lake training, like (-iomwe)l and Washington have fought their 

A. G. kings to establish the rights of the *0811011 and 
Poor Man’s War names of many othm patriots come to our mind 

So far as we ran judge this war has been so whin we discuss the nature of patriotism. There 
far and will probablv remain, if it developed, a ho\e been patriots who have fought for true 
poor man’s war. For poor men, mainly, die. suffer liberty an.d freedom of their own people. Among 
and pay for this war. Our soldiers and workers in them we find men like Mazzini, Garibaldi, Robes- 
war industries will he the poor and all the heavy pierre. Marat, Danton, Lgnin. Trotskey, Stalin, 
taxation a it'd large donations by companies will Rental Ataturk and a host of other people. There 
eventually devolve upon the poor. In olden days have been too those patriots who had a twisted 
wars were fought between kings and the people sense of progress and advancement for their 
who dirjH, suffered or benefitted by wars were the nations. Such were ‘Hitler and Mussolini. They 
king’s associates, the Lords, the Knights, the Emirs, thought too much of their own iCUas and their 
the Umrahs, and so forth. Foreign invaders looted patriotism really meant a projection of their own 
big treasures and the hoarded wealth of the rich whims and fancies. Slowly, they came to associate 
anfd the poor people seldom suffered any losses due their own personalities with the spirit of their 
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'ibatiort? until they began'to think that Hitler was 
^Germany and Itafy meant nothing more than 
Benito Mussolini. And that is why their patriotism 
^became a human crime. All patriots begin their 
.'’emotional life by feeling a passionate attachment 
tp their nation and motherland. The Nation’s 
honour and happiness become like a magnification 
of their own honour and happiness. But if the 
'patriots achieve their objectives and their nations 
begin to move forward to greater fulfilments 
then the patriots sometime.-, lose their sense of 
realitie.- b\ diinking deep of the read) wine of 
Mine.--. in such ease- lhe\ mav orrasionallv go 
off the rails like Mussolini and Hitler and begin 
to think, feel and art in an egoistic frenzy ; 
thinking that their thoughts and emotions were 
exactly what the Nation should think art I feel. 
Some o! them would cvcu go so far as to try and 
deprive the nation •>! its lihrjts and freedom in 
order to prove (he ,-upi rioiitv of their own whims 

-: O 

CURRENT 

Chinese Aggression and India’s 
Defence Effort 

Speaking to tin- I.ok Sahha in April. 1959, 
Prime Minister Nehru -laird that three factors 
governed India - policy towards Peoples’ China. 
viz., til lh(' pH'sei\alion of the security and 
integrity of India, t it I our desire to maintain 
friendly relations with China, and Miii our deep 
sympathy for the ptople of Tiber. “Thyt policy,"’ 
he said, “vve -hall continue to follow because 
wc think it i- a coirei l policy, not only for the 
present hut even more for the future. It wouM 
he a tragedy ” he emphasized, “if the two great 
countries of Asia—India and China—which have 
been peaceful neighbours for centuries past, 
should develop policies ol hostility against each 
other." Net. ever since India accorded official re¬ 
cognition to Communist China in December, 1949. 
the latter’s politics have been frankly hostile to 
both tydia and Tibet. Oply a short while after the 
Peoples’ Reupblie of China acceded to power, in 
January, 1950. it proclaimed that one of the basic 
tasks of the ‘People’s Liberation Artny’ would be 
to ‘‘‘liberate Tibet and stand‘guard at the Chinese 
frontiers.” . 

Tra cing back the history of Chinese commu¬ 
nists, they first came into contact with the Tibetans 
in 1934 when the Communist armies of the ‘long 


to the wishes and Nleeires of their fellow nationals, 
In such cases patriotism decays and Breeds tyran¬ 
ny in its place and the patriots of yesterday assume 
the garb of tyrants. True patriots should never 
allow a professional outlook to cloud their emo¬ 
tional vision. For, those who live arid prosper by 
making use of their patriotic urges, soon begin to 
overstep the limits of pure love of country and to 
try to build a citadel of success for themselves 
over the broken retrains of the freedom and 
liberty which they had fought for and won in 
the past. Such, moral tragedies have taken place 
in the history of nations again art! again. Man’s 
ego is the greatest enemy of human freedom and 
a destrovpr of the lights of the peoples of the 
world. There is nothing genuinely good in the ego 
of men who wants to impose their will upon mil¬ 
lions of fellow men. Such men should be resisted 
and rendered harmless. 

A. C. 


AFFAIRS 

march" escaped into Sinkiang Province with a 
view to evading battle with Chiang Kai Shek’s 
army. This army was linger Chu Teh, and 
another army of the ‘long march’ under Mao 
lse lung and Chou-en-Lai crossed into Tibet 
and looted the moiiastaries and generally spread 
murder and devastation to whomsoever came 
into contact with them. Later, speaking to Edgar 
Snow, the well known American writer and jour¬ 
nalist, Mao Tse Tung was reported to have said 
"this is our only foreign debt and some day we 
must pay the Maritzurs and Tibetans for the 
piovisions we were obliged to take from them.” 
It was obviously a slip on Mao’s part to have 
used the worjd foreign in this context, for in all 
later pronouncements the Chinese categorically 
and consistently claimed that “Tibet, historically, 
has always been a part of China.” Tibet realised 
even in those early days the menace of China 
and desparately turne ( R all ways to develop her 
military potentials with a view to strengthening 
her defences for maintaining her national inte¬ 
grity. Unfortunately the British to whom they 
had first turned, were not able to provide any 
substantial assistance in this regard because of 
their preoccuptions with World War II. later, 
Independent India was obviously yet too weak to 
be relied upon, and seeking a way of evading 



ppssible further Chineses aggression upon her 
territories, Tibet sfent a mission to Nanking in 
the hope of" reaching an acceptable solution of 
her "borders with China and obtaining recognition 
of her independent status. The Tibetan delegates 
were asked to attend the next session of the 
National Assembly to whom their requests were 
said to Jhave been forwarded for consideration. 
They retruned to attend and were seated among 
‘Chinese delegates an,d photographed. Next day 
this photograph was published in illustrated 
Clnnese papers with the legend that they attended 
as elected delegates from the Tihcv-.u areas nj 
China. India look formal note of the event and 
asked for explanations, whereupon she was told 
that any problem between Tibet and China would 
he solved by peaceful negotiations. How they were 
solved by peaceful negotiations were to he proved 
soon after when, in 1950, the Chinese overran 
Tatsienlu, the buffer area between Tibet and China 
and progressively suborned and overran other 
local governments one after the other. It was 
leportejd that more than 10,000 labourers were 
engaged on building and improving roads 
between the Uvo countries and large contingents 
of sperial troops were being given training for 
long periods at a time at high altitudes with a 
view to acclimatizing them in these high and 
difficult terrains. 

These early essays in the occupation and 
subjugation of Tibet was followed in October of 
the same year by overrunning 'Tibet with a 
50,000 strong army, reinforced and supported by 
the months-long elaborate plans and organizations 
they had been feverishly building up in the mean¬ 
while. India, in a note to China protested against 
the harmful effects of resorting to military action 
which, it was pointed out, would prejudically 
affect the latter’s candidature for entry into the 
H.N. In their reply, the Chinese Government 
criticized the Government of India as "having 
been affected by foreign influences hostile to 
China and Tibet.” India expressed surprise at the 
Chinese reply and emphasized that she only 
wished for peaceful settlement of the problem 
“adjusting the legitimate Tibetan claim to auto¬ 
nomy within the framework of suzereinty." 

Speaking on the Lok Sabha Debate in 
September, 1959, with a reference to which the 
present discussion has been opened, the Prime 
Minister said, “We realized—we knew that amount 
of history—that a strong China is naturally an 



expansionist China. Throughout history 
been the case. And we felt th&t the great 
towards industrialization of that country 
amazing pace of its population increase, 
together create a most dangerous situation. T#k*ft 
also with the fact of China’s somewhat itih^r^ilt 1 
tendency to be expansive when she is strong* WS 
realized the danger to India.... If any per®#® 
imagines that we have followed our China poliojr 
without realizing the consequences, he is 
taken. If he thinks that we followed it becu^r* 
of fcai of China, he is'doubly mistaken.’ 


The logic of the Prime Minister would seftl^J 
on the face of it, to he somewhat muddled and 
this muddle-heudedness would seem to have been 
correspondingly reflected upon his China policy 
and all the action in ommission to act oil the: 
part of his Government relative thereto. But the; 
initial trouble, so far as India is concerned, woulfl 
seem to have stemmed from the initiative taken 
by the Indian Government in regard to two dis* 
tioctive matters ; first., in going out of its way, 
in 1950, to accord India’s official recognition 
to China’s claims of suzereinty over Tibet by 
stating that it'desired a "settlement of Sino-Tibetan, 
problems by peaceful means within the frame¬ 
work of suzereinty.’’ and. later, in initiating an 
agreement with China on the basis of India's 
fomud dfrlaiation of her recognition of China*# 
rights of suzereinty over Tibet. Thereby tlin 
Prime Minister and hi* Government not merely 
exposed the fear complex that had been vitiating, 
the thinking of the Indian Government, to the, 
extent of giatuitiously according rights to Chifta. 
in respect of a third-party nation over whom she 
had no rights whatever herself, in spite of hi# 
stoutest denials to the contrary, hut also that tlifli, 
India Government was ready to adopt* any means 
that would ho likely to divert Chinese ‘expansive*, 
ness" away from the (loots of its own country. Mr, 
Nehru h<ld recently, in a press interview, been, 
reported to have accused the Western Powers’ tp 
have been acting as parties to Pakistani black¬ 
mail upon India in respect of Kashmera Would 
not his Government’s dealings with the C hine se 
vis-a-vis Tibet during all the years since 195Q 
until 1959 deserve to be rated more or led# oh flu 
identical footing ? • • 

Chinese intentions oh India’s northern borders 
had begun to unfold itself fairly unambiguously 
even as early as November 1950, when a map was 
publicized by China showing the whole of the 



Mimalayan r submountain tracts and even large parts 
the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam as Chinese 
^territory. Portests from the Indian Government had 
elicited the reply from the Chinese that these were 
old maps, but strangely enough, when the Sino- 
Indian Treaty of 1954 was ratified, this matter 
Was not considered or referred t<h The only 
excuse that the Prime Minister could prefer as to 
why this obviously important issue was not raised 
on that occasion was “it was our belief that since 
our frontier was clear, there was no question of 
our raising this issue.” 

In the meanwhile the Chinese hujd already 
started gradually infiltrating into Indian territory 
both on the North west and North-east and, by 
1959, had already annexed large tracts of Indian 
territory un/der Chinese military occupation. She 
has also been building up a large strike-force in 
these areas, laying down strategic roads, moving 
up equipments and stores, and doing all that is 
normally done to develop an aggressive military 
potential, in these sectors. These incursions into 
Indian territory, which had started in a steady 
stream from as early as 1955, ha,d already assumed 
quite threatening proportions about which the 
Government of India were not either fully aware 
or of which they were reluctant to dole out in¬ 
formation until the Prime Minister was compelled 
to inform the Lok Sablu in reply to a scries of 
very pointed questions which could no longer be 
evgded. But even then, he attempted to justify 
the Government's and, especially the Defence 
Ministry's callous and criminal negligence and 
indifferent c in the matter by endeavouring to 
make out that these facts were of no especial 
significance or importance as, to quote the 
Prime Minister again, “not a blade of grass 
grew” in these terrains. As events since October 
last year now conclusively prove, the Indian 
Defence Intelligence must have been supremely 
indifferent* to what was going on ; to the massive 
preparations for the acclimatization, training, 
equipment and supplies to a huge strike-force that 
had been, in gradual stages, built up in these two 
sectors of India’s northern boundaries and how 
these were able to easily outflank the numeri¬ 
cally weak, militarily ill-equipped (completely 
unequipped would, perfiaps, be a more appro¬ 
priate description), suddenly rushed Indian 
armed forces, and penetrated deep into Indian 
territory. 'I’hese arc also incontrovertible facts 
of recent history which nd amount of Govern¬ 
mental causjiistry would help ever to properly 
explain away. 

« The reason why the Chinese, in the face of 
their very substantial ‘ and continuing gains on 
Indian territory, suddenly decided to take a 


unilateral decision to cease-fire followed, subse¬ 
quently, by withdrawal or their fames, is a 
matter which may have had a variety of factors 
to have influenced it, not the least of which may 
have been their obvious miscalculation as to tbe 
manner and extent of Western arms aid that 
would be so quickly rushed to India’s aid. That 
India’s nation-wide determination to throw out' 
the enemy, whatever the cost and come what may, 
may have had something to do with such a 
Chinese decision, may also be partly true. But 
that the Chinese menace has not been, by any 
means, liquidated for all times to come, is also 
equally obvious. What oui Government have been 
doing to actually mobilize and, what is far more 
important, to < hannelize uiynistukahle Indian 
enthusiasm and determination to meet this un 
lesolved menace on our frontiers, is the question 
that has to be seriously faced now. Evidence so 
far available docs not indicate that beyond long, 
futile, and often self contiadictory speeches and 
statements by the powers that iule oui roost for 
the time being, am thing piactiial is being done 
to place the country on a real war footing or to 
dim I and channelize massive Indian determina¬ 
tion and enthusiasm low aids effective means of 
iesis,ian(c of a powerful enemy. 

It is almost inevitable tl),at a certain men- 
suie of inflation would I/e an unavoidable con- 
coinnuttanl ol am mapn -hooting war tor, even 
with the utmo-t mobilization of all possible re. 
sources inn easing gaps between revenue 
and the minimal needs of defence expenditure 
would be an unavoidable eventuality. Britain had 
to fight a long and aiduous war for her very 
self-preservation and the funds called for, for the 
purpose, had to he eonespondingly astronomical 
in measuie. The supply of money in the U.K. 
during the Wai. therefoie. increased between the 
\cars 1938 and 1947 by as much 160 per cent 
against an ineiea.se in the national income by 89 
per cent. It is understandable that a measure of 
inflation foi fighting the Chinese War would also 
he inevitable in India even after all possible mea¬ 
sures for mobilizing resources haU been pressed 
to service. Unfortunately, it is the endeavour for 
this mobilization that, in spite of heavy public 
pressure, seems still to be totally absent. In the 
result, inflation would be bound to come much 
soon el and in much heavier measures than need 
be and which would have the devastating effect 
of freezing resources that could have been use¬ 
fully mobilized earlier. There is no indication 
that Government have been prepared to*take neces¬ 
sary and expeditious action, —and expedition Is 
of the most vital moment in this context,—along 
these legitimate and fruitful lines. K. N. 
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By SUDHAJVSU TONGA 


It is an established (act that language plays a 
vital £artto nourish closer ties between a man 
and anqther, People speaking the same language 
think themselves more or less of the same stock and, 

* therefore, are nearer to orffe another. Moreover, 
as exchange of ideas can be launched uninter¬ 
ruptedly, a better understanding is . fostered 
among them and the character, traits, likes and 
dislikes of the man speaking are clearly reflected 
to the man spokei* to. This cannot be made possible 
•if their media of expression are different; for 
example, a man speaking Bengali may understand 
.Hindi and another speaking Hindi originally 
may somehow understand Bengali, but when they 
meet together they will never understand them¬ 
selves because of the simple fact that the com¬ 
plex of language is as strong in the human mind 
as that of religion. One loves one’s own religion 
most, and no less one’s own language. And if in 
a country is spoken only one language, every¬ 
body will love it and from love of his language 
he will love his country. 

But still it can never be presumably upheld 
.that language is the sole factor to create friendly 
terms between people. Bengali is the only langu¬ 
age in Bengal for centuries; people of every walk 
and position of life, of every caste and creed, 
have been speaking it from 12th century A.D. 
But die tie of one language could not bind them 
together—1947, Bengal was divided into two for 
mere political reasons, as a result of communal 
feelings rising through the preachings of the 
Muslim League. The same case can he found in 
China and America in the past. English was used 
in England as well as in American Colonies. They 
were lived in by people coming of the same stock as 
well. Still America rose against England and dec¬ 
lared war as a result of which the Colonial 
Government was formed independently in 
America when they won the war against die 
Mother Country, i.e., England. English could not 
bind them together. From time immemorial die' 
Chinese language was spoken end written in China, 
tiie highest populated country. But during regal 
periodsmeny a rebellious movement arose and 
uproar began every now and then, as a result. 
The history of China is, therefore, the history of 
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internal conflicts and civil wars, DytaitffJ'-ill 
dynasty was thrown down and the 
everytime their outlook, which caused' 
upheavals in the internal situation of the 
as a whole. 

It cannot, therefore, be very wise to a«^ 
the view that language is the sole eleraen$j|| 
create friendship between people. 

India is a vast country. Here are maiSgi 
communities, many races. There is the Hindu, thbjN# 
is the Muslim, and many others. Is it possible?^ 
trample down all such barricades so that /time 
may come close to one another and a watertjgjjp; 
nation is built thereupon? The answer to ''krai 
question is very simple. No; a simple no. : gi$§! 
nothing else. 1 ; 7 

In ancient times, as taught by out history* 
India, or belter. Northern India, formed * 
civilisation of its own. based entirely upon the 
Vedic culture. One single language was spoken gt 
that time throughout the whole country. This was' 
Sanskrit. For many centuries Sanskrit was astd; 
in all cultural and political intercourse 
well as household affairs. But no sooner did 
caste system come into being than Sanskrit Iosif'; 
its former position. People of very low rank arj^ 
social position who spent much of their time ®; 
cultivation of food grains and raising livesto^f 
had not any education so called. As a result they' 
could not pronounce Sanskrit as laid down by- fife 
high priests of the Society, and as such a 
dialect grew out of Sanskrit most naturally-T- 
Prakrit. Afterwards Pali and ApaM»#li»# 
followed suit. Side by side with Sanskrit 
three languages, or better, dialects went in /ftp 
for many centuries. But never was wanting ™ 
unity or integration in the country. People 6f 
very high social position, who were the prfe&ttj 
and royal personages, exerted deep-rooted inftffri 
ences upon the general mass. Everyone, 
fore, though differing in the use of languages took, 
the same culture and Vedic gospel as the guiding; 
principal of life. That is why a cosmic Iijdkt. or; 
Northern India, as it* is better to say, was possible 
in those days of remote'antiquity. Ahd that It Iosf 
afterwards its ancient heritage is due tc^ many 
reasons. The priests and* royal personages who; 
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U.ttere born of high colours looked generally down 
? upon the people of very low social position who 
• formed the major part of the population as it is 
today. This way came the sectarian element into 
the whole and the; civilisation which was origi- 
: nally so well-based and well-formed trampled to 
■ the ground like a structure built of cards. 
Language, so to say, had no part to play in it. 

Alter wauls. India many times came together 
under the supreme rule of kings and emperors, 
as in the Moury a peiiod, Rushan period, 
Gupta period, etc. In those periods of royal re¬ 
gime northern India expanded into a greater one 
covering the South, the East, the West and it was 
no more Northern India hut India as a whole. 
Speaking more elaboiately, it was duiing them 
times that Vedio culture pencilated into the whole 
of India and not lcinaincd concealed in the 
limited eompas of Noilh India from where, it was 
originated. So far the South had its own culture 
—the Dravidian culture totally independent of 
the Vedic one of North India. When these two 
cultures came together, a great liasion was formed 
between, knitting the whole of India eultuiallv into 
the same even up till now. And language did not 
put a l.dr before this union. South India, like its 
own culture, gave birth to as many as four 
languages, namelv. Tamil. Telegu, Malay.alam and 
Kannada: and these four languages remained 
there as before like Pali. Prakrit and Apahluamsa 
in North India. All these languages of the South, 
though their oiigin was as primitive as the 
civilisation of the South, came to form a standard 
of their own comparatively recently, after the 
advent of Lord Chi 1st. ITowcvei, we can see- that 
there were as mauv as seven great languages pre¬ 
vailing in the eountiy at tile one and same lime, 
in place of only one. i.e.. Sanskrit, and none of 
this group Ivas suppressed on the plea of one 
language. Still the Vedic and Dravidian 
culture-fusion was formed like granite stone 
and unity was not absent in the count]y. This 
was, however, the fact duiing the period which 
started from 3rd century B.G. and terminated at 
10th century after the hitth of Christ. 

The next period was a fuddling one. For at 
least five hundred years unity went out of sight. 
But during the reign of Mughal Emperors again 
India became united and culturally speaking, it was 
compound of Hindu Islamic origin. Languages 
spoken and used in respect of administration 
Were' many and each was granted its due liberty 


of circulation. This way the great Mughal empire 
lasted for nearly four hundred years and within, 
so vast a period breach of unity was never seen 
positively. Bui that the great Mughal empire'fell 
one day to pieces and went out of sight in the 
long run, is due the fact that some of the emperors 
and kings had no respect for the religion oi others, 
rather they being the Mughal, who were intima¬ 
tely related in terms of religious belief with the 
Mohammedans, made .attempts and took measures • 
likewise to Islamise those who were the 
first to settle in this subcontinent centuries ago. 
Towards the end of Mughal regime came from the 
west the English with their modern education, 
outlook and cultuie. For nearly two centuries 
they drove their own ear and everything origit 
nutiiig from the countiv became westernised. 

From all these facts discussed above ihe 
lesson we get is that unity or integrity did 
never depended on language. The Mourva kings 
used Pali not because it was the language of the 
kings but because it was spoken and understood 
thiouglioiit the eounli v. Eater, when Sanskrit re¬ 
sumed it-, loruier appellation during the Rushan 
and it was made the slate language, Gupta periods 
and pali became extinct. But in order to meet the 
demand of the contemporary generation in later 
periods S:\nskiil was outcast giving place to 
Piakrit and Apabhiamsa. and no single language 
was ever predominant in ancient as well as 
inediuval India. In 1R57, one hundred years after 
the British landed in this country, a countrywide 
mutiny arose among the Sepoys against the East 
India Company for their misrule and usurping 
mentality. English was not then understood every¬ 
where and by evedybody and no single Indian 
Language was found to lake a definite shapt 
throughout the country. Still the Sepoys became 
united and rose against the British. What then, is 
the lie (hut hound them together ? Surely not 
language hut patriotic feelings of the countrymen. 

Todav. a great change has already taken place, 
ami the India we arc now living in is a changed 
India, changed from its unsophisticated back¬ 
ground of Vedic culture, and later. Vedic merged 
with Dravidian. Two centuries with the British, 
the people of India digested overmuch the 
western culture and modern education. The in¬ 
dividualistic trait which was the outcome of the 
French Revolution has grown deep into the 
heart of every man today and* economic 
depression loaded with the unemployment 
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FOR EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION' 

problem, which is a grim crisis since the submit to that of lesser one. This assumption Is 
^British left India, has compelled him to depend on not a vague one; if we look at the contemparary 
none but himself. -Added to this is the lesson of history of the world, we can see it as easily as 
two great wars. Since the dawn of human civilis- anything else. Once in East Pakistan Urdu Was. 
ation never was so much blood shed at a time fried an introduction by the Government of- 
and so• great a sacrilegious murder of humanity Pakistan on the plea that to keep peach 
committed, leaving everything under the pitiable and tranquillity in the country the Stale 
condition of devastation and disruption. Peop<e should be formed on the basis of one 
, throughout the world have in their stock the language. But this attempt was given a setback ' 
bitterness of war anil as such they become over- by the people of East Pakistan where Bengali is. 
conscious about the political atmosphere of the spoken universally, as a result of which th;' 
world today. As a direct result everything has Government of Pakistan had to discard the policy, ’ 
most necessarily become rentodelised to suit the If Hindi be imposed on the whole of India on 
climate of the present times, as in the case of such grounds, it is very likely that sirailer ' 
^government, two £rent changes have been notice- occurrences will happen in no time. 

'able : there is. on the one hand, Democracy and The British came to India when there was , 
f.ommunism on the other. -\nvlhing which I)( , unity among the slates and kingdoms in the.- 
4‘«d hs origin nowline but in tbe human mind country, and they came here to trade, simply to 
recently will, therefoie, most necessarily have its trade. But if, on the other hand, they were 
due reaction if it Ive imposed forcibly upon the. motivated from the very first of their landing 
generation following. on this subcontinent bv usurpation, it is most 

Moi cover, the growth of provincial mentality probable that the then kings and nawahs would 
whieh is a resultant faetoi of English education become united and attempts on their part 
given as per purpose, lias taken its root very made to teach the British their due lesson r But 
deep among the people of India today. Weddpd the British are a clever people—a race of shopkee- 
to this i= trade «nd eommeree of the country, pns. People of contemporary India, therefore, 
captured and encouraged disproportionately, so failed to disrovri the usuipimr mentality of the 
that burning flames have touched the combustibles former: had it been not so. the history of India , 
*whi«h are in store for many of those who ate would have been written otherwise. Imposition of . 
not benifiled bv that policy. Hindi, as it is going ori today, is nothing but o' 

From this standpoint the question as to the like tactics and ‘-o it must turn fatal one day. 

foimulion of a one language Stale on the plea of One language State, it is free from doubt, ' 

emotional integrity is to be judge and no cause, was never in the history, and what was never in 
however minor, directly or indirectly, ‘■hould be history will not be in India at least in her 
left unattended to. If such be done, we will see present position. 

that it is not possible in India to form a Sta’e Tn conclusion, the cause for the absence of 

on tbe basis of one language, because India is emotional integrity, it can be definitely said, is . 
a multilingual Stale. English playing the pre- political and not linguistic. If it he linguistic, - 
dominant part. In this condition no one single India would not be distracted as it is today, be- 
language except English ran inert the demand cause for long as two hundred years English, a 
of everybody. language of more impetuosity, has been taking a' 

India is inhabited now' by a population of deep shape at every nook and corner of India. 
440 million among which the largest circulated But the case is otherwise. The policy to form 
one single is Hindi (mixed with Urdu), whieh India linguistically one, therefore, should be left 
is spoken by only 150 million—not a very great immediately, as language may be only one buf not 
proportion. In that case if Hindi be imposed—or the sole cau.se of national integrity. Had it 
pushed step Ivy step, as tbe Government of India been not so there would have been no war for 
has taken measure to do so—on the rest of 290— American Independence in 1776, nor also could 
million people, it may lead to chaos because of tbe people of Bengal /lissect their; mother land 
the fact that the ratio of greater length will never into East Pakistan and West Bengal in 1947. 

- ; 0 :- 
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GRANTS-IN-AID IN INDIA AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

By S. CHANDRASEKHARAN, M.A. 

Department of Economics, Andhra University, Waltair. 


Today Grants-in-aid are in a varie¬ 
gated state of confusion. “There is a 
lack of coherence and conformity to any 
broad principles in the system of grants- 
in-aid at present in force in India.” 1 In 
1870, under Lord Mayo, they appeared 
in the form of aiding fixed purposes. In 
the “Mont-Ford Reforms, “inverted grants” 
have made the provinces pay the centre as 
the sword of Democles of deficits was on 
the centre at that time, which did not last 
long. The 1935 Act provided Grants-in- 
aid with an impetus. Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
suggestions of 1936 regarding the amounts 
to be paid to the provinces for maintaining 
fiscal stability were unconditional and to 
be in force upto 1948. 

Independence pronounced the depend¬ 
ence of the states on the centre. The 
grants at the end of the pre-Independence 
stage were converted into matching 
grants, only to disappear in 1950, except 
those of very specific nature. 

Articles 273 of the New Constitution 
provides for grants-in-aid to Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and West Bengal in lieu of export 
duty on jute products. As per Article 
275. such sums as Parliament may by law 
provide shall be charged on the consolidat¬ 
ed fund of India in each year as grants-in- 
aid of the revenues of such States as 
Parliament may determine to be in need 
of assistance and that different sums may 
be fixed for different States. Thirdly, as 
per Article 282, the Union and the State 
Governments may make grants for any 
public purpose not withstanding that the 
purpose is not the* one with respect to 
which Parliament or the legislature of the 
States, as the case may be, may make laws. 
Article 280 of the Constitution provides 
for the Finance Commission to determine 
grants-in-aid except tliose under Act 282 
and. the two provisos to Art. 275. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs provides financial 


assistance to States, as regards the provisos 
to Art. 275, for the welfare of backward 
classes. The pattern of assistance was on 
the basis of 50:50 ever since the reorgani¬ 
zation of the States was performed. “Re¬ 
venue gap” grants and special grants were 
being given to Part B and Part C States 
before 1956 under the Federal Financial 
Integration Agreements. 

The first Finance Commission consi¬ 
dered the comparative budgetary needs of 
the States which specially shown abnor¬ 
malities, if any, that upset the budgets. 
They “have taken into account the. addi¬ 
tional burdens arising out. of the partition 
of the country which have been placed upon 
some of the States.”- Secondly, they have 
insisted upon the States to qualify for 
grants by aiming at obtaining an optimum 
tax structure. Thirdly, the States should 
observe the strictest economy possible. The 
Commission have also kept before them “the 
need for assisting the less developed States 
through special grants which would enable 
them to raise the standards of one of the 
important social services.” 5 As a whole, 
importance was placed on obligations of 
national importance, political partition, 
famine conditions and economic under¬ 
development. 

The Second Commission had, a little 
stringently, imposed upon the principles of 
grants-in-aid in that if a State had raised 
the additional revenue which it had promis¬ 
ed for the implementation of the Plan, that 
State could be considered to have made the 
maximum tax effort. It also stated that 
grants should he provided to help a State 
to bring its basic standards of social servi¬ 
ces on a par with those available in other 
States. But, since this aspect is more a 
relevant matter for the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, the Finance Commission jettisoned 
the idea of social service grants. 

The Commission set off important ideas 



sifch as that assistance should depend upon 
the fiscal need in a comprehensive sense 
of co-operated planned development, brid¬ 
ging the gap between the ordinary revenue 
and inescapable expenditure and that 
grants have to be of a residuary and un¬ 
conditional nature. 

These large grants were subject to the 
Commission’s warning that they could be 
justified only in the context of the Second 
Plan’s larger requirements, but were not to 
be taken as indicating the permanent re¬ 
quirements of the States for their ordinary 
budgetary needs. Nevertheless, the prin¬ 
ciples and approach in defraying grants 
have remained basically the same. The basic 
over-all approach of Niemeyer still remains 
valid. 4 The Commission, further, saw “no 
reason for departing from this basic ap¬ 
proach to the problem of grants-in-aid 
although our emphasis on the various prin¬ 
ciples laid down by our predecessors has 
been influenced by subsequent develop¬ 
ments.’''' The Commission criticized the 
concept of “tax effort" of its predecessor in 
fixing eligibility . for grants-in-aid which 
said “clear cases'’ of inadequate taxation 

are difficult to determine.Low per 

capita taxation in poor States may simply be 

evidence of low taxable capacity.It is 

., . .difficult to decide whether a State is 
taxing its people adequately in relation to 
their income and taxable capacity. Some 
kind of empirical judgement is inevitable. 
In our assessment of tax effort we have 
assumed that if a State raised additional 
revenue which it has promised for the Plan, 
if will have done its part,” 0 

The third Finance Commission observ¬ 
ed about the principles of grants-in-aid as 
“unexceptionable in themselves, but, diffi¬ 
culties as appreciated by the first Commis¬ 
sion arise in their application. The com-- 
parative determination of the tax efforts of 
the States cannot be in absolute terms. It 
has to be related to their tax potential, and 
this calls for a special study.” 7 

The “fiscal needs” affected by develop¬ 
ment programmes apart from the “budget¬ 
ary needs" formulated by the first Commis- 
sibn and the reaffirmation that grants-in-aid 
should be considered in a comprehensive 


sense of the fiscal needs t$> subserve the 
requirements of planned development, 
have been taken note of by the third Com-* 
mission. “. . we should not leave out of 

consideration the fiscal needs of the Plan. 
Our terms of reference also give recognition 
to this principle by directing us specifically 
to take note of the requirements of the 
Third Five-Year Plan.” 8 

The Commission, while appreciating 
that centralization and regimentation in 
some degree are inescapable in the context 
of planned development, felt that the States 
should get out of the fear that their auto¬ 
nomy is being unduly frustrated due to the 
restrictions and conditions attached to the 
grants. 

The question of covering 75 p.c. of the 
revenue component of the States’ Plans was 
objected to on the ground that it would have 
serious impact on the concept and mecha¬ 
nism of national planning. According to 
the majority of the Commission, only 25 p.c. 
wiil be left to be given under Article 282 
to provide flexibility and the bone of con¬ 
tention in the Dissent Note is that it will 
weaken the hands of the Centre in enforcing 
compliance with the Plan. “If there are 
defects in the present system (grants made 
under Article 282), they are capable of 

being remedied.Measures to impart 

greater flexibility to the present system 

have been recently devised.But to 

displace such a system by a system of 
statutory grants, is like throwing the baby 
out with the bath-water.’’ 0 The Govern¬ 
ment of India have rejected the recommen¬ 
dation of the majority and accpeted the 
views of the official representative in the 
Commission. 10 

From the study, one conclusion will be 
that the States have to be the agents oi 
economic developments, depending upon the 
Centre. There seems to be little place for 
thinking about their sovereignty whether 
it is at cross roads or at the right place. “... 
In practice, it has been found , by both 
Canada and Australia and the U.S.A., that 
sizeable federal grants cannot be avoided. 11 
. .. .strict observance df the principle of fin¬ 
ancial independence would mean that, they 
have to be treated with *a raw and primitive 
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" fatalism tvhich.is valid only in respect of 
acts of God.” 12 Fifteen years of Indian 
history of federal finance is not clear 
enough yet, as regards any decisive policy. 
There stems out controversy between the 
discretionary and statutory grants. More 
than otice, it has been suggested to go deep 
into the principles of grants-in-aid as well 
as the qualifications to be attached. It 
will be good to save the baby from being 
thrown out with the bath-water, but it 
should not he strangled in our anxiety to 
redress it. A permanent body attached to 
the Planning Commission might anger well 
to make problems simpler. Nothing pre¬ 
vents the research bodies to examine the 
advanced systems again and find some solu¬ 
tion in an organisation like the Australian 
Commonwealth (Pants Commission. While 
assessing the needs of the States pickled 
with inequalities, it is also a matter to 
he pondered that premium should not be 


placed on the prodigals at the expense,of 
the provident. : 
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V RHVJENDKANAT1I SEAL 
His Contributions to Philosophical Studies 

Gv S C CHATTER.!EE. MA, PhD. 


Sir Rrnjendrnnnl.h Seal's contributions to 
philosophical .dudies are many and multi¬ 
farious.. It is rot possible for me to enumerate 
them all or So discuss any of them at full 
length .Some oi his contributions bear 
directly on strictly philosophical topics and 
problems, as tor instance, his monographs on 
the Sankhya-Patanjala theory of Evolution, 
the Vedamic View, the Atomic theory of the 
Buddhists and of the Jainas. .and the 
Scientific method of the Hindus, ijn his 
well-known work, 1 The Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Hindus. To these we may 
add his learned paper on “The Test of 
Truth” read at the International Congress 
of Orientalists held in Rome in 1899 A.D., 
and The Quest IJtcrnbl in which he sought 
to. transcribe basic philosophical ipleas in 
forms of pure poetry. Some other contri¬ 


bution;.-. of his consist of a philosophical 
study of religious, sociological and cultural 
subjects, as for example, his remarkable 
dissertations on “Comparative Studies in 
Vaishnaviem and Christianity with an Ex¬ 
amination of the Mahabharala Legend 
about Narada’s Pilgrimage to Svetadvipa”, 
“Foundation of a Science of Mythology in 
Yaska and the Niruktas with Greek Paral¬ 
lels,” “Origin of Law and Hindus as Foun¬ 
ders of Social Science”, ar*l his most learned 
Presidential Addresses at The Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society at 
Bangalore in 1924, and Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Parliament of Religions in Cal¬ 
cutta in 1936. Still some other contribu¬ 
tions to philosophical studies were made by 
him in his most instructive and illuminat¬ 
ing talks and lectures to University students, 



sorrte of which have .been preserved in the 
form of notes, and in his wonderful “Sylla¬ 
bus of Indian Philosophy” based on those 
lectures and focussed on all the areas of the 
vast and variegated field of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, of which some have been explored 
and many still remain to be explored and 
studied. This syllabus will serve as a perpe¬ 
tual source of inspiration and guidance to 
generations of students, .teachers and re¬ 
search scholars in Indian philosophy all 
ov«r the world. But above all, the most 
valuable contribution he made to philoso¬ 
phical studies in India is his pioneer-work 
in the field of comparative studies in philo- 
Hpphy. 

There was a time, which is within living 
memory, when the charge was often heard 
against Indian philosophy that it was not 
based on independent reasoning but on 
authority and, therefore, it was dogmatic, 
rather than critical. What was, and still 
now is, necessary to remove this stigma of 
dogmatism attached to Indian thought by 
uniformed Western critics, is a comparative 
study of Indian and Western philosophies, 
and a critical estimation of the value and 
validity of their respective contributions to 
the world of philosophy. Sir Brajendranath 
Seal was eminently qualified for Uiis task, 
and it was he who probably first undertook 
the work in right earnest and accomplished 
it in part with great success. He is thus a 
pioneer in the field of comparative studies 
in philosophy and has inspired many other 
scholars to work in the same field. His great 
achievement in this direction is The Positive 
Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, published in 
1915 A.D. We would here explain some of 
the chief contributions of this valuable work 
to the comparative study of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. 

The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus is a series of monographs on the 
scientific concepts and methods formulated 
by the ancient Hindus. It is a study of ancient 
Indian, scientific thought and it seeks to cor¬ 
relate the Indian scientific concepts and 
methods to parallel Western ideas and 
methods, and thereby bring out the contri¬ 
butions of the ancient Indians to the scienti¬ 
fic thought of the world. These studies in 


Hindu Positive Sciences were interfiled by 
Sir Brajendranath to serve ae a preliminary 
to his “Studies in Comparative Philosophy”, 
a projected work which did not see the light 
of day ; and for this the philosophical world 
is left the poorer to-day. 

In The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus we have first an illuminating inter* 
pretation of the Sankhya-Patanjala theory of 
prakriti and the gunas. The concepts of 
prakriti and (he gunas pervade the whole of 
the history of Indian thought; and they are 
also found in popular literature. But their 
philosophical import is shrouded in mystery, 
and could not be grasped even by many 
competent scholars. This has been brought 
out by a comparative study of them in this 
work. The Sankhya-patanjala theory of 
prakriti, we are told here, is the earliest clear 
and comprehensive account of the process of 
cosmic evolution, viewed not as a mere meta¬ 
physical speculation but as a positive prin¬ 
ciple based on the conservation, transforma¬ 
tion and dissipation of Energy. 

The manitested world of objects is traced 
in the Sankhya to an ultimate, unmanifested 
ground called Prakriti. The unity of Prakriti 
is an abstraction ; it is in reality an undiffe¬ 
rentiated mamiold, an indeteiminate infinite 
continuum of infinitesimal Reals. These 
Reals are termed Gunas, and are classed 
under three heads (1) Sattva, (2) Itajas and 
(3) Tanias. Sattva is the Essence which 
manifests itself in a phenomenon, and which, 
is characterised by this tendency to mani¬ 
festation, the Essence, in other words, which 
serves as the medium for the reflection of 
Intelligence. Rajas is the Energy which is 
efficient in a phenomenon, and is Character¬ 
ised by a tendency to do work or overcome 
resistance. Tamas is Mass or Inertia whicK 
counteracts the tendency of Rajas to do 
work, and of Sattva to conscious manifesta¬ 
tion. The ultimate factors of the physical 
Universe, then, are Essence or intelligence- 
stuff.. Energy or activity-stuff, and Matter 
or the stuff characterised by mass or inertia. 
The infinitesimals of Energy do not possess 
inertia or gravity, «and are not therefore 
material, but they possess quantum (pari- 
mana) and extensity (paricchannata). The 
very nature of Energy is to do work dr' to 


produce motion (calam and upastambha- 
kam). All Energy is, therefore, ultimately 
kinetic ; even potential Energy (anudbhuta. 
vriitti-Sakti) is only the Energy of motion in 
imperceptible forms. 

The Gimas are conceived to be Reals or 


manifestation in them. Hence, there must be 
a manifestation-essence in things in addition 
to their mass and motion constituents. This 
essence is sattva, whereas motion and mass 
(or inertia) are rajas and tamas respectively. 

If we keep in mind these ideas about 


substantive entities. But they are not in¬ 
dependent and self-subsistent entities; 
rather they are interdependent moments in 
every real object of the world. In intimate 
union these enter into things as essential 
constitutive factors. In everything of the 
world there is an intelligence-stuff by 
which it manifests itself to our intelligence, 
an energy-stuff by which it moves or sets 
other things in motion, and a matter-stuff 
which counteracts the tendencies to motion 
and manifestation. But though co-operating 
to produce the world of objects, these 
diverse moments with diverse tendencies 
never coalesce. In any phenomenal product 
of their co-operation they continue to exist 
distinctly in different proportions. Whenever 
anything is produced there is a preponder¬ 
ance of one over the other two. Thus in a 
body at rest. Tam as or mass is patent, Rajas 
oi energy is latent and Sattva or conscious 
manifestation is sublatent. In a moving body, 
Rajas is predominant, while mass or inertia 
(tamas) is overcome. In voluntary activity, 
the transformation of Energy (rajas) goes 
hand in hand with the predominance of con¬ 
scious manifestation (sattva), while the 
matter-stuff or Mass (tamas), though latent, 
is to be inferred from the resistance over¬ 
come. Thus the interaction among the gimas 
is of a peculiar nature ; in it there is co¬ 
operation but no inter-penetration or fusion 
of the ultimate elements of things. In West¬ 
ern science and also Natural philosophy'’, the 
physical world is ultimately traced to matter 
and motion which w’ere once supposed to be 
externally related, but are now taken to be 
inseparably connected with each other. On 
t)ie Sankhya analysis, however, all physical 
things contain an intelligence-stuff in addi¬ 
tion to matter and motion. For, without 
such an element we cannot explain the 
manifestation of objects in experience. Just 
as light manifests objects which reflect it 
in different measures, so intelligence mani¬ 
fests things which,contain an element of 


the Gunas and their interaction we can 
understand the process of cosmic evolution. 
In the beginning of the process there \yas a 
condition of equilibrium, a state of uniform 
diffusion of the Reals, in which the tenden¬ 
cies to manifestation and motion were 
exactly counterbalanced by the resistance of 
Mass. Although all the materials necessary 
for building a world-system were there, the 
impetus for the creative process had to bo 
given by the light of the Purusa or the Self. 
Just as a sleeping body begins to move and 
act when it is awakened or enlightened by 
consciousness, so Prakriti begins to create 
when it is roused from quiescence by the 
consciousness of the self. But the self’s con¬ 
sciousness docs not add to the Gunas or the 
reals or Prakriti. It only serves to end the 
state of their uniform diffusion and equi¬ 
poise. The process of cosmic evolution goes 
on and is closed wdthin Prakriti itself. The 
law of evolution, according to the Sankhya, 
is differentiation in integration. The process 
of evolution is one of progressive differen¬ 
tiation of the undifferentiated and within the 
undifferentiated. The order of succession 
is not from the whole to parts, nor from 
parts to the whole, but ever from a rela¬ 
tively less differentiated, less determinate, 
less coherent whole to a relatively more 
differentiated, more determinate and 
more coherent whole. The process of evo¬ 
lution is not as, on the Spencerian theory 
it is supposed to be, the transition from a 
homogeneous unity to heterogeneous parts, 
and then the integration of the heteroene- 
ous parts into a whole, a process which 
goes on repeating itself for ever. Nor does 
the process conform to the Hegelian for¬ 
mula of dialectical development from 
thesis to anti-thesis and from that to syn¬ 
thesis. On the Sankhya view, increasing 
differentiation proceeds pari passu with 
increasing integration within the evolving 
whole, so that by this two-fold process of 
what was an incoherent, indeterminate 




homogeneous whole evolves into a co¬ 
herent; determinate heterogeneous whole. 

The different stadia in the order of 
cosrhic evolution are represented as 
follows; 

(1)^ The unknowable and uncharac- 
terisable original ground of the world of 
objects—Prakrit! or the Reals In a state of 
equilibrium. 

• ’(2) Tho knowable or empirical uni¬ 

verse as the stuff of consciousness—Maliat 
or* the intelligible essence of the cosmos, 
evolved by differentiation and integration 
within file formless Prakriti. 

(31 The individuated but still in- 
deteiniinatc stuff bifurcated into two 
M-ries~- Subject- experience and Plbject- 
exptrience, the one comprising the empiri¬ 
cal Ego. Asmita or Ahankara; the other 
comprising, through the mediation of the 
former, the subtile vehicles of potential 
Energy, the ultimate subtile constituents 
of the maluiia! world -Tanmatra or 
Suksnia-bhula. 

(4) The determinate stuff of the 
Subject-sene^ m the form of sensory and 
motor shift, ant> that or the Object-series 
in the form of atomic matter-stuff in which 
tho I twin tarns are actuoiised as specific 
sensible Energies--the Paramanus or the 
a'luos of dilfcient kinds c.f gross matter. 

(5) Vhe coJietent and integrated 
maMer-stuif or individual substances like 
inorganic objects. vegetable and animal 
organisms, all of which are subject to 
change or evolution and dissolution. 

(6) So the cosmic series moves on in 
ascending stages of unstable equilibrium 
until the reverse course of equilibration 
and dissipation of Energy, which constant¬ 
ly accompanies the evolution and trans¬ 
formation of Energy, completes the dis¬ 
integration of the universe into the original 
unmanifested ground, Hie unknowable 
Prakriti. 

Throughout the process ot evolution 
the Reals—Sattva, Rajas and Tanias— 
assume an infinite diversity of forms and 
powers, but they can neither be created 
nor destroyed. The individual objects of 
experience are subject to addition and 
subtraction, growth and decay which are 
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only due to changes of collocation and con¬ 
sequent changes of state from tlie poten¬ 
tial to the actual. The total amount of 
Energy, therefore, remains the same, while 1 
the world is constantly changing and 
evolving. It follows from this that cause 
and effect are only more or less evolved 
forms of the same ultimate Energy and 
that the sum of effects exists in the sum', 
of causes in a potential form. What we call 1 
the cause and the effect are only the un- • 
manifested and manifested forms of the • 
same thing, power or energy. All effects 
are contained potentially in their material 
causes and are manifested by certain con¬ 
comittant conditions which set free the 
energy of the cause and make it patent 
and manifest. The Sankhya view of causa¬ 
tion thus follows logically from its doctrine 
of the conservation and transformation of 
Energy. On this view of causation the 
perplexing problem of the relation between 
cause and effect conceived as two separate 
entities does not arise. If the cause be 
somelhmg different from the effect and 
separated fiom it by an interval of time and 
space, we cannot understand how any 
energy or force can pass from the former 
1o the lalter. If, however, cause and effect 
he regarded as two different states of the 
same thing or power, the hypothesis of a 
] assage ol energy from the one to the other 
becomes unnecessary, and the effect may 
he said to be a manifestation of the energy 
latent in the cause or rather the unmani- 
f cried causal energy made manifest. 
Another point of special interest that 
should be noted here is the Sankhya con¬ 
ception of atoms as complex • systems. 
Alums are not regarded as simple, indivi¬ 
sible and ultimate constituents of matter. 
There are three stages in the genesis of 
matter; (1) the orginal infinitesimal units 
of Mass which arise within Prakriti when 
its original equilibrium is disturbed 
(tamasa- ahankara called bhutadi) and *on 
which Rajas or Energy does work, (2) the 
infra-alomic potencies, charged with differ¬ 
ent kinds of energy, which result from the 
action of Energy oq the original Mass- 
units (tanmatra), and (3) the five different 
kinds of atoms which are said to be-the 
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. indivisible parts of gross matter, but are 
themselves complex Tanmatric systems 
(Sthula-bhufa-pavnmaim). Thus atoms are 
found to be complex systems of potential 
powers or energies which are infra-atomic 
in their nature. This is a splendid prophecy 
about the divisibility of atoms now admitted 
by modern Western scientists. 

The Ad vaita-Vedanta theory of Maya 
and the world's evolution out of it: is re¬ 
garded by many as a philosophical puzzle. 
Let us see what light one gets on this puzz¬ 
ling matter from the standpoint of the 
positive sciences. Maya is regarded by the 
Ycihuiiin as the material cause (upadana- 
karai a) of the world. The power of Maya 
is the power to realise the unreal -to impart 
practical Reality or mediate existence to 
that which does not and cannot possess 
absolute Reality or self-existence. Maya is 
al once real and unreal, while Brahman 
(Self) is absolute Reality, absolute Intelli¬ 
gence and absolute Bliss. The world 
evolves out of Maya (mayapormama), so 
that Maya m the Vedanta replaces the 
Prakriti of Sankhva. But Maya aiul by 
implication the world, originates out of 
Brahman not by a process of evolution 
(parinama), hut oi vivarta or seif-aliena¬ 
tion. The .-a It’-ahcoafion of the Ab: olme, 
acting tin •nigh Maya, produces in the begin¬ 
ning the subtile element of Akasa which is 
one, infinite and all-pcrvasRc and has the 
capacity of sound. Finm Akasa evolves 
Vayu as a subtile gaseous matter which is 
instinct with the potential of mechanical 
energy, i.e., of pressure or 1 impact. From 
Vayu comes Tejas as a subtile radiant mat¬ 
ter which* contains in potentia the energy of 
light and heat. Ap evolves from Tejas and 
is a subtile viscous matter, instinct with the 
potency of taste. Lastly, Earth comes from 
Ap and is a subtile hard matter which pos¬ 
sesses the potency of smell. These five 
subtile elements are compounded in five 
different ways to give rise to the five 
gross material elements of those names 
(Mahabhutas). The gross element of Akasa 
is produced by the combination of the five 
subtile elements in .the proportion, four 
parts of Akasa and one part of each of the 
other four subtile elements. Simlarly, each 


of the other four gross elements is produced 
by the combination of the subtile elemnetg 
in the proportion, four parts of that element 
and one part of each of the other four—the 
four parts of the element to be produced 
being the radical in each case. This process 
by which a gross element is produced from 
the subtile elements is called Pancikarana 
or quintuplication. 

The subtile elements (suksnia bhutas) 
are forms of homogenous and continuous 
matter, without any atomicity of structure. 
The gross elements (mahabhutas) are com¬ 
posite. but even these are regarded as conti¬ 
nuous and without any atomic structure. 
Vedanta speaks of Amt or the atom not n» 
an ultimate indivisible discrete constituent 
of matter, but as the smallest conceivable 
quantum or measure of matter. When the 
gross (dements arc once formed, the differ¬ 
ent kinds of substance or individual things 
and beings are derived from them by the 
evolutionary process called Parinama. Matter 
is constantly undergoing change of states. 
Causation is this change of states m matter. 
The effect is only the cause m a new colloca¬ 
tion. Change is of two kinds." It may be a spon¬ 
taneous process, without external influence. 
Action from without is not always a condi¬ 
tion of change, nor is it neeessaiy that more 
than one substance should combine to gene¬ 
rate naother substance, e.g., the formation 
of curds from milk. Change may also be 
due to combination with other substances. 
Such combination may produce a compound 
substance which possesses either like quali¬ 
ties with the constituents or unlike and new 
qualities not to be found in the constituents. 
In this way the world’s evolution goes on 
until the reverse process of dissolution be¬ 
gins and completes the disintegration of 
the cosmos into its original ground—Maya, 
the inscrutable power of Brahman or the 
Self. The Vedanta is at one with the 
Sankhya in holding that the self which is 
just consciousness as such, is above matter 
and the cosmic process of evolution. To 
create another substance, e.g., the formation 
of self is the logical presupposition and the 
rational ground of both the process of evo¬ 
lution and the world-systems formed by it. 
It somehow starts the course of evolution, 
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bat is not itself subject to evolution or dis¬ 
solution. This is a truth which no theory 
of evolution, old or modern, can afford to 
ignore and far less deny. 

So far we have considered what light, 
a compartive study throws on the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta theory of cosmic evolution. 
The limited scope of the present paper does 
not permit us to study in a similar way the 
contributions of other Indian Systems to the 
saijie subject. But the value of the entire 
body of Hindu positive Sciences depends on 
the S( lentilic method of the Hindus. And 
this we propose to consider next. 

. By scientific method is meant the 
method uf discovering scientific truths. It 
is the method of establishing general truths 
about Hie facts of experience or the objects 
of the world, in other words the method of 
discovering the laws ot Nairne. The value 
oj a scinece depends entirely on the value 
of the method 1 ! follows m its investigation 
oi the phenomena ol Nature to arrive at 
certain general truths. So the question as 
in the ng!d scientific method occupies an 
important place wi Indian Logic. Scientific 
method consLts of two main parts, namely, 
ob; nrva! ion oi and experiments on facts, 
ohd gene! ahsation of facts in the form ol 
laws or principles. With regard to the tiist, 
prut we find that the entire apparatus oi' 
Hindu scientific method proceeded on the 
basis of observed instances carefully 
analyst d and sifted. This was the source of 
the plisysieo-ehemical theories and classi¬ 
fications. But in Anatomy the Hindus went 
a step further anti practised dissection on 
dead bodies for purposes of practical 
demonstration. In some sciences the obser- 
t alien of facts was precise, minute and 
thoroughly scientific, while in others it 
was rather defective, probably on account 
of the lack of piactical interest. Experi¬ 
ments were, of course, conducted for pur¬ 
poses of chemical operations in relation to 
the arts and manufactures But of experi¬ 
ment as an independent method of proof or 
discovery, the instances recorded in books 
are rare. This may appear to be a serious 
defect in the scientific method of the 
Hindus. But here we should point out that 
the experimental proof of a scientific 


hypothesis involves the logical fallacy of 
affirming the consequent. It is here sup¬ 
posed that if the consequences of an hypo¬ 
thesis are verified, the hypotheses itself is 
true. But this is not necessarily so, for 
there may be other hypotheses that would 
yield the same consequences. Experiment 
cannot prove a scientific hypothesis simply 
by verifying its consequences. For this,, 
other factors like repeated observation and. 
careful analysis of observed facts are essen¬ 
tially necessary. The observation of facts 
must be free from the fallacies of nial- 
ohservation and non-observation. These 
were candidly studied by the ancient 
Hindu thinkers and ascribed to three prin¬ 
cipal causes : (1) Dosa or defect of sense- 
organ and of necessary stimulus, e.g., 
diseased condition of the senses, dim light, 
etc : (2) Samprayoga, i.e., presentation of 
a pml or an aspect instead of the whole: 
and (2) Ramskara or the disturbing in¬ 
fluence of mental predisposition, e.g., ex¬ 
pectation, memory, habit, prejudice, etc. 

The second part of the scientific 
method deals with the problems of infer¬ 
ence and generalisation, or induction from 
paiiicuku facts of observation. Inference 
m Indian Logic is based on the establish¬ 
ment of an invariable eoiicomittance between 
the middle term and the major term, or 
the ground and the object of inference 
(vyapli). Thus inference is neither merely 
foimal nor merely material, but a combined 
formal-material, deductive inductive pro¬ 
cess. It is neither the Aristotelian syllogism 
which is a formal-deductive process, nor 
Mill's induction which is a material-induc¬ 
tive process, but the real inference which 
must combine formal validity with material 
truth. In the West the modern school of 
mathematical logic now recognises this 
truth and makes a distinction between im¬ 
plication and inference,, As regards logical 
form, inference in Indian Logic consists Of 
five propositions for purposes of demons- 
tiation, and of three propositions for that 
of acquisition of knowledge for oneself. The 
third proposition is collect udaharana and 
is a general proposition which is supported 
by facts of observation. It thus combines 
and harmonises Mill’s view of the major 
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premise as a brief memorandum of like 
instances already observed, with the Aris¬ 
totelian view of it as a universal proposition 
which is the formal ground of inference. 
But the question is : What is our warrant 
for taking the leap from observed to un¬ 
observed cases ? Under what conditions are 
we justified to assert a Universal Real pro¬ 
position on the basis of our necessarily 
limitixI observation ? What is the ground or 
the method of induction ? 

According to the Buddhists, a general 
proposition may be based on the principle 
of causality or essential identity (karya- 
karanabhava or tadatmya). If two objects 
are related to cadi other as cause and 
effect, or if the two have the same essence, 
then we may say that they are universally 
related, i.e., whenever the one is, the other 
must be. There can be no exception to their 
uniform relation, since that would lead to 
the absurd position that an effect may be 
produced without any cause or that an 
object may be different from itself. If then, 
we can discover the relation of causality or 
essential identity between two objects, we 
con arrive at a universal or general propo¬ 
sition which is the ground of inference. To 
discover the causal relation, the Buddhists 
recommend the method of pancakarani 
which consists of five steps as follows : 
(1) non-perception of the ‘elfeet’ pheno¬ 
menon, (2) perception of the ‘cause’ pheno¬ 
menon, (J) perception of the ‘effect’ pheno¬ 
menon m immediate succession, (4) dis¬ 
appearance or elimination of the ‘cause’ 
phenomenon, (5) dsiappearance or elimina¬ 
tion of the ‘effect’ phenomenon in imme¬ 
diate succession. The method of pancakarani 
it will be seen, is a combination of the 
positive and the negative application of J. S. 
Mill’s Method of Difference and, as such, it 
may be called the Joint Method of Differ¬ 
ence. It has some, advantages over Mill’s 
methods of Agreement, Difference and Joint 
Method of Agreement and Difference, each 
taken by itself. It obviates the difficulties 
in which each of these‘methods is involved. 
If when all other circumstances remain the 
same, the appearance of one phenomenon 
is iftimediately followed by the appearance 
of another and its disappearance is imme¬ 


diately followed by the disappearance of the 
other, we become doubly sure that the onto 
is the cause of the other. Similarly, a 
universal proposition may be based on the 
discovery of an essential identity between 
two objects. Thus we know that'all men 
are animals, because animality belongs to 
the essence of both, and men without ani¬ 
mality will not be men, 

r * 

The Naya method of induction is diffe¬ 
rent from that of the Buddhists. For 4he 
Naiyayikas. causality and essential identity 
are not the ultimate grounds of Induction, 
but are themselves established by induction. 
There is but one method of induction whiqh 
consists of the following steps : (1) Anvaya 
or observation of agreement in presence 
between two facts, (2) Vyatireka or obser¬ 
vation of agreement in absence between 
them, (3) Vyabhicaradarsana or non- 
observation of any contrary instance in 
which the one is without the other, (4) 
lJriulhinira>a or elimination of nil external 
conditions on which the relation between 
the two facts may be suspected to be depen¬ 
dent, (5) Taika or indirect proof of in¬ 
variability of the relation by exposing the 
contradictions which arise out of its denial, 
(l>) Samanyalaksann perception or percep¬ 
tion of the universals which under-lie the 
particulars of experience and constitute the 
ultimate ground of induction. It will be seen 
here that the Naiyayikas agree with J. S. 
Mali in holding that the principle of causal¬ 
ity is itself an empirical generalisation, 
although it is universal in its scope and is 
nowhere contradicted in our experience. 
But they do not accept with Mill four or five 
methods of induction. For them the induc¬ 
tive me thod is one, although it is a complex 
process in which we have to pass through 
several stages. That this is really so is now 
admitted by the Western logicians when 
they say that none of the methods of Mill 
can by itself establish and warrant induc¬ 
tion and that they should supplement one 
another for conclusive inductive proof. As 
Sir Brajendranath says, “Mill’s Method of 
Agreement breaks down in dealing with 
cases of uniformities of co-existence uncon¬ 
nected with causation ; the Nyaya method is 
a more daring and original attempt, and is 



far more comprehensive in scope, being 
applicable to all uniformities of co-existence 
and of causation alike”. 

The account of The Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient Hindus given here is very 
brief and fragmentary. It hardly does justice 
to the range and depth of the comparative 
study of Hindu positive science and its 
methodology that one actually finds in the 
book. But it will serve some useful purpose. 
It will give one some idea of the achieve¬ 
ments of the ancient Hindus in the positive 
sciences and their methodology. It will also 


convince one that the contributions of the , 
ancient Indians to these subjects deserve 
careful consideration even at the present 
day. Above all, it will, we hope, create fc,; 
lively interest in the comparative and critic■ 
cal study of Indian philosophy. If competent 
scholars devote themselves to this much, 
needed and fruitful study of Indian thought..: 
in all its aspects, the unfinished work of .Sftk 
Brajendranath will be continued and some 
day completed. And the result will be &U 
great revival of Indian thought with a great’*.; 
future before it. ' . 


THE CHINESE TANNING 


INDUSTRY OF CALCUTTA 


By SATISH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


The Government of Tndia of late had 
declared that all Chinese residents in India 
were to be regarded as foreigners. The 
Indian Gov<nnm:el bus after that decided to 
stop their business. 

Chinese Banks used to finance these 
Chinese Tanners. Upto the present time 
the Chinese Tanners of Calcutta had been 
expanding year to year. It had not been 
possible at any time to get an accurate idea 
of the volume of business in Leather handl¬ 
ed by the Chinese because of the violent 
resistance offered successfully by those 
people to submit to the requirements of the 
Factory Act, Industrial and other similar 
Acts and also to provide correct reports. 

The volume of business is estimated to 
be many crores of rupees worth of tanned 
leather per year of which a large portion is 
exported and brings in foreign exchange for 
India. 

It is estimated that about 10,000 non- 
Chinese people find occupation in various 
capacities in connection with the Chinese 
Tanning Industry. 

Although so many people find occupa¬ 
tion in the industry yet for tanning work 
proper the Chinese employ no other people 
but themselves. 


Jiulinn Chamars In Chinese Tanneries 

In the Chinese Tanneries it is only the 
must repugnant work —that of liming, dehair- , 
jog and fleshing the hides—that provide em¬ 
ployment for non-Chinese. Indian Chamars 
do these jobs for tht' Chinese. All subse¬ 
quent processes are conducted by the 
Chinese m which Chinese men, womeh 
and children find employment. As far 
possible, the Chinese keep their process.,, 
secret to themselves. They do not let the 
non-Chinese know the formulae they use*, 
jor making liquors, varnishes, etc. 

The Chinese in families conduct leather,; 
manufacturing operations as family occupy -1 
tmn from deinning to the finish. The factories’ 
have pits, machineries, etc., which are utilis-' 
ed by individual families paying so much to l 
the factory owner for allowing the different, ■ 
processes to be worked and machineries to, 
be used. The labour is that of the fgmily 
unit. The machines are hired out at a piecO, 
rate of turnover. The huge Industry of 
the Chinese in Calcutta is really decentralise 
ed and manned by individual families. 

The capital is* found partly from the 
family resources and partly by the, factory 
owners, partly by Chinese Banks and also by 



jjndian Registered Co-operative Societies. 
Two Indian Government Co-operatives are 
there in the same area of Tangra, Calcutta, 
to help the Chinese Industry. 

On account of the aggressive war im¬ 
posed on India by the People’s China, the 
Government of India has wisely put in res¬ 
trictions on the movements of the Chinese 
and the Chinese Banks have been frozen. 
The Chinese Tanners are daily being thrown 
out of employment. Ultimately as the 
natural consequence of restrictions and ot 
shutting off of Trading, the vast Industry is 
bound to collapse. 

The Crbli p- the Chinese Tanning Industry 

The p i- ‘.speck; of this industry are of its 
being' closed down. It is likely to create 
considers ole disturbance in India’s economy 
if Hu- indu-iry is allowed to collapse, oom- 
placcnily. as is being felt by on-lookers like 
mo today. As has been pointed out already it 
is not only the several hundred Chinese that 
would be affected but thousands of Indians 
also would be alfected and the stoppage of 
the supply of leather from Chinese tanneries 
will create a void which cannot be allowed 
to happen. 

A w iv should be found for prevent¬ 
ing tin' creation of any such void. 

A Scheme for Continuation of Normal 
Conditions 

To la gin with, the Government of India 
should lake a census of the Chinese in the 
Chinese tamu nes of Calcutta and record 
the material possession of all individuals 
and families. 'Phis has in a way begun but 
may be, not so thoroughly. After the re¬ 
cord of possession is satisfactorily taken the 
Government takes the assets over for keep¬ 
ing in custody. The tannery property, all 
investment therein jiv building machinery 
' Slock in trade*, hides, leather and chemicals, 
become Government of India property. The 
. Chinese population in the Chinese Tannery 
Camp or Town are order eel to work and 
become only labourers in the industry. 
Tanning work goes on undisturbed exactly 
in thd same way in the* same family units as 


before. The difference will be that the erst¬ 
while proprietors of family tanning units will 
now work under India Government order? as 
controlled labourers under surveillance. In 
place of what they used to get as profit on 
their turnover, they will now get -tokens 
01 cards for obtaining their necessaries in 
proportion to their turnover. The scale 
will be on piece rate. They will have no 
opprotunity now of having savings or pro¬ 
fits. In their communistic society in 
China, they live something like Ibis sort of 
life of labour under Government surveil¬ 
lance and this should be acceptable to the 
Chinese population of Gala tta. Regimen¬ 
tation of all families is the rule in China.* 
What is suggested may be nothing more 
than what is normal in People’s China. 

Government provides the hides and 
chemicals and other requirements and 
markets the product through the usual 
channel in the old way where little change 
would be preccptible. 

In order to accomplish this the Govern¬ 
ment will have to cordon off the area of 
Chinese tanneries. Let ys call it the 
“China Tanning Camp.” It will be admi¬ 
nistered by a Special Officer with special 
powers. Supply of water and food mate¬ 
rials, fuel and clothing, stationery, etc., will 
be provided against labour tokens. There 
will be Government-owned shops of all 
possible requisites normally required for 
civic life. Considering the violent ternpe* 
lament of Chinaman in general it would 
be necessary to have a full contingent of 
ordinary and armed police for the Camp- 
town. The police vigil will be round the 
clock—day and night—and every group 
say 3 or 4 factories, will have one police¬ 
man on duty by shifts all day and night. 
Necessary Police Camp, Hospital, Bazar 
and Prison will have to be allocated to the 
China Tannery Camp. On the other hand 
there will be all amenities possible in a 
Camp life within the cordoned area. 

The Final Shape of Chinese Tanning 
Industry in Calcutta 

The first phase consists of taking 
over the industry by the Government of 



India and treating the Chinese population 
as working families maintained by the 
(Government and employed in tanning 
work as they used to do under control and 
regulation. 

In the second phase— ips' the process? 
of taking over gets normalised section by 
section in the area, the families of Indian 
subjects are put along with the Chinese 
, families as employees of Jndia Government. 
As the newly introduced family gets effi¬ 
ciency in the technique of leather manu¬ 
facture, the teaching Chinese family is re¬ 
patriated by paying back in cash for the 
property taken ^over at the outset. In this 
.way what is now the Chinese tanning indus¬ 
try may be in course of transfer a Bengali- 
Behari-Uttar Pradeshi leather manufactur¬ 
ing industry of Calcutta. 

Chamar-vs-Nfon-Chamars 

It is only the Chamois or their equi¬ 
valent caste people in India who handle 
hide and Ian them. The same system as 
the Chinese employ for tanning by fami¬ 
lies is prevalent hi U.P. where the State Gov¬ 
ernment has created tanners' co-operative 

societies and constructed tanneries. Fami- 

• 

lies as proprietors work in the compound. 
The families are free to buy raw materials 
and hides from anybody from anywhere 
and they are free to sell the finished 
leather anywhere. They have to pay the 
co-operative for such material as may 
have been purchased from the Co-opera¬ 
tive. They have to pay the piece rate for 
machinery utilised or for hourly service as 
of the disintegrator for crushing bark or 
myrobalams. They sell to the co-opera¬ 
tive or outside and pay back the dues to 


the Co-operative. The system Jhas freed 
the Chamars from the clutches of money-, 
lenders. Those who are in the Co-operative 
are earning double of what they used tO : V; 
earn unaided. An additional amenity i# . 
that their houses are now free from the..; 
offensive liming-fleshing smell and of tarn ' 
refuses. This is what has been happenings 
in U.P. and U.P. Chamars might easily;;;, 
fall in for participating in the second phasfd.! 
of replacement of China families by Indian/ 
families. But the Chamai's of Bihar and 
U.P. do not as a rule bring their families' ; 
to Calcutta. Therefore, the taking over ; 
should have to be done by Bengalees. It;' 
is unlikely that Chamar families from ■ 
the villages of Bengal would be available' 
to participate in a form of life to which 
they are not accustomed. They have 
neither the initiative, nor the adaptability,. 
nor the enterprising spirit to take up 
family tanning in town conditions like the' 
Chamars of U.P. For filling the place of 
Chinese families new Bengalee families of. 
middle class or peasant class people will , 
have to be trained up. 

As a trainer for tanning my experience 
with Bengal is that they take to from liming 
to finishing process quite normally and 
acquire speed and skill in course of a 
year by devoted urge to learn. I have 
faith that if proper environment is created/ 
and proper ideology is presented, young- ' 1 
men and women of Bengal in families will ) 
take up the industry and fill the place of 
Chinese tanners and bring in culture and 
good breeding of the Bengalees to the 
tanning trade and contribute to tlip creation . 
of a high grade of civic life as an elevat¬ 
ing occupation and not a degrading occupa¬ 
tion as it now is. 


LIFE WITH AN AKTIS1 

By MRS. D. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 

VI 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever." It 
seems ever so paradoxical that an artist 
whose joy is to create things of beauty finds 
pleasure in the game of destruction. But this 
sort of diversity is found in Sri Devi Prasad 
Roy Chowdhury. He can be as hard as he is 
kind. His heart melts when he sees a person 
in distress and when he is not able to give 
some relief. This trait he might have in¬ 
herited from his mother. Many a crook has 
taken advantage of this softness in his 
nature. More than once his knidness had 
been returned by an ungrateful gesture 
from the receivers. His sensitive nature 
rebelled against this attitude and for the 
time being it hardened his heart but it could 
not wipe out the natural disposition of the 
man. 

In spite of the predominance of this 
trait in his character Devi Prasad is not 
what one would call a man of mild temper. 
He Hares up if anything goes wrong, lie is 
very conscious of his own honour and he 
can never excuse anyone who tries to stulti¬ 
fy his name. He would do all that, is in his 
power to make such a person bend down in 
humility and regret his own action. 

Devi Prasad is a peculiar person. In his 
talks he is a thorough aristocrat, with a 
staunch faith in the purity of blue blood. 
But in hi? works he is with the proletariat. 
His “Triumph of Labour” depicts the 
struggle of the working man whose every 
sinew rises up in arms to fight against odds. 
In the ‘Victims of Hunger” the grim reality 
of starvation is portrayed in a way which 
makes one’s heart cry out for the suffering 
crowd. The terrible carnage of the Calcutta 
famine which he witnessed with his own 
eyes, inspired the artist to execute this 
piece of work. We find the same sympathe¬ 
tic trend of his feeling for the poor in his 
stories such as the “Kickshaw Puller” and 
the, “Dustbin.” 

Yet this same man is a firm believer 


in the distinction of class. According to 
him the insignia of birth is sure to manifest 
itself in each man’s life. A man who is bem 
in poverty, even if he is able to accumulate 
wealth, will seldom have the generosity of 
a prince who is born in the midst of luxury 
and for whom magnanimity of heart forms 
a part of his tradition. The latter’s heart 
would bleed if circumstances did not allow 
him to act according to the dictates of his 
nature, while each act of charity of the 
former may be the result of deep calculation. 

II grieves the artist to acknowledge 
that the class that was once responsible for 
the development of art and culture in our 
country is gradually on the decline. The, 
clamour for equality, he says, has affected 
the condition of this class. The artist fears 
that the continuous suppression of their 
natural inclination will soon bring a change 
in their mentality. 

Another peculiar characteristic of Sri 
Devi Prasad is that though he lives in the 
midst of a civilized society he is essentially 
a primitive man. He loves the wild beauty 
of the jungle and the natural way of living 
of those who are still out of touch with 
civilization. Whenever the pent-up atmos¬ 
phere of the conventional life seems to 
suffocate him, he longs to run to the 
wilderness to invigorate his system with its 
fresh and uncontaminated air. But such 
opportunities are rare in his life. A man 
who is bound by duties at home and in the 
office cannot often indulge in such luxuries. 
He has to wait patiently for his chance 
after fulfilment of his obligations. When his 
mood prompts him to run away and his 
responsibilities make him linger, he feels 
the burden of family life and curses his own 
folly in having entered into matrimony. Yet 
I wonder whether a person with such 
strong emotions could have been happy if 
he had none to shower his affection on or 
to growl at, when he felt out of sorts. 



' The moment he is free he is ready with 
his paraphernalia which are certainly not 
ifrnall. Apart from its sombre beauty the 
jungle has yet another attraction for the 
artist. He is a keen ‘shikari’. He was at¬ 
tracted t by this sport from his boyhood. His 
uncle’s’armoury at Tajhat used to entice 
him. But since children had no access to the 
place, h*e had to wait for his opportunity to 
•steal the weapons in tho darkness of the 
night. He accompanied his uncle in some of 
his shooting excursions. These were great 
occasions for the boy and he looked forward 
to them'with a lot of expectation. Sri Gopal 
Lai Roy (the R»tjah of Tajhat) his uncle, 
believed in shooting his beast, perched 
safely on the back of an elephant while his 
poor victim was driven towards his death 
by the beaters, giving the animal no chance 
of escape or aggression. A great retinue 
therefore accompanied them during these 
expeditions. Devi Prasad neither approved 
of this method of shooting nor its pomposity. 
Yet his love for shikar impelled him to 
join the party. Once, during these expe¬ 
ditions he shot a panther and his heart 
bounced with joy. But he dared not claim 
his bag for fear of being forbidden to 
touch a weapon in future. He knew his 
uncle was a jealous shikari and thought it 
prudent to let him usurp the credit of the 
hunt. 

For a long time after my marriage 1 
was ignorant about this trait in the artist’s 
character. It remained dormant for an ex¬ 
tensive period and was revived when our 
son grew big enough to possess an air gun 
and start shooting at birds. He began to 
incite his father to go for picnics where he 
could make free use of his weapon. I 
joined with my son in order to have the 
benefit of some fun and an outing. Picnic 
as such has no attraction for my husband. 
He cannot understand why people should 
go out of the way to have their meals when 
they could enjoy the same at home and 
with greater comfort. But any prospect of 
shooting was most alluring to him. Being 
aware of this weakness we tempted him 
with the bait, fie fell into the trap and 
agreed to go. By this time he had pur¬ 
chased a double-barrel gun and a rifle 


and procured the licence. Our gardener Who 
perhaps felt the need of a few coins in his 
pocket as reward, declared most emphati¬ 
cally that we could easily get ducks and 
birds at a short distance from the city. 
Vandalur, a place about 35 miles from 
Madras, was chosen for our first trip. We 
were told we might have a chance of meet-' 
ing with a leapord if we could stay there 
overnight. This of course, I came to dis¬ 
cover later was a mere hoax to dupe the 
artist and drain his purse. Ours was a 
fairly big party and therefore the tempters' 
were not successful in their premier 
attempt. But their continued perseverence 
had its effect. The artist fell a victim to. , 
their plot, went to Vandalur once again and . 
came back disappointed. 

Our next excursion was to Nagalapu- 
ram, a village about seventy miles from the 
city. Some interested fellows gave the 
artist to understand that its neighbourhood 
was infseted with leopards. Since there 
was a traveller’s bungalow where we could 
stay, it was decided that 1 and our son 
should accompany him with a few friends. 
We went with the intention of spending a 
few days there in consequence of whichcW® 
had to take our servants and some essen¬ 
tial articles. I and my husband had a 
small argument about what things to take 
and what not. I was in favour of taking 
the minimum amount of luggage. He pro¬ 
posed that we should take the water filter 
but 1 was strongly against it. I explained 
to him how difficult it was to carry the 
thing in the bus or in the car and at the 
end of it my wish prevailed. It was al¬ 
ready dusk when we arrived at Nagalapu- 
ram. My husband and his guide went in 
search of game after partaking a light sup¬ 
per while we rested in the bungalow. A 
heavy downpour started shortly after the 
shikaris had left. About midnight we 
heard the noise of some bullock carts inter¬ 
mingled with human voices. Any noise In 
a strange place makes one alert. I was 
wondering what it could be when the ser¬ 
vants who were sleeping outside called out 
“Madam, please open .the door, faster has 
arrived.” To be sure there stood the 
m!aster with his merry band, drenched-in 
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rain and damped in spirit. Attempts were 
?:’■ made to encounter the beasts on the two 
following nights but with no better success. 

: The only substantial result of this expe- 

l dition was a shikar story written by the 
artist in which he represented his wife as 
the most fastidious of women where house¬ 
hold matters were concerned, assigning to 
himself the role of the scapegoat of her 
attacks. This story consists of a number 
of amusing episodes and few could ever 
guess that most of the alleged facts depict¬ 
ed therein were the outoome of the artist’s 
imaginative faculty. The story writer has 
the privilege and 1 do not grudge the fun 
enjoyed at my expense. 

Gradually the shikar mania, if I may 
call it by that name, took a serious turn in 
Devi Prasad’s life. His ambition was to 
bag a tiger and he was always on the look¬ 
out for opportunities for the fulfilment of 
his desire. 

During World War IJ, when there was 
Some scare over Japanese bombs, I with my 
son and the servants were sent to Reni- 
gunta, a ruilway colony about a hundred 
miles from Madras. It was almost a solitary 
imprisonment for me. I had no one to talk 
to and nowhere to go except, for a walk ini 
the evenings. I was feeling miserable and 
cursing the war for being the cause of my 
banishment, when one night we were sud¬ 
denly awakened from our sleep by the 
sound of a horn followed by a loud knock 
at the door. As soon os it was opened, in 
came Devi Prasad much exhausted and 
badly hurt owing to some accident. A trail 
of heavy luggage came after him. Much of 
it consisted of his inseparable firearms. 
The school closed a month before its time 
by the order of the Government, and since 
ho started immediately, he had no time to 
inform us. 

An active person without specific work 
is "a difficult person to live with. Devi 
Prasad did not know what to do with his 
time and kept himself busy with all sorts 
of impossible demands. Situated as he was 
he was in no mood tp paint pictures. He 
did not like his guns and rifles to remain 
idle* and was enquiring from everybody 
whether there was 4 any place near about 
where he could make use of his weapons. 


Mamandur, ten miles from Renigunta, was 
declared as the ideal spot. 

Soon all preparations were made to 
start. It was a place where no foodstuffs 
could be had. Since we went with the 
idea of spending a whole week, we had to 
make adequate arrangements for our food for 
not less than eight members. Their appetite 
appeared to have increased ten-fold with 
the knowledge that no eatables were avail¬ 
able at that place. I, who had to provide 
for them all, found it extremely difficult to 
manage and was too eager to get back to 
Renigunta. The artist was unconcerned 
about my position. Every evening he col¬ 
lected his food and went to spend his night 
on the “machan” waiting patiently for the 
elusive animal. One night we heard a gun 
shot and ran to meet the shikari when his 
cart approached our bungalow but the ex¬ 
pression on his face told us that the result 
was not satisfactory. 

Devi Prasad’s spirit of adventure was 
roused by these repeated failures. When 
the war was over and people could move 
about more freely from one place to another, 
the artist made the best use of every avail¬ 
able opportunity to run to the jungle. This 
enabled him to get three panthers and shoot 
tw'o Bengal tigers, one of which escaped 
with his wound to die in his natural envi¬ 
ronment. Their skins are still hanging in 
our room to tempt the shikari to further 
attempts. In spite of his keen interest Devi 
Prasad is not very lucky in these exploits. 
It seldom happened that he did not meet a 
tiger in his quest but the cunning beast es¬ 
caped from being his target by taking a 
position beyond range. Once he saw a tiger 
sitting under his “machan” for full three 
hours and heard him lashing his tail without 
being able to do anything to the great beast. 

Many a time the life of the artist was 
endangered in these shikar expeditions. Yet 
the attraction of the jungle life and his love 
of adventure got the better of him and they 
did not allow him to remain quiet. On one 
occasion when he was about to start I dis¬ 
covered that he had a high temperature 
which he kept concealed from me till the 
last moment. I was on the point of post¬ 
poning his departure when our son who was 



then a boy of ten came to his father's res¬ 
cue, He told me not to stop him, for dis- 
dppoinment would surely increase his fever 
and make him more ill. Since the artist 
was no better than a child at these 
moments, I accepted the boy’s advice. 

At’another time he went to a malaria- 
infested jungle of Jaipur (Orissa). Though 
he was’advised by the doctors to take all 
.precautions against the dread disease and 
he took great care to pack up the medicines 
ho was advised by the doctors to take he for¬ 
got all about it and the inevitable result fol¬ 
lowed. Jnstead of getting the tiger, he con¬ 
tracted a malignanant type of malaria which 
gave cause for anxiety to all concerned. I 
thought this would teach him a lesson and 
he would be less tempted to take such risks 
ih future but no! the cure had made the 
man more bold. 

Devi Prasad once met his adversary, 
the tiger, in very peculiar circumstances. He 
was sitting on the ground behind a camou¬ 
flaged bamboo clump. When the tiger ap¬ 
peared on the scene the light which was to 
have fallen on the animal for an unaccount¬ 
able reason decided to illuminate the place 
where our shikari was sitting giving the 
beast a position of ventage ! What made the 
fnonarch of the jungle so tardy about 
making use of such a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, is still a puzzle to me. 

Tile artist’s shikar experiences are 
varied and thrilling. At one time he had to 
spend a whole nightt under a cart there 
being no bungalow near by. Another time, 
while he was sitting on the “machan” he 
felt the cold touch of a reptile slowly pass¬ 
ing over his body. One can imagine his 
state of mind at the time, for this is the only 
creature in the jungle which unnerves him. 
On another occasion he was caught in the 
rain and took shelter in a thatched cottage. 
On the ceiling of the cottage insects of 
some sort were crawling in large numbers. 
When he lighted his torch to see what they 
were, he was horrified to discover that they 
were scorpions. Luckily, water poured down 


through several leakages in the roof * and 
flooded the room causing the deadly insects, 
to be swept away by its current before they 
could do any harm. y 

But the crowning glory of his shikar - 
experiences was when he was hailed as ay- 
magician or a witch doctor by some villag*^ 
ers at a place near Kurnool. A young womart‘1 
was stung by a scorpion and was writhing, 
in pain. With the consent of her relatives y 
Devi Prasad scratched her skin with a knife . 
and then applied the medicine for scorpion y 
bite, which he always carried with hinty 
when he went to the jungle. Within a tewA 
minutes she was relieved of the pain aJS&y 
was quiet. The simple village folk were 
impressed by this feat that there was ' 
regular scramble among them to please the • 
miracle man! 

While Devi Prasad was passing through 
a certain jungle he came in contact with a 
dangerous type of creeper. If a traveller is 
unaware of its power and goes near, it 
spreads its arm and holds him in its death 
embrace. Nothing can save a man once he 
falls into its clutches. Had he not been 
warned in time by some local people who 
accompanied him, the artist would have 
fallen a victim to this terrible fate. 

Every good husband finds pleasure in, - 
sharing his joys with his partner and Devi,; 
Prasad is no exception to the rule. He had 
the ambition that his wife should see a tiger 
shot. Besides he wanted her to take in. the 
virgin beauty of the forest. Though the ’ 
prospect of killing did not inspire me much, 
umpteen times I had been tempted to see the 
movements of the jungle creatures in their . 
natural home. But the knowledge I have 
gleaned from the descriptions of my hus¬ 
band, taught me to be cautious. I am a 
believer in safety first and therefore ‘ 
decided to curb my curiosity rather than 
risk my life. I was quite content with the 
share of profit that I derived as a result of 
the hunts. These are ornaments of a unique 
type and made from the fangs and claws of 
the kills, designed by the artist. 
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Transport is another obstacle in the 
small-scale sector industrialisation. Despite 
the considerable expansion and improve¬ 
ment of transport facilities over the last 
two Plan periods, the network still remains 
deficient to meet the growing demands of 
industrialisation. In its relation to the 
development of small-industries, the tran¬ 
sport needs may be judged by the fact 
that., with nearly 430 million people at 1.3 
million square miles of area, the country is 
expected to have only 144.000 miles of 
surfaced roads and another 250,000 miles 
of unsurfacecl roads. Thus about 60 per¬ 
cent of the existing road mileage consists 
of earth roads only and is inadequate for 
all weather travel. Lack of bridges, low- 
capacity bridges, rigid load restrictions, 
multiplicity of taxes and absence of reci¬ 
procal agreements between States further 
weaken the system. Moreover, the use of 
existing roads by motor vehicles, is also 
limited. Although there are some 10 
million animal-drawn vehicles, there are 
only 160,000 goods vehicles. 10 In 1957, the 
number of motor vehicles per 1000 sq.km, 
was 130, while the figure of about one truck 
per mile of surfaced road compared with 5 
to 10 trucks per mile in many other coun¬ 
tries. In the same year, the number of motor 
vehicles per 100,000 population was only 89 
in India compared to 483 for the Philippines 
and 903 for Ceylon.” 11 As against the target 
of 40,000 vehicles set in the Second Plan, 
the actual production in 1960-61 is expected 
to be of the order of 30,000. 12 

The result is that the reorganisation of 
traditional industry and the introduction of 
small industries based on steadily improv¬ 
ing techniques have been possible only 
where electricity and transport facilities 
were available. Concentration of small-scale 
industrialisation in urban areas has thus 
checked the dispersal of opportunities of 
incomd and employment all over the coun¬ 
try. 


Community development programmes 
are designed to ensure that the possibilities 
of small-scale and cottage industry are fully 
utilised. “Although some of the existing 
pilot projects did comparatively good woi'k, 
the total achievement was below expecta¬ 
tion particularly in providing greater em¬ 
ployment potentials. These c projects have 
highlighted some of the weak spots in rural 
industrialisation such as the lack of adequate 
supervision at the district level, lack of co¬ 
ordination between the various agencies, 
lack of facilities for marketing products 
locally and inadequacy of finance, mate¬ 
rials and technical assistance.”' 2 

One of the principle factors adversely 
affecting the tempo of progress during the 
first two Plans was the inadequacy of the 
administrative machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment. The production of small industries 
fell short of the fixed targets in many cases 
mainly due to “late submission of schemes 
by State Governments for technical exami¬ 
nation, delay in according sanctions by the 
Centre, inadequate machinery in most of 
the States, paucity of technical personnel 
and, to some extent, delays due to reorga¬ 
nisation of Slates.” 11 To avoid delays, some 
steps were taken by most of the All India 
Boards and by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry in the direction of simplifica¬ 
tion of procedure. However, “some proce¬ 
dural formalities in regard to certain mat¬ 
ters like acquisition of land and construc¬ 
tion of buildings, purchase of machinery 
and recruitment of technical and adminis¬ 
trative staff were understood to have ham¬ 
pered the speedy implementation of the 
States’ schemes. In regard to the Centrally 
sponsored schemes, particularly those relat¬ 
ing to small-scale industries, the principal 
factors responsible for impeding the pro¬ 
gress were lack of proper buildings and 
paucity of technical and administrative 
staff.” 16 

There is considerable amount of over- 
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lapping and duplication of effort in the was considerable accumulation of unsold 
formulation and implementation of pro- stock mainly due to the deterioration In 


grammes for village and small-scale indus¬ 
tries at all levels ; namely, the Centre, the 
States, and the field. Thus the develop¬ 
ments ehvisaged in the scheme of rural 
industrialisation have been devoid of a 
unified $iew of the entire problem. The 
existing institutions and agencies have not 
always been able to take an integrated view 
|. beoause each of them operates in its own 
specified field with limited objective. 

In formulating the programmes for the 
development of* small industries, parti¬ 
cularly traditional crafts, the government’s 
* approach during the past decade, was essen¬ 
tially a protective one calling for the im¬ 
position of certain restrictions on the expan¬ 
sion and modernisation of the related large 
and medium-scale industries. The safe¬ 
guards provided under the “common pro¬ 
duction programme” included, among other 
measures of assistance, the reservation of 
spheres of production, the pegging down of 
production and levy of a cess on large-scale 
industry and giving a price advantage to 
the smaller units through differential taxa¬ 
tion, subsidies, sales rebates, etc. The pro¬ 
tection of small-scale industries against com¬ 
petition from large-scale industries was 
based on two considerations : first, to make 
them economically self-supporting and; 
second, to transfer surplus labour from the 
declining trades to other occupations with 
the creation of new employment opportuni¬ 
ties. This protective policy in its total effect 
has resulted, at least in the short run, in 
holding up the overall industrial advance 
and consequently a slow down of its propor¬ 
tion of increase to the total national product. 
Moreover, it is now clear that the protection 
to declining small industries may not solve 
the unemployment problem In the long run 
as it envisages the use of labour intensive 
methods in other sectors of the economy, 
such as construction and services. 

14. Lastly, the production programme 
of the small-scale industrial sector was not 
based on the correlation between the 
demand and production of certain varieties 
of goods. For instance, when the rates of 
rebate, etc., were reduced in 1958-59, there 


the general economic conditions of the 
people as a result of unfavourable seasonal 
conditions and the rise of the price of 
essential requirements. 

Measures for Promotion 

Obviously, in terms of the potential 
contribution to output and employment in 
a developing economy, the developing of 
small industry depends on its capacity to 
help the craftsmen to adapt their skills to 
meet the rising modern-type demands and 
thus gradually to transform itself into a 
geographically decentralised and efficiently 
modernised small-scale sector on the basis 
of a rationalised overall programme of in¬ 
dustrialisation. This offers the best pros-* 
pects so as to continue to compete success¬ 
fully with large-scale concerns and, 
therefore, deserves priority. The main 
line of action should, therefore, be to orien¬ 
tate the small-scale industrial policy in 
the direction aiming at the adoption of the 
improved techniques which will yield 
higher production and quality and, in turn, 
higher incomes and employment. It means 
that a progressive programme of develop¬ 
ment has to be introduced in which em¬ 
phasis should be on the positive measures 
of improvement. These measures include, 
among other things, the following forms 
of productive efficiency: 

(a) Mechanisation of small-scale in¬ 
dustry represents one of the most important 
conditions for its progress. However, it 
does not mean in all cases the intfoduction 
of entirely new equipment and machinery 
by abandoning the traditional or old pro¬ 
duction tools, or the extensive substitution 
of human labour and skill by modern 
machinery. It conceives those aspects of 
manufacturing procedures that aim at in¬ 
creasing the productive efficiency by iih- 
proving both equipment and process, or 
fuller utilisation of the existing facilities. 
On the one hand, it involves technological 
improvement in the productive.equipment 
and methods of small industries thus low¬ 
ering the cost of production and improving 
the quality, while, on the other hand, it pro. 
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vides technological employment relieving the 
workers from the burden of their traditional 
production methods that require streneous 
physical effort and improving their working 
conditions. 

(b) It should, however, be emphasised 
that productivity and employment do not 
necessarily increase in proportion to the 
rise in the level of mechanisation. In fact, 
“unless some of the pre-requisites for 
mechanisation are available, such as 
markets, working capital, raw material 
supply and managerial and technical skill, 
any attempt to introduce premature and 
drastic technological change will inevitably 
lead to under utilisation of capital equip¬ 
ment as well as of labour.” 17 It is, there¬ 
fore, imperative to build up a dynamic and 
modern small industries sector by means 
of advisory services, marketing and credit 
assistance programmes and raw material 
allocation and import control. 

(c) The organisational element as a 
factor to make better use of available re¬ 
sources and skills in order to effectively 
mobilise the process of economic develop¬ 
ment has hardly been sufficiently stressed 
so far. The family control of enterprises 
is still a general rule which tends to inhi¬ 
bit the development and growth of a body 
of professional managers in order to prove 
themselves successful in initiating indus¬ 
trial activities.! Although the number of 
industrial co-operative societies increased 
from 7105 in 1951 to about 29,000 in 1959-60, 
yet the industrial co-operatives did not 
cover more than a small proportion of those 
engaged in village and small industries. 18 
Generali^ speaking, supply and marketing 
co-operatives have been more popular than 
producer co-operatives. The financial, 
marketing, technical and managerial diffi¬ 
culties of small-scale enterprises may be 
alleviated by adopting suitable organisa¬ 
tional patterns, mainly the co-operative 
organisation. The optimum size of a co¬ 
operative unit may be determined taking into 
account many considerations such as the po¬ 
pulation of the town or village, centralisation 
of activities and related problems. The 
products requiring a high level of techni¬ 
que an the manufacturing process should 
be centralised on co-operative basis; while 


repair and service industries shoiild be 
decentralised. Likewise, it should be made 
possible for individual entrepreneurs to 
maintain their autonomy if they like and 
co-operate in fields where further rationali¬ 
sation is desirable. They can, of course, 
form co-operatives by pooling their neces¬ 
sary capital and labour. The Government 
should subsidise the provision of facilities 
for co-operative. production, processing, 
storage and transportation. 

(d) Dispersal of industries in rural 
areas presupposes availability of large num¬ 
ber of infra-structure facilities such as 
power, road transport and raw materials. 
There should be a close link between 
schemes for the development of village and 
small industries and the programmes, for 
development of infra-structure facilities. 
“Rural extensions of electricity” notes the 
Third Five-Year Plan, “becomes relatively 
uneconomic mainly because of distances 
separating individual villages, the low level 
of power consumption and the seasonal 
character of the requirements of power 
specially in agriculture. Consequently the 
load factor is low and the available gene¬ 
rating capacity is not fully utilised. With 
a view to improving the load factor it is 
essential that different types of economic 
activities in each district requiring the use 
of power should be developed in a co¬ 
ordinated manner. This object can be 
secured through a carefully formulated 
development programme for each area 
covering activities in different fields of 
development such as minor irrigation, 
credit and service facilities for equipment, 
improved seeds and village and small in¬ 
dustries, so that rural electrification makes 
the maximum contribution possible to the 
increase of agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
duction. There should be forward plann¬ 
ing of rural electrification over a period of 
two or more years ahead of taking up the 
work so that simultaneous action is initiate 
ed in other sectors also.” 19 

In the process of rural industrialisa¬ 
tion, the need for improved road transport 
is acute. The situation in India, during the 
last two plan periods, reflects a serious 
imbalance between transport supply and 
demand. The transport planning has, so 
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fa-.v^/aken better account of the need to 
pttjvlde transport capacity along with pre¬ 
determined industrial, agricultural, power 
or other development. Its role of promot¬ 
ing development by providing access to 
natural-resources, by extending markets, 
by attacking rural isolation, by promoting 
programmes of health land education, and 
by multiplying the effectiveness of scarce 
personnel through increased mobility, has 
been rather neglected. 

Efforts in transport planning hiave 
generally been concentrated on the object 
of making feasible the goals established 
£or other sector^ of the economy rather 
than on using the transport as a means of 
setting in motion new developmets on the 
basis of potential demand. In fact, in¬ 
creasing economic activity involves, and 
depends to a large extent on, increasing 
mobility ; therefore, transport development 
of promotional type must be regarded as 
an essential to make the economy more 
dynamic—carried forward by its own 
momentum towards higher efficiency and 
higher output. , 

(e) In any scheme of the development 
of small-scale industries providing employ- 
hent for surplus labour and at the same 
Lime making for better Jiving and working 
conditions in rural areas, the suitability of 
my particular industry should be judged 
m the growth of its direct connection with 
,he village crops such ias tabacco, cotton, 
itc., and the machinery required for pro¬ 
cessing these crops, its adaptability with 
.he activities of family members, such as 
.anning, weaving and embroidex-y etc., its 
rading activities ancillary to agriculture, 
;uch as repairing and maintenance of 
vehicles, etc ; rural credit schemes provid- 
ng assistance on easy terms and capacity 
o check rural exodus to large towns. 

(f) lastly, what the heads of small 
mdertakings need to be taught is not so 
nuch the techniques of their trades as the 
dministrative, accounting and financial 
nanagement of their undertakings, the 
>asic principles of marketing and market 
esearch and the importance of their con¬ 
tribution to and the benefit they will get 
'om the development of the economy. 


Government Policy in Third Five-Year 
Plan 

During the Third Plan period, Govern¬ 
ment policy is being adjusted on the lines 
discussed above. The main objective to 
be kept in view in implementing pro¬ 
grammes for village and small industries 
Will be: 2U 

“(i) to improve the productivity of the 
worker and reduce production costs by 
placing relatively greater emphasis on 
positive forms of assistance such as im¬ 
provement of skill, supply of technical 
advice, belter equipment and credit, etc. 

“(ii) to reduce progressively the role 
of subsidies, sales rebates and sheltered 
markets : 

“(iii) to promote the growth of indus¬ 
tries in rural areas and small towns ; 

“ (iv) to promote the development of 
small-scale industries as ancillaries to large 
industries ; and 

“(v) to organise artisans and crafts¬ 
men on co-operative lines.” 

Given the measures as outlined above, 
there is no reason why small-scale industry 
should not continue to play an important 
part in the industrialising of the national 
economy. However, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the process of development cam 
only be accelerated by the rapidly grow¬ 
ing rale of capital formation which, in 
turn, is, largely, a result of large-scale 
production. 

Industrial Estates 

As has already been noted, the pros¬ 
pects of small-scale industry depend upon 
its acquiring sufficient vitality, efficiency 
and growth to be self-supporting and its 
capacity to bo integrated with the deve¬ 
lopment programmes as a whole in rela¬ 
tion, on the one hand, to agriculture and, 
on the other, to large-scale industry. *In 
order to succeed in the pursuit of its own 
programmes, the small industry therefore, 
needs adequate coordination and common 
planning arrangements in its different 
branches having common requirements and 
problems. One of tfcie most impbrtant 
measures for developing small industries 
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and* building up a decentralised sector of one hand, further concentration of jippula- 
industry’which, has the inherent strength to tion in large urban centres by their >sta- 
expand its operations is the establishment blishment in or near towns of compar&ti*4- 
of industrial estates. These estates pro- jy small size and thus control urban growth 
vide conditions favourable to working effi- a nd regulate location of industries, on the 
ciency, maintenance of uniform standards other hand, they can relieve the existing 
in production and economic utilisation of congestion in the old industrial towns and 
materials and equipment by enabling the cities, thereby serve as a tool of city plan- 
constituent small-scale units to have the n j n g_ Another objective is to stimulate the 
advantage of common services and other growth of small Industries as ancillaries or 
facilities, such as, a good site, electricity, auxiliaries to some major industrial plants, 
water, gas, steam, compressed air, rail- Industrial estates, when property 
way sidings watch and ward, etc., as well designed, allow the economies resulting 
as the necessary technical and financial f r0 m mass construction to pass on to the 
assistance. Being located near one another, occupants, whether purchasers or tenants, 
some units may be better able to use the j n form of lower prices or rents, thus 
goods and services of other, so that they facilitating conversion of a capital cost into 
become interdependent and complement- . m operational expenditure and release re- 
ary- 81 sources for the purchase of machinery arid 

In India, the Governments’ policy re- for working capital, which is of particular 
garding the establishment of industrial importance in a country like India, where 
estates has so far been motivated to achieve credit is scarce and interests are high, 
the main aim of providing on a rental basis When based on a rental basis, they reduce 
or on hire purchases terms, suitable factory the risks incurred by the industrialists, as 
accommodation and other conditions they can easily get rid of the unsuccessful 
favourable to working efficiency to groups ventures. While this involves some risk 
of small entrepreneurs who would other- to the sponsor, experience shows, for in¬ 
wise find it difficult to secure these facili- stance, in the United Kingdom, that suc- 
ties at a reasonable price. However, r . the cessful estates seldom lack applicants for 
economic rationale for setting up industrial vacant factories. By making provision o'f 
estates is not limited to this objective only-; grants or loans they attract the prospect- 
now the aims are broader. Thus, the five entrepreneurs with limited financial 
estates are expected to provide nursery means to assume entrepreneurial respon- 
beds in which both new classes of skilled sibilities by joint action through the for- 
workers and new classes of efficient small- mation of industrial estates. Industrial 
scale entrepreneurs can grow. Industrial estates can also be a suitable device for 
estates may bo used as a tool of industrial developing large-scale industrial complexes, 
promotion by means of organising land including heavy and light industries of all 
uses economically for industrial develop- sizes, centred on major projects. Lastly, 
ment. As stated by the United Nations they allow for maximum flexibility in or- 
Seminar on Regional Planning held in ^anisation and the use of land and in the 
1958: “These estates, if located' outside of services extended to industry. 23 
large urban areas and provided with exist- By the end of the Second Plan, about 
ing or new housing and community servi- 60 industrial estates were completed of 
ces, can discourage the migration of popu- which only 52 with about 1035 factory 
lalion to. large urban centres ; however, sheds employing about 13,000 persons were 
even in large urban centres, industrial actually functioning while another about 
estates provide the opportunity of scale 60 estates were to be completed. The out- 
economies and the segregation of potenti- lay of Rs. 11.60 crores on industrial estates 
ally harmful land uses from the living during the Second Plan formed about 26 per 
quarters of the people.” 22 In other words, cent of the total outlay on small industries 
Industrial estates can discourage, on th|e and 6.4 percent of the outlay on village and 
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supal]/ industries put together. In the Third 
IfivSi-Year Plan, the projected outlay on in- 
dkstkal estates of Rs. 30.20 crores will form 
about 35.7 percent of the outlay on small 
industries and about 11.4 per cent on village 
and srpall industries put together. As 
many as 300 medium-sized estates and 500 
to 1000 1 small rural estates are proposed to 
be parted during the Third Plan period. 

• These figures suggest that talcing into 
account the rapid rate of growth of small- 
scale industries in recent years, for many 
years to come the facilities which indus¬ 
trial estates provide will not be available 
to a majority oftthe small-scale units; thus 
the role of these estates for the develop¬ 
ment of small industries may be somewhat 
limited for a considerable period. The 
e*ssential value of the industrial estates, 
however, lies in the fact that they serve as 
‘inspiring models’ to small entrepreneurs 
and skilled workeis all around, ami, also 
produce an awareness of what can be 
achieved in regard to levels of technical 
efficiency and larger production. It is from 
this point of view that the Government has 
given preferential treatment to units in 
industrial estates so that, ultimately, the 
concept of small industrial units and the 
concept of industrial estates may be 
brought together on the basis of direction 
to the community and acceptance of disci¬ 
pline by the small-scale units. Conse¬ 
quently, in the concept of Indian industrial 
estate have been integrated all or most of 
those facilities which are devised by the 
Government to encourage the establish¬ 
ment and growth of industry and improve 
productivity, such as, provision of financial 
and technical assistance, procurement of 
machinery, supply of raw materials, mar¬ 
keting facilities, training of manpower and 
the like. This integration of measures on 
behalf of the small industry makes the 
Indian industrial estates programmes by 
far the most ambitious undertaken so far 
by any developing country. This ambitious 
nature of the programme, on the one hand, 
makes it a costly undertaking since ex¬ 
penses for the provision of a variety of 
Government services are to be added to the 
outlays on site improvement and factory 
6 


construction, on the other hand, .it attracts 
many difficulties to crop uf> in carrying opr 
the programme. 

The results obtained from the working 
of some of the industrial estates in thfe 
country suggest that the programme of 
industrial estates as an instrument of ex¬ 
tending and accelerating industrialisation ^ 
by means of small industry has not been 
wholly successful. Generally speaking, the 
industrial estates have a low level of pr6*f< 
ductivity, maintain low social, economic 1 
and technological standards and, are iiV ; 
capable, by definition, of setting an,, 
example in drive and growth. The prin* 
cipal difficulties which have been ex¬ 
perienced in carrying out the programme 
of industrial estates stem precisely from,, 
the following factors : * 

First of all, it is now clear that the /! 
promotion of small-scale industries through ’ 
the de\ ice oi industrial estate is not neces¬ 
sarily a labour-intensive measure; it has 
been proved that it can be the most capital- 
intensive type of manufacturing process. 
Commenting on the programmes for indus¬ 
trial estates in the Second Plan period, the 
Third Five-Year Plan states that “expendi- 
ture on some of them has been on the high , 
side and the new employment created is 
not yet commensurate with the expenditure 
incurred.”- 1 Obviously, mere construction, 
of industrial estates does not guarantee ex¬ 
pansion of industrial activity because in, 
addition to provision of factory accommo-. 
dation and other infra-structure facilities- 
the entrepreneur requires adequate credit, 
technical service, assured supply of raw 
materials and use of small machines and 
tools to make complete success. In estates 
intended for occupancy by small-scale in¬ 
dustries, the governmental agency has to 
establish a large number of infra-structure 
facilities that are essentially indivisible, 
and has to furnish connections with large-; 
scale infra-structure facilities at the State 
and national level ‘outside’ the estate as 
well as with individual installations ‘within’ 
the estate. “No matter how modest they 
may be, such facilities will probably be out 
of proportion to the dimensions of ‘small 
estates’ of the Indian type. Consequently, 
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the cost* of the infrastructure facilities per 
unit product for a small estate are much 
greater than they would be for a ‘large 
estate’ in which there was considerable 
mass production.”- 3 After comparing the 
size of industrial estates in India and Italy 
and also taking into account the ‘per capita 
value added’ in the case of industrial units 
of various sizes in several countries like 
Japan, the U.K., and the U.S.A., Signor 
Alessandro Molinari, an Italian expert, 
says that the multiplication of small states, 
as in India, “involves the creation of an ex¬ 
tensive network of imposing economic and 
technical assistance facilities, and thus con¬ 
stitutes a heavy drain on an underdeveloped 
country’s limited reserves of experts and 
technicians.”- 0 But even if, through such 
enormous effort and expenditure of re¬ 
sources, the minute nuclii of small-scale 
industries were kept in existence and their 
productive efficiency increased, the contri¬ 
bution to industrialisation and its accele¬ 
ration in the countries adopting such poli¬ 
cies would be very slight. Clearly, the faci¬ 
lities as piovided by the Government are 
too large in comparison with the size of the 
present estates and add to the total cost of 
an industrial unit. It seems that it may take 
a long time before industrial estates spe¬ 
cially located in rural areas, are fully occu¬ 
pied and, above all, before satisfactory 
levels of productivity and quality of pro¬ 
duction are achieved. 

Secondly, the objective of establishing 
new centres of industries near small- and 
medium-sized towns has been achieved only 
to a very limited extent; since the effective¬ 
ness of'industrial estates and the scope as 
well as the speed of development are 
greater in or near large towns having enter¬ 
prise and skill in sufficient quantity. 

Thirdly, there are indications that many 
estates are not working with their full in¬ 
stalled capacity. A survey of the Okhla 
Industrial Estate, conducted recently by the 
Directorate of Employment and Training, 
Delhi Administration, has shown that only 
four of the 31 units at the estate are utilis¬ 
ing their full installed capaciiy. The reasons 
for the under-utilisation of capacity by a 
lafgfe number of qnits are varied; they 


include scarcity of raw materials, \ inade¬ 
quate power supply, defective machinery 
and lack of demand for finished products. 
It is pointed out that if these defects are 
removed, it will be possible to employ 800 
more workmen, and thereby reduce the 
average investment-employment ratio from 
Rs. 4,500 to Rs. 3,000 per person. It is also 
explained that yet another reason for this 
low x-atio is the‘shortage of skilled labour, 
which is specially marked in such occupa¬ 
tions as tool making and general mecha¬ 
nics. 27 

Fourthly, it is only local well-to-do ini¬ 
tiative and enterprise thai has been accom¬ 
modated in the setting of industrial estates, 
while the more progressive artisan but 
otherwise lacking financial resources at his 
command has been left to take care of him¬ 
self. This action may stimulate local invest¬ 
ment in local industry but ultimately the 
is an inherent danger of the concentration 
of economic power in few hands. “And it 
is noteworthy that industrial co-operatives 
have not emerged into view on industrial 
estates. The chief beneficiary is the small 
capitalist who is propped up by the state- 
aided agency so that risk taking is mini¬ 
mal. 

Finally, the Government taxation 
policy also to some extent hinders the 
development of industrialisation on small- 
scale. Generally speaking, tax exemptions 
or abatements and other concessions granted 
to newly founded enterprises expire by the 
time profits begin to emerge. In fact, "pro¬ 
fits before tax have to be large if tax 
exemptions or abatements are to be of any 
use. In general, newly founded enterprises 
can seldom if ever make any substantial pro¬ 
fits in their first years of operation, and tax 
concessions have expired by the time profits 
begin to emerge . . . Thus to be effective, 
tax concessions should evidently offer a large 
diffferential advantage and be granted for a 
sufficiently long period.” 2 *' 

Recently, the Institute of Economic 
Growth, New Delhi, has conducted a survey 
on the role of small enterprises in Indian 
economic development. Its findings are perti¬ 
nent in connection with the present study of 
industrial estates. These are : so 




Oy The small facories produce products 
i'of direct consumption or parts and compo- 
ne’nis^for other industries. 

(li) Since enterprise and skills tare 
available only in cases where some indus¬ 
trial development has already taken place, 

. industrial estates have not been quite suc¬ 
cessful in areas where such enterprise and 
skills^are* not available. If the latter areas 
are to develop industrially, it looks as if 

• they must first have large industries which 
will create external economies of agglo¬ 
meration as well as provide potential entre¬ 
preneurs'from amongst the ranks of its 
skilled workers. « 

• (iii) Technical and economic consi- 

• derations should have been given greater 
weight in the choosing of sites than the 
consideration for so-called dispersal of 
industry, for a wrong site results in heavier 
investment and heavier current costs of 
production. 

(iv) The capital costs of construction 
of existing estates have been excessive. The 
excessive overheads have provided no justi¬ 
fication for subsidising rents. 

(v) In small estates, the provision ot 
common technical and other facilities for 
the purpose of improving the technical 
efficiency and the chances of commercial 
success of small enterprises is uneconomic, 
because they remain largely unutilised. 

(vi) The techniques used in factories 
in the estates are not labour-using and 
capital-saving; they do not, therefore, 
create large employment opportunities than 
could be had from medium or large fac¬ 
tories making the same products. 


barely three years old—achieves maturity. 
Nevertheless care will have*to be taken of 
future development of industrial estates dn 
the following lines ; 

1. The location of industrial estates 
must be guided strictly by technical, econo¬ 
mic and other basic considerations which, 
generally, enhance the mobility of capital 
and manpower resources rather than to 
block them in the process. For example, 
estates should be located in rural areas 
only when a number of infra-structure and 
other essential facilities such as power, 
means of communication, water supply, 
concentration of artisans and craftsmen, etc., 
are available or can be readily provided. In 
view of the comparative shortage of basic 
facilities, it would be prudent to adopt a 
selective approach in the matter of setting 
up industrial estates in rural areas. In or 
near large towns and cities, weightage must 
be given to the establishment of ‘functional 
estates’ wbh a view to accommodating 
small units working as ancillaries or sub¬ 
sidiaries to related large-scale industries, 
while ‘general purpose estates’ are suitable 
in rural areas for a great variety of light 
industrial activities. In any case the loca¬ 
tion factor must ensure improvement in 
the competitive strength of the small pro¬ 
ducer, secure economies in the capital costs 
of construction and, lead to the maximisa¬ 
tion of production by making possible the 
use of improved techniques, better tools 
and relatively modern facilities. 

2. Social values must be taken into 
consideration when planning the develop¬ 
ment of rural industrial estates. Attitudes, 


(vii) One justification for the estates 
is that they provide nursery beds in which 
efficient small entrepreneurs can grow. As 
this objective has not been kept firmly in 
mind, there has been some waste of effort 
in trying to create ‘new’ entrepreneurs and 
in offering valuable new facilities to people 
who are unable to make good use of them- 
It must be stated, however, that the 
difficulties, as discussed above, are not 
peculiar to India only. In fact, they are in¬ 
evitable in the process of industrial promo¬ 
tion in a developing economy and will no 
doubt b« overcome as the programme—now 


outlook and traditions, rural conservative¬ 
ness and reluctance to change must be given 
due regard. It is necessary to involve local 
leaders in active participation. Local estate 
advisory committees should be set up. This 
would ensure continued support to and 
permanency of a rural estate undertaking. 
Moreover, a rural industrial estate will have 
a sound base if developed around either a 
common facility operation or an agricul¬ 
tural processing activity. Large industries 
located in close proxirtiity to a rural indus¬ 
trial estate, would lend additional strength 
and support. Feeder industries as well as 
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v service workshops can also be developed to 
, -take care of the needs of large factories. 

, 3. Small industrial units housed out- 

■. side industrial estates, in order to strength- 
,’ en their position, must be pursuaded to 
group themselves together into co-operative 
• societies or joint stock companies and start 
industrial estates of their own. Following 
the direction given by the Government 
within the framework of a national policy 
of industrialisation, they must be rewarded 
for fulfilling their obligations in this regard 
similar to that of the Government-sponsored 
estates. 

4. In or near large towns and cities 
and other appropriate places, where essen¬ 
tial facilities are readily available, the pro¬ 
vision of developed sites itself should be 
regarded as sufficient inducement to make 
the industrial estates programme attractive. 
Small entrepreneurs, in such places, should 
erect their own factory buildings, instead 
of establishing an industrial estate com¬ 
plete with factory premises.' 1 It. would not 
be desirable to provide special concessions 
and facilities which are not available to 
units outside the estate in the 1 local aiea. 

5. For the success of industrial estahs. 
especially in rural areas, it is essential that 
they should be co-ordinated, on the one 
hand, with the different types of economic 
^activities in each district and, on the other, 
with the needs of each local area. This 
would facilitate the process of forward 
planning and simultaneous action in all 
sectors at the same time. 

10. Ibid., p. 519. 

11. r nitei .Nations : Economic Bulletin jor 
Asia and the Ear East. Economic Development 
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MUGHAL PAINTING 

13y IIIREN Ml'KIIKRJI 


l’REj udicf^ and misconception about art stood 
long ip the way of proper appreciation of Mughal 
Painting. Curiously enough, it came Lu the notice 
of the Western people as early as the I7lh 

century hut it failed to cast any spell on them. 

Among the earliest admirers of Mughal painting 

in Europe mention may he. made of the great 
Dutch master Rtfubruudt and the Austrian 

Mtnpress Maria Tberessa. The former copied 
'Mughal paintings to follow their dirtwing and 
tin; latter adorned the walls of her Sihonhiun 
palace In a rhoiee collection of Mughal iniiiialmcs 
acquired through trade agents and embassies. 
Later when the ILilisli held sway over India 
many Englishmen belonging both to civil and 
military ranks became inteiested in these mini¬ 
atures and began to collect them. \s a insult the 
best Mughal miniatures have found their wavs 
to foreign Museums and plicate collections. Hut 
these people cnlleolctl these paintings puiely out 
of eiiriuusity and were hardly aware of their 
aeslhdic limits, so that for a long time Muglid 
paintings failed to all rad the indue of foieign 
eonnoissti's. Its serious study began onlv in 
the twenties of the present century. 

There was a tendency among eailier eiilics 
to label Mughal painting as liulo-l Vrsian or 
Indo-Islamie si jessing therehy its exotic nature. 
Though these labels are not entiiely without 
justification yet they ate often misleading and 
hence have been aptly jejected hv all modem 
scholars. Mughal painting is not a mere pioviu- 
i ial olTshoot of Islamic painting as supposed hv 
these earlier critics hut a synthesis of two art 
traditions—Islamic and Indian (not merely 
Hindu). The seed was imported from Persia, 
no doubt, hut it was fertilized on Indian soil. 

It grew up vigorously in its new environment 
and developed its own characteristics which 
differ in several respects from those of the 
Persian as well as Indian painting. Thus Mughal 
minting is a new creation which stands on its 
>wn merits and should be judged by its own 
standards. But before trying to trace its origin 
ind development it is necessary to have some 


idea of the two art traditions that gave birth to 
this new pictorial art. 

Jn Islam figural art lias been prohibited 
b) Ouranic injunction. An artist who venture? 
to depict a living being is accused of usurping 
(•odT cnalive role and has been warned of the 
dire, consequences that would follow his pre¬ 
sumptuous act. It has been said that “on the day 
of judgment, God will call upon the painter to 
pul life into the creation of the art; when he 
confesses his inability to do so, the unfortunate 
wretell will he sent to hell.” In view of such art 
outright condemnation of the ait of painting the 
ailist had no other way hut to direct his creative 
urge towards ,n(hileeluie, ealligaphy and designs. 
Lari' I-Iande painting was therefore, restricted 
to geomatriral and floral design mostly on 
mosaics. Gradually landscape and animals crept 
in. Filially the human from made its appearance. 
This oeuiud within one hundred years of the 
J’io|TulV death. !low the religious ban could bo 
set aside so easily is a matter of conjecture. 
Mui m w ial possible explanations are adyanccd., 
Fits! of all. r.'piosenlation of human form is an 
ace-old pt act ice and purely theological restrictions 
t annul prohibit it < (lei ii\el\. Secondly most of , 
the Aral/ Muslims were idolater-converts and 
naluralh they had a leaning towards figural art. 
Thud, Islamic so< ini and political structure had 
undergone a sea-change within these hundred 
years and the Empire though still,under a 
theocratic rule }>•, name with the Caliph at its 
head, was actually divided into small states 
ruled hv military dictators who were supreme 
in llieii own spheres. If any such dictator wished 
that his own cHigv should he drawn or a given 
story bt‘ illustrated there was none to prevent 
him and even the most powerful religious teaclyr 
had to how down before the will of such a 
despot. Ml these factors contributed to the re* 
emergence of figural art. 

In its early phase Islamic painting was a 
eurious admixture of Several eleifients Arab, 
Syrian, Iraqui, Turkish, Sasanian-Persian, Greek 
and Byzantine. It sprouted simultaneously in various 
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centres of. Islamic culture—Bagdad, Damascus, its zenith in Turkey in the thirteenth century 
Istaraboul, Cario, Jordan and even Morrocco, A.D. and thereafter began to decay. The ctfuse 
Mid was developed by the synthesis of diverse of its decay must be sought in the decline of 
cultural elements. As regards the nomenclature of the power of the Caliph and the consequent 4 dis- 
this pictorial art there is divergence of opinion integration of the Caliphate Empire. From the 
imong critics. A few call it Mesopotamian, others 13th century onwards Iran rose to prominence 
jail it Ahbasid and some others still prefer the and it is here that Islamic painting entered into 

^ a new and most brilliant phase. This Persian 
painting (the name in which it is known) ii\ the 
outcome of the fusior.’ of several elements—Arab, 
' Mongol, Timurid and Safavid. It is essentially an 
art of mss. illustrations in keeping with the 
tradition of fslamic painting and is famous for 
its rythmic, fluid lines, brilliant colours and 
decorative qualities. The pe.sian artist never 
attempts at depicting this real world of ours 
but creates a world of his own. In this dresm 
world the sky is golden or robalt-blue occasion¬ 
ally interrupted with Chinese colours; the hills 
are mauve, pink or turquoise and take very 
fantastic shapes; the streams arc serpentine, 
winding their ways through pebbles and flower¬ 
ing shrubs; the trees are highly stylized and 
flowers glow like jewels. The Presian painter 
never uses perspective or chiaraseuro but 
combines 1/irds-eye view with horizontal view so 
as to ensure maximum visibility. He depicts the 
night scene as if in broad daylight, the night 
being indicated by a starry sky and quiet atmos¬ 
phere. The architecture is suggested by some 
such simple devices as obliquely disposed walls, 
flights of steps, hanging balconies and jutting 
windows. The floors and walls of rooms are 
decorated with sumptuous tile works and elaborate 
carpet designs. Some conventions constantly 
recur in Persian painting such as the high 
horizon, a shallow brook flowing quietly across 
the foreground of the picture, litle birds flying 
round a stylized tree and tiny flowers peeping 
out of hushes. The sentiment of human beings 
are expressed by streotyped gestures. In spite of 
such stylizations Persian painting is unique in 
its lyrical quality and ethereal beauty. 

Mughal painting, though derived from 
Persian painting, yet differs from the latter both 
title Arab. The last one seems to be most appro- in spirit and outlook, The Mughal artist, unlike 
priale as the pictorial art is purely a product his Persian brother is conscious of the world 
of Arab culture. This Arab painting (or what- around him and takes delight in depicting scenes 
ever name we may choose to call it by) is from contemporary life. Mughal painting is 
primarily an art of hook 'llustrations and is noted naturalistic compared to Persian painting, though 
for fa bold lines, dashing colours and sensitive in a restricted sense of the term. This naturalism 
rendering of human and animal forms. It reached facilitated its comparatively early appreciation 









in Europe when other branches of Indian paint¬ 
ing' received very little or no recognation at all. 
Its. naturalism is manifest in the use of pers¬ 
pective and chiarascuro, in the modelling of 
figures and in the detailed treatment of architec¬ 
ture and costumes. Although some of these 
elements found their way in Mughal painting 
much la^er, when it came into contact with 
Eunjpean painting, yet the very fact that 
‘these were incorporated into Mughal miniatures, 
though never properly assimilated, indicates that 
Mughal painters were not averse to naturalism. 
That such a realistic trend in painting was 
actively encouraged by Princes and noble-men is 
apparent from thl following utterance of Prince 
•Daniell, Akbar’s third son: ‘‘We are tired of the 
old tales of Lai la & Majnu. Let our painters 
yaint what we ourselves have seen and heard.” 
This is the characteristic psychology of Mughal 
paintings. Tile interest in contemporary life and 
the spirit of curiosity are. the two main traits 
of Mughal painting. 

Pul how ibis switch ovei from idealism to 
realism was eflectcd is a very difficult question 
to answer. It is generally lie limed that Indiun 
painting is spiritual and symbolic and so stands 
on a different footing from that of tlir Mughal 
painting. This is line but only partially. We 
know that before the arival of the Mughals India 
bad a long tradition of pictorial art that reached 
its climax in the cave paintings of Ajanla. Those 
paintings date from the 2nd century B.C. to the 
sixth century A.D. and they illustrate scenes from 
the life of the Buddha and incidents from his 
previous births. Some of these paintings are 
highly spiritual and rank among die best inasler- 
piecess of religious art in the world, but most 
of them are examples of secular art under 
a religious veil. These paintings depict the joys 
and sorrows of ordinary men and act as mirrors 
to the life of the people of Unit remote past. Thus 
side by side with the great Bodhisatlva figures 
of the Jatakas there are such glimpses into the 
everyday life as a stately procession moving 
along the city street accompanied with drummers 
and singers, a lady who has fainted at the death 
news of her husband, a pair of lovers rapt in 
conversation in a secluded chamber, a collaps¬ 
ing lady whose lover has forsaken her, a mother 
carrying her child in her arms a group of men 
tasting wine, a lady at her toilet, grocers selling 
their commodities in city markets, the poor 


villagers dwelling in their thatched cottages,: t 
cowherd hoy driving his cattle to the pasture* I 
Bhil couple in their forest abode and so on, Np 
only the human world but animal ' world too $ 
depicted with equal love and sympathy. Thus lift 
interest in mundane affairs that characterise! 
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later Mughal painting is foreshadowed in these, 
paintings of Ajanla and it is not unlikely thal; 
the same Indian tradition would asserf itself after 
the lapse of a millennium. 

The foundation of the Mughal Empire was 
laid by Babur, a descendant of Tamarlane and. 
Gangis Khan, from father's and mother’s side' 
respectively. I hough he had to spend most of his 
life in the battle-field yet he managed to snatch 
opportunities for writing down his memoirs which 
are acclaimed as being fine pieces of literature 
in Turkish language. He was a man of refined 
tastes and culture. \Cl.ile in Presia as a guest of 
Sultan Hussain Baiquara he came ifi contact with 
the Persian painting of the Herat school has 
recorded his appreciation* for it. He owned a 



very fine library which contained many illustrated 
, Persian mss., executed by famous Persian 
masters including Bihzad, the legendary name in 
Persian painting. 
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Babur was succeeded by his son Humayun 
(1530-155()) who was driven out of India by the 
Afghan rebel Sher-Khan. He took refuge in the 
court of Shah. Tainasp of Persia and was 
accorded a sympathetic treatment. Duiing his 
sojourn in Persia he became interested in the 
Persian painting of the Tabriz school and invited 
two young promising Persian painters Mir Sayed 
All and Khaja Abdus Samad to join bis service 
when he was established in Kabul. After be 
regained his throne in Delhi he bestowed high 
titles on these artists and bid them to illustrate 
the story of Amir Hainza—Prophet’s uncle— 
known for his many heroic exploits. But it is 
not 'certain whether he could see the project on 


the way of fulfilment as he died soon after 
(1556) as a result of an accident. 

The real founder of the Moghul School-was 
Akbar (1556-1605) the greatest Emperor of 
the Moghul lineage. He wa9 a man of 
different tastes and inclinations. Unlike his fore¬ 
fathers he accepted this country as his own and 
adopted native costumes and ways of life. Before 
he came to the throne every thing Persioti was 
the norm of the ciurt life and the key posts of 
administration were held by the members of 
the Persian nubility. Bui the situation was 
changed duiing his reign and native Hindus 
were raised to most cm iable positions both in 
civil and military ranks. lie strengthened his 
position in India by forming marital alliances 
with llajpul Rajas who were the most formidable 
opponents of Muslims in Northern India. This 
was not only a political mamruvre on his part 
but also a step towards his aim of a unified 
India. Throughout his life he sliove for pea 
and harmony. To eradicate the conflict among 
peoples of different faiths lie even ventured to 
preach a new religion at the fag-end of his life that 
contained the essence of every religion but lie 
had to abandon it in face of stiff opposition from 
all quarters. The spirit of synthesis is reflected 
in the paintings of his lime. 

While a boy. Akbar look lessons in paint¬ 
ing from Khaja Abdus Samad and there is a 
painting showing the young prime delivering a 
picture drawn by himself to his father for 
inspection. This interest in' painting never 
flagged in his life. He deprecated the views of 
orthodox muslims regarding the art of painting 
and once said “Bigoted followers of the letter of 
the law ure hostile to the art of painting; but 
their eyes now see the trulh.” Jlis friend and 
chronicler Abul Fazl states that once at a private 
party of friends the emperor remarked “there 
are many that hate painting, hut such men I 
dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had 
quite peculiar means of recognising Cod; for a 
painter in sketching any thing that has life, and 
in devising its limbs, one after the other, must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality 
upon his work, and is thus forced to think of 
God, the giver of life, and will thus increase in 
knowledge.” This logic was somewhat astounding 
in an age when slightest departure from canoni¬ 
cal laws was regarded as infidelity. 

Akbar’s own interest in painting was res- 
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Mbjesjty frtfan his edrliest youth, has always a under the*Pahis. The style cameto i %dl||jip 
great predilection for this art, and gives it every due to Muslim invasion of Bengal ik 
encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, century hut survived in Nepal and Tibet. &nlj6 
both 6f study and amusement.” In the year 1569 school of painting sprang up in Western fnWt 
the construction of the city of Fatcpur Sikri the end of the 11th century with the sote’3^| 
was commenced and Akbar shifted his capital «f illustrating Jaina Mss. (later some Va'ishtl 
to this new environment next year. One of the subjects were also illustrated I coinruissioow^ 
palaces in this newly built city namely the house rich members of the Jaina community. Thisjpj 
of Mar ium-uz-Za muni, Prince Salim’s niothei. ing style was highly conservative in outfoblc^ 
was beautifully decorated with mural paintings 
in lndo-Pprsian manner. Unfortunately very little 
of these paintings survives and it is not safe to 
arrive at any conclusion as regards the nature of 
etu'ly Mughal painting from such iiisullicient 
data. Close to the Royal residence in Fatcpur 
Sikri the Impelial aleliar was established. It 
looked much like a modem workshop having 
separate departments of painting, gold work, 
weaving, manufacture of arms etc. The emperor 
kept a vigilant * eye on the functioning of his 
atdiar and every week the vvotks of all painters 
vveic laid Indore him by the Daroghas and the 
Clerks and he would confer rcwaids according 
to the order of merit or increase the salaries of 
deserving artists. Thus the art of painting 
flourished in his lime. His eluonieler Abul Fa/I 
slates “most excellent painteis aie now to lie 
found, and masterpieces wortln of Bilizad. may 
be placed at the side of the wonderful works of 
the Furopean painters who have attained vvoild 
wide, fame. The minuteness of detail, the general 
linish, the boldness of execution, etc., now 

observed in pictures, arc incomparable; even 

inanimate objects look as if they bad life. ’ 

The llainza Mania illustrations repiesen' 

Mughal painting in its formative phase. As we 
have already remarked the work of the series wa«. , 1 

not probablv undertaken until circa 1570. i.c., 'cached a stale of degeneracy by tlie inidd^| 
when the Imperial ateliar was established it die loth cciitmy. Nevertheless, it was ill 
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(Jalianghir Period) 


1400 large size, illustrations on canvas (alas only 


thioiiglmut Western India and in some pait&'V'j 
Not them and Central India when the Mtlg 
set their feet on the Indian soil. There is5 
drill e of the existence of other schools of 
ing also in di Her cut parts of India; jn Kashjr' 


125 of them have survived I was in itself an 
ambitious project and could not be executed by 
tWo Persian masters alone. Naturally artists vveic 
recruited from all over India and placed under Malwu. Cwalior. Lahore and Rajasthan, not 
the disposal of these, Persian masters. But vvliat speak of the Deccan where Muslim rule was, ^ 
ways the position of indigenous painting by this Wished long ago and several schools of ; 
lime ? We know that since the days of AjanlJi flourished almost side by side with, the M { 

pictorial art survived in one or other form in school, absorbing many Hindu elements from 
d&fewmt parts of India. Thus by the lllh-12tlr ruins of Vijaynagar. Artists from all tlieke *,|»|p 

..Vy ■:7 . , 
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l';,.vineial centres thronged to the Mughal court in 
|v'searcli of hieialixe johs and they were welcome 1, 
if .The execution ol the extensive Hamm Namah 
iSeries piovided a soil of liuining school lo these 
f- artists. Lain when some ol them migrated che-' 
■ij'-wheie the\ earned with them iheii knowledge in 
adianeed technique and inauguialed the hirlh el 
new styles. In tact, this time to time migiatioo 
■ of artists 1mm (lie Mughal Couil was the cause 

- rtf the de\elo|imenl ol subsequent si liools ol 

Indian painting and the lamous Rajput and 
Kang ia s.-hooh would not have emeiged in the 
form in wliiih lhe\ aie known to<la\. unless 
Mughal painting had i mnr into existence 
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In the paintings ol the Ihi m/a Yamah series 
Persian and indigenous elements exist side hv 
side. The composition, and figure drawings are 
deiived from Pcisin. Imt setting, arehiteeture. and 
costumes aie Indian. The lieatmenls of the trees, 
rocks and rixeis are neither Persian nor Indian. 
The pictures show a vigorous sl\le though lack¬ 
ing somewhat in delicacy. They are full of action 
and Vividly portray the incidents of the storv. 


Hamza (Yamah illustrations were finished in 
15152. Thereafter, on AkPar's order the illustra- 
lion ol the Jlazm Namah, the Persian version 
ol the Hindu epic Mahahliarata was taken up. 
The luinslatioii was carried out hv the bigoted 
historian Badaotii. although much to his dis- 
pleasuie with the helji of some Hindu Pandits. 

I his \fss. (ontained I Oh sumptuous illustrations 
* u< h measuring about 12" / II" and involved a 
total expeiidiluie rtl IJs. 1021 tile paintings 
alone coaling |-{s. 2(02. i.e.. 21."2 Rs. pei 
-ingle miniature, a lather high cost indeed in 
view oi the laet i iee was sold in those days at 
eight maunds a Rupee. This Mss. remained in 
the Imperial Lihraiy foi mofe than 150 years, 
till Akh.ir- unwoithy smeessor Maliainmad Slnin 
pledgerI it to Swai Jai Singh of Jaipur lot a sum 
of I’s one lakh when the loimei heed c.xtieme 
finaiH ial siringem \ lollow iug Nadir Shah’s sack 
of Delhi in I7.S0. Sinee then the Mss. has been 
zealously Ueusijied in the Jaipur Pothikhana. 

The illustrations ol Kuzm Yamah show tlial 
Piisian and Indian elemenis that so long existed 
side b\ side .lie now gelling fused and a 'Vli 
Ile—is has begun. Hie Jiguics id xaiioiis types 
of peoplr ineludiug that of laud Kiislma are 
taken Imm life ami lhe\ weai contemporary 
1 1 1 osh. Some o| the lieuics ol (rods and Codde'srs 
may appear stiaie.ie lo out eyes hut il must he 
mmi mbeied that this i- the fiisl attempt at 
illmlrating this gieat epic In depicting the life 
of Riaja the aitisls haxe displayed an intimate 
knowledge of the unal life and this m not asto- 
iiishinL' in view of the fact that most of them 
hailed from Indian villages. 

Apail fiom the Malia Bliarala other Hindu 
classics such as Ramaxana. Rliaga\a1a. Put ana 
and Yala-Damayanti were translated into Persian' 
language and illustrated hv Akbar's Court Paint- 
eis. Another Indian hook of Tables Panrha- 
taulra was tianslated into Persian from its Arab 
version Kalila-Wa-Dinma. under the title Tyar-i- 
Danish hv Akhnr's friend Ahul Fazl. This Mss. 
loo xv,as sumptuously illustrated hv noted Muglud 
artists. 

Resides Indian classics Akbar was interested 
in Persian classics and his studio produced some 
beautifully illustialcd copies of such famous 
yvoiks as Nizami’s Khamsa, Zami’s BaJiaristhnn. 
Sadi’s Zarni and llie nexer-loo-old story of Laila 
and Alajnun. 

No less xvas the Kmperur’s interest in histo- 








ical works. On his order illustrated copies of 
i number of noted historical works were pro¬ 
duced. These include (I) Dorab Nainah, 1,21 
Shah \amah. (3) Timur Namah. (4) Ha bar 
\amah. 151 Jami-ul-Tavvai ikh, i.e.. history of 
the Mongols, (0) Taiikh-i-Alfi, i.e.. bislorv >1 
• the world, (7) and last l/ut not the least Akbar 
Naina—cnqieror's own history wrillcn I»v hi- 
liiend . Abid Ka/.l. 1 he illustrations accompany¬ 
ing llv last named \lss. show *\]uglial painting of 
Akhais jieriod at its best. 

Mo-I of die Mss. cited above survive ill 
more than .one copies. This is due In the fail 
that die Kinpeim had nrdeied his rouilieis lo 
li,i\e iltuslialed < opfo ol (hr Mss. prepared fot 

Impelial Libiatv. Some of limn obeyed his 
ordeis mei'elx In please His Highness and ollieis 
sin h as hi), in hlian.m 1 1 ul\ developed a I,isle 
foi painlina. The ailisls employed l>\ (hese noble 
men weie inosllv sceoml-iale ones as llie\ could 
not med die demands ol liisl class ailisls who 
weic in the cnipMv menl ol ihe eoiul. As a lesult 
the ipialilies of die copies often lap behind those 
of the oiigin.ils. Novel llioioss. il is c le.ir tlul 
inainLenauee of an ateliai was n-gaidcd as an 
atcomplisimienl l>v the menihcis of the elile and 
ihis pieteulion tu lent lose of ail soon spre.t.l 
outside die ioiiiI einles. As a lesull a populai 
luamh of Mughal painling flourished in the 
maiket places of Delhi. Apia and ollm impoilant 
lilies lo talct lo llu- tastes of rich people who 
weie becoming im te.isinglv inleiested in the ait 
of painting. The products of ibis populai Mughal 
^ -rlinnl suivived lo a far greater extent llian llmsi 1 
of die Bnyal Studio. 

A novel braueh of painting developed dining 
Akbar's lime. viz., die art of portrait painting. 

I he Emperoi liinisell sal for his likeness ai; I 
ordeied hi-, eourlieis lo have their portraits 
painted bv his eourt artists. These portraits! 
were pieserved in an immense album about vvbiih 
Abut Fa/I wriles “Those who have passed away 
have received a new tile and those who aie still 
alive have immortality promised them." Apart 
from their historical iinpoitauee lliese poiliaits 
are fine examples of delicate brnshvork. 

Though most of the paintings of Akbar 
period are unsigned yet the. names of more than 
100 artists have come down to us. The most 
notable figures are—Mir Sayid AH. Khaja Abdus 
Samad, Farukh Beg, Baswan, Daswanath, Lai. 
Mukand, Miskin, Kesu, Jagannath and Khem- 


karan. Il should be noted that most of Ihe artist^ 
.ire tlimlus and what is still more surprising is' 
dial almost all came from the lower strata of thei? 
Hindu societv. Akl Kir's historian Alvul Fazl lavis*' 
In s high piaise on these Hindu artists. He says, ■ 
“limit pictures suipass oui eonecption of things, 
lew. indeed, in the whole wmld aie found to equal 
die.n. Ihe Ivvci nicisi imtahle Hindu artists 
weie Ha-w.ut.ilh and Baswan. the former a 
I eiki bean r"s son and tin- Ial lei a water carrier’s 
•■ai. \hotil Daswanath. Abul Fa/.l says. “in a 
-boil lime lie -inpassed all paiiilcis and Iwamer 
die lii't painlei (.1 the age,’’ and about Baswan 
■"lie via- si excellent that mam eiiiics preferred 
him lo Daswanath." Baswan’s wniks. however, 
siiivive in a gicalei number than that of Dnswa- 
•lalli In cause ol die tael that the latter committed 
sin, ide in ,i lit of madness at a I’aitlv eailv age. 

\\ e have alreadv nierilinned dial there was 
a divi-ion ol lahoui in the lmpctial studio. In 
a Mughal painting the individuality nf an artist 
was novel stressed and pic lures weie executed oil 
a i o-npt lative basis, llms one would draw the 
outline, oilier would do die composition and a 
liiiid would applv eoloins This spliting up of 
ii sp, nisi Inlil \ among various arlisls had its 
meiits and demeiiK Kaeli , painter being a 
specialist in bis own bianeb the pictures would 
conic out as lei hnieallv period hut the lack of 
-poulaneilv and eolieience that are sometimes 
oh'i'ivnl should also be alliibuled to this prac- 
lice. This sp"c udi/alion became more maiked in 
ibe peii")d ol laliangliir and Slialijahan, 

\kbai s ecelectie outlook led him lo invite 
Foi Im uese missiomuies to his court. In I .ABO. a 
ball h of les'uils anivcd in bis court at Fatepur 
Sik i i and piesmtcd him with a copv of Platyn’s 
Bible cmhellished with flemish engraving. There 
i- evidence dial these illusllatiuns impressed the 
ei* pmo: and lie became an admirer of European 
painting Thai Eiiiopoan painting always evoked 
pi a iso .mil .ulmiiaiioii in the court of Akbar has 
aheadv been node ed in an ohseualion of AI.ill 
E,izl. Mvltai's painters too became interested in 
lliese puinlii'vs and lion owed mam of its idioms 
which 'hanged the character ol Muehal painting 
as icmatked alreadv. The contact with Euro¬ 
pean paintings was renewed in the peiiorls of 
.hihanghii rciul Shahjahan. 

Akbar died in 1605 full of vears and 
honours. He was succeeded 1>\ his sou Jnhangh\r 
once a rebel but who nevertheless cherished deep 
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IgTespert for his f alhor. This is evident in the 
^following passages taken from his memoirs : 

T “'lie lAkkul always associated with the 
learned men of every creed ami religion 
s[U( ialK the Pandits and learned men of 
India. In his ai tions and movements he was 
not like the people of the world, and the 
idm i rd (hid manifested itself in him.” 


aesthetic values. He himself acquired many 
beautifully illustrated Mss. and precious objects 
of art from Persia. Central Asia and Europe 
through special agents and embassies. His taste 
for art was genuine and despite his addiction to 
the cup In' was a man of keen intellectual percep¬ 
tion. His memoirs reveal an inquisitive mind* 
which earefullv observes everv thing that fires his 



imagination, lie was highly sen-. 
si\i\c to [he beauties of iYatu-e 
and was very much interested' 
in birds and animals. This wis 
die i ause ol the development of 
gente paintings in ho reign and 
studies of flower^, birds. arid 
animals rose to great heights. 

In his early years Jalumglm 
had a I caning louaids Persian 
painting and this is responsible 
lot the rc-eme)genre ol Persian 
motifs in Mughal paintings ev¬ 
il uled in the early veais 
hi> n ig-it. lint lahanghii soon 
tried hniisell liom lliis obsession 
and Mughal painting lontinued 
to dev-lop on its own linen. In 
.lahanahii s iime the old pi net ire 
of ill us| i a iif igr Mss. was ahan- 
doiied and painleis weie asked 
In depii I seem s fj om ihe life 
ol ihe emiil and the da\ to day 
iiilivities ol tin empeioi, When- 
(ver the enipnoi would go in 
.in evprdilion he would take 
with him a few artists in ordei 
to have important events re % 
(oided in lines and colours. 
The paintings of the Jahanghir 
peiiod show mcieasing natural¬ 
ism iclleeling ihe taste of the 
emperor and in eonltasl to the 
pioiilings oi the earlier period 
lliev lack inlensitv of feeling and 
iiv namis'ii:. Bill lliis loss has been 
amply eompensatnl by surer 
lines, luialiln eolouis and more 
dflieale lone*. This is best ex- 
< mplifietl in ihe art of pnrlrai- 


An Klephiiiil—liglil 

I s hajaliari Peiioill 

Jahangit loo like hjs father was an ardent 
, t Inver ol painting, lie inherited liom his father 
flip pn uires s, ^ c, >ntain ing* thousands of illustrated 

.'* ,, ^. s Jf nevv * ial as his pastime to inscribe 011 them 
an«4fiyidly po.tn., s rf ,„ ;m | s ,},eir maloria | anf i 


lure. The individualities of per¬ 
sons depicted have found full 
t xpression i n these portraits. The 
emperor used to keep a large album with him 
containing portraits of all important personal¬ 
ities of the age from which he would judge, the 
characters of the persons depicted. A large 
number of portraits of the emperor himself hus 




crime down /to us. In srime of these he has been 
depicted as the lord of the world while his rivals 
have been shown in a submissive attitude. We 
can* guess that the emperor used to give vent U> 
his suppressed desires through the porlra\al of 
such imaginary situations. 

It was a common practice in Jahanghir’s 
time h> mount pictures in albums To heighten 
their artistic effect their margin's were beauti- 
’ fullv decorated with gold arabesques occasionally 
interspersed with flowering plants, creepers, bin Is. 
animals and even scenes from every day life 
These illuminated margins known as Ylur.iqqas 
are charming examples ,,f pure decorative art. 

Jabanghir like bis lather was appreciative 
• o| lilt' beauties of Ktiropenn paintings. Manv line 
copies o| Kmopean painting mi Glnistidti lliems 
were prepared by bis mini atlis!-. Oiue be 
l.'cfooled Sir Tliouiu- Hue the representative <d 
tin 1 Fast India Gompain. ,bv askirie. him In pn k 
up his own oiigin.,1 from an assemblage of tom 
copies prepared bv his louil artists 

lalmaghii was \ei\ i < nsr ions nt hi- own 
i omii'isseinsbip. In Ins memoir- he slate- ‘‘mv 
likiie.', for painting and mv pi.reliie in judging 
it lias arrived at such a point that when am wmf 
is brought befoit' me. eilliei ol deerased artists 
nr nf those uf the present dav. without tin- name- 
bein'.' told. I can -nv nn lire -pur ol lire momeo! 
ibal ir is the wmk nf sie |j mid -mb a man. And 
if llmje lie a pii line e.inlaining mam portrait- 
and eaeli laee be the wmk nl a dilleient maslei. 

I ran disrnver wjiieli lure is the wmk nl each 
d| (hem. If am nllim pm-mi ha- put in the eve 
and evebrovvs nl a laee. I e<m peieeive wliner 
wink the oi initial laee is. and who ha- paiti'ed 
the eve and eye brow-. I hough there i- obv imis 
exaggeiation in this nlteiame vet their is ev i 
denee that the empct'oi vva- imvv mme than a 
meie dabbler in art. 

Jahanghii was equally pimid o| hi- nun 
ailist-. Most of them uinir horn Id- father's 
studio and seveial were his nwn tliw»i\»■!ic- I be 
most notable aitisls weie Abul Hasan. Monnhoi, 
Dhanraj. Gobardban. Hisbamlas. Vstad Alan-m. 
Nliana. Dawhat, Farrukh Beg. Arrant. Ilasim and 
Bichitr. Jahangbir is particularly ciilhusiastw 
about Abul Hasan to whom he devotes a rather 
lengthy passage in his memoirs. He writes. On 
this day Abul Hasan, the painter who has been 
honoured with the title Nadir uz-Zaman drew the 
picture of iny accession as lire frontispiece to 



iriy Jahanghir 7 Na&lf* 

it was worthy of all praise, >Jte reetfivjed* riBi§f|f 
favours. His work was perfect* and hb 
is one of the chef d’oeuvred of the age. At 
present time he has no rival or equal. If at fh|p| 
day the masters Abdul Have and Bihzad 
alive they would have done him justice, 
father. Aqa Ki/.a-i of Hunt at the time when' 
was Prince. joined my service. He (Abul Ha 
was a hlumazad of my court. There is, hoW£ 
no (mnparison between his work and that 
lather (i.e., be is far better than his 
One cannot pul them into the same category, 
coiiueitimi was based on my baying reared 
I'mm bis eailic.-t years upto ibe present tirirg' 
have always looked after him till bis art 
at rived at this rank. I’rulv he has become Nadi 
u/-/atiian I tin* wonder of the agei.” Abq| 
anollii t aiiisi Mansur who specialized in tfi 
,-tudv id bird- and animals lie observe ‘‘Us 
Man-in Ini' become Midi a master in paintitt| 
tli.it be ha- the tide Yrdir-nl Am. and in the 
nf draw me lie i- unique in hi- generation.” 
also held high opinion ol another artist Bishnc 
who " wa- unequalled in his age for taking lik 
ness’ and so was -e|e< led b\ the emperor 
accompany an emhussv to Persia, with 
objeit ol taking pmliaits ol Shall Abbas und f 
< ouitiei - When the embassy returned to 
Jabanglm vva- liigblv satisfied with the Wof| 
of Bislmdas. 

Jaliangbii died in the veai l<>25 and 
-liner iled bv hi- -mi hlia|aban. Painting 
ruled to lloiiii-h in Sliajaban’s reign but 
iinpeim bad more leaning toward- architect 
than painting \cver belme was the Imj 
Tiea-mv -o frill ol gold and the emperor un<! 
took ambition- building programmes. Th 
gorgeous rdili'i - proclaim the wealth and aflis 
taste ol lire piodigal emperor. The painti|jj| 
too. in Sirajabari- reign reflect the pomp 
splendour of I G<* court life. They are hesvl 
laden with gold and in diawing, colouring, Safi 
finish leave nothing to be desired. But thefSj 
hetrav also signs of over-ripeness which is ,t 
green signal for decav. In the later part of,Sh4' 
j alum's reign genre scenes became very poputi 
and time was an increasing demand for port;ac** 
of voung ladies, jt is not known how far thc$|!f 
portraits are authentic hut there is evidence 
the existence of female artists working in ife/ 
harem. It is possible that most of (best; portrait|| 



jftr cither imaginary or based on the models of 
£$B(flbmg girls wIkk were easily available in the 
• jpourt but in raxes of such important personal¬ 
ities as Yuijalinn in /ebiiimissa who used to 
‘give public ainliriue llieir is every piohahilily 
that the [loiliaits weie lakeii Irorli Mb'. 


. Mughal painting. however, leeeived a xeiioii.x 
jolt willi I hr ii-iii paliou nl the illume by 
Aurnng/eb. Ibis hignied inlei wax hostile n> 
every loim nl ail and painting -limed the xame 
late as dial oi Dame and Musii (lidy in tin* 
field oi poiliuiluie the pievioiis standard was 
maintained to a leilain extent and that loo was 
possible Lir.iii'i' the inipeior kept poiliail albiii.’~ 
with him lo as-r-s the riiai.nlris ol bis Itinnls 
and enemies. Ibis pmilaniial allitmle led lo the 
dispels.d <d (ouil .nlists. Most ol die membcs 
of youngei geiirial ion migiated elsewlieie mi 
scan'h ol new palions and lliose who lemamed 
sought die pationage of vveallliv giandee-. I be 
paintings ol this peiiod nalmally n-llei [ the 
taste id these drlia~eil eomlieis who iii'is|rd 
more and nnne on hairni semes and acme 
themes. 


After Xinang/.eb the hixtoiy ol Mughal 
painting in 'jme as dial ol the Mughal Kmpiie . 
it. was long past its /enitli and wax now inpidlv 
declining, (iotirl pationage was lesloied lo rei 
tain extent in the lime ol Muhammad Shalt but 
this weak einperoi had neither die com age not 
tile eaparitv lo (inn tile tide \rvet lliele -cute 
fine, mimaiim neie prodmeil peiiod 

which atc at least tei hnii allv eompelent. Most 
of the mini time-, however aie weak and scnli- 



menlal lacking in aesthetic, values. The dissi¬ 
pative life ol the court found its echo in thesp 
paintings and tin in is no end of subjects like— 
tin loveis m a gulden, a drinking pally, a musi¬ 
cal soiicc. the lady at her toilet, the prince cm- 
In ating Ids sweclhcnil. ladies of the harm 
playing with lire' works, flying kites, or visiting 

a xaitil. etc. llliix|jation.s ol old lomantic tales 

« 

wcic also hi ’ oguc and we have a large nutjpber 
"I piefuies dej)icli,'ig liazbaltadin—liupnuiti, 
Suliini Moliinwal. Mil • Kauj'a. etc. The in- 
eieasing cont.wl with Ivajpul painting led to the 
adojilion ol liindu themes and there are several 
niiid.iiiiii x on '■siiivcc I'tija and mttxieal modes, 

I In* sack o| Delhi in 17.!d rounded the death 
knell ot tin Mughal i mpiu and also ol Mughal' 
paint in”. Ihcn allci the cnipcnir was hut a 
xvmbolical head ol a large mini her ol semi; 

independent stales. | he impel ial Tiensuiy was 
empiv and taste fm painting declined. All cannot 
in i \pei'!cd to tin i\«■ iniilei xiieii it condition 
.ml migi 1 1ii,ii o| mti.'lx took place. Most of 
iliesc lelugees mtislx finally -c(tlcd in the hill 
-Ial' -. and initiated the tamoux kangia slvle. 
Tilde wax a list attempt at icvivnl dining the 
icgimc ol Shall Mam Im! the old spirit could 
mil be rccaptuicd. Acvertliclcs-. several fine 
copies ol curlici woik' weie piepaied, which 
now o 11 eu mislead ari tiilii.x \ller Shall Alam 
tin' Mughal -a hool in the teal sense of tin: term 
■ .me• to an i ml hut paintings in Mughal -[vie 
loiilimted to he piodueed in pioviniial centres, 
I'iven these i t-1 'e-liges ol Mughal painting weie 
1 : 11 <> -1 wiped '{! with the «| riel ling ol Scp ( ,\ 

Meiim that look* 1 out in UM7. 
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ON) CASTLE NEW FUNCTION 

H\ MF.lt \ l> I' \\. WKSSUNG 


11 un 1 1 < > \ t s ‘‘l.eiiie (ae-tle now houses I at liameril - 
Mom-el I'm llie old. cour me for tin* modern world 


A I.MOST every Lei man Iniinei residential city 
has an areliilei tnral eenlre. such as a castle. a 
palace or a foilress. Hannover, lire ea|)ital of the 
modern Federal Slate ol Lower Sa\on\ and 
former residential city of tin 1 Kingdom of 
Hanover (under llie Welfian dynasty which is 
closely related to the Fnglish and the (oeek royal 
familiesI. was eompleted in llr-IO as the residence 
for Georg von Lalcnberg; in lire 10th century 
it was supplemented l>y classicist facades and 
annexes. During the Second World War it was 
entirely destroyed with the exception n{ a few 
outside walls. This Leinc Lastle has now been 
rebuilt by the famous Gerntnn architect Dieter 


Oesleilen. Tlie inter ioi is modern, while the old ' 
outride walls have been retained. The castle will 
luue an enliiK new funelion; it has been chosen 
as the new home bn the \'iedersaechsisehe Land- , 
tag. the I'ailiament of Lower Saxony. Thus it 
lias become a new centre for the half-million'; 
metropolis ol this North-German federal state,' 
which comprises the formerly sovereign states of 
Hannover. Oldenburg. Brunswick and Schaumburg- 
Lippe. 

The L'ine Caslfe in Hannover had always 
been respected by the population.‘even after it 
had fallen into mins during the war. The charm , 
of a past representative epoch appeared to hover. 







llijflfc His centre: famous eelebrctiea, such as the 
$tfe of Marlborough. Prince Eugen of Savoya, 
Peter the (heal of Russia. the great philo- 
her Leibniz, ami the English Kings of the 
Mlgian ej*oeh had wined and dined and resided 
The new parliamentary building which, 
timing 110.000 square feet id' gmmid. will 



give plenty of room to "the 157 an#63 

office workers of the Parliament of Lower'^aXoihyi, 
it constitutes a milestone in the reconstruction of. 
the city of Hannover, which had suffered heavily 
during the Second World War. After Hannover 
had introduced a traffic and road system which, 
meets all requirements of modern traffic and is 
highly reputed all over the world, after pace- 
setting new residential quarters had been built, 
the reconstruction of the necessary representative 
buildings has been taken in band recently. These 
new buildings breathe moderate representation 
that does without luxuries and employs architec¬ 
tural and artistic means of expression which are 
representative of this age. 

The heart of the new Leinc Castle parliamen¬ 
tary building will be the meeting room rtf the 
plenary assembly. A laige outside llighl of stairs, 
connected with the portico leads to the upper 
floors, which display much glass, tumble, sand¬ 
stone and fine woods. Glass-covered corridors 
gi\e brightness to every room. The restaurants, 
piomenades, galleries, cafeterias which, ol course, 
had not existed in the old castle, are now 
harmonious parts of the whole, thanks to the 
excellent architect. Painters end sculptors from 
Lower Saxony bare coirliibuted to the interior 
decoration which has been adapted to the national 
traditions of Lowei Saxony. Only a few. ruined 
castles in Germany have boon rebuilt so impres¬ 
sively and so functionally as the new parliament 
in Hannover, an old aristocratic castle. This has 
been achieved under the motto of the State of 


Leine Castle in Hannover : (hire a residence 
of kings today the seat of Parliament ol 
Lowei' Saxonv 


Lower Saxonv in lire Federal Republic of 
Germany. "Kespei l for the old. and courage for 
(In* modern world.'" 




MODERN REVIEW FIFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

We are publishing below excerpts from old Editorial Notes authored 
by the founder, the Hamananda Chatterjee, in the year of the Modern 
Review’s inauguration in 1907, as a special Raniananda Birthday Cente¬ 
nary feature. The Centenary falls in 1964, and this featuifs, which 
‘will be a monthly one throughout the current year, will be reprinted in 
booh form at the end of the year and offered as a Centenary commemo- 
Yation volume with the beginning of the new year. These excerpts are? 
a five representative picture of the times when they were written and 
should be of especial interest. The book (in D'Cr. IGmo) which will be 
approximately of 200 pages, shall be offered to those who pljacie their 
advance orders now at the specially concessional pre-publication price 
Of It 1 '. 2.00 only. As only a limited number of copies will be published, 
immediate order should be placed to avoid disappointment. 


The National Week 

Speaking seriously, il must be evident 
to all intelligent persons that during 
“national wegk’’ no active or deliberative 
work is properly done ; the majority of those 
w! 111 at lend the sessions of tlv Coiigi ess and 
the numerous Conferences indulge in 
patriotic dissipation, unintentional though 
it be A remedy has to be found, and 
educated India is surely equal to the task. 
Perhaps we have to seek it in the gradual 
growlh of a class of intelligent patriotie 
persons whose movements do not depend on 
court holidays. In the meantime iet iis. 
make the most of the opportunities that 
such holidays afford by proper organisation 
and economical methods of work. It is a 
matter of congratulation that, in spiff of 
Ihe hurry, so much work is done. It is mat¬ 
ter for still greater satisfaction that, 
the national awakening has touched every 
sphere of human thought and activity, 
though in some cases, not in proportion to 
their relative importance. 

The Congress which still seems to have 
only just ended, appears alike memorable 
and important, whether we read its own 
records, reported without comment, or 
weigh one against the other the conflicting 
editorial opinions of the papers in India and 
England. Amongst friends and foes alike the 
note of surprise is audible at the “united 
front presented by the Congress to the 
world.” We do not think this surprise is 
justified. The great distinction of Indian 
politics appears, to one within the racial 
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ranks, lo be their unanimity. We are not 
inclined n> think that either Ireland or 
b’ussia can show a similar unanimity amongst 
their patriotic factions. The outstanding 
characteristic of Congress leaders in the 
past, mm cover has been an overwhelming 
respect for the integrity and continuity of 
tm' Congress. Time and again the more 
outspoken and enthusiastic,--shall we say 
tin- most extreme,—amongst us have eapi- 
i muted to the seniors rather than jeopardise 
i hat unity which was still dearer to the 
moat hot-headed ol us than his own opinions. 
The nun of the wheel brings many revolu¬ 
tions and to-day, with a peculiar generosity, 
<he eldois amongst us have recognised and 
asserted the right, lo ho heard of an utter¬ 
ance ihal would not. perhaps, otherwise 
have been their utterance, have accepted a 
movement as national, which they had not 
themselves initialed, and have implicitly 
announced thereby their own future loyalty 
m the new eagerness of passion of the for¬ 
ward advance. But we do not agree with 
those who hold that such action shows “a 
gradual training” of the Congress leaders, 
or a successful imitation of a foreign pat¬ 
tern. On the contrary, to our eyes it appears 
that these mutual deference and respect of 
young and old,—this common unspoken 
determination effectively to maintain the 
working union, no matter how recklessly 
either may seem now and again to strain 
at the tether,—is peculiarly Incflan. We read 
in it no slow political growth, but the old 
familiar methods of the undivided family. 
And it is but added proof to. us that all the 
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■resources “of our strength are to be found 
in ourselves, when once we have learned to 
avail ourselves of them. The deferential and 
patriarchal habits of the undivided family 
■} have long acted to conceal our strength, 
alike from outsiders and ourselves. But the 
strength was there And to-day the manner 
that seemed to do us less than justice has 
become a powerful political weapon. For. 
it has revealed the fact that we are not a 
majority but a unity, —solid, impregnable, 
without dissentients on one side or the 
other. And as our manners amongst ourselves 
are those of kith and kin, so be it under¬ 
stood, is the heart within us also. We are 
of one blood, we Indian people, and the hurt 
of any one member affects us all. On this 
fact, no longer a faith but a demonstration, 
our future depends. For that future we must 
all work, work with hearts that never droop 
and hands that never waver, remembering 
all the while that in things essential there 
should be unity, in things non-essential 
liberty, and in all things charity 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s presidential ad¬ 
dress* has been variously estimated. It mav 
at once be conceded that it does not lay any 
claim to literary excellence. That it is want* 

■ ing in the emotional element, is also quite 
plain. But cold steel does as good execution 
in its way as the red hot bullet. But it does 
not say anything that its author has not said 
before is also admitted. The great merit of 
the address lies in the fact that it states in 
clear and unequivocal language our chiet 
political demand, namely. Swaraj or self- 
government. 

Sorncol us have concluded in a mood oi 
either hasty appreciation or of equally hastv 
fault-finding that Mr. Naoioji is in favoui 
of self-government on colonial lines, but not 
of absolute autonomy. But ihc actual words 
that he uses.—“self-government or Swaraj 
like that of the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies"—do not warrant any such con¬ 
clusion. There is nothing U> prevent us from 
interpreting his words to mean that he de¬ 
sires absolute autonomy like that of the 
United Kingdom, but would be content to 
have self-government, on colonial lines under 
'Britjslj suzereintv. And that shows the 

Refers lo tile Congress session of 1906. 


temperament of the practical statesman as 
distinguished from that of the doctrinaire 
politician or the political visionary. It is this 
temperament, too, that leads him to demand 
at once only a beginning but not the full 
rights of self-government. For 'absolute 
autonomy or self-government on colonial 
lines in a fully developed form are af present 
equally remote. India can be immediately 
free either as the result of a successful 
armed rebellion, or as the result of a 
magnanimous renunciation by the British 
nation of their suzerainty and domination. 
But both are equally out of the question. 
So we have to make a gradual advance. 

* V * 

After half a century of struggle and 
disappointment Mr. Naoroji still hopes that 
“the British conscience” will asset t itself, 
lie must have reason for the faith that is in 
him. His age, charactei and intellectual 
capacity, and the disinterested and devoted 
work he has done lor his country for holt 
a century, incline us to make his faith our 
own. It is not impossible, too, for a nation 
to bo just Whilst we are perfectly sure that 
Mr. Naoroji’s hope is sincere, we on oui 
part cannot, without hypocrisy, say that we 
have full faith in the sense of justice of the 
British people ; but at the same time we 
do not say that they may not in future be 
juster than they have been in the past. Our 
hope of India’s salvation tests chiefly anti 
primarily on what Mr. Naoroji has called 
“the supremacy of the motal law." And the 
appeal to a nation’s sense of justice and 
love or righteousness is ultimately based on 
the moral order of the universe. At the 
same time large masses of people are 
mlluonced oftener by fear and self-interest. 
I’ is for this reason that we wish our 
national strength to be developed in all 
directions, so that our rulers ,mflv feel that 
unless justice is done, effective retaliation 
is sure to follow. We lay stress on the word 

effective.if you threaten you must be 

in a position to carry out the threat. Else 
it is worse than useless. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale 

India has adored renunciation and de*i, 
votion in all ages. It is significant that in 
this age these crowning flowers of spiritual- 
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ity should blossom in the political field, too. 
and receive their wonted homage and 
adoration. Herein lies the secret of the more 
than royal ovation which Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
has been receiving in his tour through the 

• United Provinces and the Punjab. His recep¬ 
tion shows, too, that the sentiment of 
nationality is growing in volume and inten¬ 
sity everywhere in India. Our only anxiety 

• is that this sentiment should not exhaust 
itself in mere demonstration, but should 
strengthen itself by organised action. Poli¬ 
tical life bf the Western type is new to our 
people. We need not be offended, therefore, 
if, we are reminded without excessive core- 

• mony that in all spheres of life spasmodic 
action indicates a low stage of development 
and sustained effort a higher one. 

We are standing almost on (he threshold 
of a revolution, and. if we can read the 
signs aright, it. promises to be a bloodless 
one. But bloody or bloodless, all revolutions 
demand a sacrifice ; the conditions of suc¬ 
cess are equally exacting, the work equally 
strenuous, in either case. The death of the 
martyred patriot •because, perhaps, of its 
being more dramatic and Ihe undoubted 
proof it. affords of his earnestness, rouses 
our enthusiasm more than his life of renun¬ 
ciation and devotion. Bui we should not 
forget that it is his life that leads to his 
death, it is the former thal makes the latter 
possible, that, after all, death may be a mere 
accident in the case and that without, the 

t 

death, ..the life would be valuable and ador- 
abjte all the same.... 

Mr’. Gokhale's political aspiiations aie not 
lofyer than those of any other Indian 
patriot, he wants his people to be in India 
what any other people are m theirs, he has 
declared that everything that is being done 
at present in |he way of political activity 
in India is coriktitutional, that it is legiti¬ 
mate for us to have recourse even to passive 
resistance by way of non-payment of taxes. 
Pa^ive resistance marks the extreme point 
of institutional political pressure; and it 
is J&own to Mr. Gokhale’s friends that his 
option as to its legitimacy in India and 
advisability, too, when the occasion de- 
tfpjds it, is not of recent growth, but origi¬ 
nated long before there was any talk of a 
nety; party. And he is an exponent of the 


“moderate” party. Let friend and foe, 
therefore, judge whether there are really, 
two distinct parties in India among Indians^ 
with a clear line of cleavage between them, * 
We for our part do not see the need or feel 
the wisdom of being in a hurry to create 
m recognise a split in our camp. We pre-. 
for to stick to the rule : “In essentials unity, 
in non-essentials liberty, in all things' 
charit.” 

Free Education 

Every civilized country has long recog¬ 
nized the duty of the State to provide free 
education to all children living therein and 
compel those to attend school who might ■ 
not desire to do so. The British Indian 
Government has not yet done its duty in 
this respect. The Imepetial Government 
has no doubt invited the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments- to express their opinions on the 
subject,; but it. is not known when the 
decision of the former will bo published. 
Tn the meantime let us try to see clearly 
what the consequences of free education 
given by the State in a subject country 
like India are likely to be The first result 
would probably be the disappearance of all 
private primary schools, unless, of course, 
individuals or associations maintained such 
institutions of their own. It is notorious 
that in recent years all vernacular text 
books have been so expurgated or written 
to order as not to contain a single sentence 
or passage that breathes heroism and patriot¬ 
ism. and fills the mind with desire to serve 
the motherland and assert national rights. 
History has been and in future will be dis¬ 
torted in increasing measure to suit*the pur¬ 
poses of the foreign bureaucracy. This is " 
enough to show the kind of literature that 
will be provided for primary school child¬ 
ren. Shall we, therefore, oppose free edu¬ 
cation ? No, a thosand times no. But 
what are we going to do to provide our 
national patriotic literature to childreh 
and the mass of the people, and thus take 
advantage of the educational weapon to 
forward the national cause ? What are we 
going to do to provide independent free 
primary schools for our children in 
villages and towns ? The Government does 
not care much for discontent and unrest in 
the ranks of the educated minbrity. But it 
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certainly desires that the mass of the people 
{, should be on its side. And more and more 
' legislation and administrative measures will 
have the tendency to eieatr an opposition 
of interests betwtecn Ihe classes and the 
masses. Have we sufficient foresight and 
patriotism and energy to precede all this 
and create a solidarity of feeling and 
interests among all classes, or have we not ? 

Caste And Nation Building In India 

When Buddha taught the people, diere 
were no railways, no telegraph, no print¬ 
ing press in India. Why and how is it ’.hen 
that Buddhism spread like wild fire within 
a comparatively short time throughout the 
length and breadth of India ? An answer 
to Hus question will be suggested here. 
Buddha was sincere and honest and pos¬ 
sessed the courage of his convictions. 
His was the greatest renunciation the 
world has ever witnessed ; and he did what 
world has ever witnessed : and he did what 
he preached. He protested against Brahman¬ 
ism, the corrupt Brahmanism of his day, 
given to bloody sacrifices or rather tortur¬ 
ing of innocent and dumb animals and the 
observance of artificial social distinctions 
known as caste. He preached the 3 gospel of 
love and brothehood of man to the poor 
people, to the outcasts of the Hindu 
Society, and as he had the moral cour¬ 
age to practice what he preached, and 
to recognise the rights of the outcasts, lie 
was successful in his mission. Those who 
were in darkness saw the light that was 
shining brightly m Buddha. They were 
depressed and downtrodden and they recog¬ 
nised in Buddha their deliverer and saviour. 
It was thus that they followed his Standard. 

Leaving aside the magnetism of the 
personality of Buddha, the method which 
he adopted in preaching his gospel to the 
people was the correct one. The Brahman¬ 
ism of his day was a religion of the classes 
and took no account of the masses. Before 
his time nothing had been done to elevate 
and educate the masses, for in the social 
polity of the pre-Bu&dhistic period, the 
masses did not count for anything. They 
did t not receive any religious instreution 
because all the religious lore of the Hindus 
was locked up in Sanskrit which none but 
the twice-born were allowed to learn. 


Buddha protested against these abuses 
of class privileges and tried to accord to 
the depressed classes the rights of man. 
1 lere lay the secret of his success. To reach 
the masses, to make them understand his 
gospel of love, he preached to them not in 
the language of the learned, not in Sans¬ 
krit, but m the language of the people. . . . 
And he succeeded. 

If India over presented the spectacle of a 
nation in that sense in which that word is 
understood in Western countries, it was in 
that period when Buddhism was at its 
/emth in this country. IT we analyse the 
causes that contributed to the success of 
ihe building of the Indian Nation in that 
period, we shall find the main cause in 
ihe abolition of the rigour oi the caste sys¬ 
tem and hence jn the elevation ol the de- 
pi eased classes. 

it is a Jaw of physics that when we want 
to heal a liquid mass, so that the whole of 
u may be heated, we apply the heat not to 

i lie top, but to its bottom.Similarly, a 

movement to be a success must follow this 
law of physics. Those who are at the low¬ 
est stratum of society should be approached; 
they must be brought to the surface first by 
means of convection. Unless that is done, 
unless the depressed classes are elevated, 
there is no prospect of nation-building in 
India. If those men who are loudest in their 
talk are sincere, they should do what 
Buddha did. They should sacrifice their 
ease and comfort and aristocratic style of 
living and take to the methods of Buddha. . . 

Nation-building in India can never be 
an accomplished fact unless and until the 
depressed classes are accorded the rights 
of man, and every attempt be made to bring 
them to the surface. Hence the great neces¬ 
sity of the abolition of the caste system. 
Unless this evil is got rid of, no thorough 
reform in any direction in India is possible 
—no reform whatever, whether political, 
social or religious. 

Now-a-days most of our leaders try to 
gain proficiency in speaking and writing 
only in English. ... To reach the masses our 
vernaculars must be cultivated. Unless we 
do that, we shall not be able to influence the 
masses, who form the backbone of the 
nation. 



THOUSAND CONJURERS MEET IN HAMBURG 

By CHRISTA ABEL 


‘‘Would you be kind enough, to let me see some 
ol your tricks ?” This question was recently 
heard frequently in Hamburg’s hustling streets. 
The gentlemen so approached would thereupon 
produce white mict? from their pockets previously 
appearing to be empty, or would unroll a short 
rope to show surprised by-standers the legendary 
Indian rope trick, or they would 


Even the realm of illusions cannot do wi 
international meetings and congresses. Hov 
instead of discussing annual balance sft£ 
annual reports and statistics, this confe 
rather directed its attention to the proble 
of transforming water into brandy, an<I ? 
retrieving burnt banknotes uninjured from.'; 


make their hands pass over a 
grass-green handkerchief making 
it turn fiery red in a split 
second. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment 
of the German Magicians’ So¬ 
ciety one thousaryd conjurers 
from twenty-eight countries gave 
Hamburg, the distinguished and 
sober port and trade centre in 
the north of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, a weird atmos¬ 
phere for a few days. Among the 
magicians who had come to 
Hamburg were guests from 
Egypt, France, Great Britain, 
India, Yugoslavia, Morocco, 
the Netherlands, Poland and 
Turkey ; the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries were also strongly repre-, 
sented. The most prominent 
participants in the congress 
were the Dutch master conjurer 
Fred Kaps and Kalanag, the 
famous German illusionist. 
However, only every fifth deft- 
finger devotee and addict to the 
black arts of illusion and magics 
afrns his living thereby. The 
great majority of participants 
are workers, employees, busi¬ 
ness people and scientists, who 
in their leisure time pursue 




arts” as their hobby, 
the amateur and do-ifc- 
eorcerers and wizards. 


'.a>, 

In Hamburg a Conjurer shows the ball-trick which a 
young lady watches very closely 




tgg. Any attempt of outsiders to sneak or gaic- 
jrash into the meeting in the attempt of spying 
m doomed to failure. The magicians appeared to 
>e no less anxious to keep their professional 


In Handling a Conjmrr shows his trick oi the empty 
tube from which he pioduees many 


things 


secrets than the Americans are in their efforts to 
protect their gold u-senes in Fort Knox. Double 
and treble safety measures were applied to screen 
participants to keep undesirable “guests” away 
from the meeting. The programme included the 
presentation of English and American films show- 


“S4 


i«g the latest tricks in glow-motion pictures, 
special courses given by international authorities 
in the “magic arts," and demonstrations,of the 
latest paraphernalia and the newest devices of 
illusion by specialist traders. 

As was recently revealed by 
an opinion poll, this kind of 
entertainment takes ’the third 
rank after angling, sporto and . 
stamp collecting among the most 
favoured hobbies. Millions of 
people devote their leisure time 
to learning and practising such 
tricks ; however, only' a few will 
reach top class. Today the ad¬ 
mission to the magicians’ asjo- 
ciation is as difficult to be ob-. 
lained as that to an exclusive 
niillionnaires’ club. Candidates 
will lie admitted after a long 
trial period followed by several 
months of “expectant member¬ 
ship.” Candidates must give, a 
solemn pledge forever to watch 
that no “magic secrets” get 
known to the public. This pledge 
to secrecy is. above all, intended 
to protect the professional con¬ 
jurers who feel compelled to 
discontinue their careers, if 
everybody know r s how tricks aift 
achieved, how a lit candle will 
be produced from pockets, how 
girls will be sawn in the middle 
and how rabbits can be made to 
disappear in a top hat. The ob¬ 
jection that any layman may buy 
almost any trick in the nearest 
specialized shop is immaterial, asserted the 
Vice-President of German Magicians’ Society. 
With a knowing wink he added : ‘‘Everyone can 
buy a piano or a violin, without thereby necessarily 
acquiring the ability to play the instruments, as 
we all too well know.” 






By BERNtfT W. WESSLING 


. PlAnt Operating on German Model Farm 
The Federal State of Schleswig-Holstein is known 
pas the major milk and butter producing area of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and Holstein 
cattle is a household word all over the world. 
TTie large herds of cattle grazing on the wide 
pastures between the North Sea 


. - >* 

Modern farmers have realized that milking 
systems are the most rational approach to 
mechanizing their farms. Consequently, this 
agricultural installation is of foremost importance 
to German). The owner of the Stendorf estate is 
Mr. Maiious Boeger, a “studied man,” as the 


rind. the Tlaltic are a characteris¬ 
tic part of the landscape of this 
area. But cattle need rare, which 
trun requires personnel, and 
’ labour has been very short in 
recent years. In ordgr to over¬ 
come this problem, the farms 
had to adopt rationalizing mea¬ 
sures. Thus, technology went to 
' "the Vounlryside. An example 
for this trend in agriculture is 
the model farm of Stendorf near 
Eutin, where Europe’s largest 
cowshed milking plant is oper¬ 
ated. Almost daily there are 
* farmers coming from all parts 
of the world to inspect the system. 
Enthusiastic comments»have been 
uttered by visitors from Pakistan, 



England, the United Stales, 
Greece and East Asia, in short 
from everywhere in the world. 



Cows feeling pleased and comfortable in fully automated 

cowsheds 


The milker merely looks on and controls the. milking process 
from a panel 


fanners call him, with the title!' 
of Doctor of Agriculture. He| 
installed 270 meters of milk: 
pipeline of chromium nickel steeJ|| 
as a partly underfloor installay|| 
lion in his cowshed. Twice a "l 
day no less 180 cows arc milked' J| 
in a little more than ‘two hours., 
Formerly, the same work waaja 
done bv forty cowhands in fottrij 
hours. Now ten cows are milked^ 
at the same time. By means 6f , 'J 
a modern, centrally controlled ^ 
magnetic pulse equipment, the ten .»$ 
milking machines operate tW-|| 
same milking rhythm day to day,;g| 
The milk flows through the pip* jgi 
esystem, without interrupting^ 
other work in the cowshed, arid ^ 
is stored in the milk chamber, ./' 
where it is deodorized, passed*-/; 
through the vacuum and t into 
plate cooler and then piessure j 
pumped into a,modern transport! 
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tank, which holds approximately 1,500 litres of 
^vjnilk. The milk is then cooled down to appr¬ 
oximately 10° Centigrade hy circulation cooling, 
i.e., without refrigeration. Dr. Boeger explained 
to us that the cleaning process of the system is 
also fully automatic. The individual machines 
and pumps can 1/e operated by remote-control 
panel in the cowshed. 


The plant at Stendorf estate has been 
designed according to the principles of the 
designer and engineer Gustav de Laval who had 
his first milking machine patented as early as 
1010. His later inventions in the agricultural 
field, some of them even improved by other 
designers, have contributed a great deal to the 
high present-day level of agricultural Engineering. 

: O :- 


THE CONCEPT OF THE PA INC II SHEELA IN INTERNATIONAL 

DIPLOMACY 

By KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, 

Head of the Department of Economics & Political Science, Krishnagar College. 


Introduction 

Where stands the Panch Sheela in inter¬ 
national diplomacy today ? This is certain¬ 
ly one of the most baffling questions in the 
minds of many, especially of those diplomats 
who attempt to control the march of events 
in international politics. This doctrine of 
the Panch Sheela, jointly proclaimed in 
1954, by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri 
Chou En-lai, the Prime Ministers of India 
and China respectively, was almost univer¬ 
sally acclaimed in the beginning. It conti¬ 
nued to be so acclaimed for some three 
subsequent years of Sino-Indian honey¬ 
moon. But by now the doctrine has been 
almost completely rejected. 

The lapse of the Nehru-Chou Doctrine 
of the Panch Sheela as a bilateral policy is 
also clear from the fact that when on June 
3, 1962 the basic Agreement, dated April 29, 
1954 between India and China for Trade 
and Intercourse between the Tibet region 
of China and India lapsed, the two coun¬ 
tries found it impossible to negotiate for 
the conclusion of a new agreement. To a 1 
specific question from Shri Kamath whe¬ 
ther the lapse of the Agreement with 
China also entailed the snapping of the tics 
t the Panch Sheela, Shri Nehru, however, 
lid on June 6, 1962 : “The principles em¬ 
bodied in the Panch Sheela are basic, and 
.they remain with us whether there is trade 
.with Tibet or .not. We shall try to abide by 


them as far as possible in the changed cir¬ 
cumstances. We shall not .violate them.” 1 

Clearly it is doubtful, if any country 
will find it possible in the world today to 
pursue even unilaterally a foreign policy 
based on the doctrine of the Panch Sheela 
as it is generally understood or even remain 
neutral should a world war break out. 

All this is in striking contrast to the 
general attitude of the people towrads the 
Panch Sheela immediately after its procla¬ 
mation. In the course of a debate on 
foreign affairs in the Indian Lok Sabha bn 
September 17, 1955, Shri Nehru recalled his 
speech in the House six months ago and 
said: “At that time there was danger of a 
catatrophe, of a world war or something 
leading to it. The guns were all loaded 

and the fingers were on the triggers. 

the situation now has improved greatly dur¬ 
ing these six months. The guns are still 
loaded, but the fingers are not on the trig¬ 
gers.There are numerous dark spots 

and danger zones. Nevertheless.there 

has been an improvement in the atmosphere 
all round and for the first time, people all 
over the world have a sense of relief and a 
sense that war is not inevitable. In fact, it 
can well be avoided.” Shri Nehru admitted 
that “it would be an exaggeration to say 
that India has made a major difference to 
world politics. We must not exaggerate our 
role, but it is a fact that India has on signi¬ 
ficant occasions, made a difference.” And, 






he added, “India’s contribution to this new 
situation may, perhaps, be put in one word 
or two, ‘Panch Sheela’.” 11 

Indian and Chinese Acceptance of the 
* Panch Sheela 

It might appear that it was only extra¬ 
ordinary sincerity or simplicity on the part 
of India and extraordinary cleverness on 
the part of Communist China that combined 
to direct the attention of almost the whole 
human race towards the doctrine of the 
Panch Sheela. , 

, In their present form the principles of 
the Panch Sheela were stated for the first 
time in the preamble of the Agreement be¬ 
tween India and China signed on April 29, 
1954. Briefly, these Principles are : (1) Mu¬ 
tual respect for each other’s territorial inte¬ 
grity and sovereignty ; (2) Non-aggression ; 
(3) Non-interference; (4) Equality and 

mutual benefit; and (5) Peaceful co¬ 
existence. 

The purpose of that Agreement' was to 
promote Trade rtfd Cultural intercourse be¬ 
tween the ‘Tibet region of China and India 
and to facilitate pilgrimage and travel by 
the peoples of China and India. It provided 
for the establishment of trade agencies in 
each other’s territories, specified markets for 
trade between the two countries and routes 
to be followed by pilgrims and traders and 
laid down regulations for travel. 

The Agreement also provided for the 
lapsing of those rights and privileges which 
were exercised by the Government of India 
in Tibet as a result of customs or agreements 
with the Government of Tibet. For instance, 
the Government of India decided under 
the Agreement (1) to withdraw within six 
months the military escorts of about 200 
men hitherto stationed at Yatung and 
Gyantse for the protection of traders and 
pilgrims, (2) to hand over to the Chinese 
Government free of cost and without com¬ 
pensation the postal, telegraph and tele¬ 
phone installations which it operated in 
Tibet, (3) to give up the ownership of 
twelve rest houses at a reasonable price, and 
(4) to return to the Chinese Government 
all land and buildings which it used or 
occupied in Tibet and lease from the Chinese 


Government all land and buildings which* 
it required. * 

India’s action represented, in part, 
gesture of good-will.’’ Yet, in reality, the: 
Agreement of 1954 might appear as marfc^ 
ing an important step in India’s withdrawal 
from Tibet under actual or threatened 
Chinese pressure. For, under the Agrees 
ment, India lost some of her important!'!: 
rights and privileges in Tibet, her Consulate, 
at Kashgarh, and her policy of recognizing 
Tibet as a buffer state between India and' 
China. What is more unfortunate, India did 
not demand, though later events showed! 
that she should have done so, from Com¬ 
munist China, the latter’s unequivocal re¬ 
cognition of Indo-Tibetan borders be* 
queathed to the present by the formed 
Government of India. Instead of insisting 
on any such recognition in the terms of the. 
Agreement, India preferred to delude her¬ 
self into thinking that acceptance of the 
Agreement by China meant her acceptance' 
of the frontiers also. 

Dr. P. C. Chakravarti wants it to be 
considered as an important suggestion that, 
“India was possibly hustled, in some 
measure, into this Agreement by her grow¬ 
ing rift with Pakistan and the United States 
of America.” 1 When a political Conference ; 
was proposed in August, 1953, Pakistan voted-? 
in the United Nations in favour of the U. S. t 
resolution for the exclusion of India from- 
the membership of the Conference. Humours 
soon followed that the U. S. A. was consider-;.’ 
ing a request from Pakistan for military aid. 
On February 24, 1954, in spite of known 
Indian opposition, Pj esident ^isenhower' 
announced the decision of the U. S. A. to 
comply with the request of Pakistan for , 
military aid. All this drove India towards a 
hurried agreement with Communist China 
even at the cost of her vital interests. 

Communist China thus gained a diplo* 1 
matic victory over India through the Panch 
Sheela Agreement of 1954. Anyone who ’ , 
considers the rationale of Chinese expansion ! 
and aggression, at the cost of India almost 
immediately aftei* this Agreement, will be 
further convinced about the nature of 
Chinese cleverness. Believing that as a loyal 
party to the Panch Sheela Agreement of 
1954, India would behave in the Panch Sheela 



^way even at her own cost, Communist 
Y China began td nibble at the territory of 
'India against paper protests from India. 
|'$!ncou raged by the innocent nature of these 
^protests, Shri Chou En-lai in his letter, 
'dated September 8, 1959, to Shri Nehru laid 
‘claims to extensive areas in India covering 
about 50,000 sq. miles in such tracts as 
Ladakh, Bara Hoti, and North Eastern Fron¬ 
tier Agency along the Himalayan borders 
of India and China.' 1 Some of these areas 
have already been under illegal Chinese 
occupation. 

A policy of expansion, even aggression, 
has been quite natural for China, as it has 
been known in history. The very name 
China in Chinese is the Middle Country. 
Thus for centuries, the Chinese have looked 
. upon their own country as a highly cultured 
and civilized entity in the whole of East Asia, 
surrounded by miscellaneous , 'barbarians/ 
who were only the subjects or enemies of 
the Chinese of the Great Within. 


and the famous Panch Sheela oit itttet* 
individual conduct laid down about 2500 
years ago by Buddha. The five principles 
of the Buddhist Panch Sheela are : First, in 
our economic life we should not accept 
anything from, others unless it is voluntari¬ 
ly offered by them; secondly, in our social 
life, relationships among men and women 
should be based on love and not on lust; 
thirdly, military attitude should not only 
be discouraged as far as possible among all 
human beings, but an attempt should also 
be made to discard violence even as against 
animals; fourthly, for developing a really 
cultural life, everyone should respect and 
practise truth and not falsehood in any 
shape or form ; and fifthly, the habit of 
drinking wine should be given up and a 
policy of prohibition pursued, presumably 
because drinking leads temporarily or 
permanently to a loss of the sense of 
modesty—a loss which cannot be conducive 
to the political virtue of serving all around 
us. 


Criticism of The Panch Sheela 

The whole doctrine of the Panch Sheela 
as propounded jointly by Shri Nehru and 
Shri Chou En-lai in 1954 and supported 
until recently by almost the whole world, 
though most enthusiastically by the Com¬ 
munists, is subject to five main criticisms/' 
’First, it is Communist-inspired; secondly, 
its principles are vague ; thirdly, these 
principles jare deceptive as being against 
the revolutionary ideals of world Com¬ 
munism ; lourthly, these are redundant, 
being more or less identical with the 
principles stated earlier in the Charter of 
the United Nations; and, fifthly, these 
principles, unless backed by the military 
force of the United Nations or a possible 
World State, may be actually ineffective in 
meeting a crisis of the dimensions of a 
Third World War. 

Panch Sheela as an Indian Message 

The very name Partch Sheela is bor¬ 
rowed from the Buddhist literature of 
India. There appears to be also a very 
close ‘ affinity between the Nehru-Chou 
doctrine of international Panch Sheela 


With a view to realising the dose affi¬ 
nity between the Buddhist Panch Sheela for 
inter-individual life and Nehru-Chou Panch 
Sheela of international life, it may be sug¬ 
gested that the latter doctrine has its econo¬ 
mic, social, military, cultural and political 
aspects. The Nehru-Chou Doctrine is, econo¬ 
mically, dependent upon the principle of 
mutual benefit or sacrifice ; socially, upon 
the principle of equality or love among all 
human beings and their groups ; militarily, 
upon the principle of non-aggression or 
non-violence ; culturally, upon the principle 
that the territory of a state should in the 
main coincide with the territory of a nation, 
i.e., upon the juridical-cum-psychological 
principle of unity in spite of every form of 
cultural diversity; and, politically, upon 
the principle of non-interference in each 
other’s business, i.e., mutual service on an 
absolutely voluntary basis. 

Many centuries before Buddha, it is 
interesting to note. Shree Krishna in the 
Geeta made statements which remarkably 
contain the very substance of the Buddhist 
Panch Sheela. According to Sree Krishna, 
“The man dwelling on sense-objects deve¬ 
lops attachments for them ; from attach¬ 
ment springs up desire; and from desire 


(ikiaMilled) eiisubs ang^r. -Ftoni *bg«r 
arises infatuation; from infatuation, con¬ 
fusion of memory; from confusion of 
memory, loss of reason; and from loss of 
reason, one goes to complete ruin.” 7 

Shred Krishna thus thought that the five 
or six principles essential to human life are 
at- bottoih one, for they all follow from the 
recognition of greed or undue profit as the 
ultimate root of war or destruction. Thus 
the primary enemy of mankind is greed; 
from greed arises the second enemy, lust; 
lust leads to the third enemy, violence; 
violence has to yrork in collaboration with 
the fourth enemy, falsehood; falsehood 
leads to the fifth enemy, pride; and pride 
leads to the final enemy, envy, self- 
destruction or war. From this it is but a step 
to argue that the basic principles of human 
life are: Sacrifice, Love, Non-violence, 
Truth, Service and Unity with all. All 
these principles, when fully practised, kill 
the animality in man and lead him more 
and more to the fuller development of his 
rational life until it reaches divinity which, 
according to traditional Hindu belief im¬ 
plies, first, Prosperity ; secondly, Self- 
government ; thirdly, Spiritual power; 
fourthly, Knowledge; fifthly, All-round 
Respect; and sixthly, Non-attachment or 
Disinterestedness. 

Defects of the Panch Shecla Doctrine 


sally; not only on an ad hop or tampo&#j| 
basis, but permanently or constant^ 
through established institutions or con 
ences; not only through new and particular 
decisions every time a crisis arises, : bdfjj 
through recognised and lasting laws atf|| 
constitutions; and do all these not with tnjj^ 
lower or lowest of human motives but wit&| 
the highest or most ideal of them. 

m 

The Greek thinkers like Aristotle erit%-| 
phasised the idea that man is by nature 
social or political animal. 9 Accordingly^ 
man cannot live without society; and hay 
neither did so in the past and nor will he ; 
do so in future. The relation between man 
and society may, therefore, be understood by\ 
supposing that the former is to the latter - 
what a microcosm is to a macrocosm. 

The obvious implication from this is 
that the ideal conditions for the full real* 
ization of the principles of the Panch Sheela 
must be certain ideal principles and institu* 
tions in the society, however imperfectly, 
people in different countries and centuries 
may approach them. It may be safely sug¬ 
gested that in these days of large-scale pro¬ 
duction with continually improving techno¬ 
logies of mankind during the last two cen¬ 
turies or so, the necessity for the first prin¬ 
ciple of sacrifice or mutual benefit as against 
the first evil of greed or profit is some form 
of socialism on national as well as world 
scales. 


If it be found that the Principles of the 
Panch Sheela are really vague, deceptive or 
ineffective, the answer is that what we 
should do is to clarify them, to remove the 
conditions under which they could be used 
for baser economic or political purposes 
and to develop the institutions for making, 
them really effective. 

Here it may be suggested that for any 
satisfactory success in the practice of the 
Panch Sheela, it is not enough that we 
should practise the principles of the Panch 
Sheela on any limited scale. We should, 
practise them not only in our international 
relations, but also in our inter-individual or 
ordinary social relations covering all forms 
of group life; not only unilaterally, bi- 
iterally or multi-laterally, but also univer¬ 


But economic inequality arising from 
greed or profit is only one form of inequality. 
The second principle of the Panch Sheela* 
i.e., love or social equality as against the. 
evil of hatred or social inequality evidently 
requires some form of democracy, and that 
on both national and world scales, with the; 
individual as the unit of representation in' 
all institutions based on purely territorial 
considerations. 

The third principle of non-violence or 
non-aggression as against the third evil of 
violence ideally requires, again on national 
and world scales, * universal disarmament 
with all atomic, biological and chemical 
weapons completely destroyed under proper 
inspection and control. t 

For the fourth principle of freedom to 






Truth or national unity along ; With 
fcisity as against the evil of untruth or 
4nce, we ideally require multi-national 
i often with double or plural citizen- 
j>s, all working with final loyalty to a 
9gle world-state for the whole human race. 
% For the safety of the fifth principle of 

P fvice or non-interference as against the 
th evil of pride, the ideal requirement is 
Utoe form of federalism or even the 
Sindhian idea of the tier system based on a 
institutional distribution of powers at all 
levels of society whenever they are relat¬ 
ed to one another horizontally or verti¬ 
cally. 10 

The Goal of the Paneh Sheela 

In other words, for the finest realiza¬ 
tion of the Paneh Sheela, the great macro¬ 
cosm of the society of the whole human race 
Should be a Socialist, Democratic, Dis¬ 
joined, Multinational and Federal World 
^tate, along with all its microcosmic units 
Similarly organised at different levels, 
fhis is what the ideal of the Paneh Sheela 
Ideally requires. Needless to say, even 
lifter some fifty centuries of recorded 
(travelling towards this destiny, the human 
$®ce is still dismally away from its goal, 
||tdeed, the goal based on the doctrine of 
Pancli Sheela is so far away that its 
fontours are visible only to a l'ew far- 
lighted seers who can be counted easily on 
|he fingers. 

Mankind in the second half of the 20th 
|entury js rather nearer to its starting 
|ioint than its goal. For it still lives in 
fTeatly, if not predominantly, capitalistic, 
^Utocratic, heavily armed, sovereign and 
ifflMlflicting nation-states, all exhibiting the 
jgVil traits of Greed, Haired, Violence, 
falsehood, Pride and Disunity. But a great 
pying grace for mankind at this point in 
pistory is that, with the latest technology 
!M its command, it can move towards its 
|ocial destiny with almost the velocity of 
|ound. Modern radio and television have 
gabled meh to send their messages all over 
jp® world almost instantaneously. With 
ropdern means of. coimmunication -and 
pansportation, our words and thoughts, 




travel so fast and so far, that what 'our 
forefathers even until some eighty or 
ninety years ago, took years, decades and 
centuries, might well be done now in hours, 
days or years. And this greater speed might 
be applied to the struggle of mankind for 
building the external structures of the 
society like laws and customs for tSe 
fulfilment of the* doctrine of the Pancn 
Sheela with all its implications. 

India, says Arnold Toynbee, is the 
epitome of the world today. Yes, it is. But 
it is not because, as Toynbee claims, of this 
or that particular aspect of the Five-Year 
Plans in India. It is rather because of the 
over-all consideration that even at the cost 
of India remaining under-developed, her 
sages and saints never advised the Indians 
to be so blinded by material glamour as to 
reject or disrespect the doctrine of the 
Paneh Sheela, the essentially spiritual but 
eternal ideal of man. 

The U. N. & the Paneh Sheela 

Mounting dangers today confront the 
whole human race. For it has around it all 
kinds of anti-Panch Sheela thoughts and 
actions, even on the part of those who were 
the authors of the modem international 
part of the ancient wholesome doctrine of 
the Paneh Sheela. On this year’s United 
Nations Day, October 24, 1962, Shri Nehru 
warned the world against the repercussions 
of the grave situation on India’s borders 
and in the Caribbean and reminded the 
people that the United Nations was the real 
hope of mankind. “I do not know whether 
it will succeed in preventing the terrible 
disasler that shadows us. I hope it will.” 13 

But looking towards the final goal of 
the Paneh Sheela, it is worth remembering 
that the United Nations today is far away 
from the proper institutions required for 
that doctrine, viz., the Socialist, Democratic, 
Disarmed, Multi-national, Federal World 
State. Mahatma Gandhi in his famous Quit 
India resolution of August 8, 1942 categori¬ 
cally demanded “a world federation of free 
nations.” For, he believed, only “on: the 
establishment of such a world federation, ' 


disarmament would be practicable in all 
Countries; national armies, navies and air 
forces would no longer be necessary, and a 
world federal defence force would keep the 
world peace and prevent aggression. 0 

In vifew of the difficulties that India faces 
on her northern borders it will be difficult 
for India to accept Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s 
.suggestion at the Anti-Nuclear Conference 
in Delhi in June 1962 that India disarm uni¬ 
laterally. Dr. Prasad’s suggestion was, per¬ 
haps, an indirect hint that the United Na¬ 
tions, even as it stands today, should be 
armed, so that tjie human race may rely on 
it for peace. But in relying on the United 
Nations, we should not forget the dis¬ 
abilities from which this world organization 
sliffers in comparison with the ideal insti¬ 
tutions required by the doctrine of the 
Panch Sheela. Every attempt should be 
made to strengthen the United Nations, so 
that this organisation of the human race 
moves, as speedily as possible, towards the 
ideal conditions of the Panch Sheela. 

The United Nations is evidently not a 
World State with world sovereignty and 
cosmopolitan loyalty for all human beings. 
There is also no true democracy in it. With 
its 110 members at present, the structure of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
is somewhat like this : There are 28 mem¬ 
bers from Europe to represent a population 
of about 600 million; 33 from Africa to re¬ 
present a population of about 200 million ; 
24 from America to represent a population 
of about 300 million ; 28 from Asia to repre¬ 
sent a population of about 1200 million ; and 
2 from Oceanea to represent a population 
of about 10 million. 

Power-politics—nothing but power- 
politics—has been almost the last word 
about the United Nations from its inception 
in January, 1942. As an alliance before it 
became an organization in October, 1945 its 
only aim was suppression of the Axis 
Powers led by Germany, Italy and Japan. 
As an organisation during the last seven¬ 
teen years of its life, its predominant trend 
has been towards a forum for brinkmanship 
in the new bi-polar politics of the U. S. A. 
and the U. S. S. R. in the name of Demo¬ 
cracy and Communism. The U. S. A. which 
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never joined the League of.NattdUfi, and$ 
U.S.S.R. which after less than half : 
dozen years of its connection with t 
League of Nations was expelled from it/■$ 
December 1939, were brought into the 
United Nations not for the sake of the 
Panch Sheela but by Hitler’s attack on thh 
U.S.S.R. in June 1941. 

After the power-seeking company 
the United Nations developed from '.«$ 
alliance into a regular organization, i)p. 
individual member in it could prevent th& 
consideration of any item which was placed' 
before the Security Council—that organ of. 
the United Nations originally intended tp; 
have the greatest power in the whole- 
United Nations system. The acceptance of 
any item in the agenda of the Security 
Council required only seven votes in favour 
without any right of veto on the part of , 
any member, as the decision was only of a 
procedural nature. According to ordinary 
interpretation, Art. 12 of the United Nations- 
Character required that the General Assem¬ 
bly and the Security Council should not 
simultaneously decide on any question. 
The U.S.S.R. used her position in the 
Security Council—her permanent repre¬ 
sent a tion there with the right of veto on 
all decisions of a subtantive nature—tq; 
advance her political ambitions by the: 
simple technique of placing an item on the < 
agenda of the Security Council which might 
not the be in a position to cnosider the item in 
any effective manner because of the veto 
power of each of the permanent members; 
there. When the U.S.S.R. used ‘considera¬ 
tion’ by the Security Council as *a political 
technique in this way for preventing real} 
consideration and decisive action, the^ 
Western powers led by the U.S.A. planned^ 
to strengthen the General Assembly throu^i • 
the uniting for peace Resolution of 1950 otk% 
the plea of the failure of the Security 
Council. 

But just as a ‘consideration’ might be nq 
‘consideration* at all, similarly, a ‘failure* 
might be only an‘apparent ‘failure* and not 
at all a failure in the real sense. 

Actually there was such western suc¬ 
cess in the failure of $he Security Council 
during the Suez crisis in 1956 and again 
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K': during the Lebanese Crisis in 1958. Accord¬ 
ingly Russia behaved very cautiously in the 
‘ Security Council as in the Congo crisis 
since July 1960. She allowed even the 
creation of a United Nations Force under 
the Security Council for Congo and even 
took certain issues direct to the General 
Assembly for whatever success she may 
gain there in an attempt to avoid the opera¬ 
tion of the so-called uniting for peace reso¬ 
lution, which might limit the discretionary 
powers of Russia. 1 u 

Conclusion 

Under such circumstances, it is difficult 
indeed to hope that mankind in its present 
emergency will be saved through the United 
Nation unless it is modified to suit the ideals 
of the Panch Sheela—unless, that is to say, 
it is converted into a Socialist, Democratic, 
Disarmed, Mlulti-national, Federal world 
state. In her conflict with China with 
whom jointly in 1954 was proclaimed the 
ideals of the Panch Sheela, India should 
depend on her own strength, non-violent as 
well as violent, to the extent it may be 
necessary, keep clear of alignment in world 
politics and appeal to the world to follow 
the doctrine of the Panch Sheela along with 
its social institutions in as may ways 
as possible. Even when we have to 
resist force with force, we need not bid 
good-bye to the Panch Sheela, that spi¬ 
ritual multiplier in human society. The 
wisdom of all recorded history seems 


to suggest that with all limitations of 
human nature the ideal for the human race 
will always be that the doctrine of the 
Panch Sheela should be pursued inter¬ 
nationally as well as individually ; univer¬ 
sally as well as bi-laterally and multi- 
laterally ; constitutionally as well as ideally; 
above all, institutionally and hot only 
occasionally. Wi'l not someone guide man¬ 
kind in its present crisis along its age-old 
Panch Sheela way towards its salvation ?" 
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CHINESE EXPANSIONISM AS A THREAT TO ASIAN FREEDOM 

By Prof. HARIDAS MUKHEKJEE 


. China’s Aggression On India 
* 

. The massive invasion of India by the People’s 
Government of Communist China resulting in 
the forcible occupation of large tracts of Indian 
territory in two sectors—at Ladakh in the north¬ 
west and at NEFA» in the north-east (October- 
November, 1962)—has set the Asian stage for 

•a new historical development. Pretending friend¬ 
ship with India for a long time past, China, the 
first signatory to Nehru’s Panch Sheela advocat¬ 
ing peaceful co-existence, has turned out to be 
its cold-blooded murderer. Whatever arguments 
might have been # offered now by the Government 
of India for our total failure to defend our fron¬ 
tiers,—the treacherous move of the Chinese, the 
swiftness of their moves, the unpreparedness of 
Indians, the absence or inadequacy of mountain 
guns, mortars and* automatic rifles in their 
armoury, thinner numbers of Indian troops at the 
check-posts,—do not and cannot conceal the 
central truth that in the initial encounters with 
the aggressive enemy, India has been completely 
over-powered and disgraced. At least for the 
time being, the world has come to believe the 
immense superiority of Chinese arms. After a 
noticeable demonstration of the terrible strength 
of China’s war-machine, Communist China has 
all of a sudden made a unilateral declaration of 
cease-fire on the Himalayan frontier and now 
asks India with the customary insolence of a 
victor to bow down to the acceptance of humiliat¬ 
ing terms as dictated by Peking (November 21, 
1962). Having played the aggressor, China now 
seeks to cover her massive aggression of India 
by a comparably massive campaign of lies, as an 
Indian Communist has aptly declared in the 
Communist Party weekly. New Age (November 
25, 1962). 

Motives Behind China’s Aggression 

Various motives induced China to organise 
the massive invasion of peace-loving and friendly 
Iitdia. The disastrous failure of the “Great Leap 


Forward” policy in China’s economy resulting ip 
widespread discontent and frustration is, perhaps*, 
a very strong inducement to the Chinese Commuv 
nist leadership to divert the people’s mind from 
domestic disappointment to foreign channels. 
Miltary exploits abroad are sure to react favour* - 
ably for the Communist leadership in China. 
Armed engagement with a foreign country, parti¬ 
cularly with a non-Communist, will not only ' 
liberate huge patriotic forces in China but also,, 
afford the leadership with an opportunity to 
strengthen its hands and set its house in order. 
This particular inducement should not be, how¬ 
ever, over-stressed. 

The second motive is the strong desire on 
the part of Communist China to secure “histori¬ 
cal geographical national-state form” by a suit¬ 
able revision of her frontier lines, particularly 
towards the Himalayas. The Chinese Communist 
leadership has developed the fanatic ambition 
to restore to China all lands and territories that 
were—really or supposedly—once her tributaries 
and to secure for China scientific frontiers in the 
south and the south-west both for offence and 
defence, China’s forcible occupation of Tibet in 
1950 was the first step in this direction. Her pre¬ 
tended friendship with India gave her the neces¬ 
sary smokescreen to execute her frontier policy 
in gradual stages, practically unnoticed the 
world. Her occupation of Aksai Chin iif Ladakh 
in India’s north-west, her construction of a high¬ 
way connecting Sinkiang and Lahsa through 
Aksai Chin, her seizure of Longju in the NEFA 
region, the conversion of the Tibetan plateau 
into a gigantic military base, constitute a part of 
her strategy of expansion. Her notorious claims 
to about 50,000 square miles of Indian territory 
and the subsequent release of massive forces to 
emphasise that claim, has suddenly lifted the veil 
and focussed the worlds attention on this part of 
the Asian continent. What China hqd done in 
relation to Tibet in 1950 may be easily repeated 
in Sikkim and Bhutan at a suitable opportunity 
on the very simple ground *of their once having 
been tributaries for a short while of the old Tibet 
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fl ’and hence—by a wide stretch of imagination—of 
t "‘.>the Chinese Empire. There is hardly any distinc- 
\ tion between the old Chinese imperial mentality 
* and that of the present Communist leadership in 
Peking. China's clamour for scientific frontiers in 
; the south and the south-west and her struggle for 
the restoration of her indefensible and intangible 
ancient or medieval territorial rights in a changed 
world selling, poses a menacing problem to many 
of her immediate geographical neighbours. Com¬ 
munism has not cried halt to China’s territorial 
expansionism. It is sheer misreading of history 
to view the course of Chinese development at the 
Indian holder in terms of the communist ideo¬ 
logy alone. 

Out the ideological aspert of the Sino-Indian 
conflict cannot at the same time be ignored. 
Chinese imperialism as we witness it today, is fed 
and sustained by a militant ideology which, like 
religious orthodoxy of by-gone ages, upholds 
aggresive war against an infidel as a sacred 
religious fluty. History lias repeatedly shown the 
tragic truth of how the blindness of vision born of 
religious fanaticism can work havoc in society. 
The ideological fanaticism of communism is as 
dehumanising to the dignity of man as a moral 
and spiritual being as religious fanaticism, and 
it is this \cry fanaticism that gives a terrible 
momentum to China's expansionist imperialism. 
India and China are the tun giants in Asia, but 
their socio-economic, systems are today entirely 
different. India is the leader of Asian democracy, 
while China of Asian communism. The ronfliet 
between India and China may be equated to a 
conflict between the democratic way of life and 
the toteh'l.irian system. A stabilised Indian demo¬ 
cracy wife a strong agricultural and industrial 
basis to sustain if, must always be an eye-sore to 
Chinese communistic authoritarianism. Tndia, as 
the leader of Asian democracy, stands as a perma¬ 
nent dyke against the tide of communistic onrush 
in Asia, and hence the aggression on India by 
China has to be appraised as a historical neces¬ 
sity from the standpoint of Chinese, nay, world 
communism. In the political psychology of the 
Chinese Communists a military show-down with 
India is deemed inevitable sooner or later. Like 
Bismarck, they believe in the policy of blood and 
iron as the only effectual means of settling the 
great.issues of history. 

From the standpoint of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist leadership the acquisition of scientific 


frontiers in the south and the humiliation of 
democratic India is, thus, a great step forward in 
establishing Chinese claim to dominance or 
’ leadership not only in Asia hut also in Africa. 
Once this primary task is complete, they could 
then seriously compete with Soviet Russia for 
the ultimate leadership of the entire communist 
bloc. To oust Soviet Russia from her posi¬ 
tion of pvc-eminencfj and leadership in the, Com? 
munisl world seems to be the ultimate goal of 
Chinese struggle for expansion, 

Limited Objectives of China’s Present 
Aggression* 

The premeditated and large-scale invasion of 
India by China docs not automatically warrant 
lire conclusion that Communist China is out 
at the very present moment to enslave the whole 
of India. Circumstances indicate that during 
the current phase of hostility China’s ambition is 
limited to the strengthening of her frontier 
defences both in the Ladakh and the NEFA re¬ 
gions by forcible annexation of the needed Indian 
territories in pursuit of her so-called historical 
claims. She is not, perhaps, pi..‘pared to undertake 
at the present moment a prolonged and extended 
war with India. With the actual occupation of 
large strategic aicas in NF.FA and military ad¬ 
vance upto the outskirts of Chusliul in Ladakh, 
the immediate objects of her military action have 
virtually been realised. 

And just at that very moment she declared 
cease-fire on her own initiative from the mid¬ 
night of November 21, 1%2. At a time when the 
retreating Indian Jawans were rapidly getting 
equipped with necessary arms to launch a 
counter-offensive against the invading armies, 
China declared cease-fire arid expected India to 
react to the Chinese peace terms favourably. This 
dramatic and unilateral declaration of cease-fire 
by China caused an initial surprise and bewilder¬ 
ment all the world over, India not excluded. But 
the initial bewilderment disappeared before long 
and as the fluid conditions on the frontiers were 
taking some shape, Indian statesmen were not 
slow to perceive that China had simply changed 
her front of strategy from aggressive militarism 
to a diplomatic offensive. The peace terms are evi¬ 
dently not well-intentioned, and this is clear from 
the very fact that although cease-fire waa to 
commence from the midnight of November 21* 




the actual withdrawal of the invading armies by international behaviour. Her action beeua 
China would not start before December 1, 1962. colossal crime against humanity.* She believe# Is 
The hgllownegs of Chinese protestation of peace force and respects nothing but force. Super# 
is again laid bare by its rigorous determination dully, her cease fire declaration looks voluntary, 
to impose Chinese terms on humiliated India. 1, U | a closer view confirms the belief that it was 


Couched *in deliberately vague terms, the 
’cease-fire proposal is a cunning diplomatic move 
to paralyse the hands of aggrieved India when 
raised to strike, to create confusion in the enemy's 
camp, to slow down the arfns aid from the 
Western democracies to India, and to pose before 
the Asian-Afrioau countries as being a genuine 
protagonist of peace. After two months’ military 
adventurism, the Clynesc troops needed a tempo- 
nyy respite both to gather the fruits of her initial 
victory and to bring in reinforcements from dis¬ 
tant bases to the strategic points within the fluc- 
tualing line of their actual control. 

Without being an alarmist one may reason¬ 
ably conclude that the cease-fire declaration is 
an ominous preliminary for a bigger Chinese 
offensive against India at the nest suitable; oppor¬ 
tunity, not necessarily in December 1%2, or even 
at the end of this winter. It is not enough for a 
strategist to know when to fight ; it is equally 
necessary to know .when to stop, Mao Tse-tung 
while enunciating the Chinese way of warfare re¬ 
marked : “We should strike only when we are 
positively sure that the enemy's situation on the 
terrain, the people and other conditions are all 
favourable to us and unfavourable to the enemy. 
Otherwise, we should rather fall back and bide 
our time. There will always he opportunities, and 
We should not rashly accept battle'’. Again he 
observes, ‘’It is inadvisable to fight when the 
enemy force is not isolated and is well entrenched; 
it is inadvisable to continue an engagement in 
which victory is not in sight. Under any of these 
conditions we are prepared to run away. Such 
running away is permissible as well as necessary. 
The recognition of the necessity, the running 
away, presupposes that it is the necessity of fight¬ 
ing. Herein lies the fundamental characteristics 
of the Red Army’s mobile warfare”. 

Cease-Fire Not Voluntary Bi t Forced 

Obviously, the unilateral Chinese cease-fire 
is more a tactical retreat than a genuine gesture 
or amicable settlement of disputes even at a he¬ 
ated stage. She is not at all repentant for what 
he had done in total disregard of all canons of 


an enforced declaration under the compulsion of 
the newly created circumstances. She was, perhaps 
under the mistaken impression that India, tin- 
prepared and taken by surprise, would quickly 
submit to the threats of the enemy. Her expecta¬ 
tion was that India, non-aligned as she is, Woul4 
prove no match for the invading army. China 
found to her utter surprise Lhal India, in spite of 
non-alignment policy, did not stand in diplomatic 
isolation. On her request, massive arms aid began 
to flow swiftly into India from friendly conn* 
tries, particularly from Britain and the U.S.A. 
This has acted as a deterrant on China’s wanton 
military adventurism in the Himalayan region. 

In another important way also China’s cal¬ 
culations went wrong. Her much-boasted Libera¬ 
tion Army instead of being welcomed with gill- 
lands and conch shells, was greeted with bullets 
by the Indian Jawans. As the enemy advance 
progressed, Indian resistance became tougher. 
The Jawans bravely fought, in spite of relatively 
poor equipments, for every inch of the Indian 
soil and shed their blood in defence of the coun¬ 
try's freedom and integrity. The Chinese aggres- * 
sion. instead of damping, hardened the Indian 
spirit of resist since. Instead of killing, it fanned, 
the flame of Indian nationalism. Gigantic forces 
were released from the national miml and they 
were rapidly crystallising themselves into a mighty, 
movement. A new wave of patriotism was found 
sweeping over the whole country, and at the 
clarion call of Prime Minister NcJmw the 
nation rose to a man, united and determined, to 
repel the foi'rs of aggression from the Indian 
soil. Even a section of the Indian Communists 
who generally cultivate internationalism at thb 
cost of nationalism and who habitually dance to 
the tune of Moscow and Peking, came out with 
a bold denunciation of Communist China’s 
blatant aggression oil India. China foundMO; 
her disillusionment that her military adventure on 
Indian territory was doing immense damage to 
the cause she was estensibly fighting for—the 
cause of Communism. In spite of her lying cam¬ 
paign in Asia and Africa in defence of her ad¬ 
venturism, she found that the world at large was 
not inwardly convinced of the righteousness of 
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her action. Even ^Moscow could not be lined up that the divergence between Moscow and Peking 
with Peking, in spite of their common affinity of is a mere piece of imperialist propaganda. The 
Communism, in a denunciation of New Delhi. communists generally fight shy of division and 

diversity in their camp. Their party discipline 
Soviet Attitude to Sino-Iwun Conflict demands monolithic unity which is now found to 

be a fiction. The squabbles and vituperations 
Barring Pr nr da's single editorial written among the Khrushehevites and the Maoists are 
. favourably for China on October 25, 1962, Mos- now-a-days too sharp to be masked by comrau- 
cow did not show any special favour until nist propaganda. The Moscow-Peking battle of 
only lately to hei communist comrades in course words is generally looked upon as an ideological 
of the Sino-lndian conflict, and that editorial was battle in the communist camp. The strategy of 
written just at the height of the Cuban crisis communism advocated by Moscow is fundamen- 
when the world stood virtually on the verge of a tally opposed to the strategy of communism 
tlierino-nuilear war. It is surprising to note that prescril/ed by Peking. Whatever differences are 
with the gradual lessening of that crisis the rift now noticeable between Moscow and Peking are, 
between Moscow and Peking widened. The old after all, a divergence regarding the strategy or 
battle between the communist ‘'Revisionists” and technique only of communist propogahda. Both 
the communist “Dogmatists” began more fiercely still remain committed, as Dean Rusk, the IJ.S. 
than before. China's strategy of “Head-on-clash” Secretary of State, rightly points out, to inter- 
witlr the world's capitalists and imperialists as national communism. Here is the meeting ground 
early as possible is as much an eye-sore to Russia of the two wings of communism, 
as Russia’s strategy of peaceful co-existence arid But the conflict between Moscow and Peking 
peaceful transition to Socialism is an eye sore to is not all ideological. In the last analysis, the 
China. After the Cuban compromise, the Chinese cause of estrangement between them is the ordi- 
Communists began to openly charge the “Rcvi- nary struggle for power and influence. Peking 
sionists” of whom Khrushchov is the central has been making a bid for leadership and pre¬ 
figure, with a cowardly surrender to imperial- eminence in the communist world and naturally 
ist pressure and treachery to Communism in she considers Moscow to be a real thorn on her 
general and to Cuba in particular. Equally severe side. The suspicion of Moscow regarding Peking 
attacks were hulled against the Khrushehevites as its potential rival cannot also be ruled out. So 
for their significant silence and inaction in the far as the capitalists or imperialists are con- 
Sino-lndian conflict. This was. in China's view, coined they stand united no doubt, hut the origi- 
tantamount to treachery to the Communist cause, nal unity between Moscow and Peking which was 
From the Russian side immediately came the so long an outcome of Peking’s docility to Mos- 
fitting retort from Boris Ponomarev, a Soviet cow, w r as disrupted the moment Peking became 
theoretician, who declared in Pravda just on the self-assertive and competitive of Moscow’s leader- 
eve of tln\ recent plenary session of the Central ship. In this analysis, the ideological conflict is 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, that not so much a cause of Moscow-Peking diver- 
the “Dogmatists."’ of whom Mao Tse-tung is the gence as an effect of it, the primary cause being 
principal leader, were hypocritically swearing by the ordinary lust for power. There is still another 
the policy of peaceful co-existence, hut trying in aspect which is generally missed by political 
practice “to torpedo peaceful co-existence and observers and it is the racial factor of the con- 
push mankind towards a thermo-nuclear war”, flict which may he boiled down to the old struggle 
(Vide Link, November 25, 1962). This manifest of the Slavs vis-a-vis the Mongolians. Racial ethno- 
Soviet policy cannot lend sanction to the Chinese centrism is still a powerful force in the world poli* 
aggression on peace-loving India. Perhaps, it is tics of today as it was yesterday. But all this does 
the recognition of this Russian world strategy by not mean that Moscow and Peking are at present 
China that counselled her to suddenly declare in a war-situation. It is unthinking sentimentalism 
cease-fire on-the Himalayan frontier. Know- to draw much comfort from the reported battle 
ledgeable sources believe there was some sort of of words between the two Communist gaints, 
positive pressure on Peking from Moscow. which has recently come to a sharp focus. But to 

Many person* still labour under the delusion say that all this is mere propagandaism is also 





. CHINESE EXPANSIONISM AS A THBEAT? 

nonsense. Nobody can foretell with accuracy Note of December 8, 1962, regirding the cease* 
what will be stand of the Soviet Government, if fire is too humiliating for India to accept, 
the Siho-Indian conflict is not peacefully resolved 
gS^ even at this belated hour. Russia’s loyalty to COMMUNISM AN|> IMPERIALISM 

communism is not the only loyalty she is cap- 

, able of. It is perpetually being modified in prac- The challenge of China is more menacing 
tice unde? the impact of realpolitik. than it looks at present. Her land-hunger will be 

whetted instead of being satiated by the forcible 
Inma’s Reaction to Chinese Cease-Fire occupation of Indian territories at the Himalayan 

frontier. Her ambition w ill increase in prppor* , 
If the past he a correct guide it can be tion to her success on the battle front. The pro* 
*’ argued, and perhaps with some justification, that verb that the frontiers of China move with her 
chances of an amicable settlement of all outstand- troops, faithfully mirrors the political psychology 
ing issues between* Peking and New Delhi are 0 f Communist China. Whatever may he the 
vdry slender in view of the latest Chinese stand on Chinese line of defence of her military action, 
*her cease-fire declaration of November 21, 1962. her massive aggression on India has struck a 
■ The terms of peace proposed by China unilatcr- hard blow to the old communist propaganda 
ally on that date are well-calculated lor the real- that a Socialist State cannot have any expansion-. 
isalion of her three-point programme of October jst, far less aggressive, designs against any other 
24, 1902, which had already been rejected by neighbouring state. The blow is all the more devas- 
India on more than one count. It is difficult to taring to the communists who passionately be* 
find any reasonable basis of compromise between Heve in the coireetne.ss of the dogma. Put to a 
the two stands. It is well-nigh certain that the. very awkward position, particularly after the 
Government of India will not stoop low to accept Communist Party of India’s Resolution (Novem* 
the Chinese terms of peace, as they will require ber 1, 1902) denouncing China's naked aggres* 
India to surrender about 47 cheek-posts in the sion on India, Mr. Dange, the Chairman of the 
different sectors of the Himalayan frontier. Know- Communist Party of India, goes on reiterating 
ing fully well the Chinese terms of peace had Iris firm faith in the old Maixiau theory which 
been deliberately kept vague, the Government of he still considers correct, but regrets, at the same, , 
India even then sought clarification of certain time, that even with this correct theory (that is, 
complicated issues which the first Chinese clarifi- a Socialist State cannot commit aggression) the 
cation made all the more confusing. The meaning present communist leadership of China, urged 
of Chinese cease-fire is now apparent even to by a fanatic ambition for territorial expansion) 
the man who runs. China has no real intention of has gone wrong in practice {Mainstream, Novem* . 
vacating her aggression on India’s soil. In the her 24, 1962). It is doubtful how far the non- 
considered opinion of Mr. Nehru, the Chinese communist world will he convinced Jr^ Mr, 
interpretation as to “the line of actual control as Dange’s line of argument which is inherently 
on November 7, 1959,” “amounts to a definite weak in logic. History supplies little justification 
attempt to retain under cover of preliminary for Mr. Dangc’s precious contention that ft 
cease-fire arrangements, physical possession over Socialist state cannot have aggressive or imperial* 
the area which China claims and to secure which istic designs. Imperialism signifies the domina* 
the massive attack since October 20, 1962, was tion of one country or nation by another. It is 
mounted”. This, as the Prime Minister has dec- generally linked with capitalism as its inevit- 
lared, India cannot agree to under any cireums- able extension, as if there was no imperialism on 
tances. Her patience has already been taxed to earth in the pre-capitalislic epochs of history, 
the utmost. Forbearance or patience has ccr- Perhaps taking their cue from Lenin’s Imperial- 
tainly a healing quality, but there is . a limil be- ism which stresses the idea of imperialism as the 
yond which it ceases to be a virtue. The surprise external or international aspect of capitalism, the 
massive attack of China on India has shaken us communists hold it as a first postulate in thinking 
up from long-accustomed complacency and has and use all the weapons in their intellectual 
opened our eyes to the grim challenge that faces armoury to fight even the slighteh^ suggestion to 
us at the Himalayan frontier. The latest Chinese the contrary. But already the facts have groYh 
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too strong against their theses. Capitalism or no 
capitalism, imperialism will remain so Jong as 
the love of power or tlie will and desire of domi¬ 
nation functions in human linings organised as 
nations or slates. Capitalism can breed that 
.desire, and so also can communism. In fotiual 
logic, terms like democracy and imperialism or 
communism and imperialism may look antithetic, 
hut in material logic the two alleged anti¬ 
theses can co exist as realities. Hacked by a cen¬ 
tralised machinery and a powerful army, ani¬ 
mated by nationalistic chauvinism and an aggres¬ 
sive ideology, a Communist Stale can easily dis¬ 
play imperialistic designs and can defend at the 
same time the whole of its indefensible action 
either in the name of self-defence or in the name 
of people's liberation. The so-called people’s 
Army of the Communist State is but a blind 
instrument at the; hands of an almighty bureau¬ 
cracy, drunk with power and animated hy an 
aggressive ideology. The transition of commu¬ 
nism to imperialism is as easy as that of capi¬ 
talism to aggressive expansionism. China’s naked 
aggression on India lends force to the contention. 

New Phase of \siCs Freedom Movement 

Western imperialism is not the only or the 
last phase of imperialism. Imperialism has many 
forms ; its patterns are diverse. Its form and 
content may change from epoch to epoch, but 
imperialism as one country's domination, econo¬ 
mic or political, over another continues to ope¬ 
rate. The subversion of Euro-American imperial¬ 


ism in Asia or Africa is not tantamount to de* 
imperialisation. The enemies of an old empire 
always pretend to liberate the empires subjects, 
but on the liquidation of that empire it is fre¬ 
quently found that the pretended liberator has 
himself usurped the authority of a despot. This 
is a tragic experience of history. Eternal 
vigilance is the price which Liberty deirfands 
from its votary. Li the early part of the twentieth 
century, Japan as the liberator of Asia from the 
domination of the Western imperialists once 
raised high hopes among the Asian peoples, but 
that liberator, intoxicated with pride and power, 
turned out later to be an 'enslaver of Last and 
South-East Asia. In the second half of the pre¬ 
sent century when Euro-A meric an imperialism was 
virtually at an end in Asia, Communist China v 
under the guise of a liberator has been laying 
the basis of a new imperialism in the; Orient. Her 
treacherous aggression on India at the Himalayan 
frontier in open violation of her I’anch Sheela 
obligations is a clear declaration to alt mankind 
that her preparation for expansion is virtually 
complete and that she is determined to make 
herself the pivot of Asian politics. Her ambitious 
designs under cover of communism pose a 
menacing challenge to the forces of Asian free¬ 
dom. The challenge has been taken up by India, 
the central citadel of Asian democracy, which 
now stands determined to compel China to re¬ 
trace her steps before it is too late. A new chap¬ 
ter of Asia’s freedom movement has opened with ^ 
China’s proclamation of her manifest intention 
for a new Asian empire. 
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STl DIES IN ARABIC AND PERSIAN 
MEDICAL 1.(1 EKA 11 ill'.: /i> IJr. hi u hay tumid 
/uhu\r SiJdt<]i. II. A., M.4.. ILL., I’h . I).. ( Camh. ), 
1.A.S.IL, Sir .tdiulosh Professor of Islamic Cul¬ 
ture, (,alf'tt 11 a l on ci stly. II ith a Foiciutid hy 
Lute Dr. Hidhan C.handia Roy, Chief Minister. 
II Cit, Denial. Calcutta L iiueisity, pi.y). Indian 
Pi ice l\s. I'd/-, I'orn&n Price I Guinea and $ d. 

1 iii' hook E (In- result of \eat~ ol study, sti¬ 
mulated l,\ the writer's father himself, an illus- 
tlions physician of (lie Enam School, to whom 
till' hook is dedicated. It consists of it chapters, 
prefaced hy an introductory chaplet in which the 
importance of Arabic medicine is stressed, and 
its inllncnce in modern India fiom the 12th cen¬ 
tury to our lime's is not lost to sight, even in the 
pattern of modern hospitals. In the concluding 
portion of this introductory chapter, the spedal 
purpose ol the hook comes to light : it is to give 
a brief account of Arabic Medical Eilei ature till 
tire compilation of the Fridausul-llikmut to dis¬ 
cuss the life and works of the author in detail, to 
show the interests of the Muslim kings, the 
noblemen and the scholars in India in Indian 
Science and Culture in general and in the Indian 
system of medicine in particular and to describe 
and discuss fully two of the earliest medical hooks 
written in Persian in India on the basis of the 
important works of the ancient Indian physicians 
on the subject. 

The Fitdausul-llihmat or ‘Paradise of Wis¬ 
dom’ by ‘Ali B. Rabban,’ a native of Tabaristan, 
is the first independent medical compendium 
composed in Arabic. It lakes into account the 

11 


Greek schools and gives a sliml and coherent ex¬ 
position of the Indian -y^tem. A ptodutl of the 
9th (cnlui), it ioniums mateiials fm nx arch, at 
the same time being a soilin' book for the study 
of inler-ielalioiis between two gnat ci\i!i/.ations 
on a point of great importance lm mankind. 

1 in■ compiling oj a compendium does not 
ncccf sai ily implv that the remedies were at copied 
and the themies <d a dillcicnl sWcm ado]itcd. It 
is a mallei of speculation, then loic. to iiiul out 
bow far the Indian MMem had influenced the 
Aiuhic: bui tint may be leli out of immediate 
consideration. 

A question ciojes up : who was this Mania or 
Maiulyi who lianslaled Chunk. Su"ruta, Nidan 
and other »i< - on Indian Medicine into 
Atahic lb dixi il.vd as inning 1 m en invited 
to the (hmrt of Ihuoun al-Ra-liid and cured 
him of some skin dEea«e which had so loiuftfelied 
all treatment. Another quirtion E : wInf was the 
Indian Wmiun who wrote mi medicine? Or, the 
identity of Rusi remains to lie established. The 
influent e of the Raimi cides in the Court of Al 
Rashid is another inleiesiing topic—the Barme¬ 
cides who were piobablv BuddhEl in origin. 

Dr. Bov. the late Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, rightlv observed about the author as the 
first Indian scholar to write a short history of the 
contribution of the Arabic and Persian writers, 
to the history of medicine. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the 
cause of the advancement of knowledge. 

The photographic representations are.very 
interesting. 
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GANDHI WIELDS THE WEAPON Of 
MORAL LOWER : By Dene Sharp. With a fore¬ 
word by Dr. Albeit Junslcin. Amajivan Publish¬ 
ing Douse, Ahnicilubad-l //, September PJbU. Pi tee 
Rupees t ive only. 

The book under review is not an effusion 
from the lieuil. but a candidly piepatcd scienti¬ 
fic stud) oi the filiaiiy of moral power, through 
time case JiiMojies based on lads which aio 
within living mcuioi). (iandhiji s stress oil inoial 
power had justified itsell in lii.s biillianl and 
powerful atiuggle as an advocate ot the peasant 
at (Junuparan ; in his independence campaigns 
oi 1980-8 L and alter; in his sliiving to establish 
human biotheihood in 1918, through his Delhi 
fast and, one feels tempted to arid, in his 
laying down his life for the cause, lhe trans¬ 
formation in Indian life and the orientation in 
the attitude of the world, notwithstanding lapses 
since then, may lie fell rather than formulated, 
and then a new sense of the moral values that do 
operate will dawn upon us. 

The authoi has carelully excluded from tne 
study all sentiment, and has subjected himself 
to strict discipline. The result has been a dear¬ 
ness of views legarding the power of moral 
values, for which necessary steps were taken m 
preparing the fighters advocating such values. 

Di. Einstein had in his forewaid referred to 
the strength of the writer in completing his woik 
from the inner struggle which the problems con¬ 
sidered had caused him and concluded with the 
remark: "No attentive reader will be able to 
ignore its effect”—a pronouncement which will 
he slmstaiiliated on a perusal of the hook. 

Will a new way of life emerge? 
Gandhiji’s methods of combating evil are hound 
to t/; a fiuitful subject for study in that direc¬ 
tion. l\l this study is only the first step, and the 
author i.-, hound to proceed further in his socio¬ 
logical researches, for which he will base the 
support of all who have in view the ultimate 
peace |o reign orr earth, and this hook is hound 
to strengthen those who would build a new world. 

P. R. Sen 

TRENDS IN INDIAN PLANNING: By Mr. 
Shriman A arnyan. Asia Publishing House , Bom¬ 
bay, pages 1.17. Price Rs. 10/-. 

m 

The c.-say-, contained in this Look recently 
written by the well-known Gandhian economist, 
now a member of the Planning Commission, 
throws new light on several trends in Indian 


Planning, with special reference to the Third Five 
Year Plan. Mr. Narayan sounds a note of warn¬ 
ing to those who in their great anxiety to,attain 
speedy progress in raising standards of living of 
Hie people are apt to neglect that aspect of human 
piogiess and development which makes life really 
worth living. Any system of planning must pro¬ 
vide ample scope for the development of 
human personality. 

Planning in a ,totalitarian state is quite diffe¬ 
rent from the experiment that is taking place in 
India which has a democratic Parliamentaiy 
Government at the helm of affairs. Indeed, the, 
Indian appioach although based on the Soviet model 
is gieally influenced by the spiritual ideals of 
.Mahatma Gandhi—Father of the Nation. Mr. 
Narayan as a true dis< iple of the Gieat Master 
has presented through these essays the moral and 
piiitual meaning of Indian Planning which 
aims at the development of the man as a spiritual 
being along with his malciial progress. Discussion 
on Saivodaya and .Marxism, lovvaids a co-operative 
Commonwealth, Planning Iron,. Relow. Econo¬ 
mies of i.o-opeiutive farming, why prohibition ? 
Labour Policy. Economic-, of National Defence, 
Eeonomiis of Village indmtiics, The “Peoples 
Sector’’, an* illuminating. Vltogelher 87 subjects 
have been discussed and ea< h within a compass 
of 2 to 8 pages, thus the readers’ patience is not 
taxed. 

Slid Javvahdil.il Nehiu It.is written an inlio- 
duction to this publication and quoting his wouh 
we ‘‘commend this book to those who an trying 
to understand our approach to planning. 

INDIA AND PARLIAMENT: By Mr. Him, 
Mulherje.e , Peoples Publishing House , !\cw Delhi , 
pages lf>9. Pi ire R.s. B.oO nP. 

The essence of Parliamentary democracy is 
discussion by duly elected representatives of tile 
people and implementation by the administra¬ 
tion of decisions readied by way of such dis¬ 
cussion at various levels from the village pancha- 
yat to Parliament. India’s problem is to make 
such a democracy successful. To most people the 
Hiitish Parliamentary System with its two party set¬ 
up is the only ideal to he copied or followed. But 
the conditions and historical developments in 
different countries are different with the result 
that the growth of the system has been of varying 
nature. Besides the United Kingdom having no 
written constitution any drastic charge is possible 
without revolutionary methods. Nowhere the British 
system has been copied or set-up in toto and as 
such India should develop her own system con- 
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sistently with her genius and » democratic tradi- 
tioas spreading over thousand! of years before 
the subjugation of the country by the British. 

The author has dealt with the fascinating sub¬ 
ject in ten chapters and being a mur.visl his 
approach js from a different angle. In chapter 5 
— (India and the idea of self-governmentl—he 
has given a lie to the British contention that 
India imbibed the spirit of self-government from 
foreign, masters and proved from history that 
British rule was the cause * of destruction of 
village self-iule or Panehavats which numerors 
foreign invasions and establishments of forei* 
ruling dynasties in the country could not uproot. 
British exploitation both political and economic 
and domination in the mil lira I sphere arc the causes 
of this state of affairs. If India suivivcd anil is 
having her own again, it is due to the internal 
strength of the nation and also for the great 
power of assimilation which India has shown for 
ages. In spile of failure of democracy in neigii- 
bouiing countries such as Pakistan. Buirna, Indo¬ 
nesia and olhei countiies of Asia and Africa and 
cum el-'-evvhep*. it must he to liei credit that India 
have passed tlirougli I luce general elections with 
i.itivts.d adult sirfT< race, involving more than 200 
million \olus t fier the Third Crucial Flection, 
ff the c\p. ri' iico of the jiosl Iiidi'pemlenee period 
is a guide. India has*a blight future for her demo¬ 
cratic development. 

In spile of sonic aihiu'sc views in tranrd to 
the action of the Central (.’ongiess Government in 
ldaliou to the Coimnmiisl Administration in 
Kerala and some other prulisun treatment of the 
s|ud, of the si]j,je( t. the author’s presentation is 
fail and thought |noxoking and students of 
cut i cu| Indian politic., will find this hook an 
interesting study. 


TREND AND PROGRESS OF RANKING 
IN INDIA DURING THE YtfAR 1961 ; Re - 
si’rvc. Bank of India. Published in Bombay. 

t 

i 

This is the Annual Report of the Reserve 
Bank of India under Section 36(2) of the Bank* 
ing Companies Act, 1949. 

First chapter leads with monetary trends, 
Sources and uses of Funds. Deposits, Borrowings 
ol Scheduled Banks from the Reserve Bank, 
Funds from abroad, cash reserves. Bank Credit 
and Credit Policy, open market operations, 
Mone\ 'Vlarkct. Earnings and Expenses of Banks 
and Paid-up Capital and Rescues. Setond chap¬ 
ter i.. drnoled to Developments of Banking legis¬ 
lations and organisation and contains the Bank¬ 
ing Companies (Amendment! Act 1961. Mergers 
(Progress I, Deposit Insurance Art. proposal to 
si lengthen the Capital Funds of Banks, branch ex¬ 
pansion (including that of Stale Bank of India), 
Indian hanking abroad. Remittance facilities, 
Clcaiing houses. Warehousing, Relinancc Corpora¬ 
tion. .Small Industiies’ finance bv Commercial 
Banks and Stale Bank of India. Banker's draining 
College and Employer-Employer Relations in 
Banking fudustn. 

Altogether (line an* ten appendices attached 
to the Report each ol which is informative and 
■valuable Lo students ol banking and businessmen 
and industrialists. Map- and Graphs included in 
the Repoit make it all the moie useful. 

Among others this i« a verv useful and in¬ 
formative publication of the Reserve Bank of 
India and deserves to he lead and referred to by 
persons needing authmitative information about 
Banking in India. 

A. B. Durr a 
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Civil Servants and Responsibility 

Wiiilim in the 5 ojtiti of October 2d last, Mr. 
II. M. Patel, loimei Nrniary in llie Onion 
Ministiv nf linuiae says; 

Di. Paul Applebv delivered four lectures 
under I In* au-pid's of the Indian Institute of Pub- 
lie Adniinisliaiion in Delhi in December, 1 *)f>I, 
which have non be; n published as a l.nok en¬ 
titled ‘Public Administration for a Welfare 
Stale. Iti. Apple!), spoke with India aery much 
in hi- mind a- the loimhv which bad set up as 
its go.il 'a M-eiali-li' pallein of society’, and 
ubiib is Laid a a ein-equem e with numerous 
pi obi.'ins id admiui-tie'iou and administrative 
rnudiiociv Dr. Paul Applebv has paid four visits 
in <dl to India miho Independenee. and lias been 
given lull lei i!iii<"- for making a i a refill and 
thonui'di .!u<Iv id Indian administration. lie 
e.vpre-* i d a liijli opinion of Indian administia- 
live m.iih'rirrv and pei-mmel. iftm his first 
visit, and has evidenllv found no rea-on to 
modify that view a- a r''siilt o| what lie saw and 
observe:) duiine bi> suh-equeiil visits. Me is, 
tin •leofii*. com meed lint India's administration 
will have no dilliiallv in siamling up to the 
strain-, and -lie-.-es that will have to be faeed in 
the eoimlrv’s tuaieb towards genuine and dvna- 
mic welfare -tale. 

"Pi \\t\r. Svn." 


I bat Dr. Paul Appltbv is a piofoiind student 
of admini-'t i at ion is rvident. and with much of 
what lie he- |o -ay. llii-ie i;m be no dispute, for 
it is all sound and -lnowd. It is evident, however, 
that lie -eos intidilioris in India through ro.-e- 
tinted y.la-.—s. lie cannot unfortunately study 
corn fill .yi- in tliis countiv as an ordinary citizen, 
and thawperhaps makes it difficult for him to 
di-; o' cr (lie real weaknesses of administration in 
India. Mow i- lie. for instance, to know that the 
average p.-liliiian and the powers that be in the 
count!v have not vet realised what a vital role 
tile eivd service- play in i waning efficient ad¬ 
ministration in a democratic rountry ? In the 
t|a\s of the Ilriti-h rule, lire bureaucracy was un- 
douh’tedly powci ful. but the bureaucrat also did 
an honest day's work in a responsible manner. He 
was able to do so the more effectively, as be 
enjoyed great prestige among the people. Sinee 
Independency be lias, bv and large, continued to 
work as bard, and with even greater devotion. 
But his effectiveness has been materially reduced 
because he doe^ not tiny longer enjoy the same 


position of prestige and respect. In season and 
out of season, he is denied. If anything goes 
wrong it is the civil service that is held respon¬ 
sible : its alleged failure to adapt itself, to altered 
circumstances, its woodenness, its greed etc., are 
all held to blame. The, Ministers ihems.elves with¬ 
out hesitation blame ilicii ministries : forgetting 
their own basic responsibility they do riot yet 
appear to have learnt that they form part of the 
administration, arid they cannot disown,, respon¬ 
sibility fm whatever is done in their name -that 
is. in the name of their ministries. There is but 
rarely appreciation of good work, and even more 
rare I- punishment meted out where there has 
lav n ini'flieieiu'. slackness, etc. It i- not sui pris¬ 
ing. therefoie. that there lias ensued a steadV de- 
leiioiation in the quality .,f the adminislialeon. 
Instead of displaying initiative and willingness to 
accept responsibility* the ovei whelming majority 
of the civil sci\ants now liitd it expedient to just 
ham on’ and to wait until someone higher tip 
is piopared to give the word for action, fnevit- 
,iHv, the enliie adminis'iutive lmuliL'erv Iris 
slevvid dov n. and lost all -' use id urgeiiev. 

And ibis, imho lunalelv. lias happened a! the 
\cl y moment wlun it ha.- lreoine neee-sarv r to 
vest f-ii laiger povveis than ever before in tile 
bands of |}n* huie.tM racy, \ W elfaie Stale in¬ 

volve-, the assiimpliim of an ever-increasing num¬ 
ber of tasks bv (iovemmcnl, and it i- the civil 
serviie which has to execute these new responsi¬ 
bilities. And to these newer and responsible tasks. 

I Lev come without live restraining effect of 
hcnllliv service liadilions. on the one band, and 
without the example of his standards ol con¬ 
duit -complete inteilei lual integrity, lair-mind-' 
edness. determination for urgency and thorough¬ 
ness. etc..--among their political masleis to guide 
them, on the other. 

Dr. Appleby- enumerates twelve essential 
characteristics of a good administrator, 'rite, first 
of these, which he describes as ‘the most crucial 
single qualification', is vvilliugnes- to assume res¬ 
ponsibility. And anyone with any experience of 
administration today in this country, whether in 
the Secretariates or in the districts, will point to 
this as the one single outstanding weakness of 
Indian administration. Even Ministers are no 
exception to this spiralling general malady, for 
a good many of them, too, tend to await the 
approval of the Prime Minister or the Chief 
Minister before proceeding into action. Willing¬ 
ness to accept responsibility involves “courage, a 
readiness to take risks, a dynamic attitude”, and 
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is Jthe converse of playing sah| and attending to 
dentils which characterise civil servants today 
even at the top. 

The next most important qualification of a 
good adminisliator is a ‘strong henf towards 
action', lie must have a sense of urgency, his eye 
nyust he firmly on deadlines, and must take piide 
ic.Aensuiiifg excellence in execution and romple- 
'( 1 ( 011 . Among other important qualities of a good 
administrator emphasised by* Applchy, mention, 
may he made heie of only two : he must have, 
.‘■elf < onlalenee of the type which “enables him 
readily I!) roiife— igiioiame and peisonal fault’; 
and he inu.-t wi nnc, not discouiage, “repoils 
of troiiolesomi' things lest lliev leach unmanage¬ 
able dimenrinn heloie lie hears of them”. Ho 
must, in olli'T winds, have the courage to face 
facts himself, fo find solutions for problems 
which exist to the extent he can, instead of mim¬ 
ing a wax from them, and to bring the situation in 
an unx.n ni-lo'd m.mnci to the notice of his supe¬ 
rior- Ale ihese qualiliis displayed getieially hx' 
o!i> adminisli.ildis loo? I he answer lias, ala*, 
to In. in the mgulivi. I.cuuse lliev are set a had 
e.amnii !>v the Mini.-leis. most of whom appear 
to iv d ,oii' A tluse qualities. 

IW.uc Atmuv 

(iovi rmuenj as well as the puhlie, speaking 
lliimigh theii jjepn -on tn lives in Mai liannnt and 
in the legi-i.ilme-. and llie Hie—. must, foi their 
]»art also, adopt a emmet altitude towards their 
l.'urcam i.iev. 1 lu v inusl not hesitate to punish 

when llicie i- lailme, just as they must not he 
mudginp in piaise when piaise is due. Too often 
todav even one seems content to let things he, 
unit's.-, lhe\ are sliiml up hv some inexplicable, 
emotion against some individual or cause. There 
has to he a dispassionate.evaluation and equally 
dispassionate application of ‘correctives’. 

If the Delhi power authority, on the showing 
of a competent inquiry committee, 1ms shown 
itself wanting in the degree of caie and fore¬ 
sight expected of it, appropriate disciplinary 
action must he taken against whomsoever is 
involved and however many. It is not necessary 
to do this merely because it has caused an enor¬ 
mous financial loss, or inconvenience to so many 
people, or that it happened in the capital of the 
country, hut because, it is a manifestation of 
weaknesses in administration which need to he 
firmly rooted out. And yet. all that the report of 
the Committee appears so far to have merited is 


a short mention somewhere in die news columns 
of daily papers. 

Another similar incredible instance of ad- , 
minislralive ineptitude was reported recently in . 
the daily papers, which appears also to have 
amused not a ripple of indignation. This was the , 
fact of the closing down of Nunmati refinery for • 
sen end days hceau-e of the inability of various 
Stall* enterprises concerned with oil, all estab- 
li-hed hv the (ioveiumiiit of India, to reach ail 
accord among themselves and with the (lovcm- 
i ient nf .Wain. The financial loss must have' 
been considciable. What i- appalling, of course, 
ri that differences among icqinnsihle bodies** 
'•hullId have ever been alluwnl to reach surh a 
'•tape; dearly public inleie*-! appears to have had 
to lake a seeund place. And yet there is no indig¬ 
nation anywheie. Strange am the ways of our 
vigilant public men and the Hro-s ! 

Dr. Appldiv again places Iris fine linger on 
a majui weakue 1 *. of a demonatic government 
whui he sax-* th.it ’‘the mine deinoualie govern¬ 
ment 'is. the mole thoroughly polil’uul il is”, and 
"the higher one goes in govi niuient. the greater 
is the im *ih 1 nu n; in polities’". He dues, of course, 
point (ml that a vciy -’gnil'icmil diflcrenec exists 
In Iwci'ii tin* iijluie of nidi inx*>ixt jiu nl in so far 
a-* i|i* politiii.m i** com evned, on the one hand, 
and tin- civil miv.inl. on the other. I’oth being 
engaged in govetiimenlul umk. and being ad- 
mini-li aim s both aeconiin;’ to Dr. Appleby, 
may he said to l.*, 4 in pnlilu s. 1 lie difference, 
how,-\i r. is that tin* polilii inn lias jiaity respon- 
silnlilv wIiii li the nvil seivanl does not have. It 
is peihaps hecau-e of Ids \in'*i iean background 
that llii- appici iution of the position appears to 
Di. Apjilehv a- collect and inevitable. We. who 
aie 1 lo.-ei to the Mrili-.li experience, am Inclined 
to take a somewhat stricter view of the civil ser- 
vant’.- po-iliou even when he plays aiyHmportaitt 
pari in the foi muljlion of poliex. lie must, we 
feel, tin■mghoii! lemaiii non-polilieat in his out¬ 
look and hi,- altitude. He must leave it to his poli¬ 
tical chief to modify the conclusions to which he 
inav have reached on the merits of a case, for 
rea-otis of polilial expediency. On the whole, it 
would he Inst lor our administration if we are 
aide ol continue in the British tradition. Un- 
fortunately, the tendency of the political chiefs 
in this country to piefer civil servants, who are 
more ready to fall in line vvitli their way of think¬ 
ing to others who may show a greater degree of 
independence, might lead to a definite shift in tile 
attitude of civil servants generally. 
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The Fourth Estate of the Fifth Republic land. There will never he puhlicspiriledncss in 

France without an independent pi ess”: The 
Hay Alan, v,riliti- for the AVi v Under of quotation is uoi ftom an editorial in E'Expfess 
Oi lohei 19 , sa)s : hy Jean-Jaeques ‘x-iv.tn-Sihieiber hut Mom '3 

It w,m a Frenchman. Joseph do Maistre. who sjKeeh by Fiancois Reno Chateaubriand in US17. 
dcilnnd that eveiv nation has the government I'reneh Surcic ollieials. whose eont.'iiipt for 
it di -eues, Iml hi> ttubm has never been populai iheii national pros is profound, estimate that in 
in Fiamo, \nr ha« its corollary that peoples the last yeais of the Third Republic more than 

geneially tune the kind of press they deserve, half the dales, published in 1,’uiis wet - in receipt 

[| is an open quothm whom Frew hmen mistrust °f subsidies fjom the (annum. Italian or Soviet 
more : tlieii politicians or their newspaper embassies, or fioni l ieneh organizations dedicated 
editots. to I he destruction of dcmoriai \, 'I he ‘"lespeelnhle” 

The moral hankruptey of the ]>olitit iaio Fes Temps, which naive foreigner considered 

opened llie wa\ lor (ieneral Charles de (hmlle’s the limes of I'imice. dFlingoishcd ilsi-lf hy 

diive lor peismial (lower. Now that he is engaged acicpling money from Nazi (.an many. tin* (.omiie 
I in violation ol his mm Constitution I in eM i- des Forces and, on one oreasion, the Soviet 
Mishin': a '‘(uesideiitial" regime in whieli lie will Imion alone with ‘’guidance . Ion which its 
dominalc If^Nature. cxcnilivc and most of the editoiials weie ihrcilly and systematical!! based I 
jiidiiian—and Maillol radio, television and the from the Quai dOisay. Rut few of the nii'-ub- 
nalion’s only news agenrv --a reliable, leqieited sidi/cd papcis weie miifli heltm; Mir depraved 
press might have provided France \ ith at least /- Ininn trutiraise, for example. one of 1'iaiiees 
one -ubslanlial ■mfcguatd against the. abuses all heslsellinic and most sueeesslul journals, ilmrned 
ahsohilism lvimM. out dav after dav foi oil yeais a touent of lies. 

I.ilx rals In re console themselves, a- do abuse and ol*ceuitv quite without pnallel in 
lihetals in S[iain. with the lliiouglit that tlieii (he demoeralic vvmld. Sened hy sinli a pre-s, 
ruin is aginv man. Rut the habit of political l,1,; Third Repuhlie was exlraoidiiuiilv lobiM 
apalliv and le-ignalimi. whieli he and the men to survive as long as it did. 

in i ha rue of his inhumation media are doing today, onlv about a third of the capitals 

their br-l to encourage, is linlikeU to facilitate dailies earn their keep, and onlv four ate 
a democratic icvival. It is a habit a responsible affluent : the sensationalist conservative /• ranee- 
press could help to break. Vet the instinct of • < W- tin* volv r bounreois Es Figaro, and the low- 
the press, with onlv a few honorable exceptions. *0 Right-wing Ee Parisien hbere and L /furor’, 

is to -pf-ei diz,e eithej in partisan, self-defeating This docs not mean, of course, that all other 

alms?*' :r—llie general rule -in hauvinism and Paiis dailies are harlots, though it does suggest 
sycophant y. that most of them are rather unhealthy. 

I"nder the Fifth Republic, as under the The generally responsible U Monde, 
Foil till, llie eouiess of the majority of French successor to Les Temps , was suspected in its early 
newspapers over successive administrative scan- years of leaning rather heavily on the Quai 
dais and such matters as the bazooka affair, the d Orsav, hut it now attracts sufficient quality 
use of tot tine bv lb-' Atmv, and last fall’s atroei- advertising to assure its independence. The 
lies furairml Moslems bv the Paris police (gene- Catholic En (-mix and Communist fdHiwinnitc 
rally unreported until two liberal weeklies are said to he kept afloat bv the earnings of their 
published details), has been a depressing re- profitable week-end magazines. The pro-Commu- 
minder of the extent to which the moral and nist Liberation claims that donations from 

political weakness of democracy in France is readers balance its budget. Ee Popnlaire , a 

hound up with the moral rind material weakness pathetic ghost of the paper Leon Rlum once 
of the Paris press. edited, has for years been a pensioner of the 

The piohlem is much older than the Fifth Socialist parlv and is periodically threatened 
Republic. ‘It is the servility, not the freedom, with closure. Tw r o or three papers, such as the 
of the press wlpch has brought disaster on our Right-wing Paris-Jour (formerly Paris-Journal, 



originally the moderately .’Left-wing France- 
'1 11 fur) and L oinbal, provide wealthy individuals 
with a fascinating it expensive hobby, and per¬ 
haps a hope of political influence. 

Covert subsidization is still practiced, but 
most of the money is contributed by the French 
taxpayer. If dollars, roubles and ex-Algerian 
Irenes are heard rattling occasionally, it is 
chiefly in the begging bowls of a few of the weaker 
weeklies. The f ourth Republic established a 
secret fund to spare editors*the embarrassment 
of soliciting foicign charity, and the Filth 
Republic} p) oved no less considerate. 

I he* piCsUU regime lias also followed its 
predecessors example in confiscating entile issues 
oi nitical new&papeis, conducting the operation in 
such a manner as to cause them the maximum 
tinaneial loss ("flapper (tans la caissc"’ js the 
Icqjmieul term i. It iiiu-l be stressed, however, that 
General de (laul It 4 has been much more tolerant 
of etilicism than, loi instance, Guy Mullet, whose 
govemment was condemned hj the International 
Press Institute in 1957 for 40 specilic violations 
of press freedom in six months - a record in tin* 
democratic world. The unrepentant Mullet told 
a meeting aL Evrcux in 1959, in reply 1o eiili- 
cism on (his point, that ‘"it is very advantageous 
for a paper to la* seized by the authorities sin, e 
it receives considerable free publicity.” 

A year later at Angers, echoing then Prime 
Mini-'M Michel Peine, Mullet declared that 
“Frame is the only count!y with a completely 
free pi ess.” and that journalists had only them¬ 
selves to Ida me if “accidents'’ happened to them 
from lime to time. Hut one of his own minisleis, 
Andre Philip, who quarrelled with him on ibis 
point, has wiillen of Mullet's Premiership: “Not 
since the Pelain regime had France experienced 
such systematic and intensive use of all inhu¬ 
mation media for the. purpose of suffocating free¬ 
dom of expression and thought and maintaining 
the government in power.” 

Even when the editor of a marginal paper 
has wrestled with his conscience and chief 
accountant to dec ide whether he c an afford to 
forego subsidies and Wave seizures, lie is not out 
of the. woods. Unable to maintain an adequate 
staff of correspondents and special its. he may 
find himself, especially if he wishes to blaze a 
distinctive trail, devoting an unhealthy propor¬ 
tion of his spare to the more or less psychotic 
guesswork of weary part-timers and ill-paid harks. 

Thus : The complexities of the UK-Common- 
wealth-EEC triangle are boiled down to a Brilisti 
desire to flood Europe with trash manufactured 
in British-owned sweatshops in the Far East. 


President Kennedy is reported to be sending 
troops to the Congo three, or fo*r days’ after he 
has made it clear that U.S. troops will not be 
available for service there. Robert Murphy is 
stated to he on his way to Bonn, as American 
Ambassador, for the purpose of wrecking the 
Paris-Bonn axis, long alter his retranent irona 
public service has been announced. A constitu¬ 
tional conference in Nigeria is described as a 
meeting to oiganizc anti-1* rcnch agitation in West 
Afiiea. And and/or British plots arc hold respon¬ 
sible for such events as the H.N revolt in Algeria, 
the ullm upiising of May 13, 1951J, the Salan 
mutiny in Algieis and the Ghana-Guinea “union.” 
(AH these examples are Irom “model ate” papers; 
the last is from a frontpage edilmial, quite un- \ 
supported by even a scmblaiue of evidence, in 
Lt: Monde.) 

Similarly, tlie maniage of Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller’s son to a Norwegian gill a few years 
ago was reported in Paris as having been 
arranged to provide Rockefeller with headlines 
and political capital to eouiileiait the effects of 
Rielimd Nixon’s dip to lius-ia ! Hie headline- 
winning secrets prized out oj Buckingham Palace, 
the While House and the Imperial Gouit of Iran 
In the .semi literate hacks who work for some 
of the wilder weeklies ate among the curiosities 
ol Europe. 

One other inajoi consequence of the eco¬ 
nomic weakness of tin* Pan's press must he noted: 
its inability to maintain an independent news 
agem \ that might he computable with Reuters 
and the AP. This failure has given the Govern¬ 
ment. through its control ol the A pence. France- 
Picsse. a source oi influence over Trench news¬ 
paper?, no less conosive of journalistic self- 
respect than its secret funds and confiscatory 
power. 

Why are so few Paris papers self-support¬ 
ing:* The easy answer is that too man^/papers— 
15. compared with 11 dailies in London, and 
seven in New York—-ate chasing loo few readers 
and too little advertising money. Fewer than 250 : • 
newspapers are sold per thousand inhabitants in 
France, compared with 327 per thousand in the > 
U.S.. 381 in Australia, 383 in New Zealand. 464 
in Sweden, and 573 in Great Britain. Only 
Franrc-Soir , Paris.Match, and the weeklies Aat 
specialize in royal soap operas and the boudoir 
battle order of the entertainment world have 
circulations in excess of one million. Le Monde 
sells about 210,000 copies, few thousands fewer 
than L’flwnanite: » 

French circulation managers attribute their 
poor showing to a number of factors: ’French 
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'papers are slightly more expensive, and wages 
slightly lower, than in Britain and Scandinavia; 
French working-class housing does not yet offer 
a degree of privacy and comfort conducive to 
prolonged reading; and as French families acquire 
more spacious accommodation and invest in their 
first armchairs, television is apt to insinuate itself 
at the expense of the press. It is also argued 
—in the capital! —that in the provinces the 
French are on the whole more provincial in out¬ 
look (that is. less interested in national affairs) 
and probably more insular (less interested in the 
outside world) than their British and Scandina¬ 
vian counterparts, and prefer the diU'ns ceruses 
and histo/h's tie eloehcr of their local paper to 
topics Baris editors consider important. 

Much of tin’s may he true. But one cannot 
help contrasting the strength and authority of the 
loading provincial journals with the. flabbiness 
of most of the Parisian daily press and the 
mistrust it ail too often inspires. While only four 
Paris dailies sell more than 2o0,0CX) copies, nine 
provincial dailies lop this figure, and, over the 
whole country, the “provincials” outsell the 
“nationals" hv about two to one—a ratio that 
takes more than thicris ceruses ami histories de 
eloehcr to explain. 

Nor can one ignore the success of the weekly 
LKspress, success due primarily to its reputation 
for honesty and courage, or th.. loyally inspired 
by more or less doctrinaire, arid therefore re- 
putcly unrompiomi-sing. papers like Frame- 
ObservaK ur. a Soeiali-t weekly; Temoignage 
Chretien, a liberal C.athoie vwcklv considered so 
fair and honr>.| that imsl of the Ficnch Protes¬ 
tants I know jead it; LHumnnite , holy writ to 
the Communist party faithful; and La Nation 
francaisc , a royalist Catholic journal whose 


readers tend to 'j believe that tlieirs is '.lie one 
paper that can bp trusted. Significant, too, is 
the relative profusion—reduced under the Fifth 
Republic by governmental sanctions—of “inside 
information” newsletters and weeklies, such os 
the La Canard Enchaine and Aux Ecoutes, which 
purport to supply the reader with news and 
comment the rest of the press dare not or will 
not print. ( 

La Canard Enchaine, admired .outsit 
France as brilliantly comic, is taken very 
seriously Ivy most of ils French readers, who 
include a high proportion of teachers md jour¬ 
nalists; Over 00 per cent of them rely on it, in 
preference to any other paper, for their under¬ 
standing of current affairs. When there is a 
major crisis, it is papers like the l.a Canard , 'Le 
Monde, Express and L'Humanilc that make the 
biggest immediate gains, and the sales of Swiss, 
British and American dailies rise shaiply. 

All this suggests that the weakness of the 
Paris daily press is due primarily to the average 
Frenchmen’s lack of Confidence in it. Citizens 
who lai k confidence in their nation’s newspapers 
buy fewer of them; and the papers, economi¬ 
cally debilitated, arc driven deeper into the 
practices and compromises that low: readers’ 
confidence. 

Whiih came first, the material chicken or 
the moral egg? It is hard to say, hut this 
particular cycle is one only journalistic integrity 
and courage can break. Meanwhile, the last word 
is, appropriately enough, with General de Gaulle, 
who last year described the French press 
scathingly—but also perhaps. gratefully—as 
"retie, presse qiti tie s'neeitpe pas de grands 
problemes mats de petites histories ’. 
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NOTES 


• The World 

Ourselves 

The Lok Sabha endorsed the Prime 
Minister’s decision regarding acceptance in 
toto of the Colombo Powers’ proposals for 
peace negotiations on the Indo-China borders 
by a large majority vote. The voting was 
349 against and 59 for* motion by the leader 
of the Socialist $roup which called tor a 
rejection of the Colombo proposals on the 
ground that they offended India’s honour 
and dignity. This vote defeating the rejec¬ 
tion motion was an indirect approval of the 
Prime Minister’s decision to accept the 
proposals. There was no positive motion 
conferring on Pandit Nehru the power to 
proceed along his own judgement but the 
implications of the indirect endorsement 
were clear. In the voting the Communists 
cast their vote for the Government, as was 
only to be expected, the fifty-nine votes for 
rejection representing the total non-Commu- 
nist opposition strength in the Lok Sabha. 
The only rider on this indirect acceptance 
of the proposals was added by Pandit Nehru 
himself who clearly stated that the Colombo 
Proposals would take effect only if China 
accepted them totally, along with the clari¬ 
fications offered by the spokesmen of the 
six nations that forumlated the proposals 
at Colombo. 

Thus ended the second act of the drama 
that has been staged since December 10, 
[following the unilateral cease-fire and 
withdrawal by the Chinese. 


Wholb No. 674-:! 

k 

■;.? 

At the outset there was considerable 
opposition to the acceptance of the propO : ! 
sals. Large sections of the Congress Petty! 
in Parliament and nearly all the Oppositions 
groups opposed acceptance as, in their opt-: 
nion, which was vociferously expressed, thd‘ 
Colombo proposals in the form they wetes 
presented, did not satisfy the minimum 
conditions for opening talks with Chfoa,; 
even with the clarifications provided by ,the 
Ceylon Prime Minister and her colleagues! 
from U.A.R. and Ghana. In deference to 
their reactions, as conveyed to the Prime! 
Minister in a series of meetings that took, 
place before the debate was opened! 
in the two Houses of Parliament Oft 
January 23, it was decided to limit' 
the debate to the mere considers] 
ation of the proposals until China’s !£»$!; 
tTons to the proposals and the -ClaritklN; 
tions were received. It was not explained’’ 
as to why China’s reactions either ' wa^ 
should influence the consideration e|. v 'in¬ 
direct verdict-—in the form of a Governihen|j 
Resolution tabled for the acceptance ^ 
the proposals—on the matter, but ifc ^ 
understood that the Congress Parliaments 
tary Party did not think that the accept*; 
ance should be pressed forward in the'fera* ; 
of an official resolution. ' ' 

The official opinion, as originally' ejj^ 
pressed by a “spokesman of the External 
Affairs department” regarding the p&po*' 
sals together with the clarifications, was 
that “by and large” they met onr ndnimunv 
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cOnditions-precedent to the start of peace solved by peaceful means, without resorting to 
” talks directly with China. But Pandit force. 

Nehru ended by repeatedly stressing his (5) The conference believes that these pro- 
opinion that the Colombo proposals posals, which could help in consolidating the 
not only fulfilled India’s condition that ceasefire, once implemented, should pave the 
the September 8, 1962, position should be way for discussions between representatives of 
1 restored, but in some respects they were both parties for the purpose of solving problems 


even more advantageous! It was a remark¬ 
able feat of Parliamentary legerdemain on 
his part to say the least, but as things 
stand we would rest by saying that it might 
have been worse. 

What were the proposals and the clari¬ 
fications thereof ? The text of the pro¬ 
posals were released by the Ceylonese 
Government on Saturday the 19th of 
January, but the clarifications were not 
officially published by them. The proposals 
and the clarifications were formally pre¬ 
sented to Parliament at New Delhi on 
January 21. The text of the proposals as 
published by the Ceylonese Government is 
as follows: 

(1) Tlu- eonfe fence considers that the exist¬ 
ing de facto ceasefire period is a good starting 
point for a peaceful settlement of the Indian- 
Chinese conflict. 

(2) With regard to the western sector, the 
conference would like to make an appeal to the 
Chinese Government to carry out their 20 kilo¬ 
metres withdrawal of their military posts as has 
b’een proposed in the letter of Mr. Chou En-lai to 
Mr. Nehru of November 21 and November 28. 

The conference would make an appeal to the 
Indian Government to keep their existing military, 
position. 

Pending a final solution of the border dis 
pute, the area varated by the Chinese military 
withdrawal will be demilitarized zone to be 
administered bv civilian posts of both sides to be 
Agreed upon, without prejudice to the rights of 
previous presence of both India and China in 
t{iat area. 

(3) With regard to the eastern sector, the 
conference considers that the line of actual control 
in the areas recognized by both the Governments 
could serve as a cease-fire* line to their respective 
positions. Remaining areas in this sector can be 
settled in their further discussions. 

(4) With regard to the problems of the middle 
sector, the conference suggests that they will be 


entailed in the ceasefire position. 

(6) The conference would like to make it ^ 
clear that a positive response for the proposed ' 
appeal will not prejudice the position of/either of 
the two Governments as regards its conception of 
the final alignment of the boundaries. 

The text of tire clarifications, which 
relate to the second, third and fourth para¬ 
graphs of the original proposals are as' 
lollows: 

Western Sector : 

1. .The withdrawal of Chinese forces pro¬ 
posed by the Colombo conference will be 20 
kilometres as proposed by Mr, Chou En-lai to 
Mr. Nehru in the statement of the Chinese 
Government dated November 21 and in Mr. Chou 
En-lai’s letter of November 28, 1902, t.e. from 
the line of actual contJv 1 between the two sides 
as of November 7, 1959, as* defined in maps III 
and V circulated by the Government of China. 

2. The existing military posts which the 
forces of the Government of India will keep to 
will be on and up to the line indicated in (1) 
above. 

5. The demilitarized zone of 20 kilometres 
created by the Chinese military withdrawals will 
be administered by civilian posts of both sides. 
This is a substantive part of the Colombo con¬ 
ference proposals. As to the location, the number 
of posts ail'd their composition, there has to be 
agreement between the two Governments. 

Eastern Sector : 

1. The Indian forces can, in accordance 
with the Colombo conference proposals, move 
light up to the south of the line of actual control, 
i.e.. the McMahon Line, except for the two areas 
on which there is difference of opinion between 
the Governments of India and China. The 
Chinese forces similarly ran move right up to 
the north of the McMahon Line except for these 
two areas. The two areas referred to as the re 
maining areas in the Colombo conference pro-, 
posals, arrangements in regard to which are to be 
settled between the two Governments, are Chedonj 
or the Thagla ridge area and the Longju area, ii 



which case there is a difference c|i opinion as 
to * the line of actual control between the 
two Governments. 

Middle Sector : 

1. The Colombo conference 'desire that the 
status quo in this sector should be maintained 
and neither side should do anything to 'disturb 
the*status quo. 

• And there the matter rests, at the time 
of writing these, where the peace negotia¬ 
tions aJie concerned. 

Pandit Nehru has repeatedly stated 
that the Colombo proposals were limited 
in scope and tha\ they contemplated only 
the temporary measures necessary to pre¬ 
pare the ground for the actual peaceful 
negotiations for the settlement of the boun¬ 
dary dispute. 

He emphatically stated that these 
proposals did not at any lime affect the 
subslance of the dispute which, he said, 
could be set before the International Court 
of Justice for arbitration at an appropriate 
time. It is to be hoped that the temporary 
nature and limited s^>pe of the proposals 
have been clearly* understood and accepted 
as such by the other parties in the present 
negotiations. 

The proposals had a rough passage 
through Parliament. The Opposition 
did not miss any opportunity to make 
caustic comments and harsh words were 
exchanged on both sides, though there 
was little subslance in most of their con¬ 
tentions. The sum total of the arguments 
were, however, satisfactory as the powers 
asked for by the Prime Minister were 
thereby confined to within narrow limits 
and the revisional authority of Parlia¬ 
ment was kept unfettered by any man¬ 
date or wide open delegation of authority. 
It is as yet an open question as to whether 
the peace-talks and the negotiations for 
the final settlement of the boundary 
question can start on the basis of the 
Colombo proposals since China has not 
signified an unqualified acceptance of the 
same. In case there be any deviation from 
the lines laid down clearly by the pro- 
oosals and the clarifications thereof, then 
Parliament has to be notified of the chan¬ 
ges and its approval or rejection of the 


new terms has to be soaght dategori-.. 
eally according to the < present state cf : N.' 
affaiijrs. 

But peace or war, the preparation#! 
have to go on if India is not to be caught; 
napping as it has been in the present cfeuh*^ 
paign of the aggressor, who still possessed:',,' 
the initiative to the fullest extent and'/ 4#-! 
still proceeding on with warlike prepare*; 
tions if the information which is reaching- 
us indirectly ip to be believed— and we 'dp;'. 
not know of any reason why it should not 
be so. ; 

Pandit Nehru is reported to have made 
in the course of his long final speech at thd < 
close of the debate in the Lok Sabha thfe 
following statements: 

“To reject the Colombo proposals, Would, 
be worn" both diplomatically anti politically, 
even though it was quite possible that nothing 
might yome of the move.” 

In fact, he added, there was every like¬ 
lihood that the conflict with China, as distinct 
from an actual war, would continue for a long 
time. But it was his considered opinion that in. 
dealing with China, India should follow the two 
apparently contradictory urges: to live in pace •' 
nrifl friendship and at the same time, prevent 
and resist encroachments on the eountfy’a 
integrity. 

lie emphasized that there would be no 
slowing down of India’s efforts to step up the 
preparations to resist aggression, nor wouhf 
India ever submit to military therats or coer¬ 
cion. But while doing that India would be 
always prepared for peaceful approaches. • 

Referring to the slow encroachment made 
by China on Tndia and the massive invasion 
launched by it in September last, Mr. Nehru said: 
“We believe, and many countries agree with US, 
that China as constituted today is an aggressive 
and expansionist rbuntryfc possibly (With vast;' 
designs for future. It believes in the inevitabi¬ 
lity of major wars. Essentially, it does not- 
believe in co-existence between countries and in 
the five principles of Punch Shed which China 
and India laid down some seven or eight years 
ago and which have been accepted by a large 
number of countries”. * 

He said China must have realized lha( it 
could not make India surrender to China. In 
spite of the aggressive action it feas taken and 
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the very 'intemperate language usAl by them, they 
" ftetd begun to realize that the policy they had 
followed did no good to them. 

Nr. Nehru rejected the charge that the 
Government was paralysed by fear of the 
military might of China and that was why it 
wanted to accept the Colombo proposals. “We 
have committed many mistakes and will no doubt 
commit more but I have yet to know that we have 
succumbed to fear and have fashioned our poli¬ 
cies on that basis”. 

Pandit Nehru is said to have denied 
“both in sorrow and anger” the charge of 
cowardice levelled against his Government 
by some opposition members. We ourselves 
consider that the charge was not only un¬ 
founded. but the making of it was an 
irresponsible act committed in the heat of 
argument. But there are serious doubts 
now in the minds of most thoughtful 
people who have the interests of the 
nation and the question of national free¬ 
dom and the integrity of the territories of 
the Indian Union at heart. And lhat 
is, about the way the nation is being led 
and directed to prepare for meeting the 
massive assaults of an enemy whose poten¬ 
tialities for war on a large scale is proved 
and whose capacity for ruthless and trea¬ 
cherous aggression has been proved beyond 
all doubt as Pandit Nehru himself has 
stated. 

That Pandit Nehru and his colleagues 
are unversed in the ways of war has been 
conclusively demonstrated in the debacles 
on our Himalayan frontiers and it is now 
adrrUtted by him that the realities 
of the situation had escaped him and 
his advisors due to the fact that they wore 
all “conditioned to peace.” Be that as it 
may, the question remains as to whether 
. he is willing to accept the advice of those 
of our friends and of the few amongst us 
who have the requisite knowledge, regard¬ 
ing the ways of meeting aggression on a 
major scale, without putting all kinds of 
impossible riders on all propositions ? 

We are forced to * put forward this 
ouestion because uptil now the leadership 
' that has been forthcoming from those who 
are ‘vested with the power of office, has 
been the reverse of inspiring. The new 


Minister for Defence, Sri Chavan has been 
working hard ahd talking very little which 
has given us some hope that the <armed 
forces and those who are in command of 
the three Services would, at last, receive 
the co-operation from the highest author- 
ities-in-charge of preparations, supplies 
and co-ordination of work at the fronts 
and behind them. 

In the first of the two extracts from 
Pandit Nehru’s speech we find that in his 
opinion in dealing with Chin^, India 
should follow the two apparently contra, 
dictory urges to live in ‘peace and friend¬ 
ship and at the svame tiime prevent! apd 
lesist encroachments on the country’s in¬ 
tegrity. 

Pandit Nehru is quite right in call¬ 
ing the urges for Peace and Friendship 
contradictory. Indeed, they are more than 
that, they arc totally incompatible. We do 
not know of tany instance in history where 
these two urges have been so mixed up in 
the midst of war as in this present Indo- 
Chinese conflict, Vythout bringing in 
disaster to the experimenter. 

We are not opposed to friendship to 
all and peaceful co-existence with all the 
peoples of the world. Neither have we 
ever decried non-ahjgnmenti Before. , But 
we do believe that peace and non- 
alignment is being given priority by 
Pandit Nehru to such an extent in all his 
speeches that it is threatening seriously 
to inhibit the war-effort of the peoples. 

We had hoped that some one in 
Parliament would ask Pandit Nehru that 
if peace, friendship, non-alignment, shun- 
ing of all war missiles—with or without 
nuclear war-heads—etcetera, were placed 
on one scale and the freedom of India and 
the integrity of her territories on the 
other which, to his mind, should out-weigh 
the other in the consideration of our 
peoples ? We believe that this question 
should be dearly answered by the leaders 
of the nation to clear the public mind of 
bewilderment. 

The common citizen is accustomed to' 
judge every lead given by those whom he, 
has placed in charge of the Union and its. 
nationals in the light of precedents and 
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along the plain everyday t connotations of Moise Tshombe’s “friend* Michel 
expressions and sentiments. Nebulous lens, an ex-official of the Belgian Goycen|| 
abstractions or philosophical precepts ment of Congo, who was sent to the U.$,-#$ ; 
uttered in the contrasting perspective of the Chief of the Katanga Information 

war only tend to confuse his mind. vice, and who successfully worked hi*. 

“charm” with the help of Union Mini$j5$' 
The World Outside money bags and widely circulated with'th^; 

• aid of the same charm, the stories of U;J$K 

• The most significant event in the outside atrocities, had had his visa cancelled 
world has been the final end—let us hope months back. He is still in New York 
—of the long-drawn out attempt by Moise evidently his supply of “charm” is curtail®^ 
Tshombe for the secession of the Katanga as large-scale publication of U.N. atrocitj«|A 
province from the Congo Republic. This —particularly those attributed to Indian, 
prolonged struggle was in reality an at- troops—has not followed U.N. action "h 
tempt by International Finance, in the In any case Tshombe seems to have shot, 
shape of British, French and Belgian his bolt and it seems that the U.N. attempt 
shareholders of the vast Union Miniere at restoring peace and solidarity to the muClt 
organisation, to keep complete control of distressed Congolese is within reach of 
the rich copper, cobalt and uranium mines successful achivement with the occupation 
and smelters at Katanga. Tshombe was a by UN forces of all key points in the strong- 
mere stooge V'ho was being supplied with holds of the Katangese and the virtual con- 
large sums of money, to the extent of over trol of the Union Miniere head quarters by , 
forty million dollars per annum, with which the U.N. forces. The curtain has not finally , 
to maintain an army in the guise of a rung down on this sordid drama enacted by, 
gendarmerie equipped with the latest arms, Ibe Katansose at the instance and with tbit? ' 
and led by a mcriley group of European, lull support of the financiers of the Union.,, 
South African and Rhodesian mercenary Miniere and the help and counsel Q£ t . 
soldiers, and with fighting planes flown Tshombe’s other friend, Roy Welensky, the^ 
also by mercenaries drawn from the same Premier of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland,” 
sources. without which twin'aids Tshomb’s bid fOTv 

The U. S. has been maintaining a secession would not have lasted even a few ■ 
peculiar “on the fence” attitude so far, months ; but the ringing down seems to be 
neither hacking the U. N. effort to restore imminent. 

order actively ncr openly opposing the use Another sordid and bloody drama wast 
of force. The British had repeatedly “warn- enacted in January at Lome the capital of. 
ed against the futility of trying to impose ..the West African Republic of Togo. This ■ 
a political settlement by force,” and the Small republic came into existence only ip 
French and the Belgians openly declared 1960 and the chief architect of its freedom*. ■ 
that they wanted “hands off Katanga.” Synvanus Epiphanio Olympio, who was the 
But toward the end of December last, first President of Togo, was assassinated by , 
the U.S. State Department agreed with the r. group of mutinous soldiers whose sow’,’ 
U. N. Secretary General. U Thant’s view grievance was that the President refused to • 
that unless Tshombe was subdued finally, enlarge the army beyond the 250-man forcW 
soon Premier Cyrille Adoula’s Central it had, because the finances of the Republic 
Government at Leopoldville would collopse. were incapable of bearing a larger burden* 
The implications of such a collapse has been This has been interpreted as a “blow towards,,, 
construed by the U.S. State Department as the progress to a stable Government.^ 
leaving the doors open for an immediate Olympio’s successor Nicolas Grunitzky he* 
take-over by a leftist and Soviet backed dissolved Parliament and taken over the 
regime. This posibility stiffened the U.S. Government under his sole control, 
attitude and U. N. action was approved in A great deal of speculion has follbwed 
clear terms. the arbitrary action of President Charles de 
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Gaulle by atteinpfing to slam the doors of 
the European Common Market in the face 
Of Britain. At a press interview held before 
,600 news men in the Elysee palace at Paris, 
.Pe Gaulle said that Britain should be kept 
out of the Common Market. He recalled 
Britain’s refusal to participate in the Com¬ 
mon Market at its inception and accused 
Britain of even trying to destroy the organi¬ 
zation by setting up a rival, the Outer 
Seven. He declared that England was 
insular, maritime, linked by its trade, its 
markets and its food supply to the most 
diverse and often the most distant countries. 
Hie farther sai/il “England has very pro¬ 
nounced and unusual customs. How can 
England he brought in with such a system *>” 

President. De Gaulle is regarded as being 
the outstanding personage amongst those 
few statesmen of this century who specia¬ 
lized in infuriating friends and delighting 
enemies and so this action is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary where le Grand Charles is con¬ 
cerned. But it is having serious repercu¬ 
ssions not only amongst the other member- 
nations of the Common Market, but outside 
the European sphere as well. 

The U.S. has also been administered a 
snub for good measure. At the same Press 
interview he declared that Franco had no 
interest in the U.S. proposal for a European 
nuclear force. 

Red China has received another rebuff 
at the last, and most important. Communist 
Parly Congress at East Berlin. Peking’s 
Spokesman, Wu Hsiu-Chuan, was bowled^ 
iown with jeers whistles and rubbing and 
stamping of shoes when he tried to voice 
lis country’s dicta about the behaviour of 
the Soviet-led groups of Communists. 
Premier Khrushchev deliberately ignored 
'he Chinese by absenting himself on that 
lay. 

V Chinese Lesson 

The “Statesman” of January 24 carried 
» despatch from the pen of Mr. Desmond 
which contained 'some interesting 
lems of information. Giving a report of the 
our of Mr. N. K. Rustomji, Chief Adviser 
o thfc Governor of Assam in the Kameng 
tivision of the NEFA, he says: 


Mr. Rustomji said he had jeeped from 
Towang almost to the Bumla, a (distance of some 
21 miles. There had been no signs of the Chinese 
anywhere and local intelligence supported the 
view that they had withdrawn over the Bumla. 

The road on which Mr. Rustomji jeeped was 
constructed by the Chinese within the incredibly 
short period of 13 days—an average of two miles 
a day. Those who have travelled on roads in the 
Himalays will appreciate what this means. 

Apparently the Chinese imported over 500 
Tibetan labourers: to build ibis roall, 25 miles 
long, at altitudes ranging from 10.000 to over 
14,000 ft. During the months* of their build-up 
along the Kameng border with Tibet the Chinese 
bad completed 40 miles of road linking the 
Bumla anfl Tsona Dzong in Tibet one of their 
important military bases. 

1 remember how surprised everyone was at 
the lime to hear that the Chinese were using 
motor vehicles in Towang. It was thought their 
jeeps and trucks had hern carried aeross the 
Bumla, a surprising feat. The construction of a 
road is none the less surpti-drig and should be a 
lesson lo all, of Chinese’■determination and capa¬ 
bility. 

Mr. Desmond Doig is quite right in 
saving that Chinese determination and 
capability should be a lesson to all. The 
Chinese have demonstrated their capability 
for road building under tremendous diifi- 
culties where terrain and working condi¬ 
tions were against them before now. The 
Burma Road which temporarily served as a 
750-mile long life-line to the hard-pressed 
China of those days and the roads they have 
constructed in the Tibet-China link up, are 
well-known examples. 

But it is not merely “determination” 
and “capability” that has enabled the 
Chinese to carry out this surprising feat— 
surprising both in the matter of time and 
terrain. They have the added advantage 
of not being burdened with a Constitution 
that provides a thousand escape routes for 
the corrupt and the criminally slack in¬ 
cumbents of high offices and nor again do 
their supreme executives foster pot-bellied 
pets, political and financial, who are 
allowed to play havoc with the country’s 
admjfhjkttratibn and maintenance of riailb 
ways, transport, communications and all 
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public utility services. In a Chinese set-up 
a few hundreds of specimens like some of 
those*who are “adorning" high offices in 
the Indian Union would have been sum¬ 
marily translated into an underground 
position 'and forced to push-up root crops, 
after due conversion into phosphates and 
nitrates. 

, There would have no “promise of an 
s enquiry” into serious lapses andjor criminal 
misuse of funds, with the inevitable escape 
of all the guilty, after a farcical enquiry 
taking place after adequate periods of time 
had been allowed to lapse, thereby provid¬ 
ing the long suffering public a chance to 
• forget the wrongs inflicted on it. 

We have seen a report wherein the 
news of an official “promise for an en¬ 
quiry in the matter of the “Tusker Project” 
was set forth. Let us see what follows. 

Pioneers and engineers of the Indian 
Army built a hundred miles of rail roads, 
complete with tracks, culverts, etc., over 
the hills and trackless deserts of Iraq in 
about a hundred day^/ and they cut and 
built roads for heavy motor traction from 
Bushive to Shiraz over terrific mountain 
gradients and waterless, treeless areas, as 
far back as in 1915-10, during World War I, 
before the days of bull-dozers and dragline 
excavators. So Ihe capability is there in 
our men, what is grievously wanting is 
the coordination of experience, efficiency, 
the capacity for recognition of service 
ancl repugnance to servile flattery ami nepo¬ 
tism, at the top. 

The lesson, therefore, should be read to 
our legislators at the centre and in Ihe 
States, and recorded in the memory of the 
public for use during the next election. 

The Repercussions of Gold Control 

We do not know that the gold control 
orders have produced any tangible effects 
in the shape of an enforced disgorging of 
illicit gold hidden away by black-market¬ 
eers, smugglers and evaders of taxes, who 
hoard their ill-gotten wealth in that form. 
What, gold has reached the Slate-coffers— 
and let us hope all that was given by the 
patriotic good citizen has reached the State 
I reservoirs—is but a minor fractional percen- 


tage of the total hoarded ajvay. T!he $$ 
gold control has been worked, there cot$$ 
be no other result. , '; 

Incidentally the order limiting 
fineness of gold used in the manufactures 
of ornaments to 14 carats has thrown ou|; 
of work tens of thousands of gold artisans* 
This we know to be a fact. 

We have seen newspaper reports ofiQ 
meeting at the Bombay offices of the Indiftb'. 
Merchants’ Chamber, where Mr. G. P* 
Kotak, the Chairman of the Gold Control/ 
Board addressed the members of the Cham¬ 
ber and answered questions. 

Mr. Kotak said, the Government will 
come to the aid of those who are adversely 
affected by this order, as it has done in tb©; 
past under other circumstances. But He’ 
emphsaised that none of the numerous 
jewellers and gold smiths that had met the 
Board in the past could put forward any 
concrete schemes or suggestions as to ilt;' 
what way the Government could assist, 
them. '• 

Mr. Kotak should remember that, arti¬ 
sans and craftsmen seldom, know anything;; 
beyond their arts and crafts. It is for the' 
Government to provide expert planners to 
devise ways and means for the utilization of 
their skills in a remunerative way. 

The Editor . 

The State and “Dharma” 

The idea of government, when evolved 
out of the people’s desire to live and exist, , 
according higher human principles, as 
Against when imposed upon slaves by a eon- 
queror or upon cowardly followers by 9 
ruthless chieftain, will always be found to 
be based on ethics and religion. “The 
Varna system in ancient India was not ., 
some ad hoc class-hierachy of the type 
prevalent in feudal Europe foisted on 
society by political adventurers out to esta- ! 
Wish their own hegemony by taking advan¬ 
tage of a troubled revolutionary interreg-? 
num, but a product of a deliberate discovery,.' 
by the most reputed leaders of society of a 
fundamental and universal principle of 
social justice, namely that each should dis¬ 
charge one’s function in and for society and 
that one for which he is best fitted by 



nature—^thereift lay dharm|a the promotion the people’s representatives are appointed 
Of which was the duty, nay, the raison d’etre to govern the people in the name of the 


of the State.” 1 We would feel that Plato 
was influenced by Hindu Political Thought 
.when he said “That each citizen shall do 
his own work, and not meddle with others 
in their work....each section recognizing 
and discharging its legitimate function.... 
that for which each individual was best 
fitted by nature and that each person 
shall enjoy his own property as well as his 
own work—that is true justice_...so in¬ 

justice occurs when a person undertakes 

the work of another instead of his own_ 

The mischief is not great_ in the subor¬ 

dinate functions. But the mischief be¬ 
comes grave and deplorable when a man 
from the subordinate functions meddles 
with the higher . . . when a craftsman . . . 
thrust himself in the position of a soldier 

...,or usurps the position of a chief_ 

Herein consists the true injustice . . . with 
ruin following in its train.’-’ 

Interference with the work of others, up- 
startism and pushing men into power, posi¬ 
tion and functions by political parties are 
everyday affairs now a days. That has cer¬ 
tainly been felt by the people to be con¬ 
trary to justice and has brought ruin at 
least to many, but the political parties have 
thrived, if society has not. In the circum¬ 
stances, society has, time and again, been 
forced to overthrow this or that regime of 
particular political parties. Government 
based on justice, therefore, had greater conti¬ 
nuity and society had tolbrated that conti¬ 
nuity without complaining. Injustice, that 
i3, a general atmosphere of interference, 
obstruction, meddling with individual irghts 
and attempts at impositions of various 
kinds, has usually provoked antagonistic 
reactions in the people and brought about 
violent changes in the forum and personnel 
of government. In a subtle manner the 
agents of Government (now a days called 
the bureaucrats) always try to usurp the 
powers of Government, and thereby deprive 
the people of their sovereignty. For. though, 
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people, the fact of the agents of Govern¬ 
ment taking over powers in excess of what 
is required for maintaining a just govern¬ 
ment which upholds dharma soon turns a 
democracy into a tyranny, an oligarchy or 
any other form of dictatorial rule which 
takes away from the people their rights, 
possessions and sovereignty. In fact, just 
as we find many cases in history of generals 
appointed by the kings turning traitors and 
dethroning the kings, and of elected Presi¬ 
dents or Premiers abolishing popular gov¬ 
ernments in order to become dictators ; : o 
also, we have to face the possibility of demo¬ 
cracies slowly degenerating into other, de¬ 
based forms of government, in which the 
people’s will or even well being soon begin to 
have no force or significance. That is why 
the ancients insisted on dhqrnia being the 
basis of all government and on maintaining 
dhjarma at any cost no matter what form 
of government was set up. “The fact is that 
the laws were provided for by the Dharma- 
sliastra (whose authors were saints and 
law-givers having the requisite learning and 
moral integrity for the purpose) and the 
king’s duty lay in administering them 
according to the Smriti and well esta¬ 
blished usages and traditions (acharas) 
.... Sukracharya gives a list of writs 
which could have been issued by the king 
some of which are listed below : Prohibit¬ 
ing people from (1) the use of abusive 
language to their slave, servant, son, wife 
or pupil, (ii) the practice of deceit in res¬ 
pect of measures, weights and coins, 
(iii) taking and giving bribes, (iv) show¬ 
ing disrespect towards learned men and 
parents, (v) sowing dissension between 
husband and wife, master and servant, 
father and son, (vi) publication of slander, 
(vii) committing adultery with a married 
woman, etc. Apart from this the duty of 
the king was not to make laws but to find 
out the laws in relevant cases from the 
Vedas, usages of trade guilds, and the 
opinions delivered by the assembly of 
learned men (the Parishad)” ;t 
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1 ‘'' wfe find' a general 
tendetaiy to disregard the teaching of 
dhanha, Men and women get themselves 
elected’, by fair means or foul, into assem¬ 
blies which were open only to the good and 
, the learned in ancient times and, there¬ 
after, they allow their leaders to violate all 
laibs of ethics or good sense in the name of 
their ‘policies which may have nothing to 
• do with dharma in any sense. All modern 
laws are fundamentally related to and 
derived from the laws made by saints and 
learned men in % the past. The idea that 
votes can lend quality to legislation is born 
of policy and not of any deep-rooted prin- 
' ciple of human progress. Plato did not be¬ 
lieve in law-making by the assemblies but 
wanted law making powers to vest in 
‘‘Chiefs (or Archons) alone at the end of 
their long term of study, having ascended 
gradually from, the phenomena of sense to 
Intellectual contemplation and famiJijurity 
with the unchangeable ‘Ideas—(who can) 
come to discern and embrace the highest of 
all Ideas—the Form Good'.”‘ 

So that 1/aw leaking for the purpose of 
achieving ends which are not part and parcel 
of the “Form of Good” would be mere policy 
and as such could not be integrated into the 
fundamental idea of justice and dharma. 
Such law making by unqualified persons at 
the command of their ring-leaders will no 
doubt lead to no social good in the end and 
the people should try always to divert 
government into the paths of justice and 
dharma. In ancient India as also in Greece, 
the State was only ian instrument which 
helped maintain justice and dharma, that 
is, the fundamental Values upon which 
humanity rested. In the urban and rural 
areas the artisans, traders, cultivators and 
producers of goods were consulted about 
the methods of taxation and the “fiscal 
policy” of the State; for they were the 
persons who paid the taxes and on whom 
the well being of the Stjate depended. In 
modern times the pseudo Brahmanas and 
Khastriyas viz., those who made laws and 
governed the country usujally thought of 
the tax payers as their dumb supporter 
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whb could be : tratfe(£ w 
thought convenient by the 
time to time. The recent orders 
Government of India, regarding GolG 
instance, have shown that thou; 
gold smiths have thought those 
gravely injurious to their well being.i? 
users of gold have thought those ofdi 
interference with their rights of ptj 
and freedom to effect savings in any 
they liked. The government, however, 
taken into account only two factqrS^ 
make their decision. Firstly the 
gold smuggling which they have not 
able to stop and, secondly, their m 
foreign exchange which they cannot 
on account of their special economic 
'time will show whether their orders 
in keeping with the fundamental hi 
conceptions of justice and dharma. 
aspect of the present day methods of 
ernment is important in so far as, 
down to Mahatma Gandhi, the 
justice and dharma have been held higfe/j 
Indian politics by our political thin%i 
Before him all India’s great 'hi 
have approached politics by reference:^ 
Niti and Dharma and the so-called modfj 
“pragmatism” may be thought of as dey| 
tion from nyaya and dharma by the peb|$j 
If lhat happened then “the logic of the fji 
world” would only be round the corhd 
For what is good for the political party, ■$! 
government or the agents of governrn0B 
will be found not so good for the clans, i 
foimilies and the individuals; and if ? 
alleged representatives of the people 
ignore the good of some people or 
people in order to achieve the good of 
other people or even a great number;^ 
some other people, then the fever of pi"' 
tical considerations may infect every 
in the country leading to a Matsya-n; 
Stale in which the old law of the junj 
may set in. For “the great respect f sho#5 
to d{anda or the law enforcing authority?! 
the State” may wane; for the State , t,A 
no “absolute sovereignty but only a go. 
tional supremacy in the legal spherdr o 
the rest of the society, the condition 
the subservience of the State to the m< 
order represented by society #nd to. 





the moo 


Society’s conception of morality or justice, 
;,vyhi.ch was above the ruler (monarchical or 
republican). In the Hindu view of the 
•State the i tiler’s authority was definitely 
'dependent, upon his readiness to follow 
the dhamwa or the value-structure (or 
social ideology) of Ihe people"' 

ty\ tnay say that we are a secular and 
rociaiist republic • but the value-stricture 
will dominate the psychological atmosphere 
of society a, ilrii is ingrained in the 
mental fibre of our people. Adharma (lack 
of elides) and Anyuvu (illogical or un¬ 
lawful) cannot be turned into dharma 
and nyaya by a show of hands in assemblies 
packed with nominees of the principal 
agents of Government. The people would 
slowly begin to realise what was happen¬ 
ing and things might begiji to happen 
which would surely injure the social soli¬ 
darity of the Indian people. And a weak 
Government may not be able to hold back 
the strong tide of popular feeling. No doubt 
the State will cite from its book of 
achievements and say to the people that 
it has built factories, laid roads, rail¬ 
ways and canals and has generally ad¬ 
vanced the welfare of the people. But the 
ancients, whose laws are built into our 
moral outlook mentioned many thins, 
wh&h were Ehe duty of the danda to per¬ 
form.. “Agriculture, cattle breeding, trade” 
go hand in hand with “fortifications, defence 
of territory, prevention of adversities, col¬ 
lection of State dues and punishment of 
criminals and evil doers.”'’ People may, 
complain about our fortifications, defences 
and the rest of it . For more adversities 
are often created than removed by the 
Ihoughtless and opinionated action of un¬ 
wise rulers. Criminals, evil doers, tax 
evaders, bribe takers and givers may 
abound and thrive while inexpert persons 
,engage in sanctimonious talk without refer¬ 
ence to their actual deeds. Kautilyp men¬ 
tions “support of the students and learned 
men. maintenance of the aged, the destitute, 
the cripple, the Iun&tic, the orphan, the 
widow, pregnant women by giving them 
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food, medicine, lodging and clothing, pro¬ 
tecting and honouring chaste women and 
securing employment for unemployed- arti¬ 
sans and craftsmen.” 7 In a State in which 
ihe unemployed far exceed in number the 
employed, and in which craftsmen 'and arti¬ 
sans progressively lose employment on 
account of rules and regulations imposed ..by 
the agents of Government, a feeling may 
also grow that dharma and nyaya were not 
being maintained. It will be unwise to 
pooh pooh the words of the sages in.this 
country in the name of science and progress; 
for the masses of this coduntry are mainly 
attuned to ancient thoughts and preferences 
and noi ifluenced so much by modern 
thought. More people read the ltainayana 
at:d the Mahabharata in India than 'the 
Constitution of India or Nehru’s Discovery 
of India. The crowds at Kumhh Mela ex¬ 
ceed the numbers at the All India Congress 
sessions by a hundred times.' More persons 
go to Temples and Masques than schools and 
colleges More money is given by the 
people to the great temples of India every 
year than they have given to the National 
Defence Fund. These are syptoms which 
should not be ignored by our rulers for 
modernism comes with education and rais¬ 
ing of the standard of living. In India both 
aie at a primitive stage and the people of 
Tndia think and feel in the manner of their 
ancestors, no matter what the newspapers 
spread or the radios broadcast. Too much 
interference with these elementary thoughts 
and feelings may bring about elemental 
rone ions. 

A. C. 

The Genius of India 

Every rare lias a special genius which finds 
full expression in its history and achievements. 
The people of the UniteVl Slates have always been 
democratic and have disdained to introduce any 
class distinctions in their own society. The Rus¬ 
sians have followed their recognised national 
heads of government (king or comrade) with an 
unflinching devotion which men usually reserve 
only for God. The Chinese have collected in large 
masses round their generals throughout history 
and have never refused to carry out orders or to 
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die miserably for a sordid purpose. The Japanese 
hive excelled in supreme self-sacrifice in order to 
uphold their personal cdde. The Latins of Europe 
and America have espoused violent and sudden 
changes while the British have resisted change. 
What is the genius of Iddia ? Let us quote from 
the French savant domain Holland whose pers¬ 
pective has been true ami insight unique. “If 
there is one place on the face of the earth where 
all the dreams of living men have found a home 
from the vei > earliest days when man began the 
dream of existence, it is India , . . For more 
than thirty centuries the tree of Vision, with all 
its thousand brandies and ibi ir millions of twigs, 
Iws sprung Jrom that torrid land, the burning 
womb of the gods. It renews itself tirelessly, 
showing rio signs of decay ; all kinds of fruits 
ripui upon its houghs at the same time ; side by 
side are found all kinds of gods from the most 
savage to the highest—To the formless God, the 
Ijrmamahle. the Jloumlless One . . . Always the 



same Tree . 1 

“And the substance and thought of its inter¬ 
laced branches, ihtough which the same sap 
runs, have been so closely knit together, that 
from root to topmost twig the whole tree is 
vibrant, like the mast of the gieat ship of the 
earth, add it sings one treat symphony composed 
of the thousand voices and the thousand faiths 
of mankind. It- polyphony, discordant and con¬ 
fused at first to lusloined cars, discovers to 
the trained ear its soi ret hieraichy and great 
hidden form. Moreover, those who have once 
heard it can no longer he satisfied with the rude 
an'd artificial order imposed amid desolation by 
Western reason and its faith or faiths, all equ¬ 
ally tyrannical and mutually contradictory. What 
doth it profit a man to reign over a world for 
the most part enslaved, debased or destroyed ? 
Better to reign over life, comprehended, rever¬ 
enced and embraced as one great whole, wherein 
he must learn to co-ordinate its opposing forces 
in an exact equilibrium.” 

Romain Rolland had not found in India any 
genius for getting rich, for exploitation of other 
rares for a money gain, for military conquests 
or for discovering newer ways of man-slaughter. 
So that, those who have learnt to look deep into 
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the soul of nations in order to find out whatei&< 
nation is best fitted to achieve, will never jkimI 
found in India a great industrial potential. Pers$i$| 
with a profound insight into national charactfef? 
and capabilities will have recommended quaii^r, 
production to Indian craftsmen rather than 
production of (.heap articles. For Indians 
great individuality arid discernment ; and 
are. therefore, capable of following their craft 
personal satisfaction and honour of eraflsmfljjiv 
ship, rather than for unqualified gain. Tftff 
genius of India will oppose any attempts Sty 
tinning Indians into automatons of production^ 
Yet our leaders, who have been led in their turft' 
by persons excelling in abstract logic, have In, 
loose upon India an era of forced industrialisfly/: 
tiori which has done hemdly any good to tHu-i 
maws and has helped to create socio-economic; 
problems, which will not be compensated for by 
tbe increased output of industrial commodities; 
Indian crafts didrl out largely due to the British 1 ’ 
interimence with their free development. The; 
presnt policy of the “Gaudhian” Party will give 
our craftsmen the roup (1c g race and what will 
be left will have to be reborn out of its 0W»^, 
ashes sphinx-wise in order to survive. We caniMmif> 
visualise Lidia flooding the markets of the worftlL 
with cheap mass produced articles in competition 
with Germany or Japan. The Afro-Asian market 
that Indian textiles now sell in will slowly and: 
proeiessivelv cease to accept our produce for the 
reason that the people of those lands will soonet. 
or later set up their own mills. Steel or machi-, 
nerv, bin vies, motor ears type-writers or othe* 
factory made godds will also meet with difficul¬ 
ties of export. So that India should only puj Uj»- 
factories for her own requirements. This might; 
have been carried out smoothly and over a long 
peroul without destroying India’s crafts by 
position of restrictions and controls all over thftG’ 
economic sphere. The emplyment of 100 million 
workers in large-scale industry require an indus¬ 
trial sel-up as big as the U. S. A. and Russia 
have got jointly. Tile money value of the plant’ 
required would be about 10 to 20 lakh croifes. 
One hundred times more than what India catt' 
invest in 5 or 10 years. Ami which country or 
countries can buy the produce of the factories of 
such a super industrial mammoth ? A better anJd - 
morp successful method of finding employment 
for 150 million persons would have been t*> ■ 
mechanize cultivation and other food producing 




H^0]pk as tar as possible for the production of 
i®lteap food in I arge enough quantities <ind to 
•Jtjjlhfas all villages the ccnelics of qualify produc- 
%fon of oilin' consumer poods. Exports should 
^'bjiVO been resliirltal lo tonwnodilies which India 
Vppuld produce best and cheapest. Instead of fol¬ 
lowing thir, nniural path of economic, growth the 
‘'Congress emiiomisls ha\r chosen the path of 
“planned’' industrial development vvhieh has 
landed India in a ver\ hard position in the matter 
, of earning fmeign exchange as well as in balanc¬ 
ing the national budget. The imitation of the 
West from which the Congress politicians suffer 
not only pervades theii economic outlook hut also 
their policy of concocting a national language, 
introducing the metric. svslciu I also the centi¬ 
grade s< ale for measuring heat though that is not 
a part of the metric svslcmt. introducing foreign 
ideas and institutions all along the line and tak¬ 
ing a leading part in international polities. 
Foreign missions, fmeign loans and a Ms. foreign 
experts and, now. even foreign military assistance, 
are colouring the mental horiron and vision of 
the Indian Government and the Congress "intel¬ 
lectuals" lo an extent whir li makes the true genius 
of India assume the role of a relic of ihe past. 
Dressing up Western thoughts and ideas to lend 
them a semblance of something national, rami a 
make those ideas any Css alien to our national 
preferences. India had produced great engineers 
and financiers in the past. Otherwise Indians 
.could not have built great roads, bridges, canals, 
ports, ships and war equipment for an armv 
which Alexander the Great did not choose to 
fight and which chased the White Huns out of 
India. India made a cultural conquest of the 
greater part of Asia add that was not carried out 
bv dressing up Oreco-Itanian or Egyptian 
thought as India’s message lo the world. There 
is no doubt that India has a speed genius which 
is spiiitunl. moral and intellectual. Disarmament 
and wonM peace are foreign ideas for the benefit 
of those nations which trust in aggression for 
tjyeir existence and progress. The Congress have 
/ copied this from the West, even if we concede 
that the\ have taken it from Count T,eo Tolstoy. 
Tlie idea that the portals of death have to he 
Crossed hr a stddv of ph\ sir a I knowledge and 
‘ after that immortality can „bv attained through 
true knowledge, comes from the inspiration of the 
Rishts : not as an expedient for preserving things 
material, hut for the ultimate good of the human 


soul which is an imperfect fragment of the 
Divine. * 

Romani Holland thought deeply about India 
anrl the message that India has given to the 
world through the ages. He found some men in 
modern In'dia who carried within them that spirit 
of India which inspired the composition of the 
V rdf is and the Upanishods. About Rain Molijm 
Hu). Holland safd, “This man of gigantic person¬ 
ality, whose name to our shame is not inscribed 
in the I’aiilheon of Europe as well as ot Asia, 
sank his plough-share in the soil of India and 
sixty years of labour left her transformed. A 
genii wiitcr of Sanskrit, Bengali, Arabic, Persian 
and English, the father of modern Bengali prose, 
(he author of celebrated hymns, poems, sermons, 
philosophic treatises and political controversial 
writings of all kinds, he sowed his thoughts dnd 
his passion broadcast. And out of the earth of 
Bengal has cum'- foith the harvest -a harvest 
of words and men. 

“And from his inspiration (a fact of 
supreme importance) sprang the Tagores.” 

Holland describes the persons who made 
nn.Mcni India. He chooses Devendra Nath Tagore, 
Keshub Chimder Sen, Dayan and Saraswali, Rama- 
Krishna Parnmhansi. Vivekananda, Aravinda, 
Rabindianath Tagoie and Mahatma CanVJhi, 
among those who built modern India. Devendra- 
nalh “had the physical and spiritual beauty, the 
hipii intellect, the moral purity, the aristocratic 
peifeelion” and also a “warm poetic sensibility.” 
Keshub was “restless hut at the same time ins¬ 
pired.” He tried to bring about a synthesis of 
Western and Eastern spiritual outlook but the 
conflict between the two was too strong even for 
an inspired person of Keshuh’s stature. Of Daya- 
nanda, Holland says, “This man with the nature 
of a lion is one of those, whom Europe is apt 
to forget when she judges India, hut whom she 
will probably he forced to remember to her cost ; 
for he was that rare combination, a thinker of 
action with a genius for leadership, like Viveka¬ 
nanda after him.” Of Gandhi artH Vivekananda, 
Remain Rutland sa\s in The Life of Vivekananda, 
“But this difference will always remain between 
the thought of Gandhi and that of Vivekananda 
that the latter, being a great intellectual— which 
Gandhi is not in the slightest degree—could not 
detach himself as Gandhi has ’‘done from systems 
of thought. While both recognised the validity 
of all religions, Vivekananda made this recogni* 



lion an article of doctrine and a subject of 
instruction. And that was one of the reasons for 
the existence of the order he founded, ffe meant 
in all sincerity to abstain from any kind of spiri¬ 
tual domination whatsoever. Jlul lhe sun cannot 
moderate his rays, flis burn in" thought was 

* operative from the very fact that it existed. And 
although Vivekananda’s Advaitism might revolt 
from the annexationist propaganda of faith, it 

, was sufficient for him to appear as a great flam¬ 
ing fire'for other wandering souls to gather 
round it. It is not given to all to renounce com¬ 
mand. Even when they speak to themselves, the 
Vivekananda’s speak to humanitv. They < annul 
wjlisper if they would, and he did not attempt to 

• do so. A great voiee is made to fill the sky. The 
whole earth is its sounding-box. That is why. 
unlike Daudhi whose natural ideal is in propor¬ 
tion to hi.-, nature, free, equitable, average, and 
measured, [ending in the realm of faith as in 
polities to a federation of men of good will,— 
Vivekananda appeared in spite of himself as an 
emperor, whose aim was to discipline the inde¬ 
pendent hut, eo-ordinale kingdoms of the spirit 
under the sceptre of the One.” 

The genius of India 'demands that politicians 
should take their lesson from moral preceptors 
and not try to lecture the feat hers. For politicians 
have not that purity of the soul which would give 


them a true and gOod-fotveyer outlook. 
why the people of India feel no reverence v»| 
their political lexers. They only expect theip:|i| 
give them peace and security and to create',' 
environment in which they can prosper. If 
are not found, the people have nothing for whi$$ 
they would require or even tolerate those leaded 
The politicians, however, have a sort of supenifi^ 
tious respect for the great teachers that India 
produotU. This should he converted to an actitf^j 
and scientific faith in their teaching. For m 
the value-structure of IiAiia in the sociprj 
economic field would develop a moral 
spiritual sfle to it, which it lacks to-day. 

A. C. tv? 
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CAW RENT AFFAIRS 


FISCAL MOBILIZATION FOR DEFENCE 
REINFORCEMENT 

Although the picture of our defence 
needs is vet far from complete a certain 
measure of assessment is now possible. 
If, what the prime Minister has been saying, that 
present Sino-Indian armed conflict may take as 
long as the next five years to arrive at a level 
of satisfactory resolution add that the strength 
of our armed forces will have to he doubled 
annually during the next few years to enable the 
country to arrive at a somewhat satisfactory de¬ 
fence potential is true, then this will give us 
some idea of what the size of our defence budget 
will have to he like during the coining years. 
India has. so far spent roughly only about 2.5 
per cent of the national income on defence. 
China, which has more or less a comparable 
living level with India and in the stage of her 
economic 'development has. however, been spend¬ 


ing, it is estimated, ap;oo\iniuleh Rs. l,OQ0:i 
cions every venr during lhe last twelve years, 
on lhe sum* an omit. India’s expenditure fflti- 
defence dining the ten years between 1951 an$t; 
!%l las igregale\l some Rs. 2,093 crorCS Ott 


ii’vcnue aoeo 


on 


mil ami an additional Rs. 195 croftSt; 
v on capital account. It has only been during 
the last two vears. that our appropriations o&y 
this account have been somewhat raised, the, 1 
budgeted figure lor 1962-63 being Rs. 313 crortis.- 
on it venue account add Rs. 33 erorcs only Oft’ 
capital account. 

If. as the prime Minister now says, duy. 
armed forces have to be doubled in strength^ 
approximately some Rs. 200 erores additionally 
every year from this year will have to be pro* 
vided for on account of salaries qnU allowances; 
of the defence personnel alone. For the time he*, 
ing modern arms and other defence equipments 
may be supplied by frierfdly countries as they 



currently doing as either free gifts or on lend- 
i-fcase basis which may not put any immediate 
•^Additional strain upon our resources, hut in the 
psiean while India will naturally have to gear her 
industries to “defence production” which will 
also call for new mi tints, or atleast diversion 
from already projected Third Plan outlays to 
then approximately have, gifts outlays, to 
enable the eounliy to provide the nesesary equip¬ 
ments on a long term basis for strengthening her 
national defence. 

The question would, naturally arise as to the 
level of our preparation, fist ally, for meeting these 
urgent and veiy substantially widening needs of 
national detente. It has already become some¬ 
what rleaier. that both in terms ui Plan out¬ 
lays as well as oullavs on diieet ’defence targets 
the call upon out national resources will have 
to he very -ub-i.iulialiv larger than could be 
estimated earlier. In fact the pressure upon re¬ 
sources already felt has left the Lotion Budget 
for 1962-63 with an uncovered deficit of the 
order of some Ks. 1 Of) more-. Tht-ic has. so far, 
been no attempt on tire part of the Union Fin¬ 
ance Ministry to pi oxide for 1 his on the plea that 
as the next budget year was only two to three 
months away, it wa> not necessary to formu¬ 
laic any immediate tax budget. This has. natur¬ 
ally, been viewed with very grave apprehension 
by us, as well as by an eminent school of econo¬ 
mists add fiscal experts who later came out W r ilh 
a joint juhlic statement on the matter exhorting 
the Government to devise, immediate measures 
of taxation to prevent the pressures of “excess 
demand” from jeopardising prospects of raising 
necessary resources in the measure required 
later. Apparently, our apprehensions and the 
exhortations of these eminent economists have 
left the Government so far completely unmoved. 

It is true that we, in ibis country, have prac¬ 
tically no experience, so far, of the management 
of what may. loosely, he termed “war finance.” 
Our experiences of World War II, somewhat re¬ 
mote as it necessarily was on account of our the 
then political status, arc understandably inade¬ 
quate; for present needs. Our experience of deve¬ 
lopment planning during the last ten-twelve years 
also may not have equipped' us to geai the machi- 
ttary for attaining the targets and objectives of 
peace-time development planning to the needs of 
die inescapable fiscal measures that would he im- 
perative for the management “war finance.” But 


the experiences of ther countries, of which ample 
records are available, in the matter of maintaining 
necessary fiscal balances in times of an* over¬ 
whelming war. are there for our guidance if only 
we are able to lake our lessons from them. An 
outstanding example in this behalf, may be that 
<>i the United Kingdom from which very valuable 
and piaclical guidance might he drawn. It is not, 
of course, suggested that the British economy was 
at more or less the same stage of underdcvelop- 
n.ent at the commencement of the Second World 
Wai as ours i- at the present moment, and neces- 
s.ny modifications and adaptations would natur¬ 
ally he inevitable in suiting lliethods to our own 
paiticular conditions as they obtain at the 
eminent. 

But the pivotal task in the management 
and control of what may he teitried a wat 
economy, G the one of mobilizing resources and 
maintaining productive dynamics at a high level. 
This would inevitably call !<>r (lie extremely diffi- 
> uli. evin delicate, task of transferinent of all re- 
"olines hum less immediately important needs to 
llmse ol urgent signilicance, especially those that 
are related to d< fence. Jt is ncessary that the 
economy as a whole should ha able to develop its 
dynamics in a manner that the maximum pro¬ 
ductive use of the mobilized resources is possible. 
Fiscal policies have, to be so devised that goods 
and services as are only available abroad hut are 
urgently needed for active defence purposes, can 
he imported. Again the very large spendings on 
defence that would become inevitable in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances, are so channeled that the 
purposes of defence needs may be served without 
causing any avoidable hardships to the people of 
the country in general 

Some Mca of the magnitude of the problems 
of war-time defence in terms of financial resour¬ 
ces can he gathered from the fact that Britain, 
who spent only about 6 per een of the total 
national expenditure on defence in 1938, the last 
pre-Secoild World War year, her expenditure on 
the same head in 1913, the middle period of the 
War, rose to as high a per ccntagc of the national 
expenditure as 46. It is significant that at the 
same time, the British peoples’ consumption expen¬ 
diture which in 1938 comprised some 73 per cent, 
was steeply brought down to only about 47 per 
cent by 1943. This restriction on consumption 
was brought about in various ways,—partly by 
war-time borrowings from the public, by heavy 



tax-imposts upoh luxury goods, by voluatary co- income was raised from Is. 8d. in the f? on''M^ 
operation by the people, the trade unions, bust- to 6s. 6d. in the £ on £165. There was . ajwfc/ 
ness and other organizations. The results obtain¬ 
ed would be revealing. I he additional goods 
and services that it was, thus, possible to move 
into the war effort during the period 1038-1913, 
were valued al over £3,216 millions. The Gov- 


a considerable increase in sur-tax and in thfr-rt^ift 
of the death duty. I he “Kxress Profits Tist^| 
Vhwi.sed for the first time in 1939 to mop up ad$||jj 
Uoii.it proitts accruing from War-time busine#$3 
opportunities which was pitched at the level '$$. 


ctrwnenl took over as large a proportion of the 60 per cent initially, was later raised 


resources of the community as possible and. thus, 
.the Government's share, of the total national caji*. is- 
dilure went up from about 13.5 per rent i,n 1938 
to over 51 per rent in 1913. Direct expenditure 
on defence, likewise, rose steeply and whereas the 
Covennnenl’s spenMings on this head was only 
ui>out CI9 millions a week in 1938. it went up to 
• as high a ligure as £115 millions per week by 


lull 1(4) per cent in April, 1910, with the pr^t( 
don that 20 per cent of this “excess projf 
would he later refunded after the War was oM^ 
I he standards devised to measure this “exccdfflj 
of profits are far too well known to need detsfW 
ing lieic. but that this was aide to inhibit inffabjl 

, . . ", .Acj 

ternary pressures upon the price structure to 
ineasuiable cxleiit, was undeniable. The mOljp 


Pd I. iNunierous measures were taken to make important innovation in the field of taxation, WtMTt 
this possible ; financial sacrifices by the people 
were, altogether, on an immeasurably higher 
'■calc : all pockets were 'dipped into, the more posts was levied on all luxury and uon-cssentfijj^ 

consumer goods, white only a nominal burden iijftl 


the introduction of the 'purchase tax' on 
dmiblc-dcckci svslem. A very high rate of 


affluent being natuially made to share a heavier 
burden, to raising funds for defence. 

Ihoadlv, the financial measures adopted by 
Britain During the War had the aims, firstly, of 


restraining consumption of mm-esscntial goods, 
tapping all sources •>f voluntary as well as forced 


taxation was placed upon those which wefttj 
essential for maintaining the peoples’ living lev*$ji|^ 
without binding them loo heavily, mainly {$$& 
the purpose of restricting consumption and piffe|j 
venting boarding. Other measures deviated 
savings, mopping up inrieasrd purchasing power uadi all pockets, lich and poor, not merely fo 
llowing from heavy Government spendings, and the sake of finding necessary resources, but wklt*/'? 
keeping up as rigorous a cheek as possible on in was most important, to give all the people a 

fiat ion and a rise in the cost of living. Dut in of direct participation in and responsibility fqjf ■’}, 

doing so. a long-term view was taken of the the war effort, included indirect levies such 4%^ 
effects of heavy Government borrowings from the taxes on beer, tobacco, entertainments and a hast ':* 

public, so that the buiklon on posterity did not of other items. G&S 

The effect of these measures upon the Britis^|§ 
economy, was 


become unduly high, and car# was taken to en¬ 
sure that the interest offered on Government loans 


both significant and revealing. The| 
were kept al a moderate level. It was, in fact, individual citizen in Britain was estimated to spenillw 


no more than the prevailing hank rate. 7<» per cent of Ids income, pay 21 per cent in<axflC:| ; 

But the principal measures devised for rais- and save onlv about 3 per cent in 1939. At the endr^ 
ing the overwhelming proportion of the resources 
needcAl for the War was by taxation. As Prof. 

John Maynard Keynes so appropriately observed, 

‘every generation must bear the burden of its 
own war’, it was necessary to ensure that as little 
of it should be passed on to posterity as circum¬ 
stances would permit. The taxation measures 
devised on this consideration would be both inte¬ 
resting and illuminating. The rate of income measures for raising resources, the gap bt&j 
tax, for instance, which was 5s. 6d. in the £ in tween defence expenditure and revent 
1938-39, was progressively raised to 10s. in the from all sources was inevitably very large#* 
£ by 1942-43 ; the exemption limit was reduced and which had to be covered by the onl|S; 
from £125 in 1938-39 to £110 in 1942-43 and the remaining resource of resorting to ‘c^eateM 
reduced rate on the first portion of the taxable money.’ The increase in the British nation#! Ay 


of the War. it was computed, he had reduced 
spendings to only about 54 per cent, or by viSjf'M 
nearly a third of what it used to be before, pay 23f$ 
pci cent in taxes anM save as much as 19 per certj^|j 
that is. the rate of his savings had increased ■m 
more than six times its previous level. 

This would seem to be especially sig. 




fieant in view of the fact that in spite of w|T,., 


|||l|orne has been estimated to have been of enees have proved how* totally unprepared 
Ijjpfcs order of 89 per cent between the years and ill-equipped we are to meet armed en- 
'' ;nv " to 1947, whereas the increase in the croachments upon our soil, and conditions 
Ipppiy ( : f money in the U.K. during the cor- will have to be remedied to prevent such 
Responding period was of the order of 160 eventualities again in the future. The 
cent, A certain measure of inflation, transfer of resources into defence effort, 


^therefore, was inescapable, with its inevi¬ 
table effect upon the price structure. The 
'Objectives of war time financial policy as 
' summed up in Jus famous budget speech by 
■the then U.K. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

‘ jSir Kingsley Wood, in 1943, as, first, to 
assist the defence effort by ensuring that 
defence production suffered no hindrance 
from unsound economic conditions; second¬ 
ly, to assure the people that their standard 
of living would not be filched by rising 
prices and, finally, to so order the economy 
that the inevitable consequences of the war 
. Would not prejudice the financial and eco¬ 
nomic abilliy of the people to engage them¬ 
selves in the progressive developments thai 
"the country desired to attain and upon 
"which it was already engaged, to any more 
'■yfhan a minimum unavoidable extent, not¬ 
withstanding which there was quite a 
, -significant rise, inevitably, in the cost of 
living of the people. This, however, did 
i.'.llot prevent, obviously on account of the 
sound economic policies pursued by the 
V$rOV.ernment of the country, from evincing 
gjiy significant improvement in the peoples’ 
U' .financial slrength by way of a very sub- 
|f£t&ntially accelerated savings and reduced 
■expenditure. 

‘Total’ defence effort, as is now called 
for‘in the country, should naturally, mean' 
;an effort to absorb into employment all 
&v : hvjailable resources of the country in men 
xi|and material and to attract as large a pro- 
t|>ortion of these resources to direct defence 
^effort, leaving far less than a normal pro¬ 
portion of these for civilian consumption or 
f employment. The tide of Government ex- 
-pfenditure will inevitably have to swell sub¬ 
stantially, not merely immediately but 
tfcbver a number of years in the measurable 
^fixture, even if, as already warned by the 
ik 'prime Minister, the border situation may 
in the meanwhle. Our recent experi- 


iherefore, cannot be just a once-for-all 
process. It may be inevitable, therefore, 
that neither heroic taxation nor forced sav¬ 
ings dV skilled borrowing may altogether 
restrain the possible influences of inflation. 
It is necessary, however, that every effort 
should be made to keep inflationary pres¬ 
sures ,as rigorously under check as possible, 
without which the mobilization of necessary 
resources may, itself, be in serious jeopardy. 
Indications, unfortunately, seem to be to¬ 
tally absent that there is any awareness of 
the problem in its true significance in the 
appropriate Government quarters. 

Immediate and comprehensive mea- 
suH'S of taxation, would therefore, seem 
to be an inescapable condition of the 
present situation. But the greatest care 
must be taken to ensure that the mea¬ 
sures of taxation devised, do not seek to 
take short-cuts into the peoples’ pockets 
without due consideration being given to 
their possible effects upon the already 
heavily burdened price structure to more 
than merely a nominal extent so far, atleast, 
as the prices of essential consumption com¬ 
modities are concerned. It is necessary to 
emphasize this for, even without a war 
emergency to goad them to take whatever 
measures would the most easily bring forth 
required resources, our Ministry of Finance 
has, in the past, been used to finding their 
way to required resources through excise 
imposts upon essential commodities. These 
already constitute quite a sizeable propor¬ 
tion of the Government’s revenue-raising 
measures and their further exploitation 
should be avoided as far as possible. There 
is ample scope for taxation, direct taxation, 
in other directions, which should be explqi- 
led first, before dipping into the peoples’ 
essential consumption commodities. 

Kahuna K. Najjdi 


INIKMNDONESIAJN RELATIONS 


By Prof. SUDHANSU 

. India and Indonesia have known each 
other # for centuries. Their contacts date 
back to the first millennium of the Christian 
era. Tagore referred to these contacts in 
his own inimitable way—“In a dim distant 
unrecorded age we had met, thou and J 
(Java and India),»~when my speech became 
tangled in thine and my life in thy life.” 
. According to a very well-known Javanese 
scholar, Dr. Pocrbatjoroko, between seventy 
and eighty per cent of the words of the old 
Javanese language are either pure Sanskrit 
or of Sanskritic origin. The old Javanese 
script looks very much like a South Indian 
script Indonesian music, dance, sculpture 
and architecture bear distinct traces of 
Indian influence. Hindu-Buddhist beliefs 
and customs are still held and practised by 
Indonesians of whom more than 90'< are 
Muslims (Indonesia has a total population 
of 96,000,000 in round numbers according to 
the 1961 census). But political upheavals, 
long years of foreign rule and the conversion 
of Indonesia to Islam choked the path of 
Indo-Indoncsian amity and friendship with 
“weeds of forgetfulness.” 

India and Indonesia discovered each 
other for a second time in the current cen¬ 
tury. The Indian National Congress, parti¬ 
cularly Gandhi and Nehru, and more speci¬ 
ally Nehru, was a source of inspiration to 
nationalists all over South-East Asia. 
President Soekarno in particular was a 
serious student and admiring observer ot 
the course of events in India. The present 
writer has been told by friends that the 
works of Swami Vivekananda once adorned 
the book-shelves in the President’s library. 
India extended the fullest moral support 
to Indonesia in that country’s struggle 
against Dutch colonialism (1946-1949). 
Indonesia had no greater champion in those 
critical days when she was passing through 
the birth-pang of a new order. Time and 
again did India take the cudgel for Indo¬ 
nesia in the United Nations. 
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BIMAL MOOKHERJI 

After the first Dutch police action 
(1947) against the infant Republic of InOtor 
nesia ushered into existence on August if, 
1945, India banned K.L.M. flights via India.-; 
Landing and fuelling facilities to all K.L-M.. 
planes were withdrawn. After the second;- 
Dutch police action against Indonesia lit' 1 
December, 1948, Prime Minister Nehru con-.; 
vened the first Afro-Asian- Australasian., 
conference attended by delegates alid. 
observers from eighteen nations. The; 
conference met at New Delhi on January 20, 
1949. Nehru told the assembled delegated 
and observers m course of his inaugural' 
address—“We meet today because the inde*- 
pendence of a sister country of ours hfcS 
been imperilled and a dying colonialism pl’1 
the past has raised its head again and 
challenged all the forces that are struggling^' 
to build up a new structure of the world., 

That challenge.is a challenge to A 

newly awakened Asia which has so long 
suffered under various forms of colonialism: 1 
It is also a challenge to the spirit of man 
and to all the progressive forces of a divided", 
and distracted world. 

“Any person who is acquainted with the 
spirit of the Indonesian people or of Asia ' 
today knows thal this attempt to suppress- 
• Indonesian nationalism and the deep itrg^- 
for freedom of the Indonesian people must 
tail. But if open and unabashed aggression" 
is not checked and is condoned by othetf .‘ 
powers, then hope will vanish and people 
will resort to other ways and other means, 
even though these might involve the ut- ' 
most catastrophe. One thing is certain : 
there can be, and will be, no surrender to 
aggression and no acceptance or re-imposi¬ 
tion of colonial control.” (India’s Foreign 
Policy—Jawaharlal Nehru, pp. 407-09). 

India has been 5 consistent supporter of 
Indonesia’s claim to West New Guinea 
(Irian Barat), which the Dutch refused, till 
the other day, to transfer to the succeSsor- 
state Indonesia though they had recognised 
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Indonesia by 4he .Hague Agreement (Decem¬ 
ber, 1949). Nehru told a Jakarta press 
conference during his Indonesian lour in 
June 1951, “Generally it seems to me that 
historical and geographical approaches give 
weight to Indonesia’s claim to include West 
New Guinea in Indonesia.” Referring to 
the dispute in the Rajya Sabhn later in the 
year (December 1951), he observed, “We 
have been of the opinion and we have ex¬ 
pressed it clearly in the United Nations 
and elsewhere that the claim of Indonesia 
to West Iranian is a legitimate one. The 
claim flows from the circumstances of the 
case and even from the various treaties be¬ 
tween Indonesia and the Government of the 

Netherlands.Our sympathy is with the 

Government of Indonesia and the people of 
Indonesia in this matter, but we do hope 
earnestly that the problem will not be 
allowed to drift in a way that a peaceful 
settlement is ruled out. The approach to 
this problem has been one of conciliation, 
but unfortunately it lias failed so far.” 
(Ibid, pp. 412-13). 

Since their independence, India and 
Indonesia have followed the same line in 
international affairs. Both have steered 
clear of Power Blocs and military pacts 
and have followed the policy of non-align¬ 
ment. Generally, they have acted together 
in the United Nations. A notable case in 
which Indonesia did not fall in line with 
India is the Japanese (San Francisco) Peace 
Treaty, 1951, which has been signed and 
ratified by Indonesia, India’s refusal to do 
so, notwithstanding. 

Free India has been helping Indonesia 
in various ways since her own independence 
by awarding scholarships to Indonesian 
students for studies in India and by provid¬ 
ing training facilities for Indonesian naval, 
air force and technical personnel. An Indian 
Air Force training mission has been at 
Jakarta for a number of years. Indonesians 
in general speak well of the standard of 
training in India. Lecturers have been sent 
from time to time to Indonesia and other 
South-East Asian countries by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to lecture on Indian culture 
and on Indo-South-East Aslan cultural 
affinity. All these certainly played their 
part in drawing India and Indonesia close 


to each other. The clynamic personality of 
Nehru and President Soekarno, the former’s 
world-vision, his dream of building* a new 
order based on the “Four Freedoms” and 
lire latter’s refusal to mix religion with 
politics—he rejected the idea of making 
Indonesia an Islamic state-also did much 
to prepare the ground for a real heart unity 
between India and Indonesia. 

But unfortunately much of the, initial 
wwrmih of the relations between Ihdia and 
Indonesia is already a memory of the past. 
Some of the “red rose tinting” has worn off 
from the “diplomatic * glasses" through 
which New Delhi examines its relations 
with Jakarta. The first signs wore noticed 
in the Bandung Afro-Asian Conleronce 
(1955). The non-aligned Summit Confer¬ 
ence at Belgrade (19til) repealed that India 
and Indonesia had begun to move away from 
each other, that the “India Indonesia suma 
sama" (India and Indonesia are the same 
and equal) feeling of earlier days had 
evaporated. The shameful anti-Indian inci¬ 
dents at Jakarta, the venue ol the so-called 
Fourth Afro-Asian Games (They are not 
officially recognized as such by the Inter¬ 
national Amateur Athletic Federation) in 
August-September 1962. during and after 
tluse Games including the wrecking of the 
Indian Embassy and the looting of its pro¬ 
perty, demonstrations before houses occupied 
by Indian Embassy officials of non-diplo¬ 
matic rank, alleged assaults on solitary 
Indians in Ihe streets of Jakarta, booings, 
cat-calls and stone-throwings at the unfortu¬ 
nate Indian sportsmen for their victories, 
and these last during the victory parade 
when the Indian Tricolour had been un¬ 
furled and the band was playing the Indian 
national anthem, showed that Indo- 
Jndonesian relations had entered definitely 
dangerous waters. Indonesia’s non-commital 
attitude to China’s treacherous aggression 
against India, the almost vulgar jubilation 
of the P.K.I. (Partai Komunis Indonesia, 
the Indonesian Communist Party) boss 
Aidit over the shameless invasion of India 
by China and his moral support to the 
aggressor can lead to one and only one 
conclusion—something must be very wrong 
somewhere in Indo-Indonesian relations. 
Finally, Indonesia’s refusal to support the 







U.A.R. proposal at the recent .(December 
3963) six-nation Afro- Asian'Colombo Con¬ 
ference; leaves no room for doubt that 
Indonesia cares more for Chinese friendship 
and good-will than for the Indian. 

A post-mortem is useless by itself. But 
It gives sometimes very valuable clues as 
to wjrat led to a particular tragedy and how 
1o prevent repetitions. Prevention becomes 
easier if the causes are known. 

Red vhina’s hands have been suspected, 
and rightly at that, behind the shameful 
episodes during the so-called Fourth Asian 
Games. But they tall took place literally 
under the nose of the Government of Indo¬ 
nesia at Jakarta, the seat of their authority. 
Even a moron would not, perhaps, believe 
that*lhey could take place without the 
connivance, if not actual support—moral 
and otherwise—of that government. Besides, 
the participants in the ugly outbursts 
were almost all* if not all, Indonesians. It 
is no good trying to explain away the whole 
thing as having been organized and stage- 
managed by the Chinese with the help of 
the local rowdies and* anti-social elements. 
It would be in the interest of all concerned 
to face facts and to admit that Indonesia—• 
the Government as welt as the people—have 
some grievances—real or imaginary— 
against India. A Calcutta daily pin-points 
the issue and rightly points out that the 
unfortunate Indian sportsmen “were victims 
of a feeling the roots of which go back a 
long way beyond the Asian Games.” 

Much has been made of the long histo¬ 
rical link between India and Indonesia, so 
often proclaimed as a guarantee of amity 
and friendship between India and Indonesia. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
relationship between the two countries has 
been wholly a one-way traffic, Indonesia 
being “exclusively at the receiving end” of 
art, epics, culture and religious thought 
from India. Like the rest of South-East 
Asia, Indonesia has been always a “low- 
pressure” area from ethnological, socio- 
religious, cultural, political and economic 
points of view. Throughout its long history 
influences have poured into it from China, 
India, Arabia, Japan, Europe and America. 
No influence has ever emanated from the 


vast South-East Asian region straddling the; 
Equator with an area of 1,647,116 squard 
miles and a population of 200,312,006 in 
round numbers. New Indonesia does hdt.;, 
relish the incontrovertible fact of her history 
that she has been always a receiver front; 
India, among others, that she has never, 
given anything in return. An Indonesian., 
diplomat frankly told the present reviewed' 
some years ago that young Indonesians did,, 
not like being reminded of their indebted-, 
ness to India. It was further suggested that.,* 
he should be particularly careful while? 
addressing an Indonesian audience on Indo- 
Indonesian cultural contacts. Political in* 
debtedness was added in recent years to the ' 
cultural in the distant past and we have seen 
how Prime Minister Nehru has been always 
van outspoken champion of Indonesian' 
national aspirations. 

The memory of benefits received gene* ■; 
rates a prickly sentiment, and not, unoften, a 
sense of inferiority on the part of the benefi» : 
ciary to the benefactor. The more so when no 
return is possible. The inevitable has hap-' 
period in Indo-Indonesian relations. Grati¬ 
tude is out of place in international 
relations. Benefits received are quickly 
forgotten and instances of beneficiaries turn¬ 
ing against benefactors are by no means 
rare. 

Least of all does a nation appreciate 
icminders from representatives of nations, 
from which benefits have been received. 
Most unfortunately some of the first Indian 
diplomatists posted in Indonesia used to re¬ 
mind her ralher frequently of India’s con¬ 
tribution to the Indonesian nationalist , 
cause. Indonesia, naturally enough, claims 
for herself all the credit for her liberation. 
But India's contribution is an incontrover¬ 
tible fact and there is no escape from it. 
Indonesia's own inability to deny it honestly 
annoys and irritates and her reaction to . 
“a feeling of irritating indebtedness” to. 
India for her (Indonesi’s) independence , 
has been quite characteristic. The eighteen- 
nation conference at New Delhi, 1946, 
which threw the weight of resurgent 
Africa and Asia and of a none tod friendly 
Australasia on the side of Indonesian 
nationalism, and did so much to focus (he 
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■' /attention of the world on the Indonesian 
struggle, has been played down in official 
Indonesian histories. In fairness to Presi¬ 
dent Soekarno it must be admitted, how- 
ever, that he is une of the very few Indo¬ 
nesian leaders to admit frankly and with¬ 
out bitterness India’s contribution to Indo¬ 
nesia in the past. 

India and Indonesia are non-aligned 
countries. They have refused so far to 
join either Power Bloc. But there are 
definite differences of tone in their basically 
similar foreign policy. These differences 
led to sharp exchanges at the 1961 Belgrade 
Conference. History might repeat itself at 
a get-together of non-aligned or Afro-Asian 
nations in the near future and might further 
damage inter-non-aligned or inter-Afro- 
Asian relations Such a possibility explains 
in part India’s lack of enthusiasm for a 
second Bandung so dear to the heart of 
President Soekarno. Nehru has been also 
consistently unenthusiastic about some 
other pet ideas of the Indonesian President 
including dramatic peace-appeals to the 
Great Powers of the world. 

India’s progress and development since 
independence has been quite remarkable. 
Many at home arid abroad believe that given 
peace and honest and capable leadership she 
is sure to rise to greatness. India’s progress 
is certainly not comparable with that of the 
advanced countries of the world. But com¬ 
pared with other countries of the under¬ 
developed world, she has nothing to be 
ashamed of her record during the last fif¬ 
teen years. The Chinese invasion of India 
has also convinced the world at large that 
India is one of the very few nations with a 
sincere belief in the ideals of peace and of 
the indivisibility of peace, in the ideals of 
one world and of peaceful and honourable 
co-existence. The faith m. these ideals led 
her to neglec t her own defences. The prompt 
•and spontaneous aid and promises of aid 
from all over the world are a recognition of, 
a tribute to, India’s sincerity. 

What has been Indonesia’s record since 
independence ? Richer natural resources 
notwithstanding, she lags leagues behind 
India in the march towards national deve¬ 
lopment. The living standards of her masses 


have gone down considerably since inde¬ 
pendence. The* supply of food, clothes and 
medicine has shrunk alarmingly. Most of 
the plans and progress are only on paper 
and the blue-prints are in the pigeon-holes 
of the Propaganda Directorate. Fbreign aid 
has been misused. It has led to the creation* 
of large vested interests. Let it not be 
thought for a moment that conditions are 
ideal in India in these respects. Bi/t while 
freedom of thought and expression^ thereof 
has, however, counter-acted these evils to 
an extent in India’s case, freedom of thought 
and its expression does not simply exist in 
Indonesia. Indonesia’s comparatively poor 
performance is no doubt due primarily * to. 
the policy of her erstwhile rulers. They 
had done “practically nothing to leave 1 be¬ 
hind them cadres of administrators, techni¬ 
cians or professional men” and when the 
nationalists took over, they were confronted 
with the stupendous and almost baffling 
task of building a modern state-structure 
from scratch. The confusion was worse 
confounded by regional rivalries culminat¬ 
ing m civil war, by political rivalries and 
last, but not least, by poor leadership 
Whatever the causes, Indonesia has been 
understandably unhappy about the fact 
that while India has been forging ahead, 
slowly but surely, she herself has been fall¬ 
ing back actually in the march towards 
progress. Many foreign economists believe 
that Indonesia may revert to the primitive 
‘kampong’ (Indonesian village) economy in 
which everyone produces enough for himself 
and a little more and in which large-scale 
manufactures and currency are unknown, 
barter being the only medium of exchange. 
It is characterised, in other words, by pro¬ 
duction for consumption, cottage industries 
and barter. The fact of India’s progress is (all 
the more unpalatable to Indonesian nation¬ 
alists because both joined the family of free 
nations at about the same time—India in 
1947 and Indonesia in 1950. Many of the 
nationalists do not believe or pretend not to 
that India has made any progress (Cf. 

“.a modest display of light industry 

manufactures in the Indian pavilion at a 
trade fair at Djakarta a few years ago pro¬ 
duced patronizing and wholly disbelieving 





smiles from the, Indonesian visitors—they 
knew that the wireless sets, for instatnce, 
were, not really made in India, but in 
Holland”—The Statesman, Calcutta, October 
18, 1962). 

Inddncsia is more inclined to China 
than to India. The pro-Chinese bias of 
Indonesia, it must be admitted in all fair¬ 
ness to her, is, perhaps, due more to hei 
knowledge of past history and to the pre¬ 
sence a sizable Chinese minority—about 
three million (more or less three per cent 
of the total population of Indonesia)—in 
Indonesia than*to anything else. In the 
pst a strong China has aggrandized itseli 
again and again at the expense of its weak 
South-East Asian neighbours. Chinese con¬ 
quest of Vietnam, Kublai Khan’s (loth 
century) attacks on Burma, Cambodia and 
Champa (in Vietnam), his punitive expedi¬ 
tion to Java and Emperor Yun Lo’s (1403- 
1424) occupation of the greater part of 
Vietnam, his subjugation of Upper Burma 
and his tribute-seeking naval expedi¬ 
tions to the south to induce local 
rulers to accept Chinese overlordship, are 
well-known to students of Far Eastern and 
South-East Asian history. China has 
never been so strong as she is today. A 
nation of about seven hundred million is 
regimented. It has been fed by its rulers 
on fear and hatred of those with whom 
they (the rulers) do not see eye to eye. 
All human values have been discarded. 
Man has been reduced to the sub-human 
level. New China has been following a 
policy of ruthless, unscrupuluos expansion, 
almost from the beginning of its career. 
Part of South-East Asia is already in the 
vicious grip of China. South-East Asian 
patriots and statesmen feel nervous. Tungku 
Abdul Rahman’s Malaysian plan comprising 
the Malayan peninsula, Singapore, Brunei, 
to throw up an effective barricade against 
Peking’s push to the South. President 
Boekarno’s all-out moral support to the 
recent rebellion in Brunei and the partici¬ 
pation by Indonesian “volunteers” therein 
ire, perhaps, playing China’s game to undo 
he Malayasian plan. The attitude of 
Indonesia (and also of Burma, Cambodia 
md Ceylon) in the recent Colombo Con- 
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ference shows that she has*moved 
ously close to the fringe of the CMiWf*& 
orbit, if not actually into it. Human nature 
being what it is, we should not be surpris? 
ed. “Self-preservation is the first law 0& 
nature” and one’s own skin is one’s prlma|-y* 
concern. Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon ah&\ 
Indonesia with their knowledge of anciddf 
history stare and tremble under the length¬ 
ening shadow of the Northern colossUii/ 
China's naked demonstration of brute fore®; 
against India and the latter’s reverses i& : > 
the initial round must have influenced^ 
their decision. For Indonesia, the attitudes 
taken by her was also a diplomatic revenge^ 
for the stand taken by the Indian repre?| 
sentative, G. D. Sondhi, at the Asian Game& 
Conference (Jakarta, August 1962). 

Nor can Indonesia be unmindful Of- 
Peking’s potential filth column in that ‘‘ 
country. The Chinese minority in Indonesia*? 
small as it is, is a very important sociologi-/ 
cal factor. It is strongly entrenched in the Is 
economic life of Indonesia and controls ."&C 
very large section of her trade, finance- afM&f 
industry. The Chinese maintain their own/; 
schools, churches and cemetries throughout';^ 
Indonesia. They provide a direct link be-y 
tween their home-country and the country-’' 
ot their adoption. They may not be liked.”; 
But they cannot be ignored. On occasions^ 
the Government has found itself almost:'- 
impotent and helpless against Chinese 
intransigence aided and abetted by Red/; 
China’s diplomatic representatives in Indb^Y 
nosia. Indonesia’s policy in an all-out show? i 
down between India and China is, therefore^ , 
anybody’s guess. 

Ours is an era of struggle for the mindgC; 
of nations and individuals. The Growth 
Powers are waging this battle with a grim;; 
determination. Propaganda and material/' 
aid arc the weapons used by them. Circuit**/ 
stanced as India is, she is not in a positioned 
give much material aid to others. But W<C 
live in a world where friendship, like every-* 
thing else, is assessed by the quality arid/ 
the quantity of th£ aid the friend can,and 
is willing to give. We suffer in comparison' 
with the massive aid given by some of the 
Great Powers to Indonesia. So,does? our 
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P'.fl'iendshfp with Indonesia. The complaint which should go to the latter morally and 
against our propaganda machinery is an legally ?—are some of the characteristic 


fpold one. The author can say from his 
Impersonal experience that our propaganda in 
^.South-East Asia is utterly inadequte and 
f*'ineffective. Many of our Information ser- 
f.. vices abroad me under-staffed. There is a 
% colossal ignorance about India in Soulh- 
.-> East Asia. The author has been asked by 
h' South-Easi Asian friends in all seriousness if 
{;■ there are Muslims in India. Are all Indians 
r Hindus? Are Zakir Ilussain and Humayun 
/ Kabir really Muslims? Why does India 
refuse to hand over Kashmir to Pakistan 


questions he had to answer. The replies 
did not convince the questioners in all 
eases. Many refused to believe that India 
is not a Hindu slate. * 

The Indians in Indonesia—a microscopic 
minority—not more than thirty thousand 
in all—cannot esape their share of respon¬ 
sibility for irritating and antagonizing 
Indonesians against Indians. 

The factors narrated above should ex¬ 
plain why Indo-lndonesian relations have 
reached a new low. ». 


M ATI ON AL INT12GR ATION 

i Diagnosis and Treatment ) 


By V. S. 

1»IB appointment ot litr iViliniial Integration 
Committee ha-- rah-ed a very live ami intriguing, 
issue in tfii' (outifty and has brought before the 
Indian citizens a question which had arisen 
before this eoimln "Mciul limes in its long long 
history. "Is India a single nalioii eounliy'’ is 
the question, and it is popularly staled that if 
it was. ihi'ii then' would not hare arisen any 
need for the "logau ol national integration. The 
appointment ol the committee, it would seem, 
sets at lest ain < onlroversy on the point and 
one should > nine to the conclusion as if India 
was not a -iiigle-nation rounliy. This confusion 
has arisen as we am rather over-swayed by 
Western eoiKepIs, wlinens a national philosophy 
for India has to lie found out from the traditions 
and tlioiighl-Uends of this country. 

Wit AT IS V NVlION 

A Nation .molding to the Europeans 
means in effort a group of people living 
in a country united In rut ial bonds. It is nothing 
more or nothing less than the projection of a 
tribe. This tribal concepts (if a nation in West¬ 
ern countries.*- in due com sc, got a religious 
complex, which concept of a nation would, ho 
.evident from the history of Catholics and Pro- 
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levant ( hi istiuiis and Jew- and the animosity 
between Christians and lUm-lims revealed by the 
( ius.lile". When peuple espousing more than one 
leligimi 1 i r ed hi a <ouiilr\. it was generally felt 
that "mb a country wa- a multi nation unit. 
With the adv.miemenl of society, the advent of 
the industrial revolution and coming into power 
of the "ceulai forces, the national concept, 'ven 
in the Western countries is under-going a radical 
change and it is now difficult to 'distinguish be¬ 
tween a Portuguese., a Spaniard, a French, a Ger¬ 
man. a Quaker or a Catholic when we talk of the 
.Americans as a nation. Thus what has been real¬ 
ised or is being realised in the national concept of 
the new world to-day, applies very aptly to the 
national concept of ancient as well as present- 
day India. 

A study of the liistniy of this sub-continent 
light from the days of the YcMas down to the holo¬ 
caust of the post-partition period, would reveal 
one singular fact that all the races and religions 
that entered India, irrespective of their racial 
differences, their black or white complexions and 
their different religions, had begun, not only to 
own India as their motherland but, to be proud 
of being called Indian nationals. They made 
sacrifices and rendered unflinching and most 
sincere services to the defence and the develop- 
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ment of the country. This interesting phenomenoa saint received from the fUndu public 
isf a subject for study by the social historians. Central India. 


ITorizontat, and Vkrticai, Trends 

Such a study would reveal that in India 
social development had been advancing along 
lw> directions namely, the horizontal and lie- 
vilieal. The horizontal movement started with 
the atP'enl of agriculture in very caily limes of 
human fusion, bringing in the institution of an 
autonomous village, wherein 'dillercnl race-, ami 
communities represented by joint families, and 
castes lived together with the utmost confi¬ 
dence in each other. A village in India became 
a formidable fort which has remained impreg¬ 
nable till the picsent day. 

Ivpiidly strong, was the vertical movement. 
I lie liihal alfioilv icprescnied hv castes and 
tribes spiead vertieallv llttoiiglmul the length 
and lueadtli ol jiir eouuliv and tliis affinity was 
so gieat that a pei-on belonging, to the. same 
caste or tribe, whether living in llie north, south, 
east oi |)n> west ol the counlrv. lot got the 
regional harrieis and lior him the whole eountiv 
w.ts his nvvn Imnie.* 

IMIUMSM 

A lliiul movement of countiy-wide cohesion 
also gievv alongside. The mulli-tiibr'd village 
ro-opcialioii gave hiith to a social code and a 
spiiiiual com rpl vs Inch umlci the mime TMiurma , 
evolved a loinpiomise between different sec¬ 
tions and tribes having loimium beliefs, tradi¬ 
tions. customs, teligious pla< cs, and a ri‘eiprocal 
respect for each other's places of reverence and 
worship. The vertical movement carried these 
concept*) to the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try. So powerful was the impact that religious 
itinerant saints and faqirs of different faiths 
were mutually respected and after temporary 
differences the Vaishnavas, the Shalvas, the 
Jains, the Buddhists, the Sikhs, the Kahirpa i- 
thies, the l’arsees and the Jews all blended into 
a harmonious whole with a mutual and common 
respect for each other. F.veu the Muslim saints, 
in spite of the, fact that they were the last to 
enter India, began to command a similar mutual 
respect with other communities. The Hindu 
Malanga got thp same affectionate love from the 
Muslims of North-West Frontier as a Muslim 


Fnu.isii <)m tmv noi\ and Operation Of 
it if. Dicn.vi of Diviuk and Hulk 

,! ^ 

IIIi- process ol Idcmling of different (ittfefv 
tuics. religions and races went on im-hainpereiT- 
till the appearance of the British on the ImHatju 
scene. Jin- Biitish infillralioit raitic with theij> 
colonial and imperialistic aims. After having^ 
teeenllv fought the last of the (ausades th^ 
In ought with them the Western com opt of lribe$« 
rum leligion- nationalism atiM then they had : l>„ 
planned ohjcrlive of making the eountry WCtdd,? 
hv follow in; then acknowledged principle .tff:' 
^divide and rule I'liev. therefore, accentuated'' 
religions, tribal. r:»i i.il. legion.rl and caste 

diHerenees. 

I lie last of rhe communities, namely, MusVv 
lims, who vveic yet in the juocess of blending 
themselves into Indian culture, were found 
them an easy piev to this v it iotts move. T'hoUgliiJ 
alter the vvai ol Independence of 1857 thiSffj 
< onsideied Muslims as their worst enemies, which 
opinion they had to < hange soon, and they staifr 
ed plat ertling them to create an arili-ltulian frotli 
in the country by inciting them to demand sepa* 
rale lights. Tlicy made similar efforts to divide 
the whole country by inciting communal feelings, 
among Sikhs, trulom lutbles, Christians, and the 
native primes, etc.. that the edifice of non* 
ommunal nationalism, cementing all the people, 
d the count!y. may tumble down to disintegrate 
the mighty country into small and weak unit* 
always depending on ih British for their exist* 
cure. But all theii elloils ultimately lailed and all 
the inhabitants of the eountiv lose against the 
British oei upalion as a single organic whole. The 
only section which fell a prey to these tactics were 
the small section of Muslim-leaguers who suc¬ 
cumbed to the mai hinnlions of the Biitish and 
demanded the partition of the country on tile 
basis of communal nationalism of the Western 
concept. 

Bartitiiin and It's Aftfr^atk 

This rise of the serpent of communal national? 
ism had its reactions also and cries of Hindu Raj, 
Sikh State, Rajput Stale, Achhutielan, etc., arose 
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But the broad-based add selfless leadership of the 
country liquidated such anli-Indian upsurges and 
on 15th August, 1017. up again emerged as a 
non-coiiimmial nation with, of course, the sepa¬ 
ration of the Muslim J<oaguers, a section of 
Muslims. 

In spile of all these a» hieveiuents. when we 
sal down lo reorganise the stales, on the unfortu¬ 
nate incident of the death of the late Shri Sitara- 
mulu, wlm fasted unto death for the attainment of 
the Slate of Andhra 1’iadesh, the demand for such 
regional autonomy began to rise and brought in 
its trail some Mark incidents of violence especially 
in Bomlm and Assam. Dangerous agitations, for 
the creation ol a Punjabi Niba by the Akalis. a 
Tnmil-Nad by the Munnclra Kazhgam party, a 
\idurbhu and of sepaiate Hill Slates in the North- 
East and Notth-West stalled. There also rose crip-- 
for fuithei bilmentions of the country mainly on 
the basis of language controversies. The national 
cohesion and solidarity seemed to be endangered 
and it is with such a background that the leaders 
of the nation, belonging to different political par¬ 
ties, have put tlieii heads together in the national 
Integration Committee to studv the whole pro¬ 
blem, diagnose it and find a solution for the 
same. 

The attention of the intellectuals ol the coun¬ 
try has been diawn lo the problem and several 
articles have appeared on the issue tracing the 
causes in casteism, in lingnisin. and in the fedeial 
Structuic of the Constitution. All these conclusions 
demand serious thought, but it is also very 
necessary to study the liisloiv ol the fiends of 
iocio-nnlional developments in this country from, 
.he homy past, to which a laief reference has 
been made in the fiisl few paragraphs. 

Traditions vm> Turn; Effect 

l 

There are always certain traditions in a 
country which have gone deep into the very blood 
if its citizens and anv solution divorced from 
juch trends cannot be successful. 

It has \ei v rightly been pointed out by 
yhri Nambpodripad in one of his articles that 
io serious and probing research has yet been 
nade into the good and evil effects of the caste 
movement in India. I do not hold any brief in 
favour of casteism but an institution which has 


lasted so long and which had been adopted by 
different communities which entered India with¬ 
out any caste complex in them, must havt had 
some basis in logic. 

Similar is the case of casteless regionalism 
having its origin in the ‘Rashtra’ of the Vddaa 
and the ‘Janapada’ of the Ramayuna and Malta- 
bhaiata, which had held its sway for centuries 
and centuries. 

i 

Indian Aspirations 

I’hese vertical and horizontal movements 
have been slowly creating a common spiritual 
thought, a mutual tolerance and a common culture 
for the country as a whole and, since days of 
ancient histoiy, an iiigent need to evolve a poli¬ 
tical oilier which could sustain a strong and 
integrated country-wide administrative machinery 
and which could fit in with these trends, has 
been fell. 

The institution of C.hakravartis. which was 
In ought about by (lie performances of either a 
Rajsuya or an Asliwamedha yajna. to bring Jana- 
padas under the suzerainty of the Chakravartin, 
was achieved either by agreement or by a slmw 
of force. Such a (Jiakravartin used lo be the 
i ombining four foi the purpose, ol defence, gene¬ 
rally allowing full internal autonomy to the Jana- 
padas whirh were mled m/der different systems 
like enlightened anarchy I Aiajaka Rajyal. a 
icpublie (Cana Tantral. Monarchies elected for 
hereditary rule (Rajyal, or rule under a party 
system iViruddlta Rajyal. etc. Such a system of 
centralisation, however, was never long-lived 
though it was considered lo he a better solution 
as compared to the single centralised monarchi¬ 
cal government, as that of Jarasandha in the 
time of Mahabharala. 

Process of Democratic Centralization 

In fact, the village was a democratic auto¬ 
nomous small republic, and a number of villages 
i omhined together to form a Janapada. This came 
into being bv a process of democratic centralisa¬ 
tion, and the country wanliM to evolve a central 
government for the whole country in a democratic 
manner deriving power and strength from these 
political units of a village and a Janapada. The 
country became a single entity culturally, socially 





and political!}. Everybody was proud of India 
but-still no suitable political machinery fulfilling 
(he aspiration*, of hoii/onlal and vertical (rends 
could he evolved. In known history the dan¬ 
gers of foicigu onslaughts increased which 'de¬ 
manded a strong deb-tree and (he most effective 
‘attempt in (lie dim lion of a connlr\-wide soli- 
datily was made h) ChuH.Jiaguptu Maurva urnh r 
the^aide guidance of Chanakwi. It sustained lor a 
pictly IcVjg lime, hul, (here being no organic Jink 
between lw[~ autonomous village and the t.enlie. 
the (oimti v again relapsed into regional autonomy 
when sustained peace was attained. 1 Ids process 
icpealed scvei.il linn # s again till it was stifle I 
peynaie-nilv with tie* o: i upatiou ol the comrtn 
•l.-\ the Mugl.uk Tim liulli tlial the country was 
one and eonlmues to he one is established l,v our 
war of li'd' pendi m > . A seeming danger ol dis¬ 
integration is again hoveling because we hare 
failed to met | the latent aspii.ilions of lire 

country. 

In oidii to di'|»cl all fcar.s of disintegration 
we shall have to propitly a "ess the valm s of the 
hoii/ontal and critical In nds. lluir good and ha I 
points, di-co'ci tin* s ( ,nl of India—a spiiitu.il 
culture with a nmi-r m*i,mina! and human eomp'ev 
which alone can uvvak' n the country s basic unilv 
which is now being iempHi.nilv covcrcM under 
the clouds of lingiii-in. i«-'*i■ iir;i 1 ism and nminin- 
nalistu. etc. 

\i:on.sif Sivii.s y\j> Conmct /h.i.v 

I'.wtisii m;s wrni Puti.i vmi.n r 

Now with llie acceptance of the Paneliayati 
Ruj as a political i onecpl we hare picked up the 
thread and with the acceptance of the /ilia as a 
unit afl'T the village as in Maharashtra, we have 
caught the concept ol Jannpada built on the 
foundation of village panchayaK In Mahahhatata 
times we had 210 Janapadas, mm we havi* 312 
‘districts. With slight ndjustments we can reai h 
har'k at the coin ept of oin Janapa'das which 
with limited autonomy will meet the regional 
aspirations of the people." In between the dis¬ 
tricts and llie.countjy the formation of States is 


* The idea is controversial and the dis¬ 
integration of the States into Zillas and the for¬ 
mation of an uniform country through inter - 
comreotiun of Zilla Parishads seems impractical 
and difficult of administrative control under 
present conditions. —Ed., M. R. 


not warranted by the history of ‘India for that’ 
h is never been the latent aspiration of the people 
The (antral Government, if formed by ,:•< 
Parliament with the lack Sabha as it is, 4n4 
a Kajva Sabha constituted by indirect elections 
from the electoral colleges ot villages and Zilla. 
Panc-lrayals then the country will have realised 4 - 
system which will meet its age long aspiration^ 
of demon alii, deetnltalisalion, wlii'h has been . 1 
the dream of Mahatma Gandhi. ,g 

In i.nlei |o neate a taliotial concejit even in' 
the elt c linns to Lok Sabha a most healthy con¬ 
vention can he s ( -i in vogue by making it com 1 -' 
pul-oiy for the members to contest election®' 
1’nen a cioistilueiie, ( iilicr than his home oonstl-v 
tiienev. It people oi south contest elections from 
Noitli and mcirtMi. a heller and rational under¬ 
standing ol the country-w ide problem® Can ■ 
evolve. 

Tiik \u,-l.M)u Services 
Phi.- constitutional structure will bring about 

a -table politic d integration hut along with thi$, 
a iegnLit svstiin ol -ervii es and it reoriented Ctlfri 
liital appioaeli shall he neee.-sary. None ean , 
di iil.-l or unMen >tnu<itc the iole plaved by the- 
Ml India Set v if es. introduced by Biilish rule in 
In iitgiii" about an all-India understanding and 
an Indian oational < otieepl. This institution shall 
have to he made use of and in oidet to achiever 
llri- end a most effective and ptrtelieal approach 
would he to have’ all roe ruilim uts to Class I and 
(dass U services on an All-India basis controlled 
In the l nion Public Service’s Commission, having 
regional blanches. 

• * * 

In ibis \v.rv it will he possible to re-establish 
(lie autonomous villages as units of administration 
according to the .ire iciil Indian tia'.Iilions which 
will unite into districts patallcl to the Janapadas 
and which in luin will unite in a democratic, 
govc’tnuierit of the < enmity as a whole achieving 
tin’ ideal ol democratic centrali-alion to the lev f -l, 
of the c’ountiy, for which it has been yearning 
for long, and the system of All-India Services 
pat (tally me e ting the mjuiivments of vertical 
trends. * 

But. as lias been briefly hinted at. even 
earlier, the unilied Indian concept grew because 
of the gradual evolution of a common spiritual 
thought resulting in the establishment of Tirthas 



of All-India importance and ihc institution of 
Sadhus wl\u can ied this message from place to 
place functioning like mobile universities. These 
institutions enmml be adopted, as the) aie. espi - 
cially because they neither aptly fit in with the 
present day scientifically developed social order 
nor liave they been able to cany on the process 
of univeisal bmnanisalion lot the last few centu¬ 
ries. In i.ul. during the ibitisb rule ibis iiiovs 
nienl was pul in the iexcise gear and the catho¬ 
licity with wbieli \i van.-, |)ia\irlians, Saiviles. 
Vuislmavihs, Jain-, lliiddhisls, Atheists, l’aisee-, 
Jews and Muslims nad sin eesslidly blended or 
were bein'; Minded into one mgarlic whole pul¬ 
sating with one Indian heait and soul, was stran¬ 
gulated and the loins ol division and regimenta¬ 
tion vvcie let loose, thus lobbing the Indian spin- 
tuai tliought of its catliolicil) and universal 
approach. 

The tiulh, however, is that India has alwavs 
been and shall coni inue to be a non toinnmnal 
country, but the vvmM 'secular’. Jitcrall) meaning 
‘spiritless’, does not lit in with the spiritual heri¬ 
tage of the cotmliy. 11 India lias lived as an 
honourable, and robust muntiy in spile ol 
slavery and depend,un e. it lias only been possible 
because ol liei iln.ii beiilage based upon the 
values of llii' human soul independent of caste and 
creed as [inallv depicted in its theory ol I edauta , 
which has eaptmed the alleiition of the whole 
.world, whetlu i scientific or icligious, and the seeds 
whereof are still to be found in the holy 
books of all the religions ol the world. I heicfore. 
while adopting a non-communal complex, we shall 
have to dev i-c and fabricate such a spiritual 
approach which is independent of all caste, tribal 
and communal tinges. No doubt the country is 
developing 'inli thought. but nioie systematic 
and scientific attempts in the diieetion are neces- 
sarv at governmental level. An experiment in this 
direction was made by Advuitnshtuma which is 
pcisisling. The (umdbian prayer meetings iii'cli- 
catecl aiiotlici jiaili but it Ini' to be- admitted that 
.these have met with partial success only. 

All-Imhv hsTiTi rr, ok Social Education 

* In older to a> hieve this end the unity of the 
human soul lias to be advocated in human langu¬ 


age independent of all communal ‘and sectarian 
terminology. This is a technique and demands 
research. Unless this vacuum is filled the soul of 
India cannot be awakcaied and without the awa¬ 
kening of the country’s soul the resurgent 
national liidianisin shall not come into being. In 
o.'der to achieve this end following steps can be 
helpful : -- 

v 

( i i Establishment of a icsearch irw itule at 
the eountiy level in which c ..iiiicnl in¬ 
tellectuals of all religious and philoso¬ 
phical 'drools should Ik* represented, 
and ibis should evdlve eouerele think 
ing and produei* suitable Miniature in 
the huimuiisc-'d. spititwal and ethical way 
of life. 

(2) Ethical anVl spiritual 'irhjects should be 
introduced in educational courses at 
school and university levels. 

(3) An all-India dcpaiUncut ol Social Edu- 
calion will) it itineiant staff should be 
created which 'hoidU be icspoiu-iUfc 
for 

fa) Adult literacy, 

(b) National inlegiatimi, and 
I e l Spiiilual li'iiai'sance. 

This staff should, vv itli advantage, he drawn 
fiom all Stales and should compiise <-[ such 
a set of persons who must be imbudd with very 
stioug humanised national feedings and should 
be given proper education and training by orga¬ 
nising special courses, which shall have to be de¬ 
vised by the All-India Institute. Care should be 
taken that persons belonging to the south ant 
’deputed to tin* north and vice versa. 

This project wfll overcome the sectarianism 
that has been injected into the catholic spiritual 
concept of India and finding its spiritual soul 
and a democratically centralised politieai machi¬ 
nery, this resurgent Indianism shall appear before 
the win Id as a tnoVlel human nation fulfilling the 
age-long promise that the people born in this 
country will show light to the rest of the world 
by their way of life, conduct and actions, for 
establishing a peaceful, progressive and coopera¬ 
tive human order. 



SLUMS IN CALCUTTA 

By TULSI SEN SHARMA 


* The history of slums is as old as the 
history of the oldest urban complex in the 
.worlds In those days the’area of concen¬ 
tration uf slum-dwellers was outside the 
city limits, unlike its conglomeration, today, 
within the city. They were socially back¬ 
ward people and* economically depressed 
gj on pa. Exponents of the caste system kept 
. them away as the “Shudras” or usually the 
non-Aryans from the city in the Indus 
Valley region. In the western counterparts, 
the slaves were forced to lead lives of com¬ 
plete segregation off the oil}. They were des¬ 
tined to serve the privileged classes within 
the city but he ere torced to live in the 
underdeveloped and unhygienic homestead 
lands t,u 4 side rhe city limits. 

As a result of the Groat Industrial 
Revolution in the.YVVst, the miserable con¬ 
dition of slums did not change although 
the venue shifted inside the urban area. 
Deterioration in the social stratification, 
icetiomic position and physical patterning 
of the hovels became lather more acute. 
But belated activities of industrialization 
in India, development of wartime industries, 
post-war reconstruction, influx of refugees 
due to partition, development during inde¬ 
pendence, particularly in times of the Plan 
periods, which occurred in close intervals, 
further aggravated the existing appalling 
conditions of the slums in Calcutta. 

Industrial development attracts multi¬ 
tudes of labouring population to the city. 
They being earners of low incomes, try to 
find shelter very near their places of occu¬ 
pation, preferably within walking dist¬ 
ance. These unfortunate citizens cannot 
afford to pay for conveyance nor necessary 
for hygienic housing and comfortable living 
at a distance from the place of employment. 
The result is the creation of new slums and 
further deterioration of existing slums as 
housing expansion does not cope with the 
increasing density. The pathological zones 
adjacent to the unhygienic working areas 


give them shelter in shanty structures. 
attendants of prosperous house-holds Wm| 
used to live at the city precincts in oldbfe 
days do not liquidate as a socio-economic 
gioup but jostle together in the slums ofj 
new origin within the city. In spite of th£; 
introduction of mass transport Vehicles' 
and cheap cost of Ravelling. vve have not 
been able to remove congestion from 'the 1 ;, 
pathological zones. ■ , 

Inability to deliay economic rent, 1$' 
the direct cause of the malignant growth’; 
Vj' slums. Factual data relating to rent., 
worked out by the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust on S', return basis, varies front 
Rs :;r> - lo Rs. GO- for a single-room tene-y 
merit We can, therefore, imagine the Uv»^ 
mg condition of 77'< of the City’s sluflV* 
dwellers who pay rent at as low a rate as, 
Rs 0 - to Rs. 10-. the average being Rs. 7.47, 
per month. Yet the “thika” lessee of the 
wasle and underdeveloped lands would 
earn a profit .0’ 00'. from their capital in¬ 
vestment nn these shanties. This ektra 
pro tit could obviously be pocketed only by 1 
on reducing living conditions to sub-human 
levels. 

The state of affair in these bustees in - 
actuality is worse still. Kuchha bustees, i.e., ' 
'the structures which are constructed of mud, 1 
bamboo or old tm scraps, rejected plywood 
and thatching or tile, with corrugated, 
tm or kliola mofs overhead, are kept gross¬ 
ly defective all through for the purpose of 
allowing natural light and ventilation; The , 
roof hardly protects the tenant from rains 
or tesists the nor’vvester. Further it is notj- 
nnpervious to heat and cold. Installatt^p ' 
of ventilators and windows in the pheno-> 
mennlly weak structure is practically im-, 
possible. Ventilation and daylight cannot 
enter into these jerry-built structures as 
these are so close to each other*that “eaves 
touching eaves” are just the normal, 
arrangement. 

Here privacy of living t from other 




neighbouring' families and adults of the The density figure in some specific cases 
opposite sex even within the family is an shoots upto J,600 per acre in this City.' In 
impracticability The narrow space lying its counterpart in Bombay it rises upto 
between the two back walls of these hut- 1 175 persons. 

ments is almost inaccessible to rays and In 1898.11 acres out of the aggregate 
light of the sun and very often is used as ;r ca of 18,136 acres of Calcutta, live 6,17,774 
uiinals for the entire bustee population persons (assumed to be above 7,00,000 in 
The plinth is too low and almost level with 1961 census) against a population of 25,48,677 
the roar!-bed. Non-permelnble damp-proof (29,26,-198 in 1961). The occupancy area of 
materials are nei'lectfullv avoided. Wall; f-!um-d\velJers, therefore. comes 'D 10.50 
do not serve the purposes of a screen either per cent of the total area wherein’live 24.27 
against nature’s unwanted penetration of per cent of the City’s population. The 
heat, rams and sound, nor can these offer occupancy of slum-areas in Bombay records 
privacy. A single room very often serves cnh 877 sq. acres out of 16,755.20 acres of 
all the purposes of a family. It is used as Hie City’s total aieo. The ratio of slum- 
the only bedroom at night and sometimes dwellers in Hie city of Bombay and Delhi 
in inid-dav, turned into a kitchen, a living js almost similar to that of Calcutta, as 
loom, a study for the wards, a nursing slum population in Bombay and Delhi are 
room for the ailing persons however con- 4 15.875 and 2,25,000 respectively. But it is 
lagoons the disease might be. and a perron- a mistake to infer that only big cities of 
rent, store The diffeient aitides of quite India or underdeveloped countries suffer 
dissimilar functions of daily life assembled In.tn the urban ills of slum habitation. In 
together, creates-confusion and ob:,i i action New York, the wealthiest city of the most 
to easy movement and functioning of lite j mu mom, State- of the U.S.A.. there are 
within the room. Scarcely would any re- 18,26.(TO .slum-dwellers blighting a vast area 
eeptncle be available to throw the refuse el 17 so. miles. 

of decomposable vegetables and other While turning our attention to ancillary 
waste matter at the narrow exit of every urraav em< nts of domestic living in Calcutta’s 
household Soon after a heavy downpour slum areas, wich as separate kitchens, baths 
or two the decomposed and obnoxious and or tap <\.-mentions, privies, electric 

waste matter melt away in the rain water, installations, the short-falls according to the 

The fluid nuisance that, could not he drain- dandaid lequiremcnls .ire of grave concern, 
ed away for absolute lack of either sin lace '[he survey conducted by the Department 
drainage or a sewerage system would pollute of Economics of the Calcutta University on 
the atmosphere of the neighbouring region, the housing condition of Calcutta reveals 
As regirds density, where the standard that 49' < of dwellers m semi-kuchha and 
per room is only two to three persons and all-kuchha houses me deprived of walertap 
the standard floor space requirement calls mnnections altogether. A population corn¬ 
ier 40 sq. ft., per capita, bustee apartments pi isir.g 8'< have to share one tap with other 

accommodate 6-9 persons on a tloor space 99 families 

of 100 sq. ft. The social hygiene, not to say There is no privy whatsoever here in 
anything about physiological hygiene, in 14' < of the families living m slums; while 
these single-room hutments occupied by families depending on one privy per 100 of 
persons of opposite sexes of different rola- the population represent only 5% ; 14'; use 
ctions and age groups, will obviously undergo one privy tor 50-99 families and 62'., of them 
various complexities. The most appalling have one privy for 10-49 families, 
condition as revealed in the findings of an We should further note that 73' < dwell- 
investigation undertaken by the University ers of shanty structures have no bath-room 
of Calcutta at the instance of the Planning at all. 

Commission, shows that 17°; of Calcutta’s Of all these slum-dwellers as much as 
total population have no bedrooms at all. 61% cook their food within the living room, 

• Over-crowding is the usual feature of 29% use separate kitchens. Very often a 
the entire slum area pockets in the City, portion of the passage or verandah is cover* 



ed for that purpose, thereby blocking the 
rrtom altogether. • 

tt may seem paradoxical to learn that 
45',V of all the families residing in Calcutta 
go without electricity, while the percentage 
of slum-dwellers who cannot enjoy the 
privilege is 82. 

Classification of Slums 

A’though the general characterise ot 
the slums in Calcutta appear to he of the 
kuchha type, these are not absolutely 
kuehha structures. The structures may 
primarily be subdivided julo three ctaegoiies 
all-kuchha, (ii) kuchha wall ami 
kuchha roof and pucca floor, (iii) pucca 
wall, kuchha roof and pucca floor. The 
scbonil type is a class by itself ; it is the 
shop-dwelling The functional use of these 
dwellings are primarily and principally for 
the sale of meichandiso during the working 
hours of the d!iy. Pit mises of small-produc¬ 
ing concerns, also turned into dwelling 
ab‘ des loi the workers and proprietors 
during the night, should be counted in the 
third dh’bion *\iifliough these structures 
under the second and the third group---are 
generally rf pucca consttuetion, they lack 
essential ventilation and day-light, lap con¬ 
nections, water closets, baths and kitchens 
and. no less important, the environments of 
a residence. 

The fourth group which we will deline¬ 
ate as ‘pucca slums’ would seem to be, on 
the face of it, a contradiction in terms. It 
is only the character of living conditions 
and environmental hygiene and not the* 
structural components which attribute 
‘pucca structures’ as slums. These pucca 
slums are now being widely constructed in 
Delhi and Bombay. In Claleutta, pucca 
slums are available, though not in abund¬ 
ance, in areas dominated and owned by 
people of Western India. A few speci¬ 
mens which are found in some parts of 
Calcutta are invariably owned by these 
people. The “Katras” of Old Delhi, pro¬ 
viding one room tenements with provisions 
for openings at one side only and that too 
alongside the common passage for adjoin¬ 
ing tenements, numbering sometimes a 
score or even more, are nothing but pucca 
stows of a special type, Basic amenities of 


living, excepting the materials used for-vtite 
construction of the structure, most unscru¬ 
pulously of course, are not provided* fop. 
The ‘'Kai'as” and the pucca slums, also witlj 
their mull isloi eyed structures providitii 
for a much greater population than ixi-aPh^ 

I urhha busloe area of equal size, may cai$£ 
gnat harm lo the city’s hygiene. These 
"Katras" essentially sutler from a elite, 
shortage of ventilation, open space arid 
dr. dnage. Chit of 016 ‘katras’ brought" 
under the fold of a survey, it is found that* 
T/.8 are more than 100 years old, 867 fall iii' 
the ago group of 51 years to 100 years/' {{ 

The fifth major division of slums is the 
ill-provided shelter to inilching cow#,. 
Luifalocs, and horses constructed in pie-' 
automobile days. Shed for miJching cows,’ 
are called 'khaials'. Although these ‘khatal^’ 
are a deVnen! to the City’s sanitation and;, 
public health, they used to be approved' 
structures of the Calcutta Corporation* 
Specific building laws for the purpose are/ 

in dice. Vet the conditions of the ‘khatals*f 

< ( 

me so bad and unhygienic that the cattle 

I I come invariably sick here. Consequently' 
much ol the milk that the Ciiy population, 
consume as a health-giving beverage is not' 
a wholesome dunk. Disregarding all public 
healUi rules these khatals are sometimes 

I lac, d alongside bustoos or they are some-', 
limes located within a bustee constructed 
tor human habitation. 

Jn the sixth category, a residential 
me a may sometimes degenerate into a slum-? 
like condition by the presence of obnoxious, 
1 1 ades oi by new entries thereof. Obnoxious : 
'.iad<s mean tanning, timber sawing, wash-g! 
mg of clothes, chemical processing, bone-, 
milling or the production of its raw compo-' 
nents and the limshed product therefrom',, 
"sjiui ki -making and stone-crushing, etc. 

1 hough in a separate category in point 
ol physical condition, the “pavement popu* 
lation" numbering 30,000 in Calcutta, is <in! 
actuality a significant type of slum popu-j 
lation in much ol its enaractcristics. The’ 
non-existence of any physical dwelling autQr 
mattcally segregates this type. The pave¬ 
ment-dwellers are exposed to forces of 
nature without a patch of shelter overhead.,. 
They derive the benefit of the essential 
services or civic amenities £rom wayside 
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service centres made available for pedes¬ 
trians only or they use the open street dis- 
- regarding minimum hygienic standards and 
decency. Their presence as such makes the 
spot itself and the neighbouring area un- 
: hygienic and unfit for the movement of 
pedestrians. If is also true that the adult 
male and ins feminine partner sleep on the 
bare pavement i veil during the night 
amidst several other unknown males. 

In the break-up of this category we 
find the permanent pavement-dwellers and 
the temporary dwellers or the nomads. 
These nomads may further be classified 
into gypsies and those who have been 
forced to live on the pavement during 
migration and secondarily, either for non¬ 
availability of suitable accommodation or 
for incapacity to pay any rent. In Bombay 
also they are large in number. They live 
on open iootpalhs under a balcony, a stair¬ 
case, public bridges, cornices or homontal 
fins of buildings, etc. Thus, there can be 
Said to be seven different categories of 
slum-dwellers. 

Only physical short-falls cannot make 
slums unlit for normal and healthy living. 
Economic condition of slum-dwellers is res¬ 
ponsible ior increase in dirt and miseries. 
Their average income is as low as Rs. 78.H0 
only per mensem. It is, therefore, evident 
that they cannot think of hygienic accom¬ 
modation on payment of Rs. 80 - to Rs. (10,- 
for a one room tenement for standard living 
after defraying the cost of the basic family 
requirements consisting, generally, of food 
onty. They are forced to reside in these 
insanitary hovels and try to meet other 
obligations as far as practicable. The 
aveiaee monthly earning of slum-dwellers 
in Delhi is lower still. It is Rs. 7.T- only 
per mensem. Out of this paltry sum the 
City takes away Rs. 6.22 on an average to¬ 
wards the cost of transport from the pay 
packets of 81', of the slum-dwellers. 

The miseries of social life in slums run 
concurrently with their economic insolv¬ 
ency. People here eamjot afford to pay for 
the children’s education, not to speak of 
affording reasonable quantity of clothing 
and, minimum calories of food for their 
hea'lthy upbringing. Besides, forced em¬ 
ployment of, the female population results 


in jeopardising social life in the family. 
Tender habtis Of the feminine sex and ^ali 
cultural pursuits die out in them.« They 
become addicted to many a vice. The be¬ 
haviour-trend ol‘ the children on the other 
hand who are not engaged in any healthy 
t reoccupation like study and games, is even 
more demoralising. They freely witness 
Hie behaviour of their parents within the 
single-room dwelling and preniaturely 
led (he urge for sexual acts. R leads to 
Iheir early sexual growth, sex-perversion 
and various sex diseases. The adolescent 
warns observe their parents gambling, in¬ 
dulging in narcotics and hear them speak of 
Iheir concubines and witness them visiting . 
b.olhels. Wo may evaluate the extent of 
such social calamities in Calcutta where'the 
density standard is much above normal 
and heterogeneity exists in socio-economic 
strat ideation, from a study among J 00 
family cases in Lucknow. IP was found that 
among children 15 are drunks, 64 represent¬ 
ed as smokers, 10 are gamblers and 14 be¬ 
long to the group of those with loose morals. 
Among the mothers T4. 61, 1 and 19 were 
found to be drunks, smokers, gamblers and 
with loose morals respectively. The state 
of demoralisation among men would obvi¬ 
ously be of a greater degree. 

The way of livelihood in the shun area 
attracts all anti-social elements. Here they 
can abscond quite safely, conspire for un¬ 
lawful raiding, share stealthily the looted 
properties and market, unlicensed narcotics. 
Usually all illegal distilleries are located 
hoio. Private prostitution, which is, how- 
e\cr, encouraged by the miscreants of the 
slum area, is practised amidst the residential 
family hutments. These people of the under¬ 
world give latitude to the juveniles who 
accept delinquent behaviour as games. They 
even remunerate these juvenile offenders 
and induce them to “form gangs, commit 
mischiefs, use profane, filthy and abusive 
language,” and to adopt crime as their pro¬ 
fession finally. If the survey of their be¬ 
haviour pattern even at the preformative 
age, as made in an important Indian City, 
shows that 88 '/r are truants from home, 
89% committed thefts at home, 17% prac¬ 
tise petty thefts outside, 6% are pick¬ 
pockets and 63% .are vagrants, the condi- 



tioii in Calcutta caft, therefore, be not bet- well ias of structural defects of the 1 


(e;- in any case. 

. Remedy 

Complete destruction of slums is the 
only remedy of the evil. But it will create 
further congestion in the marginal non- 
blighted buildings and transform them into 
pucca bustees actually. The least resource- 
fill arfll less adventurous may unfortunately 
• turn to become even pavement-dwellers. In 
any case they will not leave the City. They 
cannot withdraw from their place of occu¬ 
pation and employment. Extinction of slums 
would, therefore, require alternative accom¬ 
modation, preferably within a one mile 
radius from the structure proposed for 
demolition. But financial involvement will 
shoot up to Ks. 190.5(1 crores at the lowest 
estimate for the development of the City’s 
total bustee area of 1898.13 acres and con¬ 
structing thergon 71,520 double-room and 
2,01,648 single-room tenements in blocks of 
6 tenements in either case. This would 
absorb a major portion of our projected 
financial outlay in ^est Bengal’s Develop¬ 
ment Programme'. Phasing of the pro¬ 
gramme over a much longer period, say— 
twenty-five years, though in five integrated 
five-year plans, will be helpful to clean 
the City from the bustee blight. The 
amount of expenditure may progressively 
increase with the increasing potentiality of 
the City. Thus we may spend Rs. 12 
crores in the City’s first five-year plan, 
Rs. 18 crores in the second, Rs. 30 crores in 
the third, Rs. 50 crores in the fourth and 
Rs. 80 crores in the fifth to achieve the 
envisaged target. 

In this estimate we have not taken inlo 
account the financial hazard for temporary 
loss of occupation, cost of removal, cost of 
dismantling and re-erecting all machineries 
and tools of conforming industry and 
commerce. 

In staggering the clearance programme, 
suggestions made by the Regional Confer¬ 
ence of the International Federation of 
Housing and Town Planning, 1954, held in 
Delhi for the demolition of those structures 
which prove to be of the worst type, should 
be adopted forthwith. Improvement of the 
environmental hygiene and sanitation as 


which are not demolished, becomes 1 
City fathers’ foremost duty for uplifting tlfij 
population from substandard living cohdt&j 
lions. The programme includes straight^ 
ing and widening of too-narrow and zig-zag 
lanes, thorough repairs to them if possibhff 
macadamizing the kuchha transits, arrange* 
meat for lighting these streets and lanes* 
provision of pucca surface drainage as 
alternalhe to sewerage, supply of treated 
water through tap connections or sinking, 
tube-wells of medium depth, etc. Oth^| 
determinants are introduction of community 
baths and community privies to be cotH 
strutted in conformity with the number of 
families and the heads thereof and al$q' 
their distribution in relation to the tVWjc 
sexes. 

Structural reconditioning which is Hie, 
most important of all, will need heightening 
of floor from ground level to 2’ feet at the, 
minimum and preferably 3', metalling Oh 
cementing of floors to keep the house free, 
from damp and making the wall strong 
enough to resist storm and heavy dowft- 
pours. But it would not matter much if the 
walls are kuchha ; but the walls should' 
have the strength to carry windows, skyS 
lights and other ventilators. The shed 
overhead should preferably be 8' feet high.; 
We should avoid heat-conducting material^ 
lor the roofs. If, however, use of it be¬ 
comes essential for economising the cost- 
ratio, introduction of some insulator mate*’ 

i 1 

tial as a ceiling may in that case reduce the. 
room temperature. 

Without effective withdrawl of popula¬ 
tion, the alternative housing programme' 
and improvement of existing slums cannot* 
be made hygienic. In addition to these, 8.' 
portion of the total area, approved accord¬ 
ing to hygienic standards, will need com* 
plete evacuation of the population living: 
therein, for extension of community facili¬ 
ties. We should, however, rehabilitate this 
excess and evicted population on the fringe' 
area where density of population would be 
less than that of the City core. 

But all financial programming should 
be commensurate with our resources. 
Apparently, though the Corporation , coii i 
cerned should undertake the development 


|?^progtar)Mne, tfye nation at large is no less 
b'enelited by the service of the slum popu¬ 
lation. But in return* these slum-dwellers 
rw -are not assured of living accommodation of 
minimum standard. I he Government of 
'''India has ihus in its recent policy accepted 
G the principle ot extending subvensions for 
the provision of alternative accommodation 
for those who have been evicted as a result 
of slum clearance. In the Third Five Year 
Plan, housing subsidy for the purpose 
amounts to 62’, per cent out of which 371 
' par coni is to be contributed by the Central 
■ Government. Even a fraction of the total 
requirement cannot be expected as the total 
^ envisaged sum lor the entire housing is too 
’■ .insigniJicant for the estimated need. Parti- 
; . cipation of the State Government, the Cor- 
!/ poration of Calcutta and Calcutta Improve- 


nient Trust in a joint venture in collaDora-i- 
tion with the Government of India will even 
fail to successfully implement this stupend¬ 
ous work. They may, at best, spend the 
money earmarked for the purpose through 
a single organisation and thus diminish the 
cost of supervision. But they cannot defer 
other projects and divert all the budgeted 
amounts to this end. An entirely separate 
body like the Metropolitan Planning Organi¬ 
sation which is expected to receive big 
iir.ancial assistance from the World Health 
Organisation, intcrnatioonl Development 
Association and countries who are willing 
to oiler aid lor India’s development pro¬ 
gramme without any political strings, in co¬ 
operation with the local and central bodies, 
might more successfully combat the biggest 
evil of the City. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND 

r.v shin KAvn mi/ 

Research■ Fellow in Poliliail 

In tile long line of nunieioiis rolouiful pcrsonuli- 
'ties that liisloiy of politeal thought presents to 
us, there is hardly anyone as enigmatic a- Yiecolo 
Macliiavelli I I 1(*U-1."27 I of Flojcnce. Time ate 
few thinkers v\I h> have been so much maligned 
by some or equally eulogised an'il idealised hv 
others. Even those who suppoitcd him look no 
trouble to study all his wiitings. Only “The 
Prince" among the writings of Macliiavelli came 
to be known to contain the true message of one 
of the best flowers of the Renaissance in Italy. 
The existing abnormal conditions of the time and 
the ignorance on the part of most of the 
■people, bknkcncd the name of Macliiavelli for 
nearly three centuries till the 1‘Jlh century when 
efforts were made by scholars to re-estimate his 
thought in his favour. For a very long time, he 
was considered as mysterious as the Sphinx. Some 
depicted him as a monster incarnate and others 
upheld him ns the best and purest example of a 
patriot. He was considered by some as the dan- 
gerops witch who showed openly how to sink 
40 vn to the depths of inhumanity and commit the 
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crime most revoltin, On the other hand, some 

l • .iMU r * . m 

was a 

satire upon the despots meant to excite the people 
to rebellion so that the tyiannv could he ended 
and tin- old republicanism of Rome could he 
restored. On the whole, Marhiavelli’s doctrines 
were consideied eironcous. dangerous and foolish 
and his "name became in popular parlance a 
term of opprobrium."’ 1 

It is unfortunate that Macliiavelli was estimat¬ 
ed mainly from a study of "The Prince”. Though 
the "Discourses on Livy” were occasionally con¬ 
sidered yet. generally speaking, the ideas of “The 
Prince” predominated the minds of the critics and 
the general readers. But when we recollect that 
"The Prime” is by far the most incisive of Machia- 
velli's works, that it is also the most brilliant, that 
it commands attention as a wonderful literary 
feat arfd that all the maxims are put in a very 
pithy and pointed form in comparison with other 
works, we can understand this tendency on the 
part of the critics to isolate it and pindown 
Machiavelli. Many great writers have had the 



game fate. Dante hag been criticised very often 
on a consideration of the Inferno alone. But 
this o.ver-emphasjs, it has been argued, on one 
aspect only of a man's principles has done greater 
damage to Machiavelli than has been in case of 
other master minds ; for Machiavelli’s ideas do 
not admit of detached estimates. It is further 
hold that Machiavelli was so shocked and appalled 
seeing the unfathomable degeneration of the 
Ifulian people, great and small, that he had to 
give up tlm lofty ideal of republicanism, so nicely 
expressed in the Discourses to the despotism of 
“The Prince". 

It is, however* true that Machiavelli wrote 
a thesis to cope with a particular situation and 
wlien that situation existed no more, his ideas 
appeared the more abominable. Machiavelli might 
havt* been exonerated of the charge ol villainy 
had lie asserted only the point that the methods 
he described were meant for a “new prince” 
ruling an unruly people as they were in Italy in 
the Kith Century! But lie made the mistake when 
he said that people generally were always narrow 
and seliish and that human character was not so 
changeable. The people of a purticului area re¬ 
tain the same diaryili*r through all ages.- But 
actually there is a vital change of condition iri 
which we live today from what existed in the 
l(>th century. That was an age ot bastards and 
brigands and very much justified Aristotle’s 
comment that man “when separated from law 
and justice, is the worst of all” animals.- J There¬ 
fore the system of administration meant to curb 
these barbarians who were masquerading in the 
guise of men and who were accustomed to live 
under unspeakable tyrannies would naturally he 
repugnant to our mind trained by the system of 
a humane democracy and developed for long in 
that atmosphere. 

The dark 'days of the Middle Ages were 
brought to an end by two new movements called 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. The Middle 
Ages experienced, with rare exceptions, almost 
complete obliteration of the independent spirit of 
man in every branch of life. Stagnation and 
slow death were the characteristic features of 
the medieval intellectual life. Prejudice, bigotry 
and prohibition in every walk of life, stunted and 
checked the natural growth of thoughts, ideas 
and the spirit of man. With the sack of Rome by 
the barbarians in the 5th century A.l)., the force 
that was responsible for the blooming of the 


''finest' specimen oJf civilisatfoii of • 6tee.r. 

and Rome remained subjugated for nearly $$£ 
thousand years and darkness prevailed 
where on the continent of Europe. But in the 
century A.D. a new life, a new faith, a new spirit 
came into existence. It revived the old pag$|j 
spiiit of Greece and Rome and adjusted it to.$fe 
d< mauds of a swiftly changing life which hatl 
remained at a standstill for a thousand years. 7 . : j' 

The renaissance or the rebirth of this new 
life is distinguished by two facts : (i) it eituflW 
ripuled the reason of man ; (ii) it created, res* 
peel and faith in human dignity and personality 
In Flmence in 10th century Italy, the first; 
faeloi reached an astounding zenith of devp* 
lopment within a very short period. But unfor«? 
Innately, the second factor of love and respect' 
for the human personality was not so much pro* 
ininent just at that lime. Being free from the bond 1 * 4 
age of a thousand y ears, the Italians began to te 9 f. 
the new. vaiied and rich life by questioning each? 
and every thing in ait. science, culture, religioj*^ 
politics and so on and created wonderful things', 
for which the entire civilised world would remaftf 
indebted to Italy for ever. The Renaissance also 
signified a revival of pagan sentiment, in Euro* ; 
pean peoples, which remained dormant but not 
dead due to the impact of the Christian faith and 
euiluie of the mediaeval times. The spirit of thifti 
age was to find out new. untrodden roads nod 
make all experiments in every field with new urh 
explored ideas. The old faiths and beliefs, the 
frown of religion, all were cast away and inert 
began to behave like “Prometheus Unbound".: 
They were full of confidence in their owns 
strength and reason defying everything. '£hi$ 
spirit resulted in what may he called adventurism 
in the political ainia. In Italy these were the days, 
of the Slorzas. the Medicis, the Botgias. who 
cared little about principles. Many of these had. 
conic from the lowest ranks of society. Some were, 
not even legitimate sons. Yet by sheer force and’ 
crafL they became rulers of their respective stales.,-- 
They rose like a meteor ; hut they vanished 
like a meteor. To the men of Machiavelli’s gclife 
ration, drastic action was kindness berause it 
caused the bloodshed and misery to end sooner; 
Caesar Borgia, the hero of Machiavelli, may haV* 
put the cities to the sack and slain thousands bm 
to Machiavelli all these acts were not bad because 
they had put an end to tire acts of other tyrant^/? 
In that age, then, the greater the success the 



higher w^s the esteem of the man, The means 
that he adopted were out of consideration. 

The Reformation was a movement within the 
);<rhurch itself. It wank'd to purify the Christian 
'I'laith from alien elements by which it had become 
.-Contaminated. The Renaissance and the Reforma- 
pt lion were the two forces which transformed the 
f fpediaevul times into the modern. It was during the 
•i: Renaissanee that unlimited faith in the omnipo¬ 
tence of reason first arose and led to the belief 
that society, human nature* history and the mys¬ 
tery of life, could he successfully explained with- 
, out the slightest reference to religion, tradition 
’~ or conscience. There were efforts to explain all 
these problems, while taking for granted that 
’ neither the eternal, lire supernatural nor the 
divine, need he even hypothetically admitted. 
.Then for the first time it was asserted, as the 
English utilitarians 'did later in the eighteenth 
, and the nineteenth centuries, that it was within 
human reach to construel and destroy human 
society at our own pleasure. This vain pretence 
proved fatal when it was put to lest by lire makers 
of the French Revolution. The English utilitarians 
Were also pathetically disillusioned when their 
dreamt utopia remained as unrealised as ever in 
spite of passing various Parliamentary Reform 
Acts basdd on the utilitarian principles. 

Regarding this overconfidence in the Italians 
of shaping their destiny according to their sweet 
Will, Prof. Villa!i has remarked that “we see the 
• spectac le of a great people who founded the grand 
institutions ol the Universal Church and the Free 
Communes, struggled victoriously against the 
Empire, created Christian Art. poetry, the Divina 
Commedin—and then note how that same people 
changing its cout«e. emancipated human reason, 
initiated a new science, a new literature, modern 
civilisation, yet simultaneously destroyed its poli¬ 
tical institutions and its liberty, corrupted tire 
Church, fell to the lowest depths of immorality, 
and became a prey to foreign conquest."" In the 
renascent Italy, scholastic method yielded 
place to philosophy, tire principle of authority 
felj before the onslaught of free reason and exa¬ 
mination. Phe study of natural science began 
and Leon Battista Alberti anil Leonardo da Vinci 
began to experiment. With the Discovery of 
'America by Columbus, a whole new world of 
Wonder and adventure was flung open. Classical 
learning revived, political science and the art of 
war were created. Machiavelli and Guicciardini 


began to write a hew political History in plate ol 
chronicles. “Brunelleschi created a new architec¬ 
ture, Donatello restored sculpture,. Masaccio and 
a myriad of Tuscan and Umbrian pointers pre¬ 
pared the way, by the study of nature, for Rap¬ 
hael and Michel Angelo.” 4 , 

It was at the same time a period of constant 
change and transition and was beset with numer¬ 
ous dangers. Old institutions and faiths coilld 
hold the ground no more, hut no new and stable 
one hrfd by that time arisen. Each individual, left 
to his own guidance, was solely ruled by personal 
interest, so moral corruption became inevitable. 

The Italian tyrants of this period had certain 
specialities which also helped to make a very de¬ 
based foim of life and politics at that time. lie 
was not necessarily of noble descent, nor even the 
first born of his house, lie might be a tradesman. 
He was very often a bastard, an adventurer of 
any kind, sometimes the commander of the army. 
The most important thing was that he must have 
the guts and audacity to face any situation, how¬ 
ever, odd it might be. File fifteenth century, in 
which Machiavelli was born, saw great tyrants 
like Boiso d'Esle at Ferrara. Sigismonrlo Mala- 
testa at Rimini, Francesco* Sforza at Milan, Fer¬ 
dinand of Aragon at Naples, and many other 
lords and princes who were all illegitimates and 
adventurers. The tyrants who were mostly 
usuipeis lived in a perpetual state of warfare and 
licence. Death was sudden and violent. Conspi¬ 
racies, treacheries and constant fear of reprjsa's 
arid of the loss of life and kingdom, made the 
tyrants behave like beasts lei loose for a short- 
while. Wrong-doing had no limits except expedi¬ 
ency for personal interest. But though they did 
.not hesitate to stoop to any meanness to attain 
their end, yet when they got what they wanted, 
they could not consider them safe in their posi¬ 
tion even for a single day. They, therefore, in¬ 
dulged in the most horrible forms of crime to 
terrify the intending rivals who were in many 
cases friends and members of the family of the 
tyrant. Phe tyrant had no peace of mind, he 
could trust no one. He had to reconquer his 
kingdom and his life every moment. 

In such a background, it is futile to expect 
personal courage, military valour or consider¬ 
ation for morality. The tyrant managed person¬ 
ally all the details of the administration and all 
arts and sciences as well as all laws of the gov-> 
eminent were born with him. This idea later 
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paved file way for the artificial creation of law during the time of Machiavelli’ The Ron 
by the statesmen for ruling the state instead of been reduced to a sly fox. 
its (few’s) being the product of historical and 
social forces. During the Middle Ages state, 
government, institutions, were considered to be 
the work of the Providence in which human will 
.and reason played no part. But duting the 


Rrtiaissance everything was thought to be the 
work *of man who, if foiled, could blame none 
• hut himself and fortune. This fortune was 
considered* a very significant force in shaping 
man’s destiny. 

Tyrants were # to he found everywhere, 
among popes, republicans and Neapolitan kings. 
Because of numerous intrigues and mutual dis¬ 
trust among the states, one state called for the 
aid, of a foreign country to thwart the rising 
power and fortune of another state. Thus the 
concept of the balance of power which played a 
very important part in later international deal¬ 
ings, was created out of this unstable condition 
of Italy during the Renaissance. 

The Italian of the Renaissance is a puzzle 
to us. In thought and intellectual development, 
he belongs to our time*. He rould appreciate and 
create the finest specimens of art and always 
felt disgusted at a coarse altitude or to a curb 
that was not elegant or of the most finished 
kind. But such a man, when it came to the 
question of politics, could easily slip to a state 
which may he aptly described in the words of 
Hobbes as "solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and 
short.’’ Bands of adventurers began to he formed 
and they sold their swords to the highest bidder. 
But these soon became insolent bullies, dictating 





The Middle Ages had no Idea of the : 
dern stale, of which the Renaissance laid, , 
first stone. The Middle Ages admitted no td: 
cnce between the conduct of tire individual 
of the public life, between private and 
morality, although the difference was then 
distinct that at any other time. The 
on the contrary recognised, even exaggerate 
this difference. In Machiavelli wc fiifd an efforlt# 
formulate it scientifically and he, by the force o| 
his own method, created a science of politics.. Bftt; 
in doing so Ire pushed the difference to extrc^Wfj 
conclusions without caring if some common feiy: 
lures and connections could be found between (fee 
two ; whether both public and private conduct 
might not pioceed from a common arid 
elevated principle. This is the main reason why 
Machiavelli was so much down-graded in Rfe 
moral estimate of different ages. V! 

Bui this piohlem of double standard be¬ 
tween private and public morality has not befttti 
solved even to-day. Though theoretically wo db> 
not admit that hypocrisy should guide foreign o£ 
internal policies of the state, yet in practiOBjf, 
mainly in international affairs and to a certain 
extent in domestic affairs too. the statesmen 
responsible for the formulation of state policy’, 
seldom follow the dictates of private virtue. Inf 
the so-railed free demoeraeies or in the socialist 
peoples’ democracies of the twentieth century, 
the most destructive weapons are being manu¬ 
factured and sharpened every day with the sob , 
intention of obliterating all the traces of lib,, 
terms to the master and became a greater -and its achievements in a few hours, though 
menace to the state which provided for them, everybody professes at the lop of his voice that 
than the enemy who was to he resisted by them, lie and his government want nothing but peace.? 
In such a condition, the aim of the hired soldiers and fraternity. This hyporritic. tragedy is being?: 


who should belter he called ruffians, was not 
fighting aifd victory, hut the spoils of the war, 
the lure of the unprotected women and gold. It 
should also he noted that these were mercenaries 
who came from outside Italy and the Italians 
themselves remained away from the hazards of 
war, thinking themselves well protected under 
the arms of these mercenaries. Valour, strength 
and self-confidence began to die down totally. 
The great personal courage and strength as also 
the brilliant military genius of the Romans by 
which they became masters of the world in 
ancient times, were completely lost before and 


enacted in the capitals of various countries, ih : 
the majestic hall of the U.N., on the charming 
lake sides of Geneva. There are very few COU-.I 
sciencious citizens—Bertrand Russel is a not* 
able example,—who 'decry the crime of theit 
national government in international relay 
lions. 

Machiavelli is the representative of the 
Renaissance in political theory. Tie was born in' 
Italy in M(>9. Italy at that time was divided into, 
five states : Neples, Milan, Venice, Florence), 
and the Papal state. Some of these states likbi 
Venice and Florence were republics; others^ 
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were governed , by despots and in some two 
Iprms of government alternated rapidly. In their 
relations with one another they were involved in 
Constant struggles earned on by diplomacy and 
War, the latter waged largely by mercenary 
armies. 

Be cause of this political ‘division and weak¬ 
ness of Italy she was always a tempting object 
to the larger political units that existed in C'r- 
muny, France and Spain. The various weak 
' .Italian stales or parlies invited tin: foreigners to 
assist them against their livals. Spain, specially, 
was the power on which the: Popes continually 
relied for the support of their temporal domi¬ 
nion in Italy. 

Maehiavelli was born a citizen of Florence. 

. where he entered public life at the age of 
twenty-nine. In 119}’, lie been me secretary to the 
second chancery, a body which by the constitu¬ 
tion ol Flcuenee at that time had the general 
'direction of the department of war and of the 
interior. He was in this post uplo 1512 and this 
period forms the' active part of his political life. 
During tli is time lie was engaged in concluding 
official correspondence to diplomatic missions 
in other Italian states and to powers elsewhere 
in Europe. He was also engaged in the rrorga¬ 
nisation of the Florentine militia. 

After the battle of Ravena in 1509, Spain 
. became victorious over France and with this the 
( Medici power which was subdued during 
the French hegemony was again on the ascendency 
. in Italy and Florence though she took no direct 
part in the battle that deposed her existing repub¬ 
lican government in favour of the Medieis in 1512. 
Maehiavelli lost his employment on ground of 
his •republican faith and was exiled from Flor- 
• ence. His name was involved in an unsuccessful 
conspiracy against the then government and he 
; was put to prison wlieie he was tortured bv the 
,. rope and the pulley to extort confession. The 
•' charge against him could not he proved and so 
>-■ he was finally released. He then retired to his 
_ parental farm in the c ountry-side where, he 
passed his Hays with the rustics in the day-lime 
: and during the- night he produced those monu¬ 
mental work-, for which the whole world remem¬ 
bers him. He wrote the ’'Discourse on the First 
■- Decade of litux I.ivius" and “The Prince.” “The 
'" Prince” was began a little later than the “Dis- 
.courts” Imt it was finished in 1513 while the 
“Discourses" were finished later. Maehiavelli dedi¬ 


cated the book to Lorenzo de Medici with die 
hope of getting an- employment hut he was totally 
disappointed by him. He wrote other works like 
the "Art of War” and the "History of Florence,” 
etc. In 1521, he was given some minor political 
employment by the Medieis. He diet! in 1527, a 
broken hearted man. 

The time during which Maehiavelli lived 
was full of difficulties all of which arc,found 
and multiplied in the ideas add life of the 
Florentine Secretary. It is naturally perplexing 
to behold the same man who in some pages 
sounds the praises of libei ty and virtue in appa¬ 
rently genuine sentiments and frank expressions, 
leaching elsewhere the principle of treachery and 
deceit ; how to oppress the people aiid secure 
the impunity of the tyrants. It appears some¬ 
times, when we go through the- pages of "The 
Piince. ’ that Maehiavelli is deriving a hellish 
delight in giving graphic descriptions of how to 
do away totally with all the qualities for which 
human beings are distinguished from the beasts 
Ibis is a part of bis nature and bis letters to oh 
diplomat frieifd Yelloii about his amourous ven¬ 
tures when he was nearly fifty and father of a 
few children prove 1 hat he *vas the typical child 
of the age of might-is-right and of almost total 
di-appearance of personal and public morality 
as we understand it normally. "The simple 
truth ’, Said J’ulver, "shorn of all casuistry and 
sophistry and anachronistic reasoning, is that 
lie- enjoyed the learning of his age and applied 
it to the problems Treated by the existing local 
and temporal conditions, that he was misled I y 
many erf the errors common to his generation and 
llmr he was deeply influenced—as a true child of 
the Renaissance— by the examples of Creek and 
Roman antiquity.”'’ But it must be conceded that 
though he was influenced by these factors pro¬ 
foundly. bis own original genius was not over¬ 
shadowed by them. A great genius like Machia- 
velii is not nmulddd only by circumstances, it also 
moulds the shape of things. 

He was a republican for fifteen years, then 
sustaining misery and persecution for his pro¬ 
fessed love for liberty lie begged to be employed 
in the service of the Medieis were it but “to 
turn a stone”," forgetting that he would have to 
eat his words in favour of republicanism with the 
bread that might he provided by the despotic 
Medieis. But it should be remembered that 
when we are studying the ideas of Maehiavelli 



we should not keep ourselves limited simply to 
ascertaining the fact whether, "The Prince” and 
(he “Discourses” were written by an honest or a 
dishonest man, by a republican or a courtier. We 
should also^ measure how far his ideas can stand 
the scrutiny of scientific criticism, for he is called 
the first modern political scientist. 

•If in it* al life wc recognise a difference be- 
Iwtym public and private morality (and we must 
note that everyone professes to be honest t then it 
becomes necessary to 'define the limits of ibis 
difference and investigate the tine principles of 
political integrity. But if we deny this difference 
as it has been done *by some it follows that in 
practice everything must be left to chance. That 
•would give all the* powers to the politicians who 
would feign the highest ail’d most immaculate 
viitues but at the' same time would commit the 
crimes condcnmable by both public and private 
motalily. Eormt'ilv the stale's wore run by aristo¬ 
crats who were guided by education and tradi¬ 
tion. But in modern times any and everyone can 
become the ruler of I lie stale whether he is pro¬ 
perly educated or not add the- bac kgiouud of many 
democratic 1 tilers is not always healthy. The impor¬ 
tance of certain moraJ standards and basic prin¬ 
ciples is essential in modern politics to cheek the 
evil designs of the pailv system yvliidi adopt al¬ 
most similar Machiavellian mean* to gain their 
ends. 

It has been argued that to understand “The 
Prince” it is not only necessary to go to the age of 
Machiacelli but also necessary to go to bis coun¬ 
try. It was meant for Italy yvhen she was in a 
very abnormal situation. Even then it may bo 
doubted if il was meant for all Italy. Eor after 
a study of the book il appears to be an esoteric 
treatise. But bis book cl id not remain limited 
within Italy. Its ideas travelled far and wide, 
throughout Europe and all the designing rulers 
and statesmen to fulfil their questionable desires 
exploited Machiuvelli’s study of a particular situa¬ 
tion and its remedie s. But they did not foisee, the 
fact that Maeliiavelli's prescriptions cannot In¬ 
applicable equally when there would be a vital 
change of circumstances. Il was forgotten that the 
“Discourses” also contain important teachings of 
Maehiavelli. In other words, the various rulers 
for their own advantage gave prominence to "The 
Prince” and Maeliiavelli’s republicanism was deli¬ 
berately ignored because till the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the democratic movement was not so signi¬ 


ficant. The sixteenth and the seventeenth dejiftf-' 
ries w'ere periods of the despots, autocrats aim 
absolute rulers who took from Maehiavelli those 
lessons which could perpetuate their iron ,gdfi 
on the people. “The Prince” was translated.,-Sjij 
diveise languages hut the translation sometimSff 
stood in the way of the appreciation of the ofigi,*,' 
nal. a‘ 

“The Piinee” and the “Discourses” contaiip 
almost the whole of Maehiavelli s iileas regarding, 
the role of the lawgiver. The two books are n6$. 
completely separate' or distinct as argued by some. 
.Not only that, both contain references to each 
other but also each contains ideas which have 
been developed in the other. 7 In a sense the two 
supplement each other to form a complete vieW 
of Maeliiavelli’s political thought. 

Eiom the very beginning it seems that he did. 
not care at all for the questions like the form of- 
government. Guicciardini and Giannotti were 
concerned vyith the composition of the Senate, 
the Gieal Council, the qualifications of the Gon«" 
f.ilonic r. the Signory, etc. Maehiavelli on the., 
oilier hand was interested in the stiAly of the' 
causes lor the rise and fall of nations or the states, 
how they ought to be govcrneAl and in what Way 
they might I.t* made strong and durable. 

The men of the: Henaissanee were rescued 
bom the arena of total anarchy anti corruption 
by two important movements: the Reformation' 
and the nation stale. Both of them considered, 
man as bad and incapable of doing good. Both 
wan led to make men honest and create a recons¬ 
tituted moral and material world to live in. Mar¬ 
tin Luther in Germany was the leader of the 
movement of religious reform. 

But Maehiavelli never bothered about the 
religious question in that light, lie w r as interested 
in religion to make it an instrument for the rul$r 
to secure obedience of the subjects. He engaged 
himself in the research of the ancient history of 
Greet e and Rome and in the study of his owtl 
lime with a view to bringing about a reconstilu-' 
turn of social and political unity by ensuring ther^ 
victoiy of public goo'd over private egotism. It'- 
seemed to Maehiavelli that this rebirth of a sense, 
of public good could not come from the old insti-, 
tution which the Renaissance had destroyed. This , 
was furliter complicated because of the uncom¬ 
mon wickedness arfd degeneration of men who 
crowded Maeliiavelli’s world. It was then clear f to 
him that this task could be accomplished -by ah 
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absolute sovereign, a tyrant who, while trying to 
achieve his personal ascendency, would establish 
indirectly the unity and order in the territory he 
would acquire. These examples can be found in 
France in l.onis \[ and bis suoessors and in 
Spain in Ferdinand and Isabella who trampled 
unscrupulously upon local and individual lights, 
but in this process founded together with their 
own power, the power of the. nation by establish¬ 
ing unity and dis< ipline. 

In “Hie Prince” Muchiavelli has eliminated 
sentiment and morality though the interest to him 
was not merely scientific, hut practical too. His 
method was consistent and logical. To develop 
his own theon arfd to serve the end he set before 
him. lie based it on the pci version of human 
character. Even in the Discourses where the ten¬ 
dency is to ddinire a republican government, he 
felt enthusiastic about the shrewd methods 
applied bv the Homan inlets. Thi-i aspect was 
fully developed in the pages of “The Prince."’ 
Marhiavclli had over-confMem e in the capacity 
of mail as he was imbued with the true spirit of 
the Renaissance. Failure ua.i the seal of Divine dis¬ 
approval to him and to the Italians in general of 
that peiiod. “It was almost a sin. Sufficient ver¬ 
satility of eliaiai ter. thus understood, would imply 
a perpetual adjustment of means to the needs of 
the moment, the ability to reverse a policy or a 
principle, at the call of expediency, and a readi¬ 
ness to compromise or renounce, the ideal.’’* 
There is failure because there is unwillingness to 
change with the wind. External forces are too 
strong to he regulated by the individual's own 
inner principles. Therefore, he who is versatile 
arid wise enough to realise the need ol the moment 
w*oulrl art accordingly and would command the 
“stars and fate”. Needless to say that such rea¬ 
soning led to dangerous doctrines in political 
thought and action. Morality as a concept inde¬ 
pendent of all worldly success and failure lost all 


it» importance. A ruler was to remember that be 
was living iii a world which he had not mrfdb and 
he could not be held responsible for what waB 
existing. He, therefore, need not he alarmed at 
the possibility of departing from a particular 
principle if it were imperative. Which meant that 
any fixed notion of right and wrong was outside 
the art of Government. 

Mat hiavelli’s admiration for antiquity, 
his indifference to Christianity and his hatred for 
Papacy, clearly prove that lie writ* influenced 
b\ paganism. He always advised his prince to 
he virtuous aiftl to him virtue meant the courage 
and eneigv to do both gooVl and evil. It is al¬ 
together different from the Christian conception 
of goodness and viilue. Me cannot he wholly 
blamed if he has failed to show respect to the 
church. Apart from the fact that most despicable 
crimes were committed in the most sacred temple 
of God in Horne, the view expressed by Maehia- 
velli in "The Prime’’ that faith need not he kept 
with the wicked or the heretic, was practised by 
the drill ell itself when it violated the safe conduct 
of lluss at Constant c and of Alfonso of Ferrara 
in Rome. 
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MARY PARKER FOLLETT : PIONEER IN MANAGEMENT THEORY 

By NAKENDIIA K. SKTII1 


In the historical development of management 
literature, Mary Parker Polled belongs to that 
arde«t group of thinkers who have identified 
llieinselvKs with tlu; slrfdy of ‘'organisational 
university” arid human relationships lather than 
with closely-defined administrative techniques or 
narrow business policies. As su<h. she appears 
both as a social philosopher anil as a business 
institutionalist. The first liail reveals itself in her 
repealed assertions about ‘ the problems of esta¬ 
blishing and maintaining human co-operation in 
the conduct of an enterpiisc." 1 Am the second 
(dement is cleat in her emphasis on the expei- 
mental nature of business” and the siguK-- 
< mice of industiy in the lie! of human activity v ‘ 
Hut, being a great believer in tbe all-embracing 
virtue of t n-ordinalion and integration, sl’c 
avoided rigidity in her management thinking. 
To her. business icpresei a great ilistitution 
and tbe sociological system of individual co¬ 
operation a greal strnctine of managerial >irt- 
porlance. Collalioialing on thiv ftamcwoik. she 
developed hci theoiv of human action vvh'uh ex¬ 
pounded ‘'the basic human emotions and forces 
that underlie the process ol organization. 1 

As a matter of fact. Maty Parker Foiled 
was not a ‘"business woman.”' She was initially 
inferestdd in political institutions and the oiirati- 
ism of the governmental maehint-iy. bite had 
written on various political ideologies and Ind 
gained acclaim as a ‘distinguished political 
scientist.” 1 ' It was. indeed, rather late in her 
creative years that she turned her atten¬ 
tion toward business writings and indusLtial lec¬ 
tures. This phenomenon might lead one to per¬ 
ceive a good deal of contradiction anti paradox in 
her writings. But, fortunately enough, such is 
not the case. She hrfd developed a broad perspec¬ 
tive in her socio-economic and political state¬ 
ments and as Urwick says, “a life time’s contact 
with practical social work and a profound intoiest 
in modern psychology had given her mind a prac¬ 
tical simplicity.” 7 Thus, both by practical eru¬ 
dition and by an intuitive state of mind, she was 
well-equippefd to analyze modern business situa¬ 


tions even while she was engaged in her political; 
writings. Further, it can also he shown that her 
acute philosophical grasp of business administr#- 
lion was present in an embryo form at this stage 
ol hei eieative life. 8 

but’ Innkr-Okcanu: Continuity 

Her initial pre-occupation with political sub¬ 
jects and dor-trines 'did not distort her vision be- 
eau>c she did not allow her political overtones to 
L*ct the* belter <>f her objective analysis. We do, 
however, lind enough instances in her later busi¬ 
ness writings that show beyond doubt the writers 
initial love and ‘devotion for political topics, bl!t 
the politics there is not that of groups or of 4 
particular lime, but, it is of mankind, and for 
all times/* bhe greatly extended her interests and 
energies and her managerial writings take the 
entire mankind and tbe whole universe as their 
action-centres. 11 * 

Though her writings are marked by an in¬ 
born simplicity of approach and a common frame, 
of reb rence. she was by no means a believer in 
the accepted and the overly traditional modes o! 
managerial hthaviour. She took her illustrations 
from everyday common occurences and adapter 
the ,-anie to busino-s situations." She breathed 
a new vigor into these common incidents and 
translated these into something of sustained import 
lance to business, It was this experimental 
charader of her writings that symbolized her 
"social experiments." 1 - And, again, she was a 
pioneer in her emphasis on the human factor in, 
management. Tbe tiaditional mode of thinking 
up to her day was more in tune with a limited, 
technique-orienlrtJ management. She opened ttC 
the field and broadened its dimensions to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Her strong upholding of the indi¬ 
vidual behaviour-pattern, group thinking, conti¬ 
nuous decision-making, etc., are some of the 
salient aspects of her anli-trdditional beliefs. 18 

It is, indeed, an irony of modern* manage¬ 
ment scholarship that relatively little critical 
attention has been paid to her writings. In spit* 
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01 thte almost prophetic viewpoints that she 
developed and in spite of the advanced state of 
her thinking, 14 incfdern critics have on the whole, 
paid scant attention to her rather limited output. 
It seems that management writers have paid 
greater attention to less creative persons than 
Foiled. And, it is we, indeed, who are the losois 
for it. A study of her writings, analyzed in a 
two-dimensional sequence of historical importance 
and modern application, can perhaps reveal not 
only the greatness ol her approach 1ml bring us 
nearer to a clear pereeplion of some of our own 
follies and diawhaeks in otir management theme's. 

Ess ENTIAL T11 EM l'.S 

Merrill has remarked about the profunditv 
of Folled's writings and has indicated the ex¬ 
treme directness characterizing her approach that 
makes "making selections from it a major prob¬ 
lem.” 1 '*' Yet there were certain recurrent theme's 
which she emphasized in her wailings. Here, we 
will present some of her original viewpoints and 
essential themes. 


The very aim of “organizational engineering”'' 1 
is to achieve control through effective unity. Tire 
nature of this unity is also termed as “tytal rela¬ 
tivity” by Foiled in a later study. 211 Foiled con¬ 
ceptualized the process of control through co¬ 
ordination as an all-integrating organism which 
fuses the various aspects anil components in a 
single unified entity. The concept of total rela¬ 
tivity or effective unity, which occurs rather 
often in her writings is a major contribution to 
the advancement of our thinking about the orga¬ 
nizational processes. 

Secondly, Foiled believed very strongly in 
the ever-changing and revolving aspect of our 
life. To her, the dynamic process of (linage ;.\as 
the sole reality and everything was subject to 
this phenomenon of change. She emphatically 
says. "Decision is only a moment in a process.”-'" 
It is in this interpretation of ‘decision-making 
and the impact of “change” on it that the psycho¬ 
logical character of her wtilings becomes at one* 
clear. 2 ’ She rallied this thought consistent!» 
and adapted it well to her later industrial writ¬ 
ings and lectures. 


Co-ordination 


Cony licit 


Folled’s intense belief in co-ordination and 
integration led her to emphasize the following 
four main principles of organization : 

1. Co-ordination by direct contact of the res¬ 
ponsible people concerned. 

2. Co-ordination in the early stages. 

3. Co-ordination as the reciprocal relating 
of all the factors in a situation. 

4. Co-ordination as a continuing process."’’ 

< Ur wick has studied these four principles at 

length and 'devoted a great deal of attention to 
various outer forces that led Foiled to establish 
this frame. 17 However, he has called these as the 
“four kinds of co-ordination” 18 while they, in 
fact, constitute only four degrees of co-ordination. 
Conceptual add internal differences between these 
do not exist ; they only reveal the four different 
stages that co-ordination can achieve in “a scheme 
of self-adjusting interests.” 31 ’ Foiled has also 
distinguished between collective control arid col¬ 
lective self-control. 20 Self-control implies the 
generation of control from within, rather than 
imposed by an outer body. To her, the process 
of , co-ordination is one of “interpenetration” 
pdfich cannot be enforced by an outside body. 21 


Though she gave a great deal ol attention to 
the integrative unity of business institution, she 
did not ignore the paradoxical natuie of conflict. 
Her thesis is that the role of conflict can he 
functionalized by positive measuies and that it* 
negative implications can be minimized by “sett¬ 
ing it to work for us.” 20 She suggests three 
main ways of dealing with conflict ; domina¬ 
tion, compromise and integration. 27 She exa¬ 
mines the pathological issues arising out of con¬ 
flict arfd its anli-dotc namely integration. Th“ 
theme of “progressive diffeiings" 28 that she sug¬ 
gests has a gieat managerial potential. Not only 
on the social level, hut also on an international 
level, the concept of non-aggressive, peaceful, 
progressive differings provides us with a signi¬ 
ficant tool for human relationship and adjust¬ 
ment. She also examines the relevance of symbo¬ 
logy in conflict and adjustment and in doing 
this, anticipates much of the present work in 
this area.-"’ Follelt’s contribution in the study 
of “constructive conflict”' 10 merits special atten¬ 
tion both in its social dimensions as well as in 
its industrial implications. The apparent social 
issues emanating from conflict are organizational 



disharmony, ill-defined communieational pattern 
ari'd* disintegration of the information-flow. And, 
ilk- obvious industrial aspects are the increased 
hostility between power groups, authoritative 
din cl ion and overly zealous reliance on control. 
l»\ her conscious emphasis on the constructive 
aspects of conflict, she has enabled the business 
administrators to view llie«e soeio-indusliial fac- 
toy in.a process of 'evaluation. " ,l whereby the 
,ruma:;<-rial values underlying these issues van he 
fully examined. Follett --Ilosses the sii'J'ij leant 
titiller than the <Irarnatie fra/ares ;iJ of the issues 
and thus comes very rli.se to a clear perception 
o! the so-called ‘"imlustri.il paradox.” :u 
• 

*11/ ,iv be ofh is a striking insight into 
llii n.ilm id human 'Harbins !o, exploring in 
rliplh the eoneepi of “ 01 eaiiiz.ui.ai engineermg'’ 14 
espi eiallv in ii> c om-e il-oi u nled overtones. What 
■ consent and lion do.-s it diilei from passive 
partii ipalion V is it llie sole answer to the 
dilemma of conflict { .'■'lie i urn eptuaiizes consent 
as an inactive statement o! fuillr and says that, 
“consent of the governed I is i not an adequate 
expression of democracy."’ :1- ' On the oilier hand, 
she defines participation as a process “relating 
the parts so that you have a working unit”™ and 
then goes on to distinguish moie vividly between 
consent and participation.This is an import"-at 
contribution to the modern behavioral science of 
“consent engineering” ,s and the allied fields of 
communication theory and human relations in 
management. 

Another of Follett’s major contributions to 
the study of modern administrative behavior is 
that she presented a strikingly original concept 
of power and its relationship to authority. 19 By 
the very nature of its meaning and rather dubi¬ 
ous semantical implications, power creates dis¬ 
turbing illusions in the minds of most students. 
Is power a 'destructive phenomenon or is it a 
fundamental concept in administration ? Follett 
believes that power is “simply the abiity to make 
things happen, to he casual agents, to initiate 
change.”' 10 A significant point is made when she 
makes a distinction between power and strength. 41 
Power need not necessarily he the sole function 
of strength ; it might generate even from one’s 
weakness. In other words, power as a functional 
concept is not relative to or dependent on one’s 

6 


strong points aifti high position.‘Sh© makes {ttyp 
dear when she identifies the “urge to powered 
with the satisfaction of being alive. 49 Power, JiH$ 
I’ollett’s jierspeclive, becomes an accOmpanfciv'-; 
menl of our very existence ; both the strong 
She weak ran exercise it and thus benefit from ti,*';;; 
application. This wide approach to power opens 
up newer dimensions and bigger aspects of this/'f 
concept which might prove In he advantageous in 

a business society. 11 "' ; i 

Control and Authority 

I lie question of control and authority, too,.' 
has lx .-a tit aled in an experimental nature in hefv 
writing*.." llie idea id a supiemc control or ,U 
final authority is foreign to her thinking. Her. 
laith in functional authority and functional res-‘ 
poiixibilili leads her in appraise the environment 
where “cadi individual has final authority for’ 
his ow.n nllolldd task.’" 1 '’ She emphasizes tb© 
weaknesses inherent in a process where “the pre-.'. 
sillent delegates aullim ity ." 4 " The phrase “ddte*' 
gated atilhotirv” would imply that “your chief 
executive lias the "right’ to all the authority, but . 
that it is useful to delegate some of it.” 41 In her. 
concept, authority belongs to the job and stay*/ 
with llie job. |S And then, she expresses in cle&r ' 
terms that '"delegation of authority should be an 
obsolete expression.” 19 What did she actually 
mean by this ? Did she stand for a centre®!**^ 
mode of enterprise IN'n. She suggests a funfi* 
lional break-down of authority' whereby eich/ 
person doing a particular operation would COBft-- 
mand full authority over the phase of the job.', 

She brings the point to its logical rationale Byv 
"terming authority as “a matter of interwOBVr. .-.g 
mg”-"' 1 in keeping with the essence of organization 
which is the interweaving of functions. She SUg-- ^'2 
gests two Significant points of departure by in¬ 
troducing llie concept of ‘"cumulative autho-' 
rity”’-' and, “the system of cross functioning.”® 4 
In this framework, her analysis of power, con¬ 
trol and authority reaches deeply into the realms; 1 
of sociology, psychology and poitieal discipline*, 
which, in turn, impart new dimensions to the 
knowledge of management. 

» 

Leadership 

Follett has treated the process of leadership 
at length in her various papers. 51 Leadership 
constitutes an area of inquiry where the various 
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.disciplines of human learning come together in 
•'ft unified concept. Follelt's analysis of leader¬ 
ship off< is an e< led it; approach to the study of 
this idea. She invalidates most of then curient 
thinking ahoul the (unctions of the chief execu¬ 
tive and a leader."’ Her definition of a leader 
as ‘"the man wlm can show that the older is inte¬ 
gral to the situation’ ineiils great attention. Her 
emphasis on tile '"law ol the situation 1 makes 
leadeiship a functional concept and not an autho¬ 
ritative dogma. Her idea ol a leader is one who 
“can see it whole’’ and "to whom the total inter¬ 
relatedness is most < Iclu ' and this is one more 
valid extension ot hci them) of business inte¬ 
gration.' 7 

She distinguishes between the three positive 
aspects of leadership, nainly. the leadership oi 
function, the leadeiship of personality and the 
leadership of position.J he visional) aspects 
of sound functional leadeiship are paramount in 
her concept when she savs that, “the most suc¬ 
cessful leader of all is one who sees another pic¬ 
ture not yet actualized."" 1 ’ In a later paper, she 
introduces a now aspect of leadeiship entitled 
‘‘multiple leadership" 11 " hv which she refers to 
the role ol lesser leadens in the ii/ilustrial pers¬ 
pective. Juleitwined with liei detailed exposi¬ 
tion of tile vaiious fmies emnpiising the con¬ 
cept of leadeiship is the thread of “the common 
purpose”’’ 1 which unis throughout her writing-. 
Follctt carried hci point ol eo odinalion and inle- 
grative unite in ahno-l cveiy pli.e-c ol business 
operation and Inu m, dements mi leadership too, 
are no i.veplion to this mle. 1 - 

W'e have examined the essential themes of 
FolloU's writings in this section of the study. 
Her id, ■as on eo-mdinatioii. (onflkt, consent 
enginnuing, power, authmilv, organization and 
leadeiship idler a sinking cmisisteney of thought 
and eontiniiilv of logic. In fact, her new ration¬ 
ale on social judgment and managerial values is 
80 novel in its s upr that I'rvvirk has termed it 
a ‘'mental revolution.I his opinion, however, 
is not shared hy two critics Merrill and llopf, 
respectively. The former concedes profound 
truth and convincing realism to her but still 
finds the “influence of hayol. Taylor and Gantt’' 1 ' 1 
in her papers. The latter, though willing to rail her 
a “distinguished political student, philosopher, 
and student of business administration”, is against 
assigning her a position as “a pioneer in scienti¬ 
fic management.” 0 " 


Conclusion 

The earlier socio-political and the latef mana¬ 
gerial themes, as reflected in the writings of Mary 
Parker Follett, display a striking sequential ‘deve¬ 
lopment of her business ideologies. She remains, 
in essence, a statesman among business thinkers 
and a perceptive poilician among organizational 
expeiis. Her pioneeiing ideas in the realm of 
co-mdiiuition, conflict, consent, control and- 
authority, and leadership, convince modern 
scholarship about the validity and justification 
of the multi-dimensional focus of her universalist 

l 

approach. 

Her deep-sealed theories of managerial 
mganizalion, creative integration and circular 
Ik hav ior are as much true today as they were 
novel when they first appeared. Tin present 
age. with all ils reseatell-centred intellectual 
curiosity, ps)ehologieal innovation and automated 
wisdom, can still distill a good amount of practi¬ 
cal thinking and sound conceptual business ad¬ 
vice limn Mary Parker Folletl’s writings. They 
mav lack the modern overly anxious “parMcu- 
laiUtic’’ notions, but they abound in visionary 
judgment and universal concepts—the real intc- 
gial management view. 
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LIFE WITJI AN ARTIST 


By MRS. DEVI PRASAD HOY CIIOWDIIHRA 

Vi l 


Dkvi I*1 * \ii s ivotk bring so much in demand 
Hillin' in tin - hum of ml or literary enlorpiise, 
Jlis name frequently daws tin* allenlion of the 
puhlie. 'I he desire lo ime; ligate this man is, us 
is lo he expected, lather prolific. Pul the photo¬ 
graphs of the atli.-l which appear intermittently 
in the journals in connection with his work and 
the rumours that me woven around his name, do 
not pieseni him as a very inviting personality. 
Vet iriesistihle emiosjty brings many a stranger 
to the premises of the School and our residence. 

Yisilois come to our place at odd hours — 
not always to meet tin* artist hut for the sake of 
sight seeing, if l nun say so. The School of Arts 
is much talked of. It is a fashion to pay a visit 
to the place. 

Once a gentleman from Bengal came to 
Madras in connection with some dance recitals. 
One evening he look if into his head to pay a visit 
to our artist. When the watchman announced his 
presence, lie was immediately 1 old to usher him 
in. My liuslnitfd gave him a cordial reception 
which encouraged the stranger lo repeat his 
visits. Though he looked rattier dubious and 
funny at the outset, he gradually changed his 
attitude and became less reserved. One day he 
could not check himself any longer and came out 
with the thought that was disturbing his mind : 
“Why was Devi Prasad so easily accessible ? 
Does he not know that it eliminates the awe 
which encircles his name so long as he remains 
unapproachable to the general puhlie ! His posi¬ 
tion demands a certain amount of isolation.” To 
substantiate his view he. cited the instance of 
another public figure who kept himself aloof from 
all social contacts. Though l was quite amused 
at the time, an after-thought made me wonder 
whether there was not some truth in what he 
said. For 1 have noticed on several occasions that 
men who came with trepidation before the stal¬ 
wart figure of the artist with his severe expres¬ 
sion, became hold enough to assert themselves, 
the moment they found that the veil of mystery 
hacf been lifted from his person. 


Then then* were the young tourists, men 
and wtiiifii. who rame lo meet Devi Prasad and 
pav their u spiels to him. They had some sort 
of nuiiiei lion with Saniinikclan, the place where 
the go al, poet of out land--Rabindranath Tagore 
—spent most ol his life. "Their loyalty to 
the poet made them blind to the defects of t^he 
institution. To them all that was connected wuh 
tin* name of Tagore was beyond criticism. The 
cndui'-in-m in this inspect was more pressing 
among the women members of the party. When 
m\ hu’.-band denied the existence of Tagore 
tiiuMc as such- according to him it was a 
mixluie of old elassiial tunes with the folk songs 
in a crude form, on which the poet experimented 
to popularize the songs written by him—the 
young ladies were shocked beyond words and in 
their excitement tried to’prove by argument the 
falsity of his belief. Bill when the artist squash¬ 
ed them at each point, one of them admitted 
most pathetically that she was incapable of argu 
ing with him and that she would bring another 
wlio shared her conviction to do so. At which 
my husband followed the only course left to him 
and that was to witSdraw from arguing and turn 
the trend of the conversation. 

Mr. Waverley Nichols, author of the ‘Verdict 
on India’ paid a visit to the artist’s studio in the 
School without the latter being aware of the fad. 
Perhaps his motive was to give surprise visits 
lo the places of importance in order to present 
them to the public of the western countries in 
tln ir true colour. In his enthusiasm for the 
mission he carried his experiment lo the extreme. 
He recorded his impression about Devi Prasad 
after seeing him at his workshop, if I may give 
that name to his studio, and without even peep¬ 
ing into the room where the artist’s finished 
works were exhibited. We were, therefore, sur¬ 
prised to learn from a friend that he hati given 
a page to Devi Prasad in his book describing 
him as a brilliant conversationalist and hardly 
touching the subject for which he is known 
throughout India and abroad. If all Mr. Nichol’i 



verdicts were based on such inadequate inspec¬ 
tions, one cou5d not be blamed if one doubted 
whether his judgment was dependable. 

On another occasion a judge of the Madns 
High Coni;l, an Englishman, came to see the 
artist while he was busy modelling. Since the 
peon bad definite orders not to disturb him on 
any ‘account, he most politely explained his posi¬ 
tion to*the gentleman. A jiMge to go hack because 
the artist was busy, and a white man to boot ! 
It was unthinkable. So he took the law into his 
own hands and knocked violently at the door ol 
the studio. The door came slightly ajar and a 
niifd-hesniearcd figure in khaki apron came out. 
fh% looked tired and preoccupied. That he was 
'displeased at the disturbance was evident from 
his expression. 

“Yes, what can I do for you ?" said he. The 
judge retoiled in a \exed lone : “Will you 
please tell Mr. Chowdhurv that Justice 1>. is 
wailing to see him ?” 

VIhen the man in the khaki apron declare 1 
himself lt> be the waul'd indivMual. the English¬ 
man was fill ions and went away with a thieat to 
report him to the Pti^eiftal for playing the fool ! 
In all probability he discovered the truth befoie 
he can iul the thieat into elicit and cur-ed the 
Eoveiniiieni which put at the head of an insliiu- 
tion a man who--" pioprr jilaee shonhl liaye hem 
with lho-r vi ho were mentally dcranced ! 

being ihi 1 wife ol an arli-'l. I have a few 
advantages to roimlei -balance rn\ mnneious 
diilii ultics. It is init testing to he present at the 
meeting.-, of reputed pei'.dualities and undoubted 
lv I enjoy this privilege. Sri Hurirfilranalli 
Chattopadhyaya. a well-known poet of India, has 
the sporadic inspiration to vi«it our aitist. Their 
ideas and attitude toyyards life are poles apart 
and yet they thoroughly enjoy each other's com¬ 
pany when they meet. They have one common 
ground and that is. llicv are both in love with 
music. When the poet comes to our place, the 
rooms vibrate vvilh the sound of classical Ilindus- 
thani music. Ilarindranalh was aware of my hus¬ 
band's love for the art hut he had a pleasant sur¬ 
prise when he found how well the artist’s ears 
were trained to respond to and take up the strains 
of any tune that he sang. IVol having learnt scien¬ 
tifically Devi Prasad does not open his mouth in 
public but with a sympathetic listener by his side, 
he becomes completely oblivious of his drawbacks 


and throws his sonorous voice into the sir. Thfei 
start exclamations of appreciative words sach aj 
suhash, bahul achha, cluilo bhai from both sid^l 
The little timepiece goes on tickling away th 
hours 1ml who < arcs to listen to that ? All wdrl 
Inis to vyait when artists are inspired. - 

We have occasional visits from yet anothft 
lover of music. This is Sri Dilip Kumar Roy tt 

P.iiuliehei ty. The-e arc very raio, of coui$$ 

' * 

since in this ease also nothing common exiiM 
between the two men except their zeal for miUfci 
Dilip kumat is a believer in the theory of renuh 
rial ion while Devi Prasad worships S1iakli,-y 
manifestation of power in any form. To him lift 
is all real and every hit of it must be lived to till 
brim. Negation of life finds no place in hh 
thoughts. Dilip Kumar usually sings bhajan 
songs in praise of Cod, whose tunes are in most 
eases of a lighter strain. Devi Prasa'd looks fol 
pure classics, to l/e sung in the thungri style, 
w hit h’In jugs in his mind’s eye the figure of g 
beautiful woman each of whose movements 
beguiles and inspires the man. 

Another uncommon personality who pay€ 
animal visits to our bungalow is Sadhu Omkai 
from Nandi Hills, in Mysore State. He began his 
life as a teyolutionarv under the banner of Sri 
tiiohiudo Chose of Calcutta, the Sage of Pondb 
i hern as he is called now. lie was convicted 
while veiy young for complicity in some case 
of that pei io'il and spent a long span of his life 
in eapiivitv. Twice he attempted to escape from 
piisou .uni was livaptured. As a result his period 
ol inc.uci'ialion was enhanced. While in jail his 
outlook on life underwent a thorough change and 
he started what lie called his life of satfhana . It 
is inti i es| ing lo hear him repeat the story of Txifl 
lib 's cxpeiii tiers. fl< is a thinker. When he 
come.- we have animated discourses on philosoy 
plural subj els. E as often is the case, remain in 
die ba<ken.uni! and try to amass as much wis¬ 
dom as itiv receptive powers would permit me to 
do. Sodlniji is very accommodating, yet at times 
even he finds it difficult to accept all the view's) 
of the aitist as gospel tiuth. Hut indomitable 
Devi Prasad asserts himself till the end. 

1 must now describe an incident connected 
with an nnexpeetd.l parsonage. This was none 
other than the Countess of Williogdon, then 
Viccrene of India. She came to pay a visit to 
Madras, the place where she spent a considerable 
period of time when Lord Willingdon was tht 
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I .Governor, for which (Jitv, I presume, she had i occasion, the students who passed by threw’ 

corner in her hear!. furtive glance at their guru tq examine his Slid.’’ 

... It was the mouth of December. The Christ- den transformation. But no sooner had they fin- 
mas holidays were about to commence. My <-*d their eyes on him than tiieir expression 

husbaifd was packing up his tilings to go to changed into that of wonder mixed with am»se- 

Ootueamund to do some Government job. I had ment. In order to conceal an outburst of laugh- 
no intention to slay back. Since Ooty would be ter, they turned their heads and hurried away 

too told I decided to go to Bangalore with our from the place. This disconcerted the arList, but 

son. he had no time to make enquiries and bring 

tVIy husband took a fancy to some Persian them to tusk for their funny and unmannerly 

cupels add pun-ha-ed a few for our drawing behavioui. He looked daggers at them and bit 
room. 11 1 esc I bad no desire to leave at the bis lips with suppressed anger. A doctor friend 

mercy of the rats. Since we were not aware of who was staying at the premises discovered the 

a “PitAI Pipei” who could rid us of these pests, root of all this trouble, lie pointed out, to the 

we had to take to Llie only course left. We rolled perplexity of the artist, that one of his so;ks 

tile in up with napthalene balls after spraying was white while the other was black ! What was 

them well with Flit. (1). 1). T. still being an to be done ? There was no lime to lose. Quick 

unfamiliar substance, I and then dumped them came the inspiration of the artist. He brough* 
on the ebaiis. his black pigment and instructed the friend how 

I left for Bangalore a day or two before my to turn white into black by some bold touches 
husband, being quite satisfied with my pre- of the brush ! It must have been a sight to see 
cautionaiy measures. The morning of the day N the doctor kneeling besftle the artist and per- 
the School was to close the artist received a forming the task briskly. For the first time and 
phone message from the Government House to perhaps for the last, the hands which were prae- 
say that the Vieeriene was coming to see his tised in holding the surgical instruments held 
work and the School. He was in a fix. Within the brush of an artist. 

an hour’s time be had to arrange the classes Peculiarities and abnormalities are the basic 
which were in a disrupted condition, spread the foundations of my home. While people have io 
carpets in his drawing room and bring it to its move about from place to place in search of 
normal stale, and last hut not least, make him- variety and entertainment, change of scenes and 
self presentable to receive the guest. atmosphere is a normal event of my everyday 

When he came down quite ready for the life. 
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Individual And Collective Morality 
And Honour 

(The Modem Review, July, 1909) 

There are many things which are 
cohsidered criminal in individuals but are 
said *to be justifiable, even glorious in the 
case of nations. A man who commits 
murder and robbery is a criminal, but 
nations undertaking aggressive wars of 
conquest and tfyeir leaders are considered 
heroic. Lying is dishonourable in an indi¬ 
vidual, but diplomacy, which is often ‘lying 
for the good of the State’ is thought harm¬ 
less and necessary. Backbiting and tale¬ 
bearing are considered mean, contemptible 
and dishonourable in individuals, but are 
encouraged by the State. Evesdropping 
and opening,and reading other people’s 
letters arc dishonourable when private 
persons do these things, but it is allowable 
for the agents of a State to do them. But 
whatever the state # of public opinion may 
be to-day, the men who do these criminal 
and dishonourable things, whether as pri¬ 
vate individuals or as agents of the State, 
certainly become degraded and corrupt. 
And those States which require such agents 
in large or increasing numbers, are rotten 
at the core and cannot long endure. 

In society too, and in the commercial 
relations of nations, there are similar things 
calling for comment. For instance, unres¬ 
tricted competition, the regulation of wages, 
by the simple rule of supply and demand, 
are considered quite proper. But morally, 
how are these defensible ? If your brother 
has to starve owing to these commercial 
and industrial methods of yours, are you 
not responsible ? A commercial or indus¬ 
trial war may be as cut-throat an affair 
as actual warfare; and the payment of 
starvation wages by capitalists, is not far 
removed from robbery. 

Official Threats 

Lord Morley has, through his Under¬ 
secretary, threatened to take drastic steps 
7 






to punish “those who Were exrit£ng| 
loyalty while themselves keeping in a* 
background.” He was of opinion that/ 
was necessary for the safety of the 
that these rebellious agitations and W&|1 
of feeling should not be permitte<||^ 
attain maturity. We are sorry we 
congratulate his Lordship either on 
sources of his information or on the wis 
of the steps he proposes to take. The$sf§ 
no rebellious movement in India that 1 
know of. If there be any conspirators'!^ 
them be punished by all means. But 
as His Honour Sir Edward Baker says/' 
the effort to secure the co-operation of, 
people, there is to be no nice discriminate 
between the guilty and the innocent, 
if the drastic Calcutta Police Bill is meal 
to provide for the kind of punishment 
tern plated, then it is easy to underst 
what kind of movement or movements at 
meant. It is an irony of fate that whil 
typicallly despotic orienal monarchies art 
growing more and more democratic;* 
democratic and liberty-loving people ltyf 
the British are feeling compelled in incre.a#f|, 
ing measure to curtial popular liberties §* 
India. As for there being no nice discrimjf§| 
nation between the guilty and the innocettf 
we are afraid that has been the practice 
in many cases hitherto; this declarat 
may only embolden the police to make 
practice more universal. In the absent' 
of any emergency, the rushing througlj < 
the Police Bill before the birth of th^| 
enlarged councils has an ugly look. - ■ 


Co-operation and Unrest 




m 


(The Modern Review, August, lddd*; 

The Advice to co-operate with 
Government is a counsel of perfection, 
it is difficult; to understand what is meant ji 
by the “Government.” In India if that, 5 
word means anything it means the local-’,* 
official, very often* the District Magistrate. 
Moral support is to be given to him very 
often not in the interest of the people but to, $ 
suit the convenience of that officer anji oSf;;- 






‘ itiirtign administrators and exploiter;!. 
; lhe Government stand really in need of 
co-operation of the people, it should 
ride rough-shod over their feelings, 
abjure their susceptibilities and wound their 
|||<Jttsibilli!ties. 

Sf'V- Mr. Gokhale has been playing the role 

I m an apologist of the Government. We do 
|i»ot find him laying stress on those causes 
l&hich have brought about the present 
'vuhdersirable state of affairs in this country. 
jHe has not condemned the attitude which 
^(Viscount Morley of Blackburn has assumed 
Rewards the question of the Partition of 
feifengal- We ask the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale if 
|||fb sincerely believes that the present unrest 
Pjfirt least in Bengal can be cured unless and 
fedntil the Partition is done away with or 
I' greatly modified on lines suggested by the 
pleaders of public opinion in that province? 
&i.We ask him again if he thinks there can be 
produced rest in the country by breaking 
8/ up all the beneficent organizations of the 
(^[people on the flimsy pretext that they are 
||j»tmlawful associations, by deporting persons 
K, ; .Without trial or by transporting persons for 
life and confiscating their property for 
paging alleged war against the King by 
^Beans of poems? Is this the way to secure 
jypp-operation? Mr. Gokhale deplores that 
!y‘the worst harm done by this propaganda 
K.was that it had unsettled the minds of the 
g’-'student population of the country.’ But 
$£4does he believe that the mind of the 
l^jtiidents has been settled by branding them 
fjM dacoits, by police surveillance, by the 
, . |?tsley Circular, the recommendations of the 
v. University Commission, and the attempts 
4/ that are being made to stop the progress of 
|'high education in this country? Economic 
jy causes have contributed very largely to the 
y .'production of the present unrest. Our old 
^industries have been crushed; our trade has 
4 been destroyed; the land is very highly 
jpdaxed. There is almost no avenue to dis¬ 
junction in any direction to ambitious men. 

The commissioned ranks of the army are 
$y closed against the children of the soil. Posts 
Hf-pf responsibility and k-ust carrying high 
||#alary are almost monopolised by foreig- 
: ; liers who have hardly any sympathy or 
[.'community of interest with those out of 


whose taxes they are maintained. Famines? ,/ 
desolate large tracts of the country almost > 
every year and yet very little is dqne to 
prevent their recurrence. Mr. Gokhale 
should have laid stress on these causes of »y 
the present unrest. 


Christian Phillanthropy and Indian 
Factory Acts 


(The Modern Review, November, 1909) 

The English manufacturers having set 
their hearts upon the dest-uction of Indian 
industries are trying to do this under the 
guise of phillanthropy. The factory la\^s 
which are enacted from time to time are 
an instance in point. The manufacturers 
compel the Indian authorities to make laws 
which are certainly not called for in India 
and which do not benefit those in whose 
interests they are ostentatiously under¬ 
taken. The repeal of a low duty on the 
manufactured cotton goods of Manchester, 
the coercion of the Indian Government to 
impose an import du*y on the American 
long-stapled cotton which was necessary 
for the Indian spinners to mix with their 
short-fibred one, the forcing of the Hindus 
and the Musalmans to observe the Chris¬ 
tian Sabbath for the labourers of their fac¬ 
tories, although the number of iheir own 
festivals on which they stop work is 
more than that of the Sundays observed in 
Christian countries, are a few of the long 
list of measures inflicted on India. The cry 
is, more factory acts are still to come. 

Have those philanthropists of England 
whose hearts bleed for the so-called hard 
lot of the Indian factory hands and who 
are, therefore, leaving no stone unturned 
to make them happy, ever turned their 
attention to the lot of the. clerks and those 
servants who are on the ministerial ^nd 
menial establishments of the British Indian 
Government and done anything to remove 
iheir. grievances and better their conditions 
of existence? Why, the subordinate judicial 
service—composed of Graduates who under¬ 
stand and administer law and justice better 
than the members of the Indian Civil—the 
heaven-bom-service as it. is called, is very 
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badly' 'paid' ‘and is' pven*mr**$ --„„ ,, 7 . . ^.,., 

result that many fall victims to various requited that they should be 
ailment^—most notoriously diabetes, and length from tile enlarged council# as 
yet nothing has been attempted so far to ai practicable. ”, \ 

inquire into their state of affairs or arae- Mussalman graduates of at least ,' 
liorate thdir condition. The employees of years’ standing have been given the yp| 
the subordinate medical, postal and tele- But the generality of educated Muss 
graph departments are not treated so well not having obtained that right, and 
as tfieir comrades are in other civilized of their co-religionists of undoubtedly lc^ 
coifn tries,—it would not be a strong ex- education having got it, there is disconf 


in the ranks of the educated Mahc 
dans. 

In fact, the British rulers of Ir 
dislike nothing so much as the edu^t 
Indian, be he Hindu or Mussalman/ 


pression to, say that they are regularly 
sweated,—and yet the hearts of the philan¬ 
thropists are bleeding for the Indian factory 
hands and not fo» others. 

The laws in operation in the lea _ _, ... ... 

gardens in Assam are such that even the tian or Parsi, Sikh or Jain. And were it 
late Babu Kristo Das Paul, C.I.E., was for the exigencies of the Divide-and-I 
obliged to refer to them as legalising slavery, policy, and the rejuvenescence of Turkfe 
The coolies work under conditions which and to some extent of Persia'also, as Isl 
are hardly better than those of slaves. 

Yet because these gardens are mostly 
owned by Englishmen, therefore the philan¬ 
thropists of England will not raise their 
little finger to have those repealed or 
altered or make the lot of the coolies happy. 

It is an open secret that Sir Henry Cotton 
did not get the * office of Lieutenant 



powers, and the presence of 
too, in close vicinity with India as a 
ruling country, the educated Mussalmartjj^J 
too, would not have got the slight recog^Jf 
ration that they have received. 

But it does not much matter who get#i| 
the vote or who does not. For though 'fjSjii 
the new councils there are to be mote§|| 
Governor that was his due because he tried members, and more discussion than beftoMgfrd 
to ameliorate the condition of these coolies, and though, as new features, there are to twr|| 

In a country where millions have to supplementary questions following inter^pjj 
thank their stars if they can get even one pollutions and also resolutions, the nc 
scanty meal a day, regulating the hours of official majorities being shams (as they arf/|| 
labour in the case of the mill hands, whose not wholly elective Sind will comprise? 
long hours are voluntary, is entirely un- European members too) the officials will b$^j| 
called for and can by no stretch of language quite as powerful as before. And of this wdbt! 
be called philanthropic. do not in the least complain. He is a foQ&jw 

who asks or expects his opponent to 
generous or unselfish. A privileged class 
aliens has never parted with an iota otSsl 
power unless obliged to do so. And whatfj#§ 
By the Indian Councils Act of this proof is there of our strength to impel the,,'I 
year and the Regulations issued in connec- rulers of India to conciliate us? Rather wUl ;$Jj 
tion with it, educated non-Tslamic Indians they be justified in self-defence to seek-.tCwM 
have been completely outwitted and non- make us weaker still. , 

plussed by the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy. It may indeed be said, what does tfcglj. 
As educated men, as .graduates, as members matter though some Indian members <%$| 
of the learned professions, as payers of council be nominated? If they be patriotic^ 
taxes, they are nowhere. If accidentally they Ihey will side with the elected member»*$ 
be landholders of a certain standing or and make the popalar cause victorious, ^! 
members of District Boards or Municipal And if they are not patriotic, whose fault,:-'#* 
litres, they are the ablest, the most indepen- is it? Certainly yours and theirs, but,not of/: 
dent, and most influential men in the the Government. A plausible argument pofe 


The Reform Scheme 


(The Modern Review, December, 1909) 
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thfc freest 


v',doubtt But • are not there in 
^countries plenty of men who seek their own 
‘.'••interests rather than the interests of the 
Country at la rite? England is a free eo fin tty. 


; ; But what are the Lords doing there now? 
.'.Are they not going against the interests of 
the nation? So, however free or patriotic 
a nation may be, you can never obtain a 
partly-elected non-offical party of opposi¬ 
tionists quite as powerful and effective as 
if they were all elected men. 

It has been said that the Regulations 
infringe the terms of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion and the King-Emperor’s Message as 
.regards religious neutrality. But when were 
' these terms observed in the spirit or to the 
letter? In the matter of public appoint¬ 
ments, particularly in the military line, 
and as regards admission to volunteer corps, 
and in the administration of criminal 
justice, there has always been discrimina¬ 
tion against Indians. The only new depar¬ 
ture is that a new favoured class has now 
been created. 

It has been further said that the Regu¬ 
lations are guilty of favouritism. But this 
sort of criticism shows that we Indians are 
too' simple-minded to be politicians and 
statesmen. When did the British rulers of 
India set their hearts upon unifying all 
Indian races and creeds,—upon building up 
an Indian nation? It is no easy task to govern 
a foreign people. Whatever weapon comes 
handy must be used. Favouritism will be 
resorted to so long as that is the safest 
method;—only the favourite of today must 
ipake room for the favourite of tomorrow, 
as the case with the wives of much-married 
fellows. 

Many have wondered why Mussalmans 
alone must everywhere have the preference 
here because they are in a minority, there 
because they are politically important’' 
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- and' therefore unable to take care of them¬ 
selves, and \yhy Hindus even when in a 
minority do not require any prptection. 
Well, the blunt truth is the Mussalman is 
a free citizen in some countries of the 
world, but will you point oUt in what 
country a Hindu is a bom citizen? If you 
do not recognise the citizenship of the 
Mussalman in India, he may if so inclined, 
migrate lo Persia or Turkey. A helot - is a 
helot and a citizen is a citizen; that is the 
long and short of it. 

Of course the Regulations might have 
been made less deliberately insulting. There 
is no offence necessarily meant in giving a 
Mussalman separate representation. If the 
same classes of men of the same standing 
as regards wealth or education had - been 
given the vote or the right to stand as can¬ 
didates, irrespective of creed, no one would 
have thought that there was any intention 
to insult or humiliate non-Muslims. But 
we should remember that we have been 
the sharpest critics of the British rulers of 
India. Why do we forget that every dog has 
his turn ? If we apply the blister we should 
be prepared to receive pin-pricks. 

“But why not make the best of it?” Of 
course it is worthwhile. People do not for¬ 
sake the Kolar Gold Fields and flock to the 
sandy rivex--beds where gold may be found 
in infinitesimal quantities. Men who are 
or may be otherwise usefully occupied, 
should not plunge the country into party 
or personal strife for an empty honour. But 
those whose time hangs heavy on their 
hands, or who require some handle to their 
names, to acquire importance, may try the 
game of canvassing for votes, if they can 
do so without feeling any loss of self- 
respect. For we do not say that the enlarged 
councils are absolutely unmitigated shams. 



GANDHIAN SOCIALISM—A STUDY 
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Gandhi —A Socialist oh A Bourgeois ? 

, • • 

Controversy has ragdd round the question as 
to whether Gandhi was a socialist or a bourgeois. 
Scholars and leaders with Marxist leanings have 
condemned him as “an agent of the capitalists,” 1 
while others have maintained that the Candhian 
doqfrine of Sarvodaya was better socialism than 
Marxist Communism. In any case, two things 
can he stated with reasonable certainty. First 
that Gandhi was not a bourgeois thinker in the 
usual setise of the term. Even a prominent Com¬ 
munist has admitted that, “Gandhi in his life 
and teaching was the very anti thesis of the bour¬ 
geois”, and that, “it is silly to aver that Gandhi 
acted as the conscious and willing tool of the 
bourgeois.” 2 Second is that he was not a social¬ 
ist in the Marxist sense of the term as he hud 
no faith in the doctrine of Class War. 

Yet the whole spirit of Gandhian thought 
was socialistic. He had the same extreme con¬ 
cern for the suppressed and the oppressed as 
Marx had and the cause of the ‘have-nots’ is as 
much the bash sentiment of Gandhism as of 
Marxism. “I am working for winning Swaraj”, 
he wrote, “for those toiling and unemployed 
millions, who do not get even a square meal a day 
and have to scratch along with a piece of a stale 
‘roti’ and a pinch of salt.” 11 lie was also as much 
aware of the need of economic equality as Marx 
was. To him economic equality “it the master 
key to non-violent Independence. ... A non¬ 
violent system of government is clearly an im¬ 
possibility so long as the wide gulf between the 
rich and the hungry millions persist.” 4 In India 
of his dream “all the ‘bhangis’ doctors, lawyers, 
merchants and others would get the same wages 
for an honest day’s work.” 5 In face of such evi¬ 
dence it is clearly uncharitable to call Gandhi a 
stooge of capitalists. “Birla’s outlay for Gandhi¬ 
an enterprises”, says Louis Fischer, “ran into 
millions of rupees. . . . But had the occasion de¬ 
manded, Gandhi might have led a strike of Birla’s 

mill workers, as he did in the case of his friend 

* 


arfd financial hacker, Ambalal Sarabhui of AhwSfe?.- 
dabad.” 0 True, labour was not the central figurty^i' 
in his economic philosophy, but his place is taken 
not by capitalists but by peasants. He was agailU$Ar| 
state-ownership, but his ideal was not private 
ownership, hut village ownership. 7 “ileal sociabq| 
ism”, he wrote, “has been handed down to us by ;? 
our anscestors. ‘All land belongs to Gopal, whertjr^ 
is the boundary line V . . . Gopal . . . also meait*;^ 
God. In mtfdern language it means . . . llieg] 
people . . . and all property is his who will workyi 
il.” s Ilis theory of Trusteeship has been wronglyAV 
criticized by communists as an “insidous weapon”',; | 
for lulling the ‘have-nots’. 1 * In reality Gandhi’jii-^ 
views about private properly were more radicw'|| 
than that of communists, “lie would like to disr^ 
possess every person of all kirfds of belongings, $ 
If he tolerates the institution of private property 
it is not because he loves it or holds it to he nece*- f$ 
sary for the progress of humanity, hut because y 
he has yel to discover a truthful and non-violent 
method of alxdishing that institution.” 10 His 
was complete renunciation. Trusteeship waS . ; y,/S4 
only the second best. And when he found that, 
the response of ‘haves’ was not encouraging be 
accepted the idea of nationalization of industries 
and ‘dispossession of ‘haves’ through legislation,' 

A tentative Constitution for free India, whieh had Vjl? 
his approval, contained inter alia :— 

“Every citizen shall have the right to obtain y 
a minimum living wage through honest work or vfc 
employment.” 

“.no servant of the Stale shall he paid J';' 

more than Rs. 5()0 per month.” | 

“Inheritance Taxes on a graduated scales 
shall be levied on property above a fixed mini¬ 


mum. 


“The following types of wealth which aWi%|| 
now owned by private capitalists shall become 
national property : : 

(a) All the land shall belong to the State; 
private landlords and Zamimlari systems 
of land tenure will, therefore, cease to 
exist. . 
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The State shall grant long leases to those 
farmers whd actually till the soil. 

(1>) All the key industries shall be owned by 
the ISIatiori. 

(c) Mines, rivers, forests, roads, railways, 

air transport, posts and telegraphs, 

shipping and other means of public 

transport, shall be National Property.” 11 
In,a way Gandhi’s concern for the underdog 
was more genuine than that of avowed socialists 
and communists. He was not an arm-chair philo¬ 
sopher preaching socialism from Olympian 

heights hut became a concrete incarnation of 
socialism by actually reducing himself “to the 
level of the poorest of the poor." 12 There is 
truth in his claim that. “All the socialists should 
learn socialism from me.” 11 Rightly does Dr. 
Varma maintain, “It is a historical blasphemy to 
represent Gandhi as the protagonist of the Indian 
bourgeois.” 14 


Thus Gandhian economics is essentially 
socialistic hut this socialism is very different 
from that of Marx, Marxist socialism is mate¬ 
rialistic, industrialisiic. dictatorial and radical : 
Gandhi's moral, agrarian, democratic and con¬ 
servative. The former is popularly known as 
Communism, the latter as Sarvodaya. 


A Moral & Spiritual Socialism 


Garfdhi’s socialism is moral and spiritual. 
Marx’s ideal was the establishment of a classless 
society ultimately and the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat immediately. He was prepared to adopt 
any kind of means for the realization of his goal, 
but Gandhi, who aimed at the, establishment of 
ajnon-violent social order, believed “that our pro¬ 
gress towards the goal will be in exact proportion 
to the purity of our means.” 1 '’ “This socialism”, 
he said, “is as pure as crystal. It requires crys¬ 
tal like means to achieve it.” 10 His is “a non¬ 
violent communism.”’ 7 

Yet as Mashruwala has maintained, the diffe¬ 
rence between Gandhism and Marxism cannot be 
stated by such simple equations as “Gandhism is 
Communism minus violence” or “Gandhism is 
Communism plus GcM.” . the Gandhian way 
of looking at life and life’s problems is basicaly 
different.” 111 To Marx the basic principle was 
inert matters ; to Gandhi life or Atma. To 
Gandhi matter has its being in and by life ; it 
bac no existence independent of life. Life or 


Atma aoine is Stt^a-^frutH, ^ t&e ^er abiding 


principle. . all life is one”, he says, “and the 
whole universe including myself is a manifests* 
tion of God.” 111 Marxists regard spiritual quali¬ 
ties merely as the product of economic conditions, j 
hut to Gandhi spiritual values are the, very essence 
of human existence. To Marx religion is the 
“opium of the poor”, but to Gandhi “the exis¬ 
tence of the world in a broad sense depends on 
religion.” 20 

Marx was a materialistic thinker. His was 
a philosophy of attachment and he laid great 
stress on a ‘high standard of living’, hut Gandhism 
is a philosophy of renunciation based on the prin¬ 
ciple of ‘simple living and high thinking’. “Civi¬ 
lization in the real sense of the term”, -jays 
Gandhi, “consists not in the multiplication, but 
in the deliberate and voluntary restriction of 
wants. This alone promotes real happiness and 
contentment, and increases the capacity for ser¬ 


vice. 


”21 


Marxism is a philosophy of hale. Gandhism 
a philosophy of love. Garfdhi rejects the Marxist 
theory of class war which envisaged permanent 
and irrevocable antagonism between haves and 
have-nots especially between capital and labour. 
“Capital and Labour”, he maintains, “need not 
be antagonistic. . . . ” 22 “A labourer’s skill is 
his capital, .lust as the capitalist cannot make 
his capital fructify without the co-operation of 
labour, even so the workingmen cannot make his 
labour fructify without the co-operation of capi¬ 
tal ... . they would get to respect each other as 
equal partners in a common enterprise.” 23 
Gandhi had immense faith in the essential good¬ 
ness of human nature. He refused to believe that 
there were only two ways of converting a ruler— 
either hv beheading him or by making him abdi¬ 
cate. His way was to make the ruler socialist 
through love—through Bread Labour and Trustee¬ 
ship. 


Bread Labour and Trusteeship 


The theory of Bread Labour is based on the 
principle of the sanctity and dignity of labour. 
It postulates that, “every healthy individual mus; 
labour enough for his food and his intellectual 
faculties must be exercised not in order to obtain 
a living or amass a fortune but only in the ser¬ 
vice of mankind. 2 ' Gandhi believed that, “If Alt 
laboured for their bread and no more, than there 








woujd be enough food and enough leisure for 
all. . • •There will then be no rich and no poor; 
none high none low ; no touchable and no un¬ 
touchable.” 25 


According to the doctrine of Trusteeship the 
rich are to be left in possession of their wealth 
but they must regard themselves not as owners but 
truatees'of their wealth and use it for the service 
of society, taking for themselves no more than a 
fair return for service rendered. Gandhi assumed 
honesty on the part of the trustee, hut if the rich 
do not become trustees of their wealth, then 
Gandhi advises non-violent non-co-operation and 
civft disobedience as the right and infallible re¬ 
medy, because “The rich cannot accummulate 
wealth without the co-operation of the poor in 
society.” 2 ” 

( 

This theory of Trusteeship is the central 
point of the economic policy which Gandhi con¬ 
templated for the national Government in India. 
When in 1929, Gandhi propounded his theory, he 
expected gcneious response fioin Indian capitalists 
and Zemindars. But in# actual practice the res¬ 
ponse was found to be utterly poor. Consequently 
Gandhi revised his views. He accepted the idea 
of Statutory Trusteeship 27 and while in the 
beginning lie seemed to assume that the trustee¬ 
ship would he inherited by the son, he declared 
in 193d that. “A tiuslee has no heir but the 
public.” 2 '' 

An Acrarian Socialism 

} 

Marx’s socialism was urban and industrial, 
Gandhi’s peasant and agrarian. India is a pea¬ 
sant country where more than 85 per cent of the 
population depend on agriculture. It was natural, 
therefore, that peasants and not industrial labour 
occupied the central place in Gandhian philoso¬ 
phy which has also come to be known as Villa- 
gism or Gramism. A decentralized rural eco¬ 
nomy consisting of small self-sufficient village 
communities, was Gandhi’s ideal. In his ideal 
society “nothing will be allowed to he produced 
by cities which can he equally well-produced by 
villages. The proper function of cities is to 
serve as clearing houses for village products.” 2 ** 
He Wanted “to resusciate the villages of India.” 3 " 
Fot this he evolved a detailed constructive pro¬ 
gramme of Khadi and Village Industries. 


:-y,y ' 

Viluge Reconstruction Through 
and Village Industries 
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Gandhi’s constructive programme was 
on the principle of decentralization. Ganfdhi 
lieved that centralization necessarily invol 
violence or exploitation either by the indivfdiMiiyj 
or the State. 31 Hence he worked out the Mw| 
print of a decentralized economy which envisagwf| 
the establishment of autonomous rural comittU*; 
nities which were to attain economic self-suffi*^ 
ciency through an elaborate constructive pfflS&i 
gramme of Khadi and Small-scale Cottage 
Village Industries. 

From 1908 till his death, the spinning wheel/' 
or khadi remained the central hub of Gandhi’s*, 1 ? 
constructive village industries programme, but ite'.;|j 
meaning ami implications went on changing!. / 
From 1908 to 1920 lie emphasized it as the most; 
suitable subsidiary industry which could bring tt*?;,' 
lief to poor peasants. During the Non-Co-opetai- 
tiun and Civil Disobedience Movements of the 
1920s arid 1930s, khadi assumed a political impof* ^ 
tance. Gandhi began to view it as an embodiment / 
of Ahimsa, a necessary training and preparation/, 
for Satvagraha and a living link between the rich.,*? 
and the poor. 32 Gandhi also came to regard it aif .V 
the foundation of non-violent socialism and tried.;§; 
In perfect its economies. He concerned himself ;; 
with problems of production and distribution 
wealth and endeavoured to popularize the spinn* ,i| 
ing wheel with a view to prevent concentration § 
of power and capital and to bring about equd- 
table 'distribution. In 1925, he established 
All-India Spinners’ Association and in 19&1 
founded the All-India Village Industries’ AW*’v 
eialion. fiist with the object of making the whoUty 
of India Khadi-elad anil the second with tint ’ 
object of reviving the moribund cottage indtt*j*' : .^ 
tries of India. 1 


After 1935 Gandhi’s views on khadi further 


'M 


underwent a new reorientation. He began to 1 
emphasis on the ethics rather than the commerce,"^| 
of khdtldar. “The essential function of 
A.I.S.A. was defined to be educative. Khadi^ 
Bhanders, under the new orientation, were to '-is 
centres for imparting instruction in the various '^1 
processes of khadi production rather than depots 
for the sale of khaldi for money.” 38 ’Thus khadi U 
became the symbol of a new civilization and to 
quote Gandhi: • •*-' 

“It (khadi) connotes the bcgjpning of eco- 
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notnic freedom and equality of all in the coun¬ 
try.Il means a wholesale Swadeshi menta¬ 

lity, a determination to find all the necessaries 
of life in India and that too through the labour 
and intelleet of the villagers. That means a rever¬ 
sal of tin' existing process. That is to say that, 
instead of half a dozen cities of India and Great 
Britain living on the exploitation and the ruin of 
the 70,000 ullage* of India, the latter will he 
largely self-contained, and will voluntari¬ 
ly serve the cities arid even the outside world in 
eo far as il Unefits both the parlies.” 34 

Machinery and Industrialization 
within Limits 


in 


villagism and decentralize 
opponent of machinery, indus- 


Gandhi’s faith 
tmn made him an 
trialization aifl the modern materialistic civiliza¬ 
tion of the West. The “vast differences between 
the few rieh and the. poverty-stricken masses 
seemed to linn due to two principal causes: 
foreign uile and the exploitation that accompanied 
it, and the capitalist industrial civilization of the 
west as embodied in the big machine. He reacted 
against hoili.’’ 35 However, his altitude towards 
machinery and industrialization had a gradual 
evolution, in 1908, he denounced machinery and 
industiiali/alion as symbols of modern civilisa¬ 
tion. 80 but in the early twenties he slightly modi¬ 
fied his altitude. He began to appreciate the dis¬ 
tinction between machinery and industrialization 
and machine!y of one kind and another. He con¬ 
tinued to denounce industrialism, i.c., centralized 
mass production with profit as the motive, but re¬ 
cognized that machinery in itself was not bad. 
He confessed that the spinning wheel itself was 
a piece of valuable machinery 37 and that some 
machinery could be used for human welfare, to 
relieve his drudgery and to lighten his burden. 38 
His aim became, not “eradication of all machinery 
but limitation” 39 and be began to favour the use 
of machinery and scientific discoveries, such as 
electricity, provided they ceased “to be mere 
instruments of greed” and were adopted for 
“honest humanitarian considerations.” 40 His pro¬ 
gramme of khadi was aimed at restoring the 
machine to its proper place in the scheme of life. 

Thus Gandhi made peace with machinery 
but his condemnation of industrialization be¬ 
came all the more severe and he declared : 

"Our concern is to 'destroy industrialism at any 


cost.” 41 He denounced industrialism not only on 
the ground that'it inevitably led to the exploits*' 
tion of the villages 42 and made men subservient 
to machines but also on the ground that it was ^ 
the real cause of international tensions and war 
because it “enabled these (industrially advanced)' 
nations to exploit others.” 43 In place of central¬ 
ized large-scale industries he advocated his pro¬ 
gramme of decentralized cottage industries. As a 
substitute to ‘mass production’ he raised the 
slogan of ‘production by masses’ and in 1934, 
established the All-India Village Industries’ Asso¬ 
ciation to put this slogan into practice. Yet he 
had to recognize the inevitability of some indus¬ 
trialization. He ultimately reconciled himself to 
the establishment of some ‘key industries’ and 
bigger factories, but only on certain conditions. 
These rorfditions were : 44 

(1) They do not cause unemployment ; 

(2) They are owned or at least controlled 
by the State ; 

(3) They are run in the spirit of public 
service ; 

(4) Their labourers are given reasonable 
wages ; 

(5) Their work is made attractive and 
pleasant : 

(6) Nothing is chosen as a ‘key industry’ 
that can he taken up by the villages 
with little organization. 

Thus Gandhi modified his villagism to some 
extent, vet large-scale industry occupied only a 
subsidiary plare in his sebme of things and as 
Kumarappa says, “We (Gandhitcs) use central¬ 
ized industries as physicians use poisons. The 
others hope to use centralized industries as staple 
fotfd. The centralized methods arc to be used 
with proper safeguards.” 45 

Gandhi and Industrial Labour 


As we have seen, in Gandhian economics the 
peasant occupies the central place, but it does not 
mean that he ignored industrial labour. Indeed, 
Gandhi was keenly alive of the misery of India’s 
labour and did so much for them that to quote 
a famous labour leader, “Gandhiji may be count¬ 
ed in a real sense as the first letter of the Indian ^ 
labour movement.” 40 Both in South Africa atti 
India he took keen interest in their welfare afid; 
missed no opportunity of helping labour,’to 
remove its industrial and social handicaps. In*. 
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March, 1918, he successfully; led the famous hrftwe new life into theih. His ddctii^s , 
Ahmerjgbad Labour Satyagraha anjd on February Labour'* 2 and Trusteeship 58 were both bawjejf 
25th, 1920, he inaugurated the first regular ancient Hindu scriptures, and he accepted «a| 
union of the workers in the Indian Textile In- foundationi of his socio-economic system not 
dustry, rtamely, Ahmedahad Textile Labour the agrarian village community but also,. 
Union. From time to time he lent support to the ancient Indian concept of Varna Vyav* 
legitimate demands of labour, but he was against (socio-economic order), though he modified 4$$ 
indiscriminate strikes 47 and severely condemned SU( h a w ay that on the one hand the da 
the exploitation of labour for political purposes. 48 ;l theocratic society and excessive class 

i could he avoided and. on the other hand, a 
• ' 

wark against inler-cla8s strife and disrupi 
social mobility could be provided. He a* 
the functional division of society into four 
(lasses, i.e.. Brahmin (teacher and priest), 

Iriya ( warrior), Vaishya (merchant), Sh u 
(worker), but he redefined Varna Vyavai * 
“following, on the part of us all, the herwdi 
and traditional calling of our forefathers, ftp; 
far as the traditional calling is not inconsi 
with fundamental ethics, and this only for. 
purpose of carrying one’fjf livelihood.” 51 He: 
jected all caste sub-divisions and also the Hft 
orthodox idea that caste status is the result' 
divine reward and punishment. He made it al 
lutelv clear that in his Varna Vyavastha 
is absolutely no idea of superiority or in 
ity.” 5 "* and “all the ‘bhangis,’ doctors, lav 
merchants and others would geL the same 
for an honest day’s work.” 1 ™ Thus he made 
Vyavastha a system of healthy ’division of w 
based on birth, free from all the ugly feat 
of the Hindu caste system. 


A Democratic Socialism 

I 

Gandhi’s socialism is not only moral and 
agrarian but also democratic. To him Marx’s 
ideal of classless soriety was an impossible 
dream and he aimed not at the rule of any class 
or Section of society but at Sarvodaya—‘the 
welfare of all’. He was not prepared to sacrifice 
the individual at the altar of equality and was 
opposed to dictatorship of any kind—either of 
capitalists or of fhe proletariat. In his own words: 

“I look upon an increase of the power of 
the State with the greatest fear, because, al¬ 
though while apparently doing good by mini¬ 
mizing exploitation, • it does the greatest 
harm to mankind l*y destroying individuality, 
which lies at the root of all progress. We know 
of so many eases where men have adopted 
trusteeship, but none where the State has really 
lived for the poor.” 41 ’ 

“I cannot accept benevolent or any other 
dictatorship. Neither will the riel) vanish nor 
will the poor he protected . . . The real remedy 
lies in non-violent democracy, otherwise spelt 
true education of all. The rich should he taught 
the doctrine of stewardship and the poor that of • Vol. I, p. 292 
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self help.” 50 

“My Socialism means ‘even unto this last’. I 
'do not want to rise on the ashes of the Mind, 
the deaf and the dumb. Tn their Socialism, pro¬ 
bably these have no place.” 51 

A Conservative Socialism 

It may seem a contradiction in terms, yet it 
is true that Gandhi’s socialism is at one and the 
same time revolutionary as well as conservative. 
While it visualized many revolutionary changes, 
it, instead of rejecting old terms and ideas and 
concepts which hare been accepted and respected 
by the community, tried to retain them, give 
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SOCIAL CHANGE BY REVOLUTION 

By MUKUL K. DEY, i*U.d. (London I 


Meaning of Revolution 

• 

W.RITBRS have widely differed in their undei- 
standing of the term revolution. The meanings in 
which the tferm has been used may be subsumed 
under three broad categories. One of these cate¬ 
gories includes suclj interpretations which reduce 
revolution to a narrowly restricted phenomenon 
odbasionally observable in a particular aspect of 
’ social life, namely the political aspect. Jean Boldin 
pioneered this viewpoint by describing revolution 
as a shift in the location of sovereignty, and this 
concept has since then been accepted in many 
quarters. A second category includes those ideas 
which emphasize^ that revolution may pertain to 
not only political hut all other aspects of social 
life, viz., religion, industry, technolgy. knowledge, 
education, economic system, etc. Ihc principal 
proponents of these Jdcas are Le Bon and 
Ellwodd. Le Bon has explicityly stated in his 
Psychology of Revolution that revolution means 
any sudden transformation. On the other hand, 
according to the interpretations of the third 
category, any revolution is all-pervasive, as it 
involves changes in all aspects ol social life. Thus, 
in the. course of a revolution, not only the sover¬ 
eignty is translocated, but the entire social 
structure with all its important institutions is 
thrown into a state of flux. Summer and Parsons 
share this notion, while Ifyndman has stated it 
most emphatically. He maintains that a revolution 
is incomplete unless it encompasses changes in 
all the spheres of social existence. 

The third kind of explanation as observed 
above being the most acceptable, it may be stated 
that revolution is a popular movement whereby a 
significant change in the structure of a nation or 
society is effected. Usually, an overthrowal of the 
existing government and the substitution of a new 
one come early in such a movement, while signi¬ 
ficant social and economic changes appear after¬ 
wards. The palace coups which have no popular 
backing and the rebellions that produce no 
significant change are not revolutions. 

As for counter-revolution which means the 


reverse of revolution, it invloves the same 
means and generally the same techniques, 
its aim is to restore the interests originally 
located by revolution. Franco’s role in the Spanh^i 
revolution and Kornilov’s in the bloody civil 
that followed the Bolshevic revoution ure 
examples of counter-revolution. The coimter-ftK£| 
volutionary movement differs from the react iona^ffi; 
movement in that it appeals to those segments 
the population which are out of sympathy 
the new order but not necessarily agreeable to 
return to the old regime and that it fabricate #' 
revolutionary facade to attract those segments 1 
well as the unseated interests. 

j\ atio.vai vs. Social Revolution 


Whereas revolution is movement from 
bottom of a social order, ending in a reversal 
in moderate cases, re-organization of the powfljy 
relationships, two broad varieties of revolutlaj^'™ 
can be discerned, namely national and social 
volution. In social revolution, the struggle l#C 
limited to certain classes or interests within 
same national entity. On the other hapdjiyl 
national revolution lays stress upon the ovei;,4’ 
throvval of a foreign power’s rule and the estabi; ) 
lishment of a self-governing national state. Thgt;^ 
pattern of relationships among the classes or 
terests need not necessarily be transformed hjfe 
the vc tike of a national revolution. 

However, the distinction between these 
forms of (evolution is not so clear at the pfar 
tical level. There are abundant instances 
history of how revolutions of the national 
social types could be superimposed. The French? 
Revolution which greatly contributed to tfttti.: 
spread of nationalism set off a series of revolv^j:^| 
tions in nineteenth-century Europe whk^f4||| 
were clear mixtures of both. Further, in 
later phase, the Frenrh Revolution itself emphfitr /- 
sized the nation more* and more, while at 
same time propagating a new social ffaith. In 
late nineteenth century, the national arid social 
fabrics of revolution broke away from tjieir 


noii structure, the former taking the (shape 
{' xenophobic reactions as it were and the latter 
S{tt8uming the form of international socialism. 


Revolution vs. Reform 


The phenomena of social change can be 
grouped into the mechanistic and voluntaristic 
typos. The phenomena of the mechanistic type 
contain some kind of automatic processes which 
unfold themselws in time, whereas the volun¬ 
taristic sot ial thangos ate dominated by human 
will and efforts. As both revolution and reform 
are volunlatislie changes, they may be considered 
to be somewhat similar. Furtheimorc, what 
follows the shift in sovereignty in the, revolu¬ 
tionary process is much akin to reform. Such 
similarities have been magnified by certain 
authors to the extent of identifying reformation 
as a form of revolution. However, the diffe¬ 
rences between these two phenomena are too 
sharp to he mistaken. For one thing, reforma¬ 
tion is a gradual process, but revolution neces¬ 
sarily implies cataclysm, t.r., abrupt change. For 
another thing, whereas change is brought about 
in reformation by the ruling minority group as 
a sign of philanthropy or gesture of concession 
to the ruled majority, the interest of the hitherto 
Suppressed group is looked after by its own mem¬ 
bers in the revolutionary change. 

Monistic vs. Pluralistic Theories 

Several unique monistic explanations of re¬ 
volutionary change have been advanced so fur. 
The most piominenl one is that of the Marxists 
who claim that revolutionary change conies as a 
sequel to the conflict between the methods of 
production on the one hand and the legal and 
.psychological institutions of property, be., laws 
and thought patterns resulting from control by 
the propertied class, on the other. Such a con¬ 
flict leads to class struggle which, in turn, 
engenders shifts of power from one class to 
another, and hence the revolutions. Another 
monistic theory which explains the facts of the 
French Revolution in particular is the conspiracy 
theory. According to this theory, revolutions 
have come about because‘some groups have per¬ 
suaded the people for reasons of their own (self¬ 
ish or neurotic) to follow along bad paths as 
it ;wcre. A third form of monistic explanation 



all social changes—revolution included-^resuft 
from epistemological or ethical causes which 
consist in the conflict of values. 

Needless to say, there are merits in these 
monistic theories. Howevr, the basic point which 
makes it difficult to accept any of these as a com¬ 
plete account is that such a tremendously variable 
and complex phenomenon as the revolution has 
many social, economic, and intellectual implica¬ 
tions and can hardly he accounted for by a single 
cause. For a more satisfactory explanation oi 
social revolution, one should better look to mul¬ 
tiple causation. A study of the causes of the 
French Revolution and of the other recent revo¬ 
lutions may lead to the suggestion that a theyry 
wherein weighlage might be given to several 
causes would provide a more satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the processes of revolution. It has been 
hinted at in several works dealing with the theore¬ 
tical aspects of revolution, particularly Leon 
Trotsky's History of the Russian Evolution, L. F. 
Edwards’ The Natural History of Revolution, 
Crane Brenlon’s The Anatomy of Revolutions, and 
P. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics. 

Five Basic Determinants of Revolution 

. i 

The author of this paper would delineate five 
basic determinants for a pluralistic concept of 
revolution. Tite first one among these is linked with 
the demand for social change which in turn de¬ 
pends upon personal discontent or despair. How¬ 
ever, personal'dissatisfaction is not a cause per se 
of the revolutionary phenomena, because unless 
personal dissatisfaction is magnified and revolu¬ 
tionary change is pinpointed as a process having 
the prospects of alleviating dissatisfaction, the 
revolution can hardly come about. Therefore, the 
first basic determinant of revolution is provoca¬ 
tion. 

Jn association with provocation, there must 
be widespread awareness of the fact that similar 
dissatisfaction is experienced and the need for 
similar social change is felt by many others. 
Therefore, a second condition essential for the 
unleashing of a revolution is greatly crystalized 
public opinion. The mere fact that one is dis¬ 
contented would not commit one to revolutionary 
participation, unless one is aware of similar ex¬ 
periences, distressful feelings, and visualization 
of means of relief in other individuals. 
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: ‘J ** A»«rmioaBt is the hopef"'"*-— 

abqut success. Hopefulness about revolutionary 
success > is incumbent firstly upon the programme 
of action and secondly upon leadership. A popu¬ 
lar programme does not by itself guarantee revo¬ 
lutionary success. It would not make people hope¬ 
ful unless they felt that someone whom they 
trusted was going to lead them to the achieve¬ 
ment of that programme. 

•’ Then, there is the factor of ideology or social 
myth with which both provocation and hopeful¬ 
ness are linked up. The facts and after-effects 
of the French Revolution have shown how force¬ 
ful the role of ideology in social unrest could be. 
The necessity of ideology with regard to revolu¬ 
tion is evidenced in many phases of revolution 
which include the laying nut of provocative pro¬ 
paganda, construction of programme of action, 


end orientation of leadersl~ r 
when the revolution is-tyell in progress* 
dynamism from the social myth which is-pre^ 
tated by a blending of ideology with int 
emotions of the participants. 


The last but the most important one amoi 
the five causes of revolution is the weakness 
the conservative forces. This is the most 
pitating cause of revolution. Despite the unive 
•demand for revolutionary change and inte 
hopefulness about success, unless those who 
to maitain the status quo arc so weak that tht 
cannot keep themselves in power at case, ther4i$ 
is little likelihood of a successful revolution. thm 
was particuarly stressed by the world’s masterV 
revolutionists and have been tested against tfoV 
facts of revolutionary history. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY IN INDIA-AN APPRAISAL 

By Sum PANNALAL DHAR, m.a. ,;>|1 

$ 

OtJR Constitution is based on universal franchise have to live in the present. Slni Rajagopalachari £<$ 
and provides equality before law for every thinks that these Plans have been drawing heavily ';'■§> 
citizen who can live, engage in any trade or on the internal resources of the country, 
profession and own property in any part of India, have also made the country heavily indebted 
The fundamental rights give freedom of con- the foreign nations who have been advancUtg.*^ 
science, ensure free speech and free press, loans,—the cumulative effects of which, accords ^ 
free association and exercise of religious faith, ing to him, will have to be borne by future 
The Directive principles which enunciate the generations to come ; but members of these 
objectives of the Stale to he pursued are a source generations have at present no say in this matter 
of inspiration to all executive and legislative and to that extent he states, they are disenfrari-* 
acts. Tlie legislatures are elected on the basis of chised. According to Shri Kripalani, the situation; 
universal adult franchise,—there is also indepen- 'is also very explosive, lor, with universal acktll 
dent judiciary to keep a check on the executive franchise, there is large scale illiteracy and the -J| 
and the legislature. Thus all the democratic prin- voters who have no hope of good living in the 'r-M 
ciples are embodied in the Constitution. present, are likely to fall an easy prey to the' 1 

But it is now agitating the minds of eminent publicity and propaganda of political parti«8 ;’,^ 
publicists as well as the minds of ordinary advocating totalitarianism cither of the Left or <&|al 
voters as to how far Parliamentary •democracy the Right or of the military type. He alsO"^ 
has succeeded or is likely to succeed in its ominously points out that neither in France, nor 
practical day-to-day working in India. It is, in Russia, the masses did have the patience, to*;.-## 
therefore, necessary to discuss their opinions. wait for a bright future when they coulU no longer 
In the series of Five-Year Plans which have carry on with the bleak present. Shri M. Masani^| 
been launched in India after Independence, some sees in the highly centralised state planning th# 
eminent men have found denial of the democratic spectre of totalitarianism of the Russian variety. 
principle. Thus Shri J. B. Kripalani feels that For in such planning, industrialists, businessmen* /yi 
the Plans lay too - much emphasis on the future professional men, artisans, etc., will vanish and 
nftgli^frg the needs and comforts of those who with them all the autonomous institutions which- | 

* » 
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constitute organised opposition, so vital to the 
, growth of democracy. In the rise of collectivisa- 
. tion of land under Co-operatives, Shri Masani also 
sees the death of peasant proprietorship and 
signs of totalitarian control. Shri II. V. Kainath 
mentions that in the role of a Welfare Stale the 
Government is gradually encroaching upon and 
taking over all economic functions of society, 
and as political powers are derived from or at 
least consolidated hy economic powers, there has 
keen gradual concentration of economic at Ad 
political powers in the hands of a few. As these 
autonomous institutions are fast disappearing 
from the country, the autonomous social forces, 
according to .Shri Masani and Shri Karnath, are 
also disappearing and with them all organised 
opposition to the Government in power, paving 
the way for totalitarianism of one party. Slit; 
.Shiva Kao also points out the ever-increasing 
powers assumed by the Planning Commission and 
the National Development Council both being 
headed by the 1’iime Minister. The Commission 
and the N.D.C. are sometimes encroaching upon 
the authority of Parliament and the State 
Legislatures and also on the authority of the 
Central Cabinet. The assumption of vast and ever- 
increasing powers hy the Planning Commission 
and the N.D.C. in the name of economic and 
social progress manifests in their opinion autho¬ 
ritarian trends in administration. 

Slu i Kripalani points out that democracy is 
not merely a form of Government hut a way of 
life based on principles of equality, justice and 
(air-play, and unless both political leaders and 
administrators follow the democratic way in thcii 
personal and olfieial life, 'democracy will not 
succeed in pi active in India. Without such moral 
foundation the Government will he dominated hy 
political, social and economic pressures from 
vested interests with the result that people will 
have no respect foi the rule of law arid lawlessness 
will prevail and centiifugal forces let loose as at 
present giving use to provincialism, linguisim, 
eommunalism. smuggling, black-marketing, etc. 
While Sliri Kripalani lays stress on moral prin¬ 
ciples to follow. Shri Rajagopalaohari advocates 
no-party coalition Government. He also advocates 
decentralised Government down to village level 
and appointment of elected bureaucracy at all 
levels, by indirect election. He further 
feels that no-party Government officials should 
pay house-to-houSe visits as in census operations 



and distribute voting cards without die instru? 
mentality of political parties. These measure#,, in 
his opinion, will eliminate corruption and nepo¬ 
tism from administrative and political life. 

The form of Parliamentary democracy is 
actually a copy borrowed from the West. The 
illileiate masses understand the institutions only 
hazily and have little emotional attachment to 
them. Freedom of speech has got no significance 
for the man who has little interest to attend any 
meeting. Similarly, freedom of the press cannot 
inleiest mosL of the people IK) pei rent of whom 
are illiterates. Appreciation ol the right to vote 
requires a certain social and political conscious¬ 
ness amongst the people, hut these people being 
mostly uneducated, one burn of government does 
not appear very different from another, to 
them. Thus in one word, there is absence of 
public opinion to constitute elleelive opposition 
to the Government in jiouei. I'heie has been only 
one major path and a very weak opposition 
from the others. 

Some publicists like Mm 15. Shiva Kao 
maintain that while evieising emergency powers 
the President should act independently of the 
advice of his Council of Ministers. For, they 
maintain, the members of (lie Council of Minis¬ 
ters may belong to a parly different fiom the 
pailv of the ministers of the Stale in which the 
Rule of the President may be proclaim'd, in 
whkli ease the majority party at the Centre may 
bring President's Rule in a Slate run b\ another 
parly. The critics cite the example of kenda. 

Again, in some democratic countries the 
clitics point out. no amendments ate made to the 
Constitution without first obtaining a definite 
mandate from the electorate through a General 
Flection. In India however anieiAdmenls to the 
Constitution are. made without any such mandate. 
The ease with which some amendments have been 
made, has impaired the sanctity of the Constitu¬ 
tion according to some. 

In the Parliamentary form of Government 
itself, critics point out, lurks the seed of its 
own destruction. For the enemies of ^democracy 
enter Parliament and use it as a forum from 
which they practise their anti-democratic views 
under the safety of the privilege of Parliament. 
Further, behind the facade of constitutional insti¬ 
tutions, the intelligentsia can work upon the 
poverty and the despair of the masses; and the 
intelligentsia itself may be inclined towei^s 




communism because not enough jobs are open to 
it. In Kerala, the highest rate o/ literacy coupled 
with terrible poverty and unemployment, paved 
the way for Communist victory in the general 
elections. Moreover, as India becomes progres¬ 
sively industrialised, the town proletariat will 
grow, and it is an historical fact that discontent 
of a» proletariat often increases with its growing 
prosperity. 

With the advance in technology and the con¬ 
sequential “Big organisations.'’ the “little man’ 
disappears from the social and economic field. 
With the gradual nvyarision of the public sector, a 
small coteiie of men, that is the bureaucracy, is 
likely to rule the economic and social field, 
’though the old fronts of election. Parliament, 
Supreme Court, etc., will still remain. The elemen¬ 
tary Republic? of the Wards, the County 
Republics, the Slate Republics and the Republic 
of the Union, forming a graded hierarchy of 
authorities so close to Jefferson’s ideal of demo¬ 
cracy. will 11111 *- gradually disappear. 

It is true that the great expectations have 
not yet been realised in full. Thus poverty con¬ 
tinues to 1/e a great cruise and unemployment 
stares in the face of’adults. Price-levels show no 
sign of 'diminishing. Rlark-ntarkeling and smuggl¬ 
ing are still time. 'There are also complaints ol 
corruption in high circles anti nepotism in 
ndniinisliation. 

But then iif liMriully we are in a better 
position today. It is line that in the Russian Plan, 
nationalisation of industries and collectivisation 
of land form integral parts and our public 
sector and farmer’s proposed co-operatives arc 
reminiscent of such plans. But there is nothing 
wrong if yve benefit by the experience of other 
nations. Moreover, there is the private sector to 
run alongside the public sector, and, what is more, 
there is the mixed sector where both State an 1 ;! 
private concerns have concurrent jurisdiction to 
operate. There is. therefore, no stifling of private 
enterprise. Besides, improvement of cottage indus¬ 
tries is encouraged and industrial finance Co¬ 
operations arc there to assist small-scale indus¬ 
tries to grow. 

It is true that the economic forces let loose 
by the series of Plans will be mutative in future 


years to come and to that extent future* genera* 
tions are to suffer. But every scheme and plan 
have an element of futurity. The only point is to 
fix limits of such futurity by preventing the' 
authorities against indulging in spending a spree 
in the name of development. 

In administration there is vast scope fob 
decentralisation, and, foi that reason. Village 
Panchayats are being organised. Though ftittv 
separation of the Judiciary from the Executive is ", 
yet to materialise, the Judiciary has already stootl j 
up many times against encroachments by the Ex»> 
ecutive and Legislatures on fundamental right! 
of citizen*. Social justice lias been ensured byU- 
making untouehability a penal offence and by 
passing the Hindu Code Bill. A crusade against 
dowry is on. Ceilings in land holdings have been , 
fixed and Land-lordism done away with. The far? 
mors ran now combine under co-operatives for . 
better farming and better marketing. 

ft is true that workers are yet to have living 
wages, to have full protection against un- 
einplownent and old age though much ground haty 
siiue been covered to insure against sickness '; 
and 'disability and towards ensurig maternity | 
benefits. - , 

It is true there is no sign of the growth of. 
a strong opposition party so vital to the growth 
of democracy. But that is not due to any defect" 
in the system of parliamentary democracy itself 
as due to lack of adequate avvaicness in the minds 
of the people themselves. 

Till the emergence i/f a strong democratic 
opposition partv. our Parliament and State Legis¬ 
latures \vill continue to bp 'dominated by one 
parly caucus. Under the facade of parliamentary 
democracy, one party will continue to rule. 
Because of thi« absence of a strong opposition, 
parly, and the existence of a totalitarian political 
party in the country, which is more prone to 
subversive activities, coupled with the increasing 
acts of aggression against India by a totalitarian 
power, our Government is bound to take stringent 
measures to preserve the internal and external 
security of the country. In so doing if funda*, 
mental rights have got to be qualified, and if in. 
such trends men like Sbri K. M. Munshi aee 
the rise of the Dictatorship of Democracy, it 
can not he helped. • 



SWITCH TO ADULT EDUCATION 


By S. C, 

l’lntJi* Klein, President (1959-59) of the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A., writes, 
“America in the last half of twentieth century con¬ 
tain.' ingredients which produced the Golden Age 
of Greece. In these two respects we are similar. 
Greece of the Fifth Century B.C. was a society 
of leisure anti led hy the elders. And in the 
Golden Age of Greece informal education of the 
young men occurred in the market-place, and in 
houses where groups met to discuss, as it is done 
today in America.” In other words it may he 
said that a switch to adult education is going 
to bring about the Golden Age of America. 
Why? 

Today America is spending twice as much 
money on adult education, as on the General 
School Education. Why? 

Carnegie Corporation of America first of 
all realized the importance of adult education 
in the national welfare. In 1924, it took the 
first step towards financing adult education pro¬ 
grammes. Between 1921 and 1941 Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration pa\e approximately 300,000 dollars' 
per \e,ir towards adult education grants to the 
Amoiiean Association for adult education. From 
1911 it lei minuted its grant to the Association, 
and started financing the Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, for establishing an Insti¬ 
tute of Adult Education with a total grant of" 
350.000 •dollars within ten years. In 1951 Ford 
Foundation established the Fund for Adult 
Education. Between 1951 and 1957 the Ford 
Fund for adult education made grants of 
approximately 33,000,000 dollars for adult 
education projects. B) 1901 Ford’s expenditure for 
adult education averages 2.300.000 dollars per 
'year. Besides these private Corporations, State 
governments and Federal Funds also support the 
programmes of adult education. This tremendous 
wave of enthusiasm for the spread of adult 
education has its root in the democratic culture 
of American life. 

Adult education lias become a conscious and 
differentiated function in an increasing number 
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of educational institutions of America, because 
America has realized the importance of educating 
her adults who make up the society anil keep it 
going. The changing societal needs have their 
impact upon the patterns of schools. 

Educational sociologists agree that the Vulture 
of a country determines the form, the content and 
the scope of its organized education.’ It is said 
that American culture has the following charac¬ 
teristics, ail'd they have their implications for 
Adult Education : 1. Rapidity of change, 

2. Dominance of Technology, 3. Intensity of 
specialization, 4. Complexity of Human Relation¬ 
ships and 5. Vastness of opportunity. These 
characteristics may he called the characteristics 
of the World-Culture today, hut with one 
addition : 0. The feeling of distrust and hatred 
for one another among the major nations of 
the world. These characteristics of the World- 
Culture make the spiead of adult education 
increasingly necessary. 

1. Rapidity of change —In the old world the 
pattern of living was stable. Change was some¬ 
thing exceptional. Today change has become 
normal. Stable patterns of living and thinking do 
not exist now. The result is that even when the 
preparation in the schools is the best, when the 
adult leaves school and enters life, he finds that 
the world has changed arid it is altogether 
different. It is not that world for which he was 
prepared in the schools. Ilcnce adults need con¬ 
temporary education. A rapidly changing world 
shows up lacks the knowledge and skill of 
people. To fill these gaps, to keep people’s equip¬ 
ment adequate for contemporary living, is the 
pronounced purpose of Adult Education. 

2. Dominance of Technology —Technology 
has dominated world-culture today. The guiding 
principle of technological development is that 
man-power should not he dissipated in activities 
which machines can do, and hence it moves in 
the direction of automation, and creates techno¬ 
logical unemployment. It throws many people out 
of work and substitutes machines in their place, 







Jobs requiring lesser training are replaced by 
machines. Jobs requiring higher training need 
more workers, more skilled workers. Adult educa¬ 
tion must provide these workers with the required 
skill. Besides Adult education should develop 
understanding in the people as to why their 
vocational life cannot he stable in this ever- 
changing technological phenomenon of society. 
Adul{ education must develop altitudes in the 
peoples, and values related to flexibility and 
readiness to change. Adult education must provide 
vocational guidance to the adults to help them 
adapt to future occupations. Adult education 
must direct the adults to training programmes 
whijh will prepare them for rapid adjustment to 
real life situations. So long as technology brings 
changes in technological patterns of society, adult 
education has a most important function to 
perform. 

3. Intensity of specialization —Modern world- 
culture has produced specialized workers in 
every field. The Aiore intense the specialization 
the better they are suited to their jobs. But 
specialization narrows the aiea of skill and under¬ 
standing. Specialists lose contact and association 
with other specialists. JQfcy become isolated. Out 
of this isolation grows misunderstanding and 
inability to communicate. Intense specialization 
sinks into the background the concern for 
cominunit) life. To reform this stale of affairs 
that part of adult education is needed which is 
called Commimilr Development. Adult education 
must aim at motivating people to move out of 
their narrow grooves of specialization, to study 
and understand the current problems of their 
community, city, state, nation, and the world in 
which they arc living. This is most essential for 


the growth of dynamic democracy*. Adult* educa* 
tion has to achieve this goal. 

4. Complexity of Human Relationships-*—An 
inevitable concomittant of specialization is inter¬ 
dependence. If one is a specialist, he has to rely 
upon many others to provide him and his family', 
the bare necessities of life, the comforts and 
luxuries of life. But in the world as it is today, 
these interdependencies arc remote and impersonal, ' 
hut real. Take an example. We purchase our, 
necessities from a grocer’s shop, but have no 
contact with them who have prepared the thing* 
lor us. This is the function of adult education to 
establish constructive and happy relationship 
with evevehanging masses of humanity. This is 
most essential for the success of democracy, and 
for the peace and happiness of the woild. 

5. Vastness of Opportunity —Now oppor¬ 
tunities for vertical mobility are available to 
enable a judicious choice of things necessary for 
their comforts and advancement to he made. Adult 
education must open windows to new vistas of 
living. 

(i. The feeling of (listrust and hatred for . 
one another —This feeling of distrust and hatred 
towards one another, among the major powers 
of the world, is going to destroy our world. 
Atomic energy will spell destruction in the world 
of a magnitude Hitherto unknown in the history 
of mankind. It should he the supicme task of 
adult education lo promote international brother- 
hood lo save mankind from annihilation. 

Hence, a switch-over lo adult education 
should be the ntkler of the day. Under the 
guidance of Maulana Azad we preferred to call 
adult education, ‘social education.’ Now it is for 
us to consider a switch over to it. 





IN MEMORIUM : RADHANATH S1CKDAR 
(1813-1870) 

By PRAVASFI CHANDRA KAR, B.«c„ Dip. S. Teach (C.U.) 


“The after-taste of that what was sweetly 
enjoyed is double so sweet”—thus said 
Shakespear. The thought of the Himalayas 10 - 
erentes the past in the future. The very idea o! 
the Himalayas tends to ascribe godly attri¬ 
butes to this noble mountain range. The 
Himalayas, the sanctum sanctorum of the 
Hindu scriptures, are the abode of unusually 
beautiful and mighty places of pilgrimmage, 
too numerous to mention. Hymns have been 
and still are sung to the glory and the might 
of the Himalayas. Apart from being the 
source of Jife-giving rivers flowing through 
the length and breadth of ancient. Hindus- 
than, the Himalayas have been, from 
time immemoriM, the serene and chosen 
place of meditation to the mystics and 
sages, the source of inspiration to poets and 
scientists alike, the dream-land of scenic 
beauty to travellers and, above and beyond 
all, the natural bulwark of the sub-continent. 

For aeons, the Jure ol the Himalayas has 
never been on the wane ; contrarily and 
curiously enough it has always been on the 
increase. Man's thirst, intense and insatiable, 
for knowing the unknown, for seeing the 
Pnseen, lor enjoying the virgin beauty of 
hill and dale, for probing into the romance 
and the underlying truth of the Himalayas 
with modern scientific, parapharnelia, instead 
of falling into decadence, has been often aug¬ 
mented. In the late Radhanath Sikdar, 
whose sesqui-birth centenary is at hand, we 
come across such a realistic mathematician, 
whose depth of knownledgc and achieve¬ 
ments shine effulgently over the backdrop of 
the Himalayas. It was Radhanath’s pioneer¬ 
ing efforts that enabled the whole world to 
know of ils higest peak,—Mount Everest. To 
a ‘Bengalee, from whose native province 
Mount Everest can be seen’ 1 , this is likely to 
bear a special signifcance. 


Early Life and Education* 

Eldest son of Jituram Sikdar, Radhanath 
was born in October, 111 IS in the Sikdarpara 
(Joiasanko) area, the part of the metropolis 
of Calcutta which was also famous as "the 
ancestral habitat of the the Tagores. By 
caste the Sikdars were Brahmins. During 
the Muslim period one of Radhanath’s fore¬ 
fathers rose to the position of a principal 
officer of high rank entrusted with the 
maintenance of law and order in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. It was an oft ice which was being 
enjoyed by the family hereditarily from 
fallier to son, its functions being much 
alike those of a present-day Commissioner 
of Police. 

Radhanath, with his admittance into a 
pathsala (primary school), started on his 
educational carreer. Later, when he was 
ten years old (1824), lie entered the Hindu 
College also known as the Anglo-Indian 
College. His studies in College followed 
an eminently satisfactory tenor, Radhanath 
having reached the First Class standard in 
1829. '"’Murray’s Spelling, Grammar, History 
of Greece, Gay’s Fables, Geography, History 
of Engnland, Virgil’s Aeneid, Shakespeare, 
Homer’s Odyssey, Russel’s Modern Europe 
etc^ confuted the curriculum. It 1 was 
here that Radhanath came into direct 
contact with Dr. Tytler, Mr. Ross and 
others. 

In 1820 it was that Radhanath was 
privileged to commence his studies in 
mathematics under the able guidance of 
Dr. Tvtler. The year was a memorable one 
in Radhanath’s life because this really was 1 
the starting point of his education in higher 
mathematics*. It were his studies at this 
stage that paved the ground-work for the 
development of Radhanath’s genius as a 
mathematician and his future fame as an 





unrivalled, mathematician of his times. It 
is interesting to recall in this connection 
that just about two year before Radha- 
nath’s birth, Ram Mohun Roy (1774-1833), 
jft.the father of ‘Modern India’, started fer¬ 
vently and eloquenflly moving for the 
introduction of English Education in this 
country, David Hare, the noble-hearted 
Scotch, was equally keen on the cause 
sponsored by Ram Mohun. It. was as a 
direct outcome of this that two institutions, 
Hindu or Anglo-Indian College and the 
School Society, were founded almost 
simultaneously within less than a year ol 
each other. 

. *tn College, Radhanath came under the 
inspiring and stimulating influence of Mr. 
Henry Louis Vivian De’Rozrio (1809-1831). 
Mr. Do’Rozio, an enthusiast and a ration¬ 
alist of imposing personality and poetic 
disposition, was the Fourth Teacher, but 
the chief guide* of the students in the 
College. This young intellectual raised the 
standard of revolt against all the myriad 
superstitions of the day. To his pupils ho 
was more than a teacher,-a reformer, a 
very doyen of a ‘new rationalism.’ He led 
• them to the ways of free-thinking and in¬ 
culcated in them a deep and abiding faith in 
such qualities as justice, patriotism, regard 
for truth etc. He introduced his young dis¬ 
ciples to the treasure-troves of English lite¬ 
rature, to Shakespeare, Milton, Byron etc.. 
and!)i!m parted education ‘on all subject^, so¬ 
cial, moral and religious.’ A verse by Pandit 
Jaygopal Tarkalankar names those, includ¬ 
ing Radhanath, who constantly sought Do’ 
Rozio’s company, and all of whom later 
became famous. 

In The Computing Department 

The very high expectations that Radha- 
nath’s professor, Dr. Tytler, entertained 
about his pupil were not belied. Radhanath 
and Rajnarain Bysack ‘were the first 
Hindus, 2 ’ who had the unique opportunity 
of studying higher mathematics under Dr. 

, . Tytler, including Newton’s ‘Principia’ in 
fwhich Newton expounded the laws of gravity. 
It was Dr. Tytler, who recommended 
Radhanath as a young mathematical prodigy 
to the then Surveyor General of India, Col. 



Everest 3 , who had succeeded Col. Laftibton; 
to this office on the latter’s death in 1823, 
and who had consulted Dr. Tytler for a 
suitable candidate. So Radhanath had to,', 
leave College, even before he was able tp 
sit for his final examination, to take up this 
new job. He was, however, given a certi- 
ficate of proficiency by the authorities of 
the College. Col. Everest, appreciative of 
the budding mathematician, appointed bird 
as a Computer on a monthly salary of. ^ 
Rupees Thirty only. Radhanath fully justi- 
fied the selection and, in course of time and, 
in gradual stages, came to occupy the highest. 
position in the Computing Department of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
drawing, in those days, the princely salary 
of rupees six hundred per mensem. 

Radhanath’s Various Assignments 

It is difficult to piece together a con¬ 
sistent catalogue of Radhanath’s career in 
the Surveyor General’s Office, as very little 
information of a continuous nature is 
available. His activities are naturally, there¬ 
fore, shrouded under a thick veil of obscurity 
and what little can be said has to be outlined 
by culling from occasional references in con¬ 
temporary newspapers and periodicals 
mostly. Two of his outstanding achieve¬ 
ments, which outshine his more obscure 
activities, stand out as indelible monuments 
to his genius; these were his cotributions 
to the Manual of Surveying and Ins deter¬ 
mination of the altitude of the highest 
global peak,—Mount Everest, Radhanath, 
who had ‘long been known as the first 
among the few natives whose scientific 
acquirements were no less than those of 
Europeans’' succeeded Mr. V. L. Rees as 
the Superintendent of the Government 
Observatory in Calcutta, which at that 
time was a sub-section of the Surveyor 
General’s Ojffice. 8 

Contributions to Manual and 
Compilation Tables 

Radhanath’s contributions,—authorita¬ 
tive, compendious, brilliantly scholarly, 
dexterous and precise—to the treatise on 
surveying'* bear testimony to some aspects 
of his talented genius. The treatise is divided 
into five parts e.g., * 
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Part I : Geometry, Trigonometry etc.— In Parts III and V the compilers have 
Ch. I—VII, Pp. 1-100. been very largely assisted by Babu Radha- 

Part II: On Surveying Instruments— nath Sikdar, the distinguished head of the 
Ch. I—IX, Pp. 101-229. Computing Department of the Great Trigo- 

Part III: On Surveying—Ch. I—XXV11, noinetrical Survey of India, a gentleman 
Pp. 230-573. whose intimate acquaintance ' with the 

Part IV: On Khusrah or Native Field rigorous forms and mode of procedure 
Measurements—Ch. I—VI, Pp. 574-644. adopted on the Great Trigonometrical 

Part V : Practical Astronomy and its Survey of India and great acquirements and 
application to Surveying—Ch. I—IX, Pp. 645- knowledge of scientific subjects generally 
718. render his aid particularly valfuable, The 


Excerpts from relevant portions of the 
‘Preface’ in which Radhanath’s name was 
reverentially mentioned along with other 
European workers and authors, bringing 
out the schematic plan and acknowledge¬ 
ments by the compilers, will facilitate the 
understanding of the reader in this context: 

“The arrangement of the work is con¬ 
sequently in the first two parts elementary, 
the materials for which have of necessity 
been for the most part extracted from various 
authorities, chiefly from the well-know 
and useful works of Mr. Simms, the 
Civil Engineer and late consulting 
Engineer, to the Government of India," on 
Mathematical Instruments and “on Levell¬ 
ing” from Heather’s “Treatise on Mathe¬ 
matical Instruments”, “Jackson’s and 
Forme’s Surveying”, Adam’s “Geographical 
Essays”, etc.; full extracts have also been 
made, the compilers duly acknowledge, from 
those authors which have been quoted in 
the text. In the remaining parts of the Book 
it has been the aim to render information 
generally useful not only to the Professional 
Surveyor, but to travellers and explore'rs 
of neighbouring countries, the Quarter 
Master General’s Department, and to 
Revenue Officers and Civil Authorities of 
Districts where professional assistance can¬ 
not be obtained and every Collector must 
be his own surveyor. 

Through the liberal and kind assistance 
of Lt. Col. Waugh, Surveyor General of 
India, in placing the records of his office 
at their disposal, the Editors have enjoyed 
great advantages, of, which they had not 
failed to„ avail themselves to the fullest 
extent. For this as well as for much valuable 
advice, their thanks are due and most 
cordially offered. 


Chapters 15 and 17 upto 21 inclusive, and 
26 of Part III and whole of Part V arc 
entirely his own, and it?* would be difficult 
for the compilers to express with sufficient 
force the obligations they thus feel under 
to him, not only lor the portion of the work 
which they desire thus to publicly acknow¬ 
ledge, but for the advice so generously affor¬ 
ded on all subjects connected with his own 
Department." 

Radhanath’s next most important pub¬ 
lication which deserves our attention, is 
Tables (which had undergone several edi¬ 
tions) and in the preface to the 1887 edition 
by Col. C. T. Haig, B.E., Deputy Surveyor 
General, Trigonimetrical Surveys, which 
acknowledges thus “Thirtysix years have 
elapsed since the publication of the first 

edition...... in 1851 . computed and 

arranged by Babu Radhanath Sikdar. 

In 1868 this was ‘revised and extended under 
the direction of Lt. Col. J. T. Walker, R.E., 

F.R.S. &c.and by J. B. Hennessey Esq., 

F.R.A.S.,.and issued as a second 

edition.” 

Besides, ‘an account of the Table used 
for reducing Barometrical Observations to 
32 °F, taken in the Surveyor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, by Babu Radhanath Sikdar, 
Chief Computor, Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, communicated by the 
Deputy Surveyor General’ finds place in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXI No. IV, 1852, Pp. 329-332. 

The Highest Global Peak Discovered and 
Computed: Radhanath’s Unique 
Achievement 

The discovery of Mount Everest remains 
along-debated story. Radhanath has been 
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described by some as the discoverer of Mount 
Everest, the world’s highest point. Others 
are equally reluctant to ascribe this unique 
credit to Radhanath. Remarks passed in this 
connectio,n by eminent and equally respon¬ 
sible authorities lead to a serious contro¬ 
versy. 10 But without entering into the details 
of the points of controversy, it can be safely 
asserted and inferred too, that in identify¬ 
ing and marking Mount Everest, Radha- 
nath's mathematical artifice had gone a long 
and, indeed, a laudable way and his efforts 
were pioneering and stupendous. Probing 
under this surface of controversy and sen¬ 
sationalism, however, it will be well worth 
while to take soundings of really scientific 
depths. 

Although it has been contradicted that 
‘a consideration of the circumstances of 
1852 wilL show that no such words could 
have been uttered, Radhanath’s important 
contributions can never be, indeed has not 
been ignored and lias been acknowledged, 
although rather indirectly. The computa¬ 
tion involved triangulation during which 
‘atmospheric refraction was, in those days, 

a source of perplexity.Sir Andrew 

Waugh, the Surveyor General, joined the 
triangulations in Ihe field South of Sikkim; 
both ho and Radhanath Sikdar, fin 3 Chief 
Computor, had been studying the question 
of atmospheric refraction for many years. 

In 1852 the Chief Computor, who had 
been officially in touch with the Surveyor 
General, sent his offi|icifil intimation to 
the latter that a new peak had been compu¬ 
ted from the angle-books to be higher than 
any peak observed hitherto. In this inti¬ 
mation he could not have said, as he is re¬ 
ported to have done in the story circula¬ 
ted, that he had discovered the highest 
mountain in the world, for the Himalayas 
had only been partly observed and Tibet 
and Ballistan were quite unknown.’ (A 
Sketch of the Geography And Geology of 
the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet By 
Col. S. G. Burrard, R.E., F.R.S, and H. F 
Hayden, B.A., F.G.S., later revised by Sir 
Henry Heyden, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., F.R.S 
and A. M. Heron, D. Sc., F.G.S., F.R.G.S 
Delhi, 1933, Pp. 194-195). 

10 


“About 1852 the Chief * Computor of.- 
the office at Calcutta informed Sir Andrew. ; 
Waugh that a peak designated XV ha4;l‘ 
been found to be higher than any other;, 
hitherto measured in the world. The,. 
peak was discovered by the computers te; 
have been observed from six different; 
stations ; on no occasion had the observer, ,, 
suspected that he was viewing through his f 
telescope the highest point of the earth, 
“Sir Andrew Waugh had always’’ 
adhered to the rule of assigning to every j 
geographical object its true local or ■. 
native name; but here was a mountain, 
the highest in the world, without any local ' 
or native name that he was able to discover. 
He determined, therefore, to name the great 
snow-peak after Sir George Everest, his 
former Chief, the celebrated Indian Geode¬ 
sist. The name of ‘Mount Everest’ has 
since become a household word.” (S. G. - 
Burrard, Natwa, Vol. 71, No. 1828, p. 43, 
November 10, 1904.) - 

Kaclhanath’s Public Activities, Character- 
sketch and Appreciation' 

The education he had received under 
the fostering care of D’Rozio had a great 
influence in moulding Radhanath’s charac¬ 
ter. He stood firm against injustice and 
knew not fear. Whether entering upon 
a conflict with a Distrist Magistrate or 
dedicating himself to the advancement of 
female education or advocating widow re¬ 
marriage in accordance with the precepts 
of the Vidyasagar, he was always guiaed 
by reason and an indomitable sense of 
justice. Quite early in his career, as early 
as 1843, he was reported to have had a severe 
lu.ssle with a British civtlfan. Vansittart, 
District Magistrate of Dehra Dun had, • 
without Radhanath’s permission, ordered 
some of the latter’s subordinates to carry, 
some of his belongings. This lack of cour-* 
tesy angered Radhanath, who promptly 
ordered his men not to carry out these 
high-handed orders.» Radhanath was, there¬ 
upon, sued for ‘obstructing a public servant 
Jin the discharge of his duties’ and was 
fined by another British civilian. This 
caused quite an uproar whch had the effect 
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of curbing such official high-handedness 
" in future to a considerable extent. 

Exiled for very nearly a quarter of a 
century in the foothills of Dehra Dun away 
from his native soil, Radhanath was some¬ 
what anglicised in his habits and modes of 
living and had almost forgotten the use of 
his native tongue. But great mathemati¬ 
cian as he was, his love for his own litera¬ 
ture was deej) and abiding and on his re¬ 
turn to Bengal he was known to have set 
himself to studying the literature of hijs 
own people. It was said, however, that 
he could never get rid of the twang he 
had, in the meanwhile, acquired in his 
Bengalee pronunciations. 

Raddhanath, with his indomitable sense 
of justice and fairness, was naturally asso¬ 
ciated in all social service endeavours 
which had for their objectives relief to the 
oppressed and the downtrodden and thus, 
when Vidaysogat’s Hindu Widow Re¬ 
marriage Bill provoked country-wide con¬ 
troversy, we find Radhanath among the 
few signatories who issued a manifesto 
for its acceptances E\cn as enily as loot), 
who Radhanath was among those who 100 k 
the initiative in voting a testimonal to David 
Hare on his signal services to the cause ol 
education in India we find Radhanath 
. deploring “the debased state of the conn tin 
owing to misrule and oppression and in¬ 
stanced the coming of Devid Hare as the 
morning star to dispel our ignorance."! 

» Tributes, {flowing and inspiring, to 
whom no tribute was enough, poured in on 
Radhanath for the invaluable and tremen¬ 
dous services he rendered to humanity from 
far and near. In 1864, when he was elected 
a member of the Natural History Society 
of Bavarian it was another flaunting 
feather to his cap. To the last of his days 
-his tenacity, perseverence, courage, love 
for truth, remained the most characteristic 
traits of his nature until death snatched him 
away on May 17, 1870 at) Gondalpara. 
Radhanath’s mother survived him for four 
years; his father had been carried away 
on July 22, 1853, while Radhanath was yet 
in service. 


Some Appreciations of Radhanath 

* 

The quality of Radhanath’s attain¬ 
ments and his contributions to the parti¬ 
cular branch of science to which he applied 
himself would be amply demonstrated by 
the following few excerpts: 

Letter dated 18th February, 1838, from 
George Everest, Surveyor General of India 
to the Military Secretary to the Govern- 

"This young man is so superior in his 
merit of India :— 

acquirements, and so much to be relied 
on; his manners are so courteous and in¬ 
gratiating to his superiors, his equals and 
his inferiors that 1 should have felt his 
loss as one of .the most severe blows to rny 
Department.” 

Letter dated 25th April, 1838 from 
George Everest to the Military Secretary 
to the Government of India :— 

‘“Of the qualifications of the young 
man himself, 1 cannot speak too highly, in 
his mathematical attainments there arc 
few in India whether European or Native, 
who can at all eornpoh- with him, and it 
is my persuasion that even in Europe those 
attainments would rank very high; as a 
computer he is quite indefatigable, and he 
has proved himself throughout, so docile, 
tractable and obedient, that there is no 
person in my Department, so thoroughly 
skilled in the application of the various 
formulas relating to the particular branch 
of science connected with the G. T. 
Survey. 

"■■•.for computers comparable to 
Radhanath cannot be hired in England at 
a less price than one guinea per diem.... 
habituated as Radhanath is not only to 
apply formulas but to investigate them, 
and trained up as he has been from boy¬ 
hood under my own eye, he would be the 
cheapest instrument that Government ever 
could employ in a task of this kind.” 

Letter from Lt, Col. A. S. Waugh, 
Surveyor General of India, to Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India:— 

“The masterly character of the papers 
contributed by him to the Manual of Sur- 
veying has been fvaourably acknowledged 
in the Calcutta Review, as well as the 
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remarkable purity of bis style in writing 
and severe accuracy of his language, so 
different from the florid exuberance of 
Orientalism.” 


1. Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., The Epic of Mount Everest. Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1926, p. 21. 

*2. For Tytler & Ross, reference may be 
niatlf-15 'SJ-'MI fas told b> 

Rajiutrain Rose), edited by Dcbipcda Rhatta- 
charya. Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta, 
M. C. Saikar & Sons. Calcutta. 

3. , edited by Jogendranalh 

Bandopadhyaya, M.A.. Vidyabhusan, Aswin- 
Kartiek. .1291 B.S. 

■1. op. cit., Kaitick, 1291 B.S. 

5. The Hindu Patriot, May 23. 1870. 

'(>. For firs! hand reference to the eventful 
career of Sir George Everest, sec Encyclopaedia. 
Britannica, N’nilh Edition, Yol. VII, p. 736. 

i’lir following papers by Capt, C. Everest 
were published h> Asiatic: Researches: (a) “On 
the formulae for calculating Yzmtith in Trigono- 
metrieal Opetalums’". Yol. Will (21. 93-106, 

1033. (hi “On the compensation measuring 
apparatus of the Ciyl Trigonometrical Survey 
of India (with figs.dy Vol. Will (2). 189-214. 
1833. (Vide Index to the Publications of the 
Asiatic Society. 1788-1933. Yol. I. Pait I. com¬ 
piled by Sibyllas Cltaudlnni. The Asiatic Society. 
Calcutta, 1936, pp. 102-103). 

7. The Friend oj India, November 11, 1832. 

8. The Bengal Harkaru & India Gazette, 
Saturday. June 10. 1831, published the follow¬ 
ing correspondence : 

“It would afford satisfaction to many of 
your readers to learn that Baboo Kadhanuth 
Sikdar, Head Computor in the Surveyor General’s 
Office and in charge of the Observatory there, 
contemplates leaving bis native country for 
Europe to extend his mathematical knowledge by 
prosecuting his studies at Cambridge or Paris 
University with the ultimate object of qualifying 
himself for the post of Superintending the 
Observatory, which the Court of Directors in¬ 
tend to establish in this country on an extensive 
scale,” The correspondent signed himself as 
“Fact” under date line June 8. 1854. The letter 
was also quoted in its “Weekly Register of In¬ 
telligence” by the Hindu Patriot, June 15, 1854. 

9. The title-page and author statement 


of the Treatise (pp. xxiv • 4 -7i8 4* AppCTidix VI 
with fifteen plates) is as follows: 

A Manual of Surveying for India 
Detailing the Mode of Operations on the -t 

Revenue Surveys 

In Bengal and the North-Western Province* , 
Prepared for the use of the Survey Department/ 
and Published by the Authority of the Govern:-, 
meat uf India. j/ 

Compiled by /-/ 

Captains R. Smyth and II. I,. ThuilKer, 
Bengal Yrl illary. Calcutta. // 

W. I'hackcr & Co., St. Andrew's Library arid;, 
87. Newgate Street, London, 1851. ' . • 

16. Major Kenneth, M.C.. R.E.. Survey pf - 
India. while delivering a lecture (as reproduced 
in the Journal of the Society of /Irts and quoted. ’ 
in the Englishman, dated November 12, 1926, / 

p. 17) in Simla, specifically extolled ‘BabuY 
Great Discovery’ (The ‘Balm’ (literally—-Mr.);> 

referred to here was none other than Radha> 
nathl. “It was”, (ontinuod Major Kenneth, 
“during the computations ol the north-eastern 
observations that a Balm rushed on the morning/ 
in 1852 into the room of Sir Andrew Waugh, „ 
the successor of Sir George Everest and exclaimed, 
‘Sir, l have discovered the highest mountain oft 
the earth.’ He had been working out the obeer- : 
rations taken to the distant hills.” 

ii wtwi, 4*ai 1 
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nf’Nl ’trj [V-^l e A c*l«H Mi'it 

—Manmatha Nath Chose, M.A., E.S.S., I’.R.E.S, 
Calcutta, 1333 R.S., p. 107). 

12. Cf. “Radhanalli Sikdar had an ardent 
desire to henefit his country. Uis hobby was beef, 
as he maintained that heel-easters were never bul-. 

.lied and that the right way to improve the Benga¬ 
lees was to think first of the physique or, perhaps, : 
physique and morale simultaneously. He conduct¬ 
ed a monthly Bengali Magazine called Masik 
Pntricn for about three y ears” ( Peary Chand , 
Milra. A Biographical Sketch of David Hare, 
p. 32). 

13. “Baboo Radhanalli Sikdar who for 
many years acted as Superintendent of Calcutta 
Observatory has, we see by the Phoenix, been* 
elected a corresponding member of the Natural ’ 
History Society of Bavaria. An honour well 
deserved.” (Weekly Epitome of News, The Friend d 
of India, March 31, 1864, p. 349). 



THK POLITICS OF NON-ALIGNMENT 

By HARIDAS MUKHERJEE 


Non-alignment has been the pivot oi 
India’s I'om.gn policy since she attained her 
political independence in 1947. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, is the chief archilect 
of that policy which he has been following 
with unflinching allegiance during these 
fifteen years. Following India’s lead, a 
few other newly independent States of Asia 
and Africa also have adopted the same 
policy in wcll-pnlitiks. The advocates of 
non-alignment passionately believe that n 
is the most suited form of diplomacy at the 
present stage of world evolution, at least 
so far as the new-born nations are concern¬ 
ed. But ils opponents, among whom may 
be counted a multitude of men, firmly hold 
that non-alignment as a basis of diplo¬ 
macy is a wild dream. In their 

opinion, even in peace time it is 

a barren policy, and in times of 
war adherence to it would amount 
to political suicide. The premeditated and 
massive invasion of India by China since 
October 20. 1962 and the complete collapse 
of India's defence arrangements have dis¬ 
illusioned them so thoroughly as to lead 
them to cast ignite India’s non-alignment poli¬ 
cy as a total failure and they, therefore, urge 
upon the Government of India to thrash 
ou,t a bolder and more rcaliis]ip foreign 
policy for the country. They contend ihat 
Ladakh and NEFA are the burial grounds 
of India’s non-alignment. Among its expon¬ 
ents may be reckoned such names as Raja- 
gopalachari, Prof. Ranga, Acharva Kripalani 
and General Cariappa. Their views are 
also considerably shared even by a section 
jpi the Congress, the ruling party, and it is 
even doubted whether Nehru himself has 
also not been inwardly shaken in his faith 
in non-alignment. 

Before we proceed further, we must be 
very clear and precise as to the actual 
meaning of the term non-alignment. Non- 
alignment of a country does not mean its 


aloofness from the commerce and culture 
oj the world. It is primarily as a political 
or raiher as a military concept that its 
meaning is to be understood. The present 
political world is sharply divided into two 
mutually clashing blocs with their conflict¬ 
ing systems of life and culture. Non- 
alignment of India means, therefore, that 
she must steer clear of power politics by 
deliberately avoiding military alliance either 
with the Anglo-American bloc or with the 
Soviet-Chinese bloc. It demands that India 
must retain her right to pursue an inde¬ 
pendent course in foreign affairs and she 
irmsi be capable of judging each interna¬ 
tional issue on the merits of the case. A non- 
aligned State is like a conscientious non- 
party man who refuses to barter away his 
principles for some material gains. But this 
very moial approach of a person precisely 
constitutes a source of weakness from the 
standpoint of party solidarity. Party soli¬ 
darity demands from an individual member 
unquestioned loyalty to the policy decisions 
of the party concerned, no matter what his 
honest convictions are. 

Non-alignment is a flexible political 
eaiegmv, admitting of different interpreta¬ 
tions. The generally favoured inerpreta- 
lion of non-alignment reduces it to a cons¬ 
cious and planned utilisation of world 
forces on the part of a non-aligned State 
for its own development without throwing 
in its political lot with either of the mili¬ 
tary blocs. Non-alignment, in this sense, 
reduces itself to mere political opportunism 
in international politics. But the non- 
alignment of India as shaped by Nehru 
represents a different reality. It is least 
of all a handmaid of opportunism, but a 
tangible political method animated by 
ideabsm. It is because of this lofty trend 
that we find India voting for China’s ad¬ 
mission to the U. N. Assembly even after 



the latter’s manifest aggression on the 
former. 

The big pertinent question regarding 
non-alignment is that how far it has been 
conducive to India’s best political interests? 
Its advocafes will tell that if non-alignment 
was helpful in times of peace, it is doubly 
so ii\ times of armed tension. They empha¬ 
tically point out that it is because of India's 
non-alignment that Soviet Russia, in 
spite of het communism, has not openly 
supported China in her military showdown 
with India whom she still considers a 
valued friend. Again, it is because of her 
non-alignment that India could so easily and 
;;\v*!tly receive arms aid from the Western 
democracies. The supporters of non-abgn- 
ment* point out further that, if India was. on 
the other hand, m direct alliance with the 
Anglo-American bloc, it would have surely 
lost the entire moral and material support of 
Soviet Russia who would have then 
openly supported China in their anti-Indian 
drive. It is because of her non-alignment 
that India has been able to secure not 
merely the arms a*d from the Western 
democracies, but mso the Soviet econo¬ 
mic aid for her development project-', 
including the manufacture of Mjgs In a 
speech ai Santinekotian delivered m 
December last, Mr. Nehiu, while reaffirm- 
ing his faith in non-alignment, cautioned the 
audience that non-aligned India alone could 
hold the trembling International balance m 
equilibrium and save the world from tin- 
brutalities and horrors of a thermo-nuclear 
war. It is in recognition of this urgent 
necessity that India must hold fast to non- 
alignment, notwithstanding the Chinese 
challenge to its very foundations. The 
arguments of non-alignment undoubtedly 
deserve careful consideration, particularly 
in a critical situation like' the present. 

But the critics of non-alignment, of 
whom Rajaji and Kripalani are the most 
eloquent, look at the situation from a 
different angle. They open their argument 
against non-alignment by a pointed refer¬ 
ence to the dismal failure of India's foreign 
policy on the Himalayan frontier. They 
observe that India’s foreign policy, non- 
aligned as it was, has undergone a silent 


transformation after China’s. massive in¬ 
vasion of India in the current phase of 
hostilities, and the change is precisely this 
that Nehru himself has been forced under 
the compulsion of circumstances to hold his. 
dear non-alignment in abeyance, at least- 
for the time being. It is just like Mahatma,. 
Gandhi’s holding non-violence in abeyance?, 
in August 1942, as a part of his contents 
plated Indian revolution. Since October, 
1992, India has been receiving liberal arms 
aid ftorn the Western democracies for the 
r impose of defending India’s territorial 
ughts against China’s onslaught. It has been, 
proclaimed by a section of the Indian 
leaders as well as by the arms-giving 
countries that the aid is entirely without 
.strings. Financially considered, the aid 
terms are the most liberal conceivable, but 
that does not mean that the aid is without 
strings or pre-conditions. The basic con¬ 
dition for the release of that huge military 
aid to India is that all this is meant for 
m "listing Communist China’s naked expan¬ 
sionism, and nol meant for any other pur¬ 
pose, least of all to be used against Pakistan. 
India’s acceptance of the arms aid on that 
basic condition is certainly a deviation from 
her declared policy of non-alignment, and ' 
i c).resents a pro-West shift in her foreign 
policy. 

The disapproves oi Nehru’s non-align¬ 
ment argue further that if the Chinese 
thrust continued for some time longer, the 
result would perhaps have been the entire 
i enunciation of India’s non-alignment by 
Uie ruling party itself, and if Nehru is 
still found pinning his faith anew in non- 
nhgnment, it is mainly because of the 
Chinese dramatic declaration of cease-fire 
on November 21. On the whole, the non- 
alignment policy, they maintain, was not 
of much worth even in times of peace, and 
m a critical situation like the present its 
worth is not more than a straw’s value. , 
They seek to defend their thesis by citing 
I he nineteenth-century British instance of 
“splendid isolation.” At the end of the 19th 
century British foreign policy as con¬ 
ducted by Lord Salisbury w'as’ one of 
“splendid isolation” which kept England 
away from all entangling alliances 
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meddling diplomacy in contemporary poli-. 
tics. For some time the policy worked fairly 
well, but at the turn of the century, as the 
menacing German challenge loomed larger 
on the horizon. Salisbury clearly saw 
through his mistake and began a desperate 
search for allies. lie looked round and only 
found Japan in the Far East as her military 
ally in 1902. This marked England’s emer¬ 
gence from military-cum-dipllomatic isola¬ 
tion. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1902) 
was followed by further defensive prepara¬ 
tions such as the Anglo-French Entente 
(1904) and the Anglo-Russian Entente 
(1907). By 1907, a big anti-German coalition 
was formed to which Japan also became a 
party. Tt was this aligned England—England 
as a member of the Triple Entente—that 
could successfully resist and smash the 
menacing German challenge during 
World War I. Will this inexhorable teach¬ 
ing of history, the critics ask, fall comple¬ 
tely flat on India in the moment of her grim 
national crisis ? 

When all has been said, there is no 
denying the fact that India’s foreign policy 
—policy of non-alignment—has undergone a 
profound change since the commencement 
of the Sino-Indian war. India has learm 
through the shocks of her military disaster 
that non-alignment, divorced from adequate 
military build-up, is a great mistake. Like 
the weakling’s non-violence, the non- align¬ 
ment policy of a militarily impotent race is 
denuded of its natural grace. It is a truism 
to state that non-alignment, good or bad 
yhatever it is, is always a policy: to raise it 


to the rank of a principle or ideal is the 
height of political unwisdom. Non-align¬ 
ment is, after all, a form of diplomacy and 
diplomacy without the support of the sword 
is utterly futile. Disillusioned by the 
Chinese treachery, Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nehru, has himself stated : “We are getting 
out of touch with realities in a modem 
world. Wc are living in an artificial atmos¬ 
phere of our own creation and we have been 
shaken out of it.” This l’rank admission of 
the Prime Minister registers his loss of faith 
in the old mode of non-alignment, if not a 
deliberate pro-West shifp in his policy. At 
any rate, the present crisis has rudely 
awakened India to the grim realities of life 
and has taught her by tears and blood that 
the must keep her powder perpetually dry 
to insure her safety as a free nation. Her 
leaders have realised that non-aligned but 
militarily fortified India alone would be 
able both to defend her honour and integrity 
and to exert a sobering influence on world 
politics. Armed non-alignment, not unarmed 
non-alignment, is the primary and vital re¬ 
quisite for India at present. It is towards 
Has political consummation—non-alignment 
multiplied by gigantic military strength— 
that India, under Mr. Nehru’s leadership, is 
fast moving. But here, again, the critics raise 
the question how far will it be possible for 
India at the present stage of her techno- 
economic evolution to swiftly develop her 
military might without being aligned at all 
with the Western democracies? We could 
have wished it otherwise, but God’s will be 






A FORGOTTEN HISTORIAN AND ANTIQUARIAN s THE LATE 
AKSHAY KUMAR MAITRA 

By KSH1TISH CHANDRA SARKAR, M.A., B.L., 

Varendra Research Society 

In him, the whole of Bengal lost a personage; 


illustrious historian of Bengal (of 
Rajshahi, now in East Pakistan), the late lamen¬ 
ted Shri Aksbay Kumar Maitra, B.L., C.I.E., who 
was once popularly known as the author of 
(Nawab) ‘Siraj-u'd-dowla’, was born just a 
little more than a century ago in 1861 on the 1st 
Maiyh (?) or according to some on the 1st Magh 
1 January l—1862, at a hamlet, Simla, standing 
on the Gorai river, near the Mirpur Railway 
Station (E. B. Rly.). then in Nadia district and 
now in Kushtia (E. Pak.). But he claimed the 
M ait ms of Gurnai in the northern part of the 
Rajshahi district as his forefathers and, therefore, 
preferred to Suffix’“Mailreya” (in all his Bengali 
versions I as his surname, according to the aphor 
ism of the great Grammarian Panini. 

His birth a century ago might become an 
occasion for a cenleruWy celebration throughout 
Bengal (East and West) for the codification of 
posterity. He. dic'd while in his seventies, on the 
10th February', 1980, at his residence: at Rajshahi 
town. 

lie got the Bachelor of Law degree from the 
Rajshahi College in l (nib and joined the Rajshahi 
District Bar and practised for about 45 years 
earning the reputation, of an astute criminal 
lawyer, e>tending over the whole of North Bengal. 
He excelled both in the art of cross-examination 
and advocacy of a high order. For about 
half a century, he was a permanent resi¬ 
dent of Rajshahi town and took an ever-increasing 
part in the lileran and cultural activities which 
culminated in the founding, in 1910, of the 
‘Varendra Research Society’ (then known as the 
‘Varendra Anusandhan Samity’) in collaboration 
with Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy. a scion of the 
Dighapatia Raj family and Sri Rama Prasad 
Chanda (later Rai Bahadur I. then a school teacher 
in the Government Collegiate School at Rajshahi. 

Tire valuable contributions made in the field 
of historical and antiquarian research by him can 
still be recalled with gratitude by the enlightened 
public of his Hays. 


of wide interest and versatile talent, a forceful 
speaker and a reputed literateur, a scholar of ’ 
deep add wide learning gifted with original ideas, 



The Late Akshay Kumar Maitra 


1 had the occasion and honour to sit at his feet 
during the last few years of his failing health to. 
listen to the inimitable ways of his learned djik 
course. I acclaimed him as my Guru or Acharyji', 
and profitted immensely in my humble literary)" 
pursuits and undertakings at the prime of my life 
which was during the last span of life spared to 
him before his demise in 1930. Educated and 
enlightened sons of Bengal should also appreciate 
the scholarly contributions Sri Akshay Kumar 


Maitra 1 had made towards the reconstruction of the 
history ol Ben “a l and its culluie, as a pioneer. 

(tiilinil\. in 1895. he took up us his special 
suLjei t ol stud}, tin ponod of the last days of 
the AlimliaK immediately ht foie the Bntish (on- 
quest of Bengal The patnotie zeal whiih inspired 
or indueed him Lo make his dehut in the two 
volumes on- ‘.Siaj-ud-dowla’ and 'Mirkasim’ were 
the fust hints of his -ludy and it took the coun- 
tr) by smpnsj. 

Ilie nun limed hlaik colouis with whiih the 
English liisim laris painted those two unfortunate 
Muslim luleis of Bengal, then passed current as 
genuine InsUuv. Akdiav Kuiuai challenged the 
atiui.uv of these opinions 01 views. Jle founu- 
lated his own assessment with a formidable 
an a} ol lacts ail'd authentie documents. His 
works fell like a ‘bomb-shell and exploded 
some of the myths elusleied around the last 
two independent i tilers of Bengal’, ‘Siraj-ud- 
dowla’ and ‘Miikasim’. The same patriotie impulse 
gradually altiaetcd Sri Maitra to the histoiv of 
ancient Bengal, lfe keenly took up the study of 
the oiiginal «omees of the period for which 
he was especially equipped, particularly as a 
profound 'Sanskrit scholar, and by compiling 
the Corpus ol Inscriptions— the Ganda-lHhatnala 
(1912>— minting to the lbe and fall of the Pal i 
Kings ol Bengal This will always tank among 
the souici'-h , iinks of the history of mediaeval 
Bengal. 

Hit* fust literal} iffoiN of Aksha} Kuinai 
weie in veise. Hi" fust poem. 1 ant'd 1 ijayu, aimed 
at disproving the cuiienl an mint ol the conquest 
of Bengd h> Mahammad-Biii-Bakhtivar Khiliji 
Some of his iail\ poems appealed as such m tlje 
fiirulii-Ranjika at Bajshahi whiih flourished till 
it became defunct after the establishment of In¬ 
dependence. 

In 181!!?, when still a student, Sri Maitia 
published a pamphlet entitled Samar Sittha. He 
stalled on an investigation into the liislmy of 
Bengal in course of which he collected a laige 
mass of mateiials. The first of the series was to 
be on Rant Bhawam of Nature. 

Tn 1895 (1302 B. S.) Akshay Kumar turned 
his hand to a monumental monograph on (Nawab) 
‘Siraj-ud-dowla’ the first three chapters were 
initially published anonymously—without disclos¬ 
ing the identity of the writer in the journal—in 
Sqtlhuna in 1302 B.S. under the editorship of 


Rabindra Nath Tagore and the rest in the 
Bharali (1302 B.S.). Apparently, many of the 
admiring readers took this publications us one of 
Rabindra Nath’s own writing who thereupon in¬ 
duced Akshay Kumar, to disclose his identity. It 
was subsequently published in book form and re¬ 
viewed by Rabindra Nath in the Bharati (1305 
B.S.). 

In this monograph, Akshay Kumar vindicates 
the character ol (Nawab) 'Siraj-ud-dowla’ and 
explodes the story of the ‘Black-Hole’ of Calcutta 
by cogent arguments as a lawyer, reinforced 
by tlu* strength and basis of historical accuracies. 
Strangely enough, this monograph—‘Siraj-ud- 
dowla’ was dedicated to a British (Civilian)*, H, 
Beveridge (I.C.S.), who helped Akshay Kumar 
to obtain access to the official archives. Mr. 
Beveridge then was the District Magistrate of 
Mutshidahad arid he was good enough to help Sri 
Maitra to sift the truth of the so-called ‘Black- 
Hole' tragedy, as being a hoax designed for a 
purpose. The accuracy of the points raised by Sri 
Maitra might he taken to have been borne out, 
when Mr. Beveridge after retirement is said to 
have once written to Sri Maitra—that ‘Siraj-ud- 
dowla’ was more unlortu. ate than wicked.” In 
1910. he took a prominent part in a debate orga¬ 
nised by the Calcutta Historical Society lo {trove 
his contentions that the story of the ‘Black-Hole’ 
was unfounded. 

In 1899. at the suggestion of Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Akshay Kumar started publication of a 
liistot ical quarterly the Aitihashik Chilra from 
Raj shah i. 

The field of work for which, Akshay Kumar s 
heart had been yearning for years was now open 
and for the next decade or so he was thoroughly 
identified with the newly founded Varendra Re¬ 
search Society. The Society was closely integrated 
in its three fold activity of collections, explorations 
and research publications. His quick intellect and 
wonderful power of expression admirably fitted 
him for the role of spokesman of the Varendra 
Research Society. lie was a fascinating guide to 
the relics collected in the Museum of the Society 
to the learned visitors. 

Akshay Kumar, in an introduction to the 
monograph of the Society, set forth a scheme for 
a comprehensive history of Bengal in eight sec¬ 
tions, viz,, Political History, Topography, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Old Sanskrit texts, Ethnology, Religion and 



Iconography. Happily some of hia schemes were 
carried out , 

He had already dealt with the principal 
inscriptions of the Pala period in his Ganda- 
lA'.khamala * (1912) and he availed himself of 
this new light and expounded the results of his 
study in four lectures (21st to 26th January in 
1916) in the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. |a the lectures delivered, he dwelt upon the 
‘Fall of the Pala Kingdom’ which he regained as 
the most important episode in the history of 
mediaeval Bengal. He declared that the Pala 
Kingdom exerted its influence for a long time 
not only upon alf parts of Bengal, but also 
upqp all its neighbouring provinces. In that lec¬ 
ture, in 1916, before the Calcutta University, he 
concluded with the theory that Bengal was at one 
time a celebrated centre of culture—a last hermi¬ 
tage from which the philosophy of Buddhism 
was exported to the Land of Snow (libet). 
Akshay Kumar’s tact and legal acumen helped 
the Varendra Research Society to fide over many 
difficulties that beset its early career. It was his 
representations at the interview with Sir John 
Marshall and Mr. Gourloy, I.C.S. that smoothed 
over the disputes bet;uteri the Society and the 
Archaeological Department which eventually led 
to the promulgation of Government of Bengal’s 
Circular No. 11 of the lllh February, 1913, 
which assured all non-offirial learned societies 
and the Society in particular that it was the 
policy of Government to encourage research by 
such bodies. 

Great credit is due to Sri Akshay Kumar 
Maitra for the success with which he drew younger 
scholars to the cause of archaeology and histori¬ 
cal research. It was undoubtedly his influence 
that made Rama Prasad Chanda (Rai Bahadur) 
turn from ethnological studies to archaeology in 
which he attained such a lofty position. Rama 
Prasad Chanda subsequently became the Superin¬ 
tendent of Eastern Circle of Archaeology (India). 

It was Sri Maitra’s mellifluous tongue and 
acumen that contributed to the collections of the 
V. R. Society. He himself presented the Anulia 
Copper plate of Lakshman Sen (J.A.S.B. 1900. 
P. 61-65, published long ago by him) as also the 
Bhanaidaha Copper plate of Kumar Gupta (fifth 
century A.D.) which he obtained from the late 
Chowdhury Irshed Ali Khan of Natore. It was 
his absolutely reputation and position in 
11 


the Varendra Research Society that 
Ezechiel, I.C.S. to send to him the Five GujJtf 
Copper plates discovered at Domodarpor jfo 
Dinaj pur district in April, 1915. Similarly t&X* 
Jameson, I.C.S. presented from Malda the 
scribed cannon of ‘Sher Shah.’ 

It was Akshay Kumar who induced P«h4||i 
Girish Chandra Vddantatirtha to edit Tofik, 
Tanira and the Kula-Chudamani for Sir 
Woodroffe’s series, himself writing the introdud*; 
tion to each. He also encouraged Prof. Sria&j 
Chandra Chakraberty Sastri, then in the Rajshaflfj 
College, to undertake the editing of such mowt*; 
mental works— Bhasa-Vrilh ail'd the stupendous 
Ka-silca-V ivaran-Pantika. 

No account of Akshay Kumar Maitra’s co0‘ 
neelion with the Varendra Research Society would 
be complete without the mention of the part ht 
took in explorations and excavations on its beha& 
His early activities in 1912, including tho 
Varendra tours and the excavations at KumarpUr 
mound and the Mabisantosh Mosque, helping the 
assemblage of a Qibla, can hardly be ( Ignored. 
The excavations in the Padumsar (Pradyumn* 
Shwar) tank at Dcopara (near the Rajshahi 
Headquarters) town yielded a superb specimen til' 
sculpture—Ganga (though mutilated)—in the 
Varendra Research Museum at Rajshahi. In 1917,! 
he came by an inscribed shaft —Dasabalagarbha 
at Paharpur and on his representation to the 
Government, had the Paharpur Mound declared 
a ‘Protected Monument’. Thereupon, in 1923, 
excavation was commenced at the site under dm 
supervision of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar of the Cab 
cutta University in collaboration with and die 
generous help of Kumar S. K. Roy of the V. R. 
Society, Rajshahi. Akshay Kumar himself joined 
the party in his failing health and took & 
prominent part in the operation. In 1927, he deli¬ 
vered a lecture in the Indian Museum on the 
Ancient Monuments of Varendra. 

In short, Sri Akshay Kumar Maitra waa a 
man of versatile talent, endowed with an inimR* 
able elegance of style in his writings. Thu 
Varendra Research Society was his life’s work. 
There were, however, other institutions in Raj*, 
shahi with which his memory is also associated. 
Thus in 1897, in connection with the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, he helped fo establish 
and agreed to become the Secretary of a School 
for Sericulture for reviving the silk industry vf 


Rajsbahi. It is.gratifying to note now that nearly 
66. years later Akshay Kumar’s dream is being 
fulfilled by the Pakistan Government who have 
already set up a great organisation for revival of 
the silk industry at Rajshahi town. 

Another work of his, was the organization of 
a Dramatic Association named Sakuntala Nalya 
Sarniti which was replaced by the Victoria Theatre 
Parly for staging Bengali plays. Ho composed 
.three plays lor it. viz., Basavadalla (based on 
Suhandhu’s Sanskrit works), Abakan in 1902 
on the legend of the fall of Mahasthan Garb and 
a political Skit —Asha (1914). 

Akshay Kumar’s contributions to the cultural 


life of Bengal can incorporate all his prolific 
scholarly writings to constitute a commemoration 
volume, an Akshay Kumar Maitra Granlhabali 
both in the Bengali add in the English languages. 

It is no mean achievement when we remem¬ 
ber that Akshay Kumar had to carry on his acti¬ 
vities with the poor resources of a Muffasil town 
like Rajshahi and the handicap of having to earn 
his bread by a busy practice at the Bar.*,., 

May his soul rest in peace 

* A list was published in The Modern Review 
for March, 1952, entitled “Contributions to Art 
and Archaeology by the late Akshay Kumar 
Maitra.” 


KATE OF POPULATION GROWTH DURING THE HARAITA 

CIVILISATION 


By J. M 

Population growth in ancient times 
was very slow. The Harappa civilisation, 
spread over the Punjab and Sind, flourished 
between 2500 B.C. and 1500 B.C. Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro are cities. With the 
growth of general population, that of the 
cities are likely to increase, but not neces¬ 
sarily in the same proportion. 

Between 1881 and 1931, the increase 
of the urban population in the Punjab has 
been in the same proportion as the gene¬ 
ral increase of population. In Bengal, it is 
otherwise (see the Geographical Review of 
India, December, 1956). 
f Sir Mortimer Wheeler in the Indus 
Age, p. 32, has shown the ground plan of 
the granary at MJohenjo-daro. In Period I, it 
occupied 8,100 sq.ft. In Period II A, the 
inter-spaces between the bases of the sub¬ 
structures were walled up; with wooden 
platforms covering the inter-spaces, the 
base was increased by 600 sq. ft. In Period 
It B, it was further increased by additional 
constructions. The new constructions 
measured 2.500 sq. ft. 

The base if the granary had to be 
increased from time to time as it became 
necessary to provide for additional popula¬ 
tion. The height of the granary apparently 
rt/halned the same throughout the period. 


. DATTA 

Between Period I and Period II B, the in¬ 
crease was 37.5 per cent. 

There arc evidences of decay of 
the Municipal Governn.'tpt during the last 
phase, before the final destruction of the 
city of Mohenjo-daro. This decay lasted 
over a considerable time, when it is un¬ 
likely there would be any additions to the 
granary. 

Taking the interval between the two 
periods to be 500 years—it may be greater 
—as the most likely interval, the rate 
of growth of population works out to 6.65 
per cent per century in geometrical pro¬ 
gression. 

If we take the interval to have 
been as much as 750 years, (the rate of 
growth would come down to 4.39 per cent 
per century.. 

In any case the rate of growth of 
population is very small. The importance 
of the rate found, whether it be 6.35% or 
4.39% per century, lies in the fact that so 
far as evidence goes, the growth was un¬ 
interrupted by any major wars, or raids. It 
was a peaceful growth through several 
centuries, during the second and third 
milleniums before Christ, over a large area, 
and as such representative of ancient 
society and civilisation. 
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SOCIALISM. DEMOCRACY AND INDUS¬ 
TRIALIZATION : liy Arnlan Delta, George. Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. Doges 115. Trice J6s. net. 

The under-developed countries of the world 
are under the major influences of 'democracy, 
socialism and indiisi’dali/ation in the present 
century. These very forces had their beginning in 
the West and resulted in colonial expansion, capi¬ 
talism and industrialism and exploitation of the 
masses of other countries and enslavement, ex¬ 
ploitation and domination of two-thirds of the 
globe. With the emergence of independent nations 
all over the world, there is the cry of socialism on 
every lip and industrialization has become an 
urgent necessity. But socialism is a word with so 
many connotations that it implies contradictory 
and confusing ideas - -Democratic as well as Com¬ 
munistic—both claiming the freedom of the 
human personality. 

The author deals very rlearly with the differ¬ 
ing conceptions of socialism and of democracy 
and discusses co-operative socialism. He then 
turns to problems of industrialization, leadership 
in economic transition, the role of concept of 
property, the capitalist solution, decentralization, 
and finally industrialization within the demo¬ 
cratic framework. 

As India and China both aim and are work¬ 
ing at socialism and industrialization in Vliffe- 
reni ways, a discussion and a critical assessment 
of the subject as presented by Prof. Datta in 
these essays will be of interest not only to our 
university students but also to the general public 
interested in the burning questions of the day. 


IN SEARCH FOR THE SUPREME, Vol. Ill: 
lly M. K. Gandhi. Published by Nauajivan Pub¬ 
lishing House, Ahmedabud- 1 4, pages xvi -f- 356. 
Pi ice Rs. />/-. 

Cod has been the object of search for the 
best of human minds since the Hawn of civili^ 
lion. In this volume Gandhiji’s utterances, writ*! 
nigs and interviews about the Supreme have been 
presented in seven sections, viz.: (1) Equality - 
arid Unity of Religions ; (2) Religious toleration? , 
(.'?) Religious Conversion ; (4) Hinduism : (i) 

Moral Basis, (ii) Varnashramadharma, (iii) Re? 
inoval of Untouchability, (iv) Interdining and 
Inter-marriages, (v) Cow Protection, (vi) The 
llhagabadgila, (vii) Hindu Reformist Movements, 
(5) Sikhism and Jainism; (6) Buddhism and 
Jainism and (7) Christianity, M.R.A. and Islam* 

In the model ii world there is an unmistak¬ 
able trend towards agnosticism, if not atheist^. 
This is also discernable in case of India with die 
advent of industrialization. This must be dap. 
to wrong approach to religion and not a little 
due to the gap between the precept and practice 
of the high pripsts of religions. Religion must he 
interpreted in the language of the modern man 
so that lie may understand it. Gandhiji has a 
message of hope for the modern man for, he too, j 
belongs to the same age, and has a sympathetic' 
understanding of his ^problems. Gandhiji had. 
deep, inexhaustible spiritual reserves. In the 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru “He was obviously 
not of the world’s ordinary coinage; he was 
minted of a different and rare variety, and often 
the unknown stared through his eyes.’ v 



Bhogovdjigita was for Gandhiji a book of re- not. But the widening fields of public responsible 
ference. It was Kamdhenu to him. His discourses lities a ltd the administrators’ correspondingly 
on the Gita find a place of honour in the present widening fields of activity and obligations, has 
volume. developed modem public administration into a 

We congratulate the Navajivan Trust for complex of immense variety. The art of adminis- 
publishing Vol. Ill being the last part of “In tration, has, naturally therefore, gradually come 
Search for the Supreme, a perusal of which will to acquire a scientific connotation in modern 
benefit any person whatever may be his religious terms and the administrator, to be able to success- 


belief. A spirit of surrender to God, tolerance, 
respect'of sentiment of others, pervade the entire 
volume. 

A. B. Dutta 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By Dr. 
Amreshwar Avasthi, M.A., Ph.D. {Luck.), M.A. 
(Nagpur), M.P.A. (Harvard), Professor , Indian 
School of Public Administration, New Delhi, and 
Prof. Shriram Maheshwari, M.A. ( Econ .), M.A. 
(Pol.), M.D.P.A., Lecturer, Agra College. Pub¬ 
lished by Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, Educational 
Publishers, Agra. Demy 8vo. Pp. 568. Price 
Rs. 15. 

Although there has lately been an abundance 
of literature on the subject of public administra¬ 
tion generally, literature dealing with the elements 
of public administration in the background of the 
administrative practices and procedures in India 
since Independence, has been comparatively poor, 
both quantitatively as well as in quality. The 
present volume, jointly authored by Professors 
Avasthi of the Indian School of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, New Delhi, add Shriram Maheshwari of 
the Agra College is, therefore, very welcome, 
sspecially in view of the very wide ground they 
have sought to cover in this book, both in the 
realms of theory as well as in practice and proce- 
Jures. 

The book, as the authors themselves observe, 
has been conceived and designed primarily with 
a view to remove a long-felt need of students in 
the newly established Schools of Public Adminis¬ 
tration as well as in such colleges and universities 
where this has been introduced as a subject for 
study, some of even in the undergraduate stages. 
The increasing popularity of such courses of study 
bas been growing with the advancing appreciation 
jf the need for providing the country’s future 
;eneration of administrators with specialized 
squipments by way of a study of the science of 
idministration. When the area of the administra- 
ors’ obligations and responsibilities was compara* 
lively narrow and simple, it was possible and 
Unial to regard administration as merely an art 
Or which some were born with a flaire and others 
/• 


fully handle his complex and myriad responsibi¬ 
lities in the process, needs to acquire advance 
equipment for the purpose in the science of ad¬ 
ministration. What makes the science of adminis- 
, tration and the process of handling responsibilities 
by the administrator successfully even more com¬ 
plex is that all their facets Have a human complex 
to consider, which cannot always be standardized 
into well-defined grooves of scientific phenomena. 

In fact, administration is a subject, both in its 
theoretical conception and its practical expiession, 
which covers all fields of human-social objectives 
and endeavour, a factor of recognizably immense 
and dynamically growing complexity. With the 
increasing encroachments by the State in diverse 
fields of social activity, especially in a welfare 
•democracy such as India claims to be lo-day, the 
horizon of the administrator is naturally one of 
correspondingly widening dimensions and com¬ 
plexity. It is necessary tfluoroduce administrators 
able to cope with the requirements of such a 
situation, that he should be equipped to acquire 
an integrated approach to the problems he would 
be required to handle, the policies he would be 
required to enunciate and the procedures he would 
be required to initiate, not merely in relation to 
their individual effects upon the particular area 
of the administrative field they would be expected 
to immediately cover, but also upon the total 
objectives of administration. 

The authors deserve to be congratulated upon 
the fact that it is on such a view of the science 
and applications of administration that they have 
conceived and designed their present book under 
review. It should be a valuable guide-line not 
merely to the elementary students of the subject of 
public administration in schools, but a study of 
the book should also be rewarding to all those 
who are already in the throes of public adminis¬ 
tration and many among whom, I have no doubt, 
would be glad to have some such valuable com 
pendium to refer to except merely the barren 
pages of the Fundamental Rules of their office 
procedure, 

Karuna K. Nandi 


Indian Periodicals 


Non-Alignment—A Moral Imperative? 

• Writing in the hiflian Libertarian under the 
above caption. Mr. M. N. Tholal says : 

“A crisis reveals hidden forces, as the border 
crisis has done, and throws up friends as well as 
foes. Whether our Prime Minister acknowledges 
>t*or not, non-alignment is now in the melting 
* pot. Addressing a public meeting in Delhi. . . . 
Rajitji safd : ‘We have already lost a great deal 
of time in believing that Russia will come to our 
assistance in settling our dispute with China. Wc 
have to fight the Chinese not with the help of the 
Russians lmt with the help of others in the world. 
It is a sad thing* to confess that we cannot fight 
the Chinese alone.’ 

“Acharya Kripalani . . . asks ‘Does our 
nation, apart from our Government, consider 
neutrality as a policy., ir as a fundamental moral 
imperative ? Further!, is the nation in defence' of 
this moral principle prepared for martyrdom? 
Does our Government feel like that about our 
neutrality ? I ask this because when China broke 
Ranch Slice! to which it had pledged itself, our 
Prime Minister said in Parliament that whatever 
China did, India stood firmly on the principles 
of Ranch Sheel, He seems to have changed his 
position since and said that the. principles of 
Punch Sheel are not unilateral but bilateral. Can 
a nation engaged in war, even if it is a defensive 
war, he called neutral ?’ 

. . . .“The practical implications of the war 
with Communist China have their political com¬ 
pulsions. Wc shall have no option but to adopt 
policies which promise results, and the sooner we 
do it, the better it would be for the nation. Pre¬ 
servation of our integrity, our independence, our 
honour, must come first. And the realisation will 
also come to us in course of time—at what cost 
it is difficult to say at the moment—that inter¬ 
dependence with like-minded people is a far more 
practical objective than an independence which 
we have neither the means of preserving nor the 
will to secure the means. 

“As a Western statesman has said, we arc 
fighting their battle as well as our own. Obviously, 
success would have been surer and swifter if we 


were fighting the battle together. . . . The Western/ 
and pro Western statesman who are willing ip$ 
help us with arms arc now almost unanimous 
emphasizing their approval of our policy of nbttT 

alignment.Never has a disastrous policy/;, 

received such universal applause. Sir David 
Ormshv Gore said .... ‘We have no wish to efi», 
outrage India to abandon her policy of non* 
alignment which she has freely chosen. This would 
only encourage the Chinese and the Russian Com-: 
muists to sink their considerable differences and, 
make common cause against India and all those) 
who are now helping her economically and in 
other ways. In so far as continued co-operation 
between India and Russia contributes to these 
differences, the opponents of Communism every-, 
where will take comfort.’ 

“It is to he hoped that the Sino-Russian, 
differences are not growing in the West, as they- 
have been growing in India, as a result of wishful 
thinking. In any rase, the Westerners would 
appear to he of the opinion that the Indian^, 
should lie on the bod they have made for them¬ 
selves and there is no reason to think that our 
application for alignment would be granted as, 
soon as it was presented unless the situation 
takes a far more serious turn. On the other hand 
.... Mr. Nehru deplored that some people in the 
eounlr) were utilizing the border war to bring, 
alzout a change in India’s policy of non-align¬ 
ment an'd socialism. ‘We shall never give up our 
’basic policy out of feai’ lie said and asked ‘what 
will the win Id think of us if we do!’’ . . . Does 
the Prime Minister mean to imply that even fear 
or defeat will not make him change his policy of 
non-alignment oi that defeat will he preferable 
to a change in the basic polirv non-alignment ? 

. . . Obviously Mr. Nehru could have meant to 
say nothing of the kind anVl was only trying to 
keep up appearances and to put a bold face on 
recent events. 

Mr. Rajeshwar Patel, Congress M.P., froth 
Bihar said . . . ‘the result of the diplomacy India 
carried on in the O.N.,» was that even those court* 
tries which were regarded as friends had gone 
against India in her hour of crisis. Mr. Jay 
Prakash Naraiu also said. . . ‘Those coloured 
glasses must now be thrown away which ir^tde 
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everything look rosy on one side and everything 
dark and dismal on the other.’ . . . The simple 
truth is that countries on the borders ol Commu¬ 
nist giants cannot afford to indulge in the luxury 
of non-alignment. . . . Communism is on the 
prowl, Dulles used to remind us and got abused 
for his pains. The quarry was Korea first then 
Queinoy and Matsu, then Burma add then India. 
The United Nations came to the rescue of the 
first, the United States to the rescue of 
the second. Burma threatened to seek U. S. 
military aid and join SEATO and turned 
the Chinese gaze on India. Nothing very subtle 
about it. It is all very simple. It is there in the 
Bible of Communism as well as in the speeches 
and statements of the late John Foster Dulles. 
And yet we refused to believe facts of recent his¬ 
tory and seemed to believe that Chinese were 
massing their armies on the borders of India to 
fight Soviet Hnssia. 

“It is not )ct too late to develop and show 
a sense oi realism. One goes in vain through the 
list of members of the Defence Council to find 
the names of Cariappn. Kan/ni and Kripalani, the 
three men who know more about matters pertain¬ 
ing to 'defence than the whole Congress Party put 
together. Is it intended to he a Council of ‘Jo 
Hukums* and Mi Uuzoors V 

Prohibition Under Fire 

Writing under the above caption in its issue 
of January I. l'X)3, The Indian Liberation says : 

“A hot controversy is raging all over the 
country over the Prohibition policy of the. Govern¬ 
ment. This Candhian fad like many others such 
as Basie education, Khadi, over which the Central 
and State Governments are wasting crores of 
peoples' money, is under lire in the context of the, 
financial implications of the Sino-Indian war. 
The Planning Commission dominated by Gandhi- 
iets like Slniman Narayan, issued instructions to 
all State Governments some time ago, that com¬ 


plete prohibition should be introduced in all their 
regions by the enkl of the Third Five-Year Plan, 
irrespective of its burden on the national ex¬ 
chequer and its baneful effects on other vital 
sectors of the country’s economy. 

But the smug spiritual satisfaction that con¬ 
gressmen got from this experiment was, alas, 
short-lived. ‘Drinking’ which was a source of in¬ 
nocent pleasure and relaxation with some, from 
their daily routine of life and its attendanVwor- 
rics, became drunkenness, since these very people 
gulped down their throats at a time Marge quanti¬ 
ties of spirituous beverage, genuine or adulterated, 
whenever and whatever and wherever available, in 
the absence of its assured supply through normal 
channels. Illicit manufacture of liquor became 
the largest and most flourishing cottage industry." 
Bad characters add anti-social adventurists 
quickly seized this opportunity. They thrned 
millionaires in no lime. These goonda elements 
now aie the greatest supporters of the Congress 
policy of prohibition and are even influencing 
the decision of the Congress in this matter. The 
general public is bewildered and amazed. It has 
now lightly concluded that prohibition is an un¬ 
mitigated ftaud practised on the people and that 
it has only increased lic^uor consumption which 
has invaded the private hft,res of the poorer sec¬ 
tions and spread even among women and 
children. 

Besides, it has been estimated that due to this 
policy the country is put to a total annual loss 
of 1 evenue amounting to more than 100 crores. 
This is too great a strain for the country to bear 
particularly in these hard and perilous times 
when our government is engaged in a war with 
a ruthless enemy like China. Morally speaking, 
drinking cannot be objected to. Drunkenness in 
the public could be penalised by ordinary law as 
in other countries. Under no circumstances moral 
fads oould he allowed to ovrride the more vital 
considerations of individual liberty, and also the 
freedom of the country which is now in peril. 




Foreign Periodicals 


The Passing of a Public Conscience 

• "Writing in the New Leader of November 26, 
last under the above caption, William E. Bohn 
says of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt thus :— 

Eleanor Roosevelt was a conscience forever 
active on the public's behalf. We are used to 
thinking of her as completely at home among the 
gvtftt. She served hot dogs to kings and queens. 
*She discussed world affairs with great statesmen 
and piilitary leaders. And in all this then* was 
never a suggestion of inferiority or timidity. 

Yet any educational theorist lookiog over her 
early endowments and training would have 
allotted her only a minimum chance of achieving 
so distinguished ‘and useful a career. Though 
the vouthful Eleanor had many of the advantages 
which are usually accounted helpful in getting 
through life, her existence as a child seems to 
have; been comparatively barren and unhappy. 
As a youngster, she habitually thought of herself 
as awkward and uolalentcd. 

Ifcr people came of one of the old American 
trading families and lived in a manner commen¬ 
surate with their wealth and status. She was 
brought up among those who naturally took for 
granted that they belonged to the ruling class. 
Then her father and mother died in her youth, 
and Eleanor was passed about among her upper- 
class relatives. She had everything which wealth 
could give, hut lacked many of the privileges en¬ 
joyed by the humblest child. 

One great advantage she did have: Mrs. 
Roosevelt received the chief part of her educa¬ 
tion in an English boarding school. While there 
she did so well and took life so seriously that she 
became an intimate of the headmistress, who, by 
good fortune, was an intelligent French woman. 
Through this friendship the eager, young Ameri¬ 
can girl was introduced to life in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. Thus, though she never had 
the educational advantages of the typical Ameri¬ 
can girl, she did gain an understanding of life 
which went well beyond the ordinary. It is pro¬ 
bably because of growing up under these condi¬ 
tions that she developed some of her political 
ideas and her interest in international affairs. It 
was often remarke* that in her speech and man¬ 


ners Eleanor Roosevelt was very English. But if! 
she had received the conventional American 
education, who knows, she might have been turn* 
dd out to be another Jane Addains rather than, 
an important political figure. 

It is difficult to write about Mrs. Roosevelt 
with any sense of proportion—mainly because' 
her own life was such a model of proportion, 
ller most conspicuous characteristic was her 
evenly balanced temperament. When she looked • 
at you with her level gaze, you felt things sud¬ 
denly falling into place. It had nothing to do with 
her education or personal philosophy; it was a 
gift of nature. I often saw her in operation in the 
United Nations, in the American Association for 
the United Nations and in the Americans for 
Democratic Action. In all of these environments 
she was sometimes forced to deal with various 
factions or groups with ideas and purposes quite 
different from her own. 

Though onlookers sometimes fancied that 
they could see the impulses of the aristocrat show¬ 
ing through the carefully roherased manners of 
the common woman, in the end Mrs. Roosevelt 
almost always proved the great compromiser and 
the devout and successful democrat. Both in poli¬ 
tical party meetings and in the unofficial organi¬ 
zations in which she participated, she. functioned 
as a conscientious citizen Vlcvoted to the public 
welfare. Even in her great fight against certain 
leaders of Taininauy Hall, she fought hard and 
dsed every device that promised success, bilt 
managed to alienate as few people as possible. 
Merc political success was never her aim. 

The most astonishing of all Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
activities was her column, My Day. Its purpose, 
obviously, was to gain political influence in the 
wider sense. Her plain little messages were aimed 
at the common people—and they usually hit their 
mark. Yet. at the beginning practically everyone 
agreed that this journalistic experiment would be 
a failure. Even the author herself on various 
occasions agreed that she was skilful at neither 
speaking nor writing. • 

Her first few columns were so ond inary and 
undistinguished that everyone assumed that the 
idea would soon be given up. When Westbrook 
Pegler poked ill-natured fun at them, the m<st 
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7 loyal of liberal* had to acknowledge that he had 
a point. 

Mrs. Roosevelt never seemed even to try to 
make her compositions interesting or exciting. 
, She just put down enough easy-going remarks to 
fill the required space—and that was that. She 
did not, apparently, caic whether the readers 
liked her stuff or not. Still, there never was 
another column like it, and there never will be. 

When it started in 1936, the column appear¬ 
ed in 20 papers. Soon it was picked up by 48 
others, add was reaching an audience of four- 
and-a-half million readers. In addition to all 
her other activities, writing a newspaper column 
day after day, year after year, and fiom all over 
the world, was a really miraculous achievement. 
Despite her lack of training as a writer, Mrs. 
Roosevelt developed a marvelous eontiol of basic 
English. Her readers quickly recognized its 
authenticity. It w r as real. It was the stuff that life 
was made of. Smart guys could make fun, but 
Mrs. Roosevelt had a sute sense for what was 
important, and she quietly kept pursuing it. 

I once sat in the audience as Mis. Roosevelt 
addressed 800 high school students on the future 
of the United Nations. It was a revealing experi¬ 
ence, listening to her rich and sure voiie giving 
them basic facts in basic language. Everyone of 
those young people leaned forward to drink in 
each of those plain and simple words. They foil 
that they were getting authentic information, and 
from the ultimate source. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was mistress of the White 
House for 12 years, longer than any other woman. 
It was her business to receive the kings, the 
generals, the statesmen, to make them feel at 
home, to see that the While House was a reason¬ 
ably happy and efficiently run place. Though 
she had the instincts of a statesman, she wa.’, 
under the necessity of holding herself in. She 


spoke often of the responsibilities which limited 
her other public, activities during those eventful 
years, years when the fate of the world, seemed 
dependent on discussions which regularly took 
place arounjl her dinner table. 

When Franklin Delano Roosevelt died in 
1945, Eleanor, in an important respect, became 
free to he herself, to play her own part, and a 
new chapter in her public life began. Previously 
she had attended political conventions <*s a 
friendly onlooker. Now she became one of the 
most expert of professionals. Hardly anyone else 
had more to say about Democratic parly candi¬ 
dates and platforms. All of the friendships which 
she hail cemented as a hostess made it easy for 
her to spread her influence. And when she rn^de 
her two zigzag journeys about the world it was. 
simple and pleasant for her to return the visits 
of foreign statesmen and dignitaries she had 
known eailier. Without trying she became an 
authority on international affairs. 

It was natural for the liberated official la*dy 
to symbolize these changes by, entitling one of 
her hooks On My Own. President Truman, with 
a sum instinct, soon named her as a member of 
the American delegation to the United Nations, 
and a little later she accepted a position as a 
member of the Human Rights Commission. When 
the Republican Administration came in and put 
an end to these international responsibilities, 
without a moment’s pause she threw her enormous 
energy into the American Association for the 
United Nations. Though she was approaching 
her 70th year, there was no reduction in her in¬ 
genuity and enthusiasm. 

Down to the very last years, in fact, Eleanor 
Roosevelt travelled, spoke, wrote, and offered her 
counsel. To the end, she spread her faith in 
international peace and American social improve¬ 
ment. 



Editor—Kedar Nath Chattcrji 
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The World 

The position icgarding tho Sinn Indian 
holder conflict nfnains as undefined and fluid at 
the end of Febm.iiy as it has been ever since 
the Chinese, announced 1 heir unilateral decision 
for a ceuse-liio followed by the. withdrawal of 
Chinese forces from the battle lines to an execcj- 
in:d) itnpte; i;e "‘Line of Actual Conttol” that 
supposedly existed some lime back. The dale 
given uas piecise hut as the line was not at all 
clearly indh ated. the whole piopusilion seemed to 
be confused and complicated. 

1 ben followed tbe Colombo Conference of 
the Sk All u Asian non-aligned powers invited by 
tlie Prune Minimi r of (.eylon to discuss the situ¬ 
ation and to decide on terms and conditions 
which might induce both sides to meet for the 
purpose of negotiating for peace. These terms and 
conditions formulated by tbe six non-aligned 
poweis as being the preliminaries to the direct 
negotiations, known as the Colombo proposals, 
wric placed by the delegation empowered by the 
conference directly before the Chinese, authorities 
at Peking and, after that, before the Indian 
authorities at New Delhi. In both instances the 
terms and conditions were further subjected to 
examination by the parlies concerned and clati- 
ficatioris were put forward by the delegates fed 
by the Prime Minister of Ceylon, who personally 
went at the head of the mission to Peking and 
New Delhi. The terms and conditions and tbe 
explanations thereof are tire same, therefore, as 
placed cither before Peking or before New Delhi. 
Indeed neither has complained about variations. 


The Colombo Proposals together with the 
clarifications thereof were accepted irt- toto toy 
New Delhi. Put Peking, while accepting them “in 
principle”—whatever that might connote-—has 
neither given full and clear acceptance nor has 
it indicated what stands in the way of full 
acceptance. 

This uncertain position still continues and 
uptil the time of writing these there have not been 
any further moves from any quarter to bring 
about the final direct talks for the settlement of 
the dispute. China is reported to be massing 
foices and assembling arms for a major offensive, 
and there is no doubt that our authorities are 
going on with prepaiations for rearmament of our 
fighting forces. It is not known how far the 
purchase or manufacture of latest varieties of 
military and aerial equipment for our fighting 
loices have progressed. It is to he hoped that 
something more than mere discussions have been 
achieved. It is useless to speculate on such 
matters in the absence of any data or any concrete 
news from any authoritative source. The only 
thing clear about the present situation is that 
peace is as yet far off. 

In the meanwhile the Sino-Pak Pact, over the 
demarcation of boundaries along the borders of 
China’s Sinkiang province and the mountain areas 
of the part of Kashmir occupied by Pakistan, ift 
entering into its crucial* stages. On February 24, 
Pakistan’s Minister for External ‘Affairs, Mr. 
Z. A. Bhutto, left Karachi for Peking at the head 
of a five-man delegation, to sign a border agree* 
ment with China. He was to have signed the 
agreement either on the 27th or the 28th of 
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February. But no definite news were available 
at the time of writing these as to whether that ha9 
been done. Mr. Bhutto told press correspondents 
at Karachi that the agreement would be provi¬ 
sional till the Kashmir issue was settled with 
India. He also stated that if direct negotiations 
failed Pakistan might try other means for settling, 
notably mediation by other influential Powers. 

All these statements were made by Mr. 
Bhutto, of course, with an eye for allaying the con¬ 
cern expressed by the British and United States 
authorities. But they aie but statements to the 
press that can be modified, explained away or 
even repudiated at will as is cu-tomary with 
Pakistani authorities. It U apparent that Pakistan 
is gambling (or something quite different to 
what she has stated, "unofficially^ to be the terms 
of the Ihut. In sonic quaiieis there is speculation 
about n proposed exchange of territories, like that 
of the comparatively barren territories of Kashmir 
bordering Chinese Sinkiang for the fertile and oil 
bearing areas of As?am, 'Ihose are mere specu¬ 
lations, but as both the ai.ns belong to India ai.d 
the bargaining prrtio, ate China and Pakistan, 
wc should not disciCs it as being fantastic. 

What is interesting is that this sinning of a 
Pact with Bed China by a member of the SEATO 
group of powers is being dune without any con¬ 
sultation with either U.>.A. or Britain. With 
regard to India this signing of the Pact would 
make the forthcoming talks between India and 
Pakistan, scheduled to start at Calcutta on the 
12th of March rn-xt, meaning! futile, as 

has been abundantly made dc; to Pakislm by 
the Indian, Bn'ish and U.S., auilioi itics. The 
news reports are : 

India is reported to have made it dear to 
Pakistan that the proposed border aecoid would 
have no legal basis as the territory involved is in 
Pakistan held portion of Kashmir, the sovereignty 
over which continues to rv<-t with India. Neither 
was Peking, according to India, entitled to nego 
tiate about the territory. 

The American and British envoys durin 
their meetings with Mr. Bhutto reportedly ex¬ 
pressed their Governments’ concern over the 
timing of signing of the agreement when the 
Indo-Pakistan Ministerial talks on Kashmir and 
other, related matters were about to enter their 
fourth rounck in Calcutta on Murch 12. 

The United States and Britain which were 
responsible fqr promoting the idea of a negotiat¬ 


ed settlement of the issue, are believed to hold 
that the proposed agreement would make the 
task of the Indian negotiators more difficult. 

Mr. Bhutto however made Pakistan’s position 
on the issue abundantly clear while taking to 
pressmen yesterday. Ho said India was free to 
hold any opinion about the legality of the agree¬ 
ment and that it would be signed irrespective of 
what India thought about it. 

Pakistan is thus stated to have made up her 
mind to go ahead with the agreement apparently 
pinning little hope on the outcome of the Kash¬ 
mir talks. 

* 

Informed observers here believe that short 
of breaking off the talks. Pakistan lias virtwJly 
served notice on India and litr Western allies that 
it ' ared precious little about them and .would 
merely go through the formality of taking part in 
order not to be held responsible for their break¬ 
down, 

A local English daily meanwhile accused 
India of making a ‘“big fuss” about the proposed 
Sino-Pakistan border agreement. 

It advanced the theory that India would use 
the agreement as a “pretext” lo call off the talks. 

ibis apparently ‘■inspired” report was inter¬ 
preted in diplomatic quarters to mean that Paki¬ 
stan had Lv.cn preparing for the eventuality ano 
was anxious to create a situation wheieby tho 
onus for failure of the talks could be shifted on 
to India. 

Washington, Feb. 23. 

Mr. Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State con¬ 
ferred for an hour today with Mr. Aziz Ahmxl, 
the Pakistan Ambassador, on the Kashmir prob¬ 
lem. 

State Department officials declined to glva 
any details of thier conversation, but it was re¬ 
liably learned that Mr. Rusk had expressed con¬ 
cern about the forthcoming visit of Mr. Z. A. 
Bhutto, the Pakistan Foreign Minister, to Peking 
to sign a border agreement with China. 

Informed sources said the United States was 
not questioning the terms of the agreement, since 
it had no details about this, but was concerned 
about the timing of Mr. Bhutto’s trip in view of 
the resumption next month of India-Pakistan 
talks on the Kashmir issue. 

Since the Pakistani-Chincse agreement in¬ 
volved the 300-mile border between Sinkiang 
province and the part of Kashmir controlled by 
Pakistan, Mr. Bhutto’s trip to Peking almost 



certainly would hare an effect on the next round 
of talks, the sources said. 

Thtfy said that Mr. Rusk had also emphasised 
to the Ambassador the United States’ deep con¬ 
cern that bevth Pakistan and India would continue 
to make every effort to solve the Kashmir issue. 

The Secretary of State had reiterated the 
U.S. belief that the major danger to both coun¬ 
tries came from China and that failure to settle 
their differences over Kashmir would continue 
to block the fcay towards the defence of the sub¬ 
continent. 

The most turbulent of the Arab Stales, Traq, 
had another roup d’etat on Friday the, !ith of 
February last. A military junta that called itsell 
the new “Revolutionary Council/' claimed that 
it had seized power in Iraq and that it had 
killed f.t.-General Abdul Karim Kassem, the 
dictator, who had ruled Iraq since the revolt 
against King Feisal II and his Chief of State, 
Nilii es-Said, in „19rf» delivered the reins of 
imvemmcnl into his bands. It was stated at first 
that the Revolutionary Council was headed by 
Colonel Abdul Karim Mustafa who was said to 
be the new Commander of the National Guard 
of Iiaq. 

On February 9, Baghdad Radio announced 
that Gcneial Kassem was executed by a firing 
squad and later it announced that Col. Abdul 
Salam Mohammed Aref, General Kassem’s former 
right hand man in the 1918 revolt, had become 
the President of Iraq and that Brigadier Ahrred 
Hassan Badr had been appointed Prime Minister. 
It wa= announced bv the radio that two of 
General Kassem's aides were executed along 
with him. one being his cousin arid the former 
President of the People’s Tribunal of Baghdad, 
Col. Mahadawi and the other the principal ag..nt 
of the Communists in Iraq, Col. Taha Ahmed, 
who was the leader of the Communist offiems 
surrounding Gen. Kassem. 

Baghdad witnessed an orgy of violence and 
bloodshed similar to that which accompanied 
the 1 9. r 8 revolt but, perhaps, with less primitive 
brutality than what was displayed by Kassem’s 
lieutenants. There were attempts at restoring 
normalcy initiated hy the new Government and 
the state became almost normal within a few 
days, although the bunt for the Communist offi¬ 
cers and officials who were put in power by 
Kassem has continued uptil now. The Communist 
Party in Iraq is said to have been well-organized 


and when Kassem turned to them for support, 
he got large-scale arms and economic' aid from 
the Soviet Bloc, to the tune of about 800 million 
dollars’ worth according to some sources. 

Kassem’s brief rule of 4£ years, during 
which there were 38 attempts at assassinating 
him, was filled with constant troubles. There 
were revolts amongst his own men, the Kurdish 
tribes of the northern regions had broken out 
in open rebellion and after a series of Red- 
inspired* strikes, he became furious and jailed 
some hundreds of Communist Party men and 
condemned to death some 28 of their leaders. 
Col. Aref, the new President, was a great 
favourite of Kassem’s but they quarrelled over 
the division of power. Kassem was determined’ 
to wield all the power himself and although he 
led an ansffre life otherwise, he rigidly main¬ 
tained absolute control of the Stale in his own 
hands. Soon there were quarrels which ended 
in A ref’s being condemned to death. Kassem, 
however, commuted the sentence to life- 
imprisonment and in 19M set Aref free on a 
sentimental impulse. 

It is too early to predict the course this 
new Government will run. controlled as it is by 
the mysterious National Council of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command, of nlikh both the size and 
the mcmber=hin arc secret. Rut for the present 
a 21-man Cabinet lias taken over charge and 
they are reportedly hichN’ educated and respon¬ 
sible people eager to s'uve their country and 
nation, and strenuous attempts are being made 
to restore the normal functioning of the life of 
the people and of the State. 

, Meanwhile, the rep°n ussions that followed 
De Gaulle’s action in refusing Britain admission 
to the E.C.M. and the F F.C. and in virtually 
denouncing the Atlantic alliance, still continue, 
Britain has laken the veto from France with 
undaunted spirit, but the arrogance of De Gaulle 
in trving to work h's will on the neonle of 
Western Fumne is resented widely, though the 
results, as such, are as vet not very visible on the 
surface. Chancellor Adenauer was put in an 
awkward situation bv the action of De Gaul!?, 
and there have been an-n exhibitions of resent¬ 
ment at tin's crude and blunt attempt on the part 
of the French President to make the European 
Common M* r kpt his device to obtain control 
over all of Western Europe. It is an open ques¬ 
tion whether the visions of grandeur that De 
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Gauilc dreams of, would ever materialize into 
reality and whether he, with his mystic vision and 
intolerance of other people’s opinions, would ever 
be able to remake Europe to conform to the 
image his dreams have conjured up. The rcbulf 
given to the U.S. may involve serious conse¬ 
quences. For, although France may not need any 
further outright aid or loans from U.S. - having 
received about 9.FOO.(K)(),000 dollars in outright 
aid and 1 ,500.000.000 dollars in loans since 
19-15 to rebuild and rehabilitate France"itself— 
it is doubtful whether others in Europe could 
afford to antagoui/.e the U. S. It is almost 
certain that West Germany and Italy would not 
join with Do Gaulle in his cavalier attitude. 

The U.S. attitude over the split with 
Geneial I)e Gaulle over European policy was 
very briefly heated by U.S. Secretary of State, 
Dean Ru-k, at his press conference on February l. 
The relevant portion of the press conference 
transcript runs as follows : 

Question : “Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
say before asking questions, that we are glad to 
sec you in this room again ; we hope as the new 
year goes on this may get to he more of a habit.” 

“I wonder if you could give us your assess¬ 
ment of where we stand in the split with General 
De Gaulle over European policy ?” 

SceietorY Rusk : “Well, l think we are in a 
period now, after the breakdown of the discus¬ 
sions in Brussels, in which the Governments, 
particularly those directly involved in those dis¬ 
cussions. will be reassessing the situation to see 
how we can all get on with the great tasks in 
front of the West.” 

“In the most immediate sense, the Brussels 
talks had to do with the U.K. membership in the. 
Economic Community. Thev do involve important 
questions of trade, but thev are not the only 
framework within which Western unity is being 
pursued. NATO has some important questions 
in front of it. such questions as the multilateral 
force. Hie OEGD has been moving vigorously 
for the co-ordination of fiscal and trade policies. 
Its development assistance group has been work¬ 
ing diligently on the coordination of Western aid 
to underdeveloped countries.” 

“Mr. Herfor has hi.d his first exploratory 
trip to Brussels to talk to the commission of the 
EEC and to Geneva to talk with GATT, and to 
Paris to talk with OECD, in preparation for the 
rounds of negotiations that we see ahead of us 


in connection with our own Trade Expansion 
Act. So there is a moment of pause on certain 
aspects of (lie Western effort. But the total 
Western North Atlantic effort is related to the 
necessities of the situation which arise from the 
pressures against the Free World being applied 
from the Soviet Union.” 

“These discussions that we have been having 
in the West do not themselves basically affect 
the harsh realities on which Western policy has 
been based in this post-war period, nor do they 
basically affect the promise of the future, and 
so although there will be a period of pause and 
reconsideration of alternatives in the weeks 
ahead ori certain aspects of the effoit. the great 
lines of policies of the West in Europe and in 
North America will go forward." 

Nothing very much has transpired— or 
rather come to the surface—since then. Chancellor 
Adenauer has weatheied a minor storm Fill still 
has to face some more. Britain has not been 
sitting idle either though readjustments that will 
have to be made to put the 1 >ri 1 is 1 1 c anomic 
set up on a new fooling have to be made labor¬ 
iously and in some case'- painfull), as the past 
16 months’ plans that were made on the basis 
of admittance to the E.U.M. have to be snapped 
—or shelved. 

In Africa, the Congo is slowly coming to a 
peaceful condition, now that the piiruipul trouble¬ 
maker Moise Tshoml>.“ of Katanga has quit his 
country and gone to Paris. But the. U.N. Ins a 
formidable task before it to keep the people of 
the Congo Republic alive and to restoie the 
economy of the Republic to its normal condition. 
The Katanga officials under Tshombe hail practi¬ 
cally completed the looting of the National 
Bank of Katanga and the rest of the country also 
was in an acute state of economic stringency. 

There was an Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity 
Conference held at a place called Moshi, on the 
shoulders of Mount Kilimanjaro in the Republic 
of Tanganayika. The Red Chinese ha'* managed 
to infiltrate their adherents into the ranks of the 
African delegates and at one point the leader of 
the Indian delegation to the conference de¬ 
nounced the entire organization as a “fraud”. 
The members of the Soviet group were picked 
out by the Chinese and their adherents for insults 
and pin pricks and as a result the whole affair 
became a farce. 

The only other event worthy of note in 
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Africa was the death at Cairo, at the age of 81, 
of ‘Abd el Krira, the Lion of Morocco and the 
legcndtfry hero of 200 battles, against the 
the French. He preferred to live in exile although 
the King <jf Morocco wanted him back. 

The President's Address 

«Our President delivered his first inaugural 
address to a joint session . of the two Houses 
assembled in the Central Hall of the Parliament 
House at New Delhi on February 18. The address 
was concise, dignified and learned as is usual with 
Dr. I*adhakrishnan‘s speeches. 

The inaugural proceedings were disturbed at 
thg start by the uncouth antics of a small group 
* of Hindi protagonists who interrupted Dr. 
Radhakrishnan's address at iho start by demand¬ 
ing that he should speak in Hindi. The demon¬ 
strators consisted of a few members of the Socia¬ 
list Parly and Swamv Rameshwaranand of the 
Jan Sangli group. Their action was universally 
deploir-d in the Lok Sabha and many members 
whose love of Hindi was no less intense than that 
of tin sc demonstrators--and perhaps actuated by 
far more genuine principles—expressed their 
embanassmenl at the incident. 

1 be small Socialist gioup came in for parti¬ 
cular condemnation because they followed tip th-ir 
verbal inlemiptions with a walkout from the 
(.crural Hall after the President had started his 
Address, Ibis disorderly and disrespectful con¬ 
duct is unprecedented and the House apptoved Inc 
Speaker's derision to appoint a committee to go 
into this im idenf and to suggest methods to pre¬ 
vent its recurrence. The House further requested 
the Prime Minister to convey to the President tls 
deep regret over the conduct of the demon¬ 
strators. Members who have been advocating the 
adoption of Hindi steadfastly over the years, like 
Seth Govind Das (C) and Slrri Prakash Vir 
Slrastri find.), dissociated themselves from those 
demonstrators, declaring that far from represent¬ 
ing the sentiments of the Hindi speaking peoples, 
their action would cause acute regrets in their 
hearts. The leader of the Jan Sangh group, Mr. 
Trivcdi joined with other members in asking for 
the appointment of the Committee to go into tire 
incident. 

The Presidential Address started, as usual, 
with a broad survey of the years following the 
Constitution of our Republic. That was followed 
by a survey of our domestic and foreign policies. 


There wa9 a special reference to India’s desire to 
settle differences with Pakistan peacefully and 
“in accordance with our common history, culture 
and traditions.” The Chinese Aggression and the 
reaction of the Indian peoples was referred to and 
with regard to arm’s aid special reference was 
made to the response from Britain and the IJ.S.A. 
The significant portions in reference, to these were 
contained in the first part of the Address, which 
ran as follows, after the preamble : 

Some years ago, China commenced its sur¬ 
reptitious aggression in Ladakh which later le- 
sulted in some incidents between the two 
countries. This matter has often been discussed 
in Parliament. We hoped that we would succeed 
in solving this question also through peaceful 
methods. On September 8 last, however, a new 
aggression started across the border in the North 
East Frontier Agency and, after some probing 
attacks, China, on October 20, mounted a massive 
attack on both the NF.FA and Ladakh sectors of 
the India-China boundary. In the middle of 
November, a second massive attack followed and 
our forces suffered a setback. Subsequently tlie 
Chinese Government ordered unilaterally a cease¬ 
fire and a withdrawal. 

These massive attacks and further aggression 
on our tetiilory had a powerful effect on our 
people and resulted in wide-spread and sponta¬ 
neous displav of unity all over the country. All 
the petty internal differences were hushed and 
slopped in the fare of this peiil to the nation’s 
integrity and freedom. Parliament gave a lead 
to the nation in this matter in November last and 
our people, throughout the length and breadth of 
.India, wholeheartedly followed this lead. 

Any attack on the integrity of India would 
have been painful, but an attack coming from a 
eounlfy with whom we had tried to he friendly, 
and whose cause we, bad espoused in international 
councils, was a gross betrayal and came as a great 
shock to our people. Inevitably, the first duty of 
the nation in these circumstances was to meet this 
aggression effectively and to prepare the country 
to that end. 

At present no actual fighting is taking place. 
But the experience of the last few months has 
warned and steeled us <Snd made us resolve to pro¬ 
tect ourselves from this menace and to strengthen 
our defence and economic structure to the utmost. 
Our Government is devoting itself to this urgent 
and vital task. 
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Soon after tho Chinese aggression, our Gov¬ 
ernment appealed to the countries of the world 
asking for tliir sympathy and support. We are 
grateful to the large number of them who respond¬ 
ed and extended their sympathy. A number of 
them have also given practical support and we are 
grateful to them. In particular, I should like to 
express, our gratitude to the U.S.A. and tho U.K. 
for the speed with which they gave their support 
to us iri a moment of crisis. 

dhe last session oi Parliament discussed fully 
certain proposals which were put forward by 
the Governments of Ceylon and live other non- 
aligned countries, These proposals did not deal 
with the merits of the basic dispute between India 
and China, hut suggested some method of creat¬ 
ing an atmosphere which would enable these basic 
questions to he discussed. After full considera¬ 
tion and refer cure to Parli mient, our Government 
conveud its aer< ptanee of those proposals, as 
clarilii d hv the Colombo Powers, without any 
reservation. 1 ho Chinese Government has thus 
far not accepted them and we cannot say at pre¬ 
sent what developments may take place in the 
future. Gur country, committed as it is to peace¬ 
ful method-, will alwavs endeavour to solve dis¬ 
putes peacefully, provided this is in consonance 
with our honour and freedom. Put whatever may 
happen, we cannot and will not submit to dicta¬ 
tion hacked by military force. 

■ The issue of the Chinese aggression has been, 
and is today, the overridding issue before us and 
everything else has to be considered in that con¬ 
text. The freedom and honour of a country must 
be given the first place and, if a country cannot 
defend them, then oilier matters lose significance. 
The nation’s activities have thus been concentrated 
on this basic issue. A national defence council 
has been formed and a national defence fund 
darted. Ibis fund has met with a generous res¬ 
ponse from our people. Many citizens’ councils 
have been formed in different States and a cen¬ 
tral citizens’ council, to co-ordinate the activities 
of the other e.ounrils, has also been instituted. 

The President’s Address was discussed in 
both Houses of Parliament and the opposition 
expressed it’s opinion at length prior to it being 
approved along the usual'procedure. The reper¬ 
cussions over the unseemly action of a handful of 
so-called Hindi enthusiasts still continue, in a 
small way. in the political sphere. Indeed the 
head of the “Lunatic Fringe”—as the Ame ricana 


call it—of Socialism in politics has declared that 
his party would approach other parties and nlake 
all possible efforts to “impeach the President” ! 

We ourselves would have liked the President 
to have added a few words of caution to the heads 
of our Government and the members of the Senior 
Executive Services and to have warned them that 
the soulless bureaucratic outlook, that has be¬ 
come characteristic of them during the past decade 
and which has resulted in a virtual negation of the 
Democratic and Socialistic principles which are 
supposed to be our ideal and our goal, wotiil 
seriously affect the peoples’ determination and 
dedication at this hour of peril. The peoples’ 
response has been splendid beyond all doubts, but 
that has been for the cause of the country and the 
Nation, which is espoused by all of us with lovalty 
and devotion. But some Ministers seem to think 
that the loyalty and fealty is owing to them, indi¬ 
vidually and jointly , and that their dicta and Lhcir 
judgements should he accepted in all humility by 
all the humble citizens of the country, as in duty 
bound. 

The Gold Control Order has caused severe 
hardships on a very large number of artisans all 
over the country. This is beyond all doubt a fact, 
however much might our omniscient Finance 
Minister Uv to belittle it. And when we find a 
statement in the news, as given below, our douots 
regarding the willingness and the. capacity of those 
on whom we have conferred the charge of the 
nation’s affairs become actually intensified. The 
news referred to is as follows : 

The Finance Minister Mr. Morarji Desai 
today rejected a suggestion for unemployment 
relief to goldsmiths during question-time in tli3 
Rajya Sabha. 

Mr. Desai said : “We have not yet reached a 
state where we can give relief to all umnployed 
people in the country.” 

Of course he is quite right. But he shoull 
have completed his statement by saying that 
“since the Government—that is the august body 
of which I am member—are unable and unwilling 
to assume any responsibility for the relief of 
distress, it is immaterial to me and the rest of 
that august body as to whether another hundred 
thousand families are plunged into distress.” For 
that is what his reply implies. • 

That would have been a logical conclusion to 
Mr. Desai’s “bureaucratic” pattern of thinking, 
undoubtedly, but does it sound-—we refer to the 



reply given by Mr. Desai, as in the news—as being 
compatible with the democratic‘Socialist society 
which iS referred to at the end of the Presidents 
Address, where he said : 

“Members of Parliament, we are meeting today 
at a grave moment in our history. Committed 
as we are to build a democratic socialist society 
in which progress is sought and attained by peace¬ 
ful a methods and by consent, we have to face the 
menace of foreign aggression. 

I earnestly trust that this Parliament, which 
is ultimately responsible for our policies and for 
guiding the nation, w^ll face these great tasks with 
courage and wisdom, and a spirit of tolerance 
andi co-operative endeavour. May your labours 
"bear fruit for tin: good of our country and people 
and the world. Awake, arise, understand the 
opportunities you have and stop not till the goal 
is reached.” 

It would have brought some solace to who 
like the artisans in gold, have been thrown out of 
jobs that give them and their families a liveli¬ 
hood through honest toil, by a dictum of a Gov¬ 
ernment that is unwilling to relieve distress but is 
great in imposing distress, if our President had 
exhorted his Ministers to awake to the fact that 
they owe a duly to the common peoples of India 
and that entails service arid sympathy. 

The Editor 


NOT APATHY BUT ACTION! 
TAKE YOUR PLACE IN NATIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS. 


Gold Control 

The Gold Control Rules imposed by the 
Central Government have several purposes. The 
most important purpose is to stop gold smug¬ 
gling, which has become a menace, as a consider¬ 
able portion of India’s foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings lias become “invisible” in order to be used 
for the purchase of gold in foreign countries. 
The idea that if the use of 22 karat gold or pure 
gold were banned for ornament making, gold 
smuggling will stop, came into the mind of 
Government as a hypothesis which has not been 
tried out yet. As a matter of fact, in spite of Ifte 
Gold Control Rules, eases of gold smuggling ars 
still occurring and will, moat probably, continua 


to crop up as before. For the profits of smug¬ 
gling gold will not vanish if 14 k. gold sold At 
Rs. 7.50 per gramme. The main reason for gold 
smuggling is not ornament matting, but hoarding' 
illicit earnings in a compact and easy manner! 
This will not cease to be there even after all 
ornaments were made with 14 k. gold. Gold will 
surely continue to be a steadily valuable commo¬ 
dity even if women and men slopped using St 
for personal adornment. After the Government 
of India demonitised the Rs. 1000 currency 
notes some years ago, and after the Indian 
rupee began to lose purchasing power due to 
inflation and other controls, people began to 
lose faith in our paper money, at least tor pur¬ 
poses of hoarding. Gold has always been consi¬ 
dered to be the best repository of value and gold 
hoarding got an impetus when the Indian rupee 
could no longer be trusted to keep its value in¬ 
tact, The more the rupee fluctuates, therefore, 
and is tampered with, in point of stability and 
retention of its quality as valid legal tender 
under all circumstances, the less popular it will 
be for saving purposes. The presence of foreign 
enemies will further lower its popularity. In such 
circumstances, one has to admit that the Gtid 
Control Rules will find it difficult to operate 
freely and smoothly. A managed currency can¬ 
not at any lime compete successfully with gold. 
It finds it harder to do so when it constancy 
loses purchasing power and is occasionally de- 
monitised in some or alt of its denominations. 
If u Government mismanages its intrinsically 
valueless paper money, it forces its nationals to 
seek other methods of effecting savings in a safo 
a/id reliable form. In India, not all hoarders <jf 
gold are tax evaders and law breakers. Most 
people who buy gold are tax payers and law- 
abiding citizens. Ihe Government of India should, 
therefore, reorientate their mind as to th:ir 
currency policy and general economic controls. 
The assumption that a Government always kno.rs 
everything better than everybody else is not one 
of the eternal verities. Had that been so, govern¬ 
ments would never fall nor ministers get vile 
sack at any time. 

The second purpose of the Gold Control 
Rules is to mobilise ihd gold ■ resources of the 
country and to get all or most of the gold in the 
hands of Government. The methods adopted by 
Government to achieve this have been totally 
wrong. They have tried to get hold of the geld 
by offering to buy it at about half market pirns 
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and to issue “gold” bonds at a high rale of 
interest. As I he bonds will be paid back in paper 
money and not in gold, people have not taken a 
fancy to it. J he fact that the gold bonds were 
free from wealth or eapital gains lax and were 
issued on a ‘‘no questions asked” basis and we>e 
not popular even then, proved that not many 
law breakers had any de»iie to give gold to the 
Government in exchange of the bonds. If Govern¬ 
ment agreed to repay the bonds in gold and paid 
half the inletest, people might have given them 
gold in tnu: h larger quantities, '[ hey could then 
have pledged all that gold with foreign banks 
and obtained foieign currency at an even lower 
rate of interest. If they had used the foreign 
currency for productive and income earning 
put poses at Ica-t in a large enough proportion, 
they could recover and pay hack the gold i:i 
fifteen or twenty years. But they wanted the 
owners of gold to exchange gold for paper 
money. And this has not worked at all well. 

The only things that have rlcurly happened 
are that large numbers of poisons have been 
enqJoyed to enfoiee the Gold Rules. As the Rules 
are not creating new sources of revenue, the 
expenses imniied may be a cause of enhanced 
taxation and diversion of resources to useless 
purposes. 1 liousuuds of craftsmen have been 
rendered unemployed in addition to the hundreds 
of thousand-- who are woikie-s on account of 
other coitliols inlrouced hv Government in con¬ 
nection with their economic planning. The pros¬ 
pects, generally speaking, do not appear to be 
over blight. 

A. C. 

Democracy in Action 


Representative government in the free world 
has developed as an institution which functions 
in order to enable the free people of the diffe¬ 
rent democratic countries to exercise their in¬ 
herent sovereign rights through elected repre¬ 
sentatives. The first and fundamental purpose of 
this democratic and elective system of setting up 
governments is sound administration of the 
various services which the people require to live 
in a safe, orderly and prosperous manner as a 
collective body. Tire defences of the country, the 
maintenance of law and order, communications, 
collectively owned roads, buildings, productive 
establishments, hospitals, homes for the sick and 
the aged, educational centres, posts, telegraphs. 


etc., etc., all require to be properly managed by 
the representatives of the people. If a Govern¬ 
ment does not perform these basic functions 
properly and well, i.e., if the government cannot 
maintain the defences, enforce the law, operate 
the socially necessary services efficiently ; then 
the government cannot be considered to be an 
effective instrument of political-social adminis¬ 
tration, no matter how sanctimoniously the 
ministers of the; government may talk and be* 
havo and in spite of all their efforts to arrogate 
to themselves the rights of moral reformer?, 
Salvation Army commanders, Sunday sch >ol 
teachers and Boy Scouts. For tile first duties of 
all governments have been defence of the coun¬ 
try, policing, maintaining postal, medical, rail¬ 
way and other services, and not so much iho 
work of ethical preceptors. 

A. C. 


Hindi, Hindi! 


'ihe unseemly illicit upturns made during 
the [‘resident’s Address by some over enthusias¬ 
tic supporters oJ Hindi, reminded one ol the 
‘‘national” language of India and of its natural 
users. We do not know if Hindi had been at a ay 
lime the vehicle of Indian culture ; hut we ca.r 
dearly see now that it is not going to lie the 
language of well-mannered pohlii al thinkers, it 
may succeed in becoming the “iouzi” and the 
bazar language of large areas of India ; but if 
it is to be the national language of the peoples 
of India, Hindi speakers will have to do better 
than what they have done so far in developing 
their mother language. The late Rarnananda 
Chatlerjee started a Hindi monthly journal of a 
very high standard which lie called V l shal Bharat, 
over thirty years ago. This journal is still run¬ 
ning and publishing excellent contributions from 
the best among Hindi writers and thinkers. Trie 
meagre circulation of this journal shows up how 
deeply the Hindi speakers adore their language. 
If the circulation of Hindi books and journals 
of a high cultural standard is to be taken as an 
index of Hindi’s place in Indian civilisation, 
Hindi should be forthwith taken off the list (as 
far as national languages are concerned). A lot 
of very cheap literature is published in Hindi, 
but their alleged circulation i9 only for ' the 
benefit of those persons associated with govern¬ 
ment who spend money for the spread of Hindi 
by purchase of printed matter in Hindi and bjr 



getting advertisements published in such ‘‘ex¬ 
clusive” publications. As to teal buyers and 
readers of these railway bookstall decorations, 
we shall not comment on that. It is quite obvious 
that in spitd of the efforts made by Ft. Nehru’s 
Government to increase the proportion of Hindi 
speakers in India’s total population, the natural 
speakers of Hindi have saved their naie paise 
with tenacity in tho matter of purchase of good 
Hindi books and have only tried to gaiu ad¬ 
vantage over the speakers of other languages on 
account of the special position of Hindi as a 
language. The guarantee that was given to non- 
Hindi-speaking peoples to the effect that they 
will* not suffer any disadvantages for not know¬ 
ing Hindi as well as the natural speakers of 
Hindi# turned out to be a paper guarantee to a 
large extent. The language "minorities” in Bihar 
and other Hindi-speaking aiea>« will corroborate 
this statement. In those areas of Bihar, for 
instance, where fhjtdi is not the language of the 
inhabitants, things have gone had for the real 
inhabitants of llie particular districts. The 
prttchar of Hindi, in short, has not been free 
from the evils of depriving rightful persons of 
their privileges and natural tights. This roused 
tho feats and antipathies which non-Hindi 
speakers now feel about Hindi. Generally speak¬ 
ing. Hindi will eventually retain its position as 
official language in the natural Hindi-speaking 
areas. It will not Income a national language 
until it deserves that distinct ion. That will never 
happen unless tho Hindi speaking peoples learn 
to spend one or two nP. and some energy for the 
development of their language. 

A.C. 

Morarji as Goldsmith 

We have carefully studied Sri Morarji's 
efforts at teaching goldsmiths their own job. 
Congress Ministers have always excelled in 
teaching everybody their jobs ; but, in the 
particular instance, Morarji has over-stepped the 
limits of anadhikar eluircha (poaching in the 
technical-intellectual preserves which by right 
belong to others). He seems to know all about 
making gold ornaments ! One might even say he 
missed his vocation and would have done better 
as a goldsmith than he has as a Finance Minister. 
If he now gives up his post of Finance Minister 
and takes up ornament making with 9—14 k. gold, 
it may be a double blessing. Firstly, a blessing 
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to the Finance Ministry-arid, secondly) 
gold smugglers. For, if 14 k, gold is proved 
be as good as 22 k., the smugglers would 
make more profit out of the same weight of gqld, 
Arid the Finance Ministry will be able to devc#? 
itself to the collection of revenue, rather tfti 
to social reform and other moral pastimes. ! 
Morarji began his gold campaign with a proridtfitj 
that he will stop gold smuggling, collect 
mobilise gold for national purposes and change 
the evil outlook of our people who prefer rela¬ 
tively pure gold to baser metal. So far he had, 
not been able to stop smuggling, nor has he, 
collected much gold. As to the people’s prefer¬ 
ence for 22 k. gold against 14 k., we have not 
noticed any change-over. Long rows of jewellers’ 
shops remain shut, unemployed goldsmiths 
parade the streets and women use strong lan¬ 
guage against Sri Morarji. 

In Utopia, we were told, people used gold 
for making “spiloons, etc,” so that their minds 
were free from the lure of that sinful metal. Sri 
Ramakrishna was highly allergic to the mere 
touch of gold against his skin. Sri Morarji can 
order all lavatory fittings to be made, of gold in 
a national institute for brain washing. Persons 
desirous of being cured of their gold lust could 
then be sent to this centre for treatment. Fending 
such arrangements Sri Morarji should tell us 
bow gold filigree work can be done with 14 k,; 
gold. Also gold enamel work of the kind that 
Jaipur mecna workers do. There are many 
designs of a delicate type which, goldsmiths; 
say, cannot be reproduced on 14 k. gold. Sri 
Morarji should meet a committee of goldsmiths 
and the questions and answers raised and given 
should be published. After this the public will, 
be in a position to judge whether Sri Morarji is 
not just destroying a very ancient craft arid 
rendering unemployed a few hundred thousand 
craftsmen, to feed a w him which has so far not 
proved to be a revenue earner, foreign exchange 
getter and smuggling stopper of any excellence. 
We Have seen all the various ministerial ventures 
to put us on the road to progress that will lea$, 
to sure prosperity some time about 2063 A.I), 
We have seen irrigation, electrification, erection 
of steel and oilier large-scale factories, State 
trading, Stale transport, State managed gas com¬ 
panies, naie paise, metric measures, zemindary 
abolition, , prohibition, etc., etc., etc., and have 
got over our initial thrills of expectation without 
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great difficulty. But this latest effort to make Minister got the right to introduce legislation Or 
base jewellery is causing too much noise without to enforce roles which have purposes of a noa- 
producing any results. There should be a full financial nature ? In other words, can a Finance 
parliamentary discussion to settle this question Minister start a National Sunday School or Sal* 
of karats. For nobody would be more pleased vation Array in bis department ? ® particularly, 
than the over-taxed husbands in Indian homes when he cannot carry out his own work of colled* 
if they could get away with 14 k. in place of 22 ing revenues very efficiently ? Can he fulfil his 
or 24 k. But will they be able to convince their responsibilities by neglecting his own work, and 
wives ? May be Shri Morarji should also meet by doing all kinds of things which he is . not 
the wives and tell them all about the merits of supposed to do instead ? 

14 k. gold. We shall thereafter have a truly wise Government means an organisation which 
Finance Minister. is the spearhead of a nation’s sovereignty and 

A. C. which acts for the defence of the country, the 
Taxes enforcement of law and order in the country, 

The best way to raise extra revenues is to the dispensation of justice, medical aid, educa- 
help the people to earn more by producing more, tion, social security and all those other services 
Apparently the methods adopted by Government, to the community which can he best rendered in 
so far, have not helped the people to produce a collective manner, and for the maintenance of 
more. Rather, many people think, that lyy im- the country’s ** sovereign rights intact in the 
posing restrictions of various kinds on imports, sphere of foreign relations. Can a GovernmenL 
manufactures, etc., the Government have rendered undertake to change sartorial fashions, improve 
idle quite a few hundred thousand persons, and religious rituals, prohibit bathing in the Ganges; 
also reduced production in many fields. That is on hygeinic grounds or put a lax on singing 
why Government is thinking out fresh sources lcirtans ; without being accused of frivolous eon- 
of revenue and ways of imposing heavier taxes, duct ? For, history has set limits to State manage- 
Economically unsound as these ways and means rnent of human affairs. No Government can cross 
may appear to us, the Government cannot avoid the boundaries beyond which individual "choice 
these for reasons of previous commitments and and selection reign supreme, without rousing 
for maintaining their admitted policy so that public feeling against it. Ministers who have no 
any challenge to the government’s methods of sense of Realities are the weakest links in the 
building up India's economy must have a deeper chain which holds the nation together. Can a 
and sounder basis of correct economic thinking. Government allow the fads and fancies of in- 
The political parlies of India, being mainly dividual ministers to interfere with the rights 
demagoguish and of the tub-thumping variety, of the people ? Sri T. T. Krishnnmaehari has at 
the persons who oppose Government have little least come out with his intensive coordinating 
to say. In this sad state of affairs, the Govern- thoughts in the field of Naional Planning. He is 
incut of India will constantly fail to achieve their reported to have attempted to counter the Farakka 
objectives which will seldom be clear cut and Barrage Scheme. He is, by nature, a great 
precise in dimensions. For mixing of issues is thinker and thinks his way into impossibilities, 
in the very essence of loose thinking and loose No wonder Pandit Nehru could not do without 
thinking creates problems which surround us on T. T. K. in spite of the latter’s record to bril- 
all sides. In the circumstances all individuals liant uselessness. Now, are we going to have 
who have the ability and facilities should try to some more of yet another kind of spectacular 
produce more and buy less for maintaining unwisdom ? With Morarji’s Gold Control and 
their families and themselves. Produce to live. T. T. K.’s Water decontrol, wouldn’t we soon 

A. C. reach a point which has been known, in slang, 
Questions as the sticky limit ? 

Sri Morarji Desai is reported to have said v ^ 

that he began his campaign against the use of Hospital for the Crippled 
gold ornaments in order to cure Indians of their 

age old bad and illogical habits. We thought Sri The Society of Experimental Medical ScieB 
Desai was our Finance Minister. Has a Finance ces was formed in 1956 for reseafchff fa 



various branches of medicaleeieWfo, In cdfla* 
boration with the Physiological Society of India, 
the Society of Experimental Medical Sciences 
has been bringing out an annual volume on 
Physiology and Experimental Medical Sciences 
for several years. This publication has pro¬ 
gressively secured for the society many noted 
collaborators from Sweden, Germany, Great 
Britain, America and Russia. The Hospital for 
crippled children and School of rehabilitation 
for the crippled that has been organised by the 
society and recently opened by Sri P. C. Sen in 
Bon Hooghly, have a number of research centres 
attached to it. Among these the research centre 
for applied physiology has been named after the 
late Sir Nilratan Sircar and it will be located in 
the ground floor of the Hospital for crippled 
children. The Nilratan Sircar Memorial Trust 
Society has granted Rupees One Hundred Thou¬ 
sand to this research centre and has already paid 
Rupees Forty Thousand on this account to the 
Society of Experimental Medical Sciences. Dr. 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, who died in 1943, had been 
one of the most famous physicians of his times, 
lie was the inspiration for a whole generation of 
medical men many of whom are now the leading 
members of the profession. He was also the 
President of the Department of Sciences of the 
Calcutta University. The R. G. Kar Medical 
College became the first non-official medical 
college in Asia due to the efforts made by 
Nilratan Sircar and the Jadavpur Tuberculosis 
Hospital and the Jadavpur College of Science 
and Teclmology (now Jadavpur University) owe 
much to Sir Nilratan Sircar for their formation 
ami development. He was also, a pioneer in the 
field of medical and scientific research. His 
name is, therefore, rightly associated with the 
research centre for applied physiology in the 
Hospital for the crippled at Bon Hooghly 

A. C. 

Farakka Barrage 

The Government of India always parade 
their faith in the fundamentals of economic 
growth in order to justify their actions during 


tlie. lastfifteen years,, in overempkai^g'-' bgf|ijt 
economic needs as against expenditure on other* 
apparently more important heada. But Sri T. 
Krishnamachari is reported to be trying to shelyef 
the Farakka Barrage though he is supporting 
the construction of the railway bridge at that 
place for improving communications with Assam 
and the Himalayan regions. The future of the' 
Port of Calcutta is linked up with the Farakka. 
Barrage, and, as such, the Barrage is a prime 
necessity for the economic growth of North-East 
India. North-East India is eminently suited for" 
the development of industries on account of its 
richness in raw materials, trained man power, 
developed markets and its network of roads, 
railways, canals, power generation centres and 
already existing industrial potential. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the growth of the Calcutta port is a 
vital part of the vision of a highly prosperous 
India. If Mr. krishnamachari has not been able 
to realise that, he should not have been given 
the power to decide or influence such vital eco¬ 
nomic issues. For the Farakka Barrage Scheme 
has almost attained the status of an economic 
axiom and it cannot be shelved in a frivolous 
manner. 

A. C. 


A Correction 

In the January issue of The Mddern Review 
a few extracts of a paper entitled “The concept of 
the Panch Shila in International Diplomacy’ 
were published with an insertion at the end that, 
it )vas a “summary of a paper read at the 25th, 
(Silver Jubilee) Sessin of the Indian Political 
Science Association at Agra during the Christmas 
of 1962 under the Presidentship Professor N. C. 
Bhattacharya (Calcutta University).” The au 4 
thor of the paper, Mr. K. C. Pal, informs us that, 
due to a slid den change in the programme of the 
Indian Political Science Association, the Confer¬ 
ence could not be held and is now likely to be 
held during the -Easter Holidays of 1963 or even 
later. The mistake is regretted. 



CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Paying the Price of Freedom 

Presenting his annual Budget for the year 
1903-04 to the West Bengal Assembly on Febru¬ 
ary 20 last, the State Finance Minister, Sliri 
Sankardas Bunerjee, characterised the deprivations 
that have, ever since lndependnce, been imposed 
upon the Stale in the matter of allocations from 
the Central divisible pool of tax revenues by 
successive Finance Commissions and, especially, 
the Third Finance Commission, with the words 
that ‘'West Bengal (has been) paying the price of 
freedom for the whole of India.” Elaborating, he 
said that the Third Commission "had failed to lake 
note of all the special problems the State had to 
face because of partition.” 

In fact, no' merely the Third, but also the 
two earlier Finance Commissions, would appear 
to have consistently based their recommendations, 
so far as allocations from the divisible pool of 
Central tax revenues were concerned, on a deli¬ 
berate policy of dispersal of the growing tax 
proceeds derived from the steadily growing in¬ 
dustrial prosperity of the State to the rest of the 
country without, in any way. earing to share her 
correspondingly growing problems. The visible 
result has been that with the most rapidly growing 
industrial concentration, compared to anywhere 
else in the rest of the country, in and around the 
Greater Calcutta area, West Bengal has been 
progressively deteriorating to the level of, 
perhaps, the poorest region in the country in 
pirms of her economic strength, especially in 
the background of her continuously ‘‘exploding*’ 
population, her progressively accelerating shift 
towards increasing urban concentration and her 
consequently and correspondingly dwindling 
agricultural sector. All this is clearly reflected in 
her daily growing incidence of unemployment 
and a not merely static, blit even positively 
deteriorating living standards. 

It is something of a paradox that with acce¬ 
lerating growth of wealth flowing from her pro¬ 
gressively growing industrial sector, the Slate 
was not able to share in its proceeds for the 
benefit of her people and the alleged principle 
of per capita equality in the distribution of tax 
revenues, especially the income tax,—a principle 
said of have been enunciated to enable pro¬ 


gressive economic integration of the country to 
be achieved as a means to national cohesion and 
integration,—has been apparently working to-' 
wards unjustly depriving the State of the re¬ 
sources which she should have been able t6 legi¬ 
timately employ for the benefit of her people. Thus 
wealth generated within the State, with its cor¬ 
respondingly increasing indiccnces of Corporation 
tax, entirely went to the Centre and a major 
share of the income tax and excise levies wfere 
being passed on to other States for the sake of 
so-called per capita equality between States 0 or 
regions and the closer national-economize inte¬ 
gration the process is expected to achieve! 

Increasing urban concentration, which has 
hecn stimulating accelerating industrial growth, 
has naturally resulted, as already mentioned, in 
a dwindling agricultural sector. The West Bengal 
Government had pointed out to the Third Finance 
Commission that income from the. major agri¬ 
cultural crops had increased over the years since 
1950-51 by only 17.1 per cent against the all- 
India average of 41.7 per cent and against a 340 
per cent increase in Rajasthan, 110 per cent in 
the Punjab. 60 per cent in Madras and 67 per cent 
in Bombay. On the other hand, apart from the 
huge burdens of the partition of the country, 
which has imposed a staggering burden upon the 
State, her rapid industrial growth had caused the 
State Government to assume huge and inescap¬ 
able liabilities relating to security and essential 
social services in the Greater Calcutta area, the 
largest single population concentration in the 
country, to enable tills rapid growth of trade and 
industry to he maintained. Large concentration 
of populations especially in industrial areas in¬ 
evitably generate extraordinary problems of law 
and order and of especial administrative and 
social services—a fact which has been clearly 
admitted by the Finance Commission—aW of 
which devolves upon the State resources, And, 
vet, in the name of per capita equality, a major 
share of the taxes derived from the income gene¬ 
rated within the State, is transferred to other 
States or regions without the latter having to, in 
any way, share the burdens that West' Bengal 
has to shoulder so that such income may, in 
effect, be generated unhampered. • v 

That, however, is not the complete 



For drainage of wealth ;»*. 

State to other regions in the country occur* ata 
through* other and diverse channels. A major 
share of the employment generated in the ex¬ 
panding industrial concentration in the Greater 
Calcutta area and other industrial concentrations 
Within the State, go to immigrants from other 
Stair’s and regions who flock to this area and 
quite a substantial proportion of the savings of 
such employees flow to other Stales and regions 
for employment there, ihis is a clearly demons¬ 
trable and undeniable fart aiid is weekly, fort¬ 
nightly and monthly, reflected in the huge gross 
amounts that are regularly channelled away from 
tluf Stute through the postal money order alone. 

I There are also other channels of drainage. 

The so-called principle of per capita 
equality in Central tax distribution has not 
merely been robbing such a rapidly industrial¬ 
izing Slate as \V< st Bengal of necessary resources 
for dc\ elopmcnland the need for it. especially 
in tl.e Calcutta metropolitan and in the Greater 
Calcutta area is both urgent and overwhelming— 
it has been having the effect of diverting 
urgently needed resources to primarily agricul¬ 
tural regions where the burdens of growth are 
infinitesimal in comparison. What the Stale 
Finance Minister, in fad. has to face is the wholly 
unenv iable task of having to meet constantly 
expanding needs of development and maintenance 
which have, in the context of the national 
emergency at present prevailing has put addi¬ 
tional atul overwhelming burdens upon the 
all too slender resources of the State. Orr the 
other hand, resources derivable from the Central 
poor are dwindling in percentage proportion. In 
the matter of the divisible pool from Central 
excise, for instance, the allocations to the State 
made by the Second Finance Commission cam- 
prised 7.59 per cent which, the Third Finance 
Commission has now considerably attenuated to 
the very low proportion of 5.07 per cent—the 
loss to the State thereby would be considerable— 
although even on the basis of population, the 
State’s share should have been at least 8,11 
per cent. Here is an obvious departure from the 
so-called principle of per capita equality in the 
distribution from the divisible post of Central 
tax revenues which is said to being followed 
in the matter of Income tax revenues. On live 
other hand, West Bengali share of the additional 
exeise on textiles, tobacco and sugar had not 


visibly increased, hut.-'the' 
subventing the State revenues from these 8oubpe$ 
for whidr there would seem to be considerable 
further scope, could not be exploited ■ tjMi 
initiative in this behalf had to be surrender's 
the Centre. Likewise excise on motor spirit wbfel 
has been allowed to several other Slates alth&llg^ 
the West Bengal industrial areas contribute., ^ 
major share of the income derived from 
source. In the matter of Central assistance for 
financing the State Plans an invidious distinc¬ 
tion would appear to have been made wl; 
regard is had to the fart that the State is to 
obtain Re. 1.2 for each rupee raised for the 
purpose by the State Government against Re. 1,9 
in Andhra, Rs. 2.4 for the Uttar Pradesh; 
Re. 1.8 for Bihar, Rs. 2.2 for Madhya Pradesh 
and Re. 1.9 each for Rajasthan and Madras. 
Again, while Central allocations to the States for 
the Plan has been raised by about 200 per cent 
on the whole. West Bengal’s share has gone up 
by only 80 per cent. 

Allocations to the State by the Centre 
demonstrate an obviously callous indifference/ 
especially to the overwhelming problems and 
needs of the Calcutta metropolitan area and tjie 
Greater Calcutta industrial concentration which, 
to anyone who has the least aequaintanee Wi|fc 
the realities of the problems affecting the. State, 
should be able to clearly realise, are not merely; 
of vital moment to West Bengal but have also 
a crucial bearing upon the prospects of develop¬ 
ment progress in the whole country. The com¬ 
ments of the World Bank Mission that the 
“the Union Government tends to regard the 
Greater Calcutta problem as wholly the concern 
of West Bengal which, in turn, is struggling; 
with many other difficulties. The very magnitude 
of the challenge that Calcutta presents to thejjr 
conscience and political common-sense (emphasis 
mine) of those in authority no doubt in p^Tt 
explains the inadequacy of the response, Every* 
body admits that more ought to be done about 
it. But nobody is ready to do it” would appeal 
to be particularly apposite in this connection 
On the face of it. it would seem that the require¬ 
ments of the industrial concentration* in West 
Bengal, especially in and around the Greater 
Calcutta area, urgent and vital as they clearly are 
to the over all national structure of development 
and progress, are being deliberately ignored and 
the manner of channelling away ^the revenues 


^derived from* the progressively increasing econo* The DV.C. AM Bihar . 

‘; ; ,'Bftic activities in lliese areas to other regions to - r 

utter and wholly callous -neglect of the Last month a certain member 5f the 
^'primary servicing needs of these increasing in* Opposition in the Bihar Legislative Assem- 
: come generating areas, especially in the context bly was reported to have waxed eloquently 
of vital national defence needs, is a deliberate indignant over the terrible losses that Bihaj* 
disincentive to growth. This should be evaluated had to bear so that the benefits of flood 
in the rather paradoxical context of the un- control, irrigation and power flowing from 
deniable fact that other regions, even apart from the projects of the D.V.C. could be derived 
the benefits they have been deriving from the by West Bengal; and he was reported to 
invidious and wholly inequitable Central lax have urged that the Bihar Government 
revenue allocations, have already and inrreas- discontinued its contributions towards the 
ingly been sharing in the benefits of growth here, maintenance of the Corporation. The point 
by way of progressively increasing employment ol the criticism, it was clear, was that West 
to their own people and, largely, to the detriment Bengal was supposed to have been deriving 
of the people of the Stale with her progressively certain benefits fiom the Corpora tons, 
and overwhelmingly increasing burdens of un- projects and not so much that Bihar was no 
employment. This, if only our national lenders deriving any. 

would have the vision and foresight to realise This was, of course, typica o e 

has already been a developing fissiparous factor generality of so-cal ec 1 ea ers 

* -i 'n , , r ,• i • , most mailers impinging on West Bengal, 

in the vitally needed process of national interna- „ 1 • , . 

i e . ,ii ..i It is, of course, true that large rural popu- 

tion and niav. it not handled with urgency, ’ 1 ° - ■ 


patience and sympathy--and none of these have, 
so far, been appaienl in Central authorities’ 


lotions had to be dispossessed of their 
lands in the submersion areas along the 
i n , dam sites of the D.V.C. in Bihar. It was, 

f c0l, " 8s w " , VVt ' sl con,rar >-perhaps, unfortunate that it had to be so. 

has been ail loo „l„ urns l-may eventually ^ ^ Blh „ Gove rnment have really 

plode mlo dovaslniuip futil.ly. honoured their commitments in this connec- 

, ,, , . . , . . tion, the dispossessed were not merely paid 

the west Bengal finance Minister has, it is , ’ , r __ f 1 thu 

t i • n i . ii i ■ adequate monetary compensation lor the 
apparent trom Jus Budget speech, been facing . ? , . , 

, . „ . ... n ,r , land that they had given up—and West 

upto all this with all the rrsot,roes h, ran B , provid / d lhe overwhelmingly largest 

inaud. He ha. made it all too clear how starkly share thc compen sation money-but also 
lhe. unfair,less,w to West Bengal stand out. One wcrc tQ be provjded with suita ble alterna- 
can only hope that even it a baste sense of fair- tive i Pnds by the Bihar Government. So 
ness may not do so. at least the needs of national j ar as irrigation is concerned it was inevit- 
eiyergency to which thc State has so ^ much to* able that the regions in the lower Damodar 
contribute— may. at last, induce the Centre to Valley should derive comparably better 
develop a fresh orientation in the matter of its facilities in this behalf—the terrain and the 
treatment of West Bengal. West Bengal, with her gradient made this inevitable—although it 
miserable living standards compared to other is also true that, so far, only a small propor- 
industrial Stales in the country, with her explod- Hon of the irrigation benefits that were 
ing population and the corresponding burden of estimated to flow from the D.V.C. has 
accelerating unemployment ami static (if not actually been derived by West Bengali. But it 
actually dwindling) employment opportunities is also not true that Bihar had not derived 
for her own people, and the overwhelming pro- any benefit at all in this behalf. But so far 
blems of urban development which brook no as power is'concerned, the benefits of D.V.C/ 
neglect or delay, is facing a situation which no have been derived in as large a proportion, 
ime can, who have the larger interests of national if not larger, by Bihar as West Bengal, 
integration and development really at heart, look Apart from the industrially vital mining 
jjpftn with complacency, far less with equanimity, districts and the concentration around the 

steel town of Jamshedpur in Bihar, the 
Karuna K. Nandi, large and 'extensive rural electrification. 



scheme carried out by the Bihar State public attention than one could nornsaiM 
Electricity Board throughout the Chhoto- expect. Dr. Taylor was almost vitriolicalW 
nagpur and South Bihar areas, are all being pungent in his criticism of vfhat he call©a 
powered from the D.V.C. hydel and thermal the obvious tendencies towards stand&C? 
stations. All this, of course, naturally do dization in education. “Standardization^ 
not come within the orbit of the notoriously Dr. Taylor castigated, was, perhaps, 
myopic vision of our intrepid Bihari right ideal for factories, but not colldges^ 
friends. Boys and girls, men and women” he empha* 

, Nor do they—perhaps quite deliberately sised, “were individuals with their separate; 
—remember the inescapable fact that West backgrounds, outlooks, interests and gifts?? 
Bengal has contributed very nearly two- Any developed education (emphasis ours))' 
thirds of the total capital outlay on the must treat them as individuals.” 

D.V.C. projects, „the balance only being Dr, Taylor went on to say th^t^Sgp 

shared by the Centre and Bihar,—Bihar’s concept of a college as a “degree faqfer^^J 

share being, comparatively speaking, insig- was still quite dominant and standard!®^;, 
/nificant. So far as the annual expenditure tion appeared in many forms. “A hundred' 

on the Corporation’s organization is con- colleges were required to operate in pre? 

corned, West Bengal’s contributions have, ciscly the same way, under the same rules,„ 
again, been overwhelmingly larger than the governed by the same constitution, using the , 
combined contributions of Bihar and the same syllabus, reading the same text books*;'; 
Centre put together. And, yet, in almost paying the same fees, attending the same 
every matter having to do with the adminis- number of lectures and, finally, failing at. 
tration of the Corporation, reports of con- the same examination.” But by this, as Dr, 
slant interference into the autonomous Taylor went on to explain, he did not mean 
prerogatives of its executives have become that rules were not necessary or that a cer* 
the order of the day. The latest instance is tain measure of uniformity in certain matters^' 
of the controversy raging around the pro- was not desirable. But what he seemed to'* 
posal to remove the Corporation’s Head vehemently object to is that the process - 
Quaiters from Calcutta to Maithon (origin- was allowed to go too far and that what it . 
ally it was proposed for Ranchi), a propo- really amounted to was a great deal of what ' 
sal notoriously initiated by Bihar and for he very pithily described as “petty control.”, 
the not too well concealed purpose of depriv- In fact Dr. Taylor pleaded for a thorough ^ 
ing the largest proportion of its employees exploration of the problem of academic^ 
who are, naturally, from West Bengal, of freedom. The actual form of administration',.' 
their present employment and their substi- in a college or a university was not very 
hi lion by natives of Bihar. Our Bihari important, but how the administration was" 
friends are wholly unable, it seems, to see carried out and, especially who administered? : i 
or think beyond the narrow groove that is them were far more important in this con-;;, 
Bihar and, yet, they are seldom found want- nection. Dr. Taylor fell that the persons in';; 
ing in eloquence whenever the question of authority should be bona fide academic ; 
national integration arises! people. Reading between the lines of his' ( 

Karuna K. Nandi address, what Dr. Taylor seemed to think 

was that it were bona fide academicians alone, 

Education Cannot Be Standardized who, in the present atmosphere, would bek? 

capable of mustering enough good will to,. 

One wishes that what Dr. H. J. Taylor, run even the undoubtedly rusty and out- „ 
formerly Principal of the Scottish Churches moded administrative machinery of . our ? 
College in Calcutta and now Vice-Chancellor educational institutions, with a large measure ; 
of the Gauhati University, had to say in of success. He did not mince words that the 
course of his presidential address to a present machinery was both outmoded and 
symposium on administration of colleges rusty and needed scrapping without delay, 
and university education held in Calcutta on What, to us, seems to be the most , 
the 25th February last, would attract wider important part of what Dr. Taylor had to ’ 



say on the occasion relates, first, to the need 
for the ejection of all but bona fide acade¬ 
micians or, we would like to broaden the 
apellation to the word educationists, from 
the control of the machinery of adminis¬ 
tration of all educational institutions and 


the development of a wholesome individual. 
And it is on the building up of the indivi¬ 
dual rather than the common and garden 
variety of mass-produced graduates, that one 
looks for from our colleges and universities 
but seldom gets. While all extraneous in¬ 


organizations and, secondly, to the measure fluences and interests except only bona fide 
of good will, that must be pressed into its academic orifes should be rigorously ‘shut 
service if education has to serve its bona out of the precincts of our educational ins- 


fide ends and not merely function as a 
factory, as Dr. Taylor so aptly describes, for 
the mass production of certain standardized 
prototypes. 

Indeed, the question of this good will 
and the need to prevent standardization in 
education, in the sense of merely striking an 
average and not really striving for excellence 


titutions, it is equally important to rigor¬ 
ously screen our present community of 
teachers, their abilities, gifts and, above all, 
ideals tested with impartial detatchment, 
and that large body of them which, we have 
no doubt, would be found very much want¬ 
ing, should be rigorously and steadfastly" 
excluded from the academic field. 


of the highest level, would seem to be 
intimately mixed up with one another. If 
the purpose of education is merely to dis¬ 
pense a certain measure of information on 
various subjects and to ensure that the infor¬ 
mation so dispensed has been memorized by 
way of standardized examinations, the 
present machinery and manning may be 
regarded as quite adequate to their re¬ 
quirements. But if the ultimate purpose of 
education, that is, to broaden one’s mental 
horizon and thereby build up character and 
self-reliance, has to be served, there is no 
doubt that a thorough overhaul of the pre¬ 
sent machinery is urgently called for. The 
pole of the bona fide academician in the 
process would seem to be all too obvious. 

One should, however, be very precise in 
this connection and point out straightaway 
that not all professional teachers, whether at 
the school, college or post-graduate levels, 
could be regarded as bona fide academicians. 
From the manner of acquitting themselves 
that we see from day to day, most profes¬ 
sional teachers at all these levels, have 
obviously not the least vocation for the pro¬ 
fession they are found to pursue. They, 
at least some of them, may be very effi¬ 
cient in producing stereotyped results 
according to a certain laid down blue¬ 
print, but most of. them wholly lack 
the delicacy of touch and the fineness of per- 
• ception that would enable them to assist in 


If that were at all possible, we would 
not delude ourselves with the complacent 
self-delusion that it would be an easy matter 
to deal with or a simple problem to solve, 
it should be possible to rescue our present 
generation of students from the innume¬ 
rable frustrations, inhibitions and complexes 
that have been burdening their budding 
lives and imperilling their future growth and 
which, generally, have been having the most 
devastating effects upon their character and 
upon the future of the country. It is a most 
tragic reality of the present times in this 
country that all sense of romance and 
adventure in the unfolded future seems to 
have been completely lost in our growing 
generation of students. It is this sense of 
romance and adventure that stimulates the 
creative faculty in man, and youth is the 
age when the dyanimes of the process begins 
to gradually accelerate. When this is lost, 
much of the most fundamental and endur¬ 
ing values are lost from the life of the 
community and of the nation and hope and 
confidence turns into frustration and ashes. 
If Dr. Taylor’s very apt and deeply prob¬ 
ing pronouncements oiu the subject may 
help to rouse our conscience to a sense pf 
the realities of our present-day educational 
inadequacies, he will have served a most 
noble purpose. 


Karima K. Nandi 


RAISON D’ETRE OF THE FIRST TWELVE AMENDMENTS 


By Prof. B. B. JENA * 


I 

The elasticity of the Indian Constitution! 
manifested by the twelve amendments 
during the last twelve years is a challenge 
to Sir Ivor Jenning’s assertion that “What 
makes the Indian Constitution so rigid is 
that, in addition to a somewhat complicated 
process of amendment, it is so detailed and 
covers so vast a field of Law that the 
problem of Constitutional validity must often 
9 arise.” 1 The quick succession with which all 
•the .twelve amendments have been made 
also belies the apprehensions of certain 
sections of the Constituent Assembly. One 
member held that “If it is not flexible it 
will naturally Ijecome brittle and will break 
if it is hit even slightly. Do not let your 
Constitution become so hard as to acquire 
bitterness (brittleness ?) : it will break.” 2 
Another member who complained of the 
rigidity of the amendment procedures 
warned that “If the Constitution holds up, 
blocks the future progress of our country, 
I dare say that the progress which has been 
thus retarded will be achieved by a violent 
revolution : revolution will take the place of 
evolution. When a storm breaks out it is 
the flexible little plants, blades of grass that 
withstand the storm. They do not break be¬ 
cause they bend, they are flexible. But the 
mighty trees that stand rigid break, and 
they are uprooted in a storm. Therefore, I 
fear that when a social storm is brewing, if 
we want to resist that storm, this is not 
the way to proceed about it. You must make 
the Constitution flexible, and able to bend 
to social change. If it does not bend, people 
will break it.” 3 Another member went to the 
extent of holding that “This two-thirds 
majority provision will act as a brake to any 
progressive legislation and even pave the 
way for revolutionary and anarchist forces 
in the country... .At least for a period of ten 
years from the commencement of this Con- 
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stitution, the method of amending the ConS"' 
titution must be made easy.” 1 These remarks* 
warnings and apprehensions have not been] 
correlated by the working of the Constk 
tution. 

On the other hand the “aes triplex”, in 
favour of the rigidity of the Constitutibfc 
of Dr. Ambedkar, has been weakened 
by subsequent events. He said, “The 
Constitution is a fundamental document. 
It is a document which defines the position 
and power of the three organs of the 
State—the executive, the judiciary and the. 
legislature. It also defines the powers of 
the executive and the powers of the' 
Legislature .as against the citizens, as we» 
have done in our Chapter dealing wittig 
Fundamental Rights. In fact, the purpose 
of a Constitution is not merely to create 
the organs of the State but to limit their, 
authority, because if no limitation was 
imposed upon the authority of the organs^; 
there will be complete tyranny and com-; 
plete oppression. The Legislature may be 
free to frame any Law ; the executive may 
be free to take any decision ; and the. 
Supreme Court may be free to give any, 
interpretation of the Law. It would result 
in utter chaos.” 5 Notwithstanding these, 
the Constitution has adapted itself within 
the ambit of the prescribed procedure to 
the changing circumstances that have arisen 
“along with changes both in time and space.”* 
It is startling to note that even during the,' 
fifteen months of the working of the Consti-. 
tution, it was amended. One after another, 
amendments have been passed and enforced. 
It is necessary to know what circumstances * 
led to the different amendments of the 
Constitution. 

n 

The first Amendment Act was a pro¬ 
duct of the efforts of the Provisional Parlia¬ 
ment to overcome fhe difficulties that had 
been brought to light by judicial decisions 
and pronouncements specially in regard to 
fundamental rights. 7 The decision of the. 
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Patna High Court in the Bharati Press Case 
of 1951 hastened the first Amendment Bill, 
1951. The Patna High Court held “it fol¬ 
lows logically that if a person were to go 
on inciting murder or other cognizable 
offences either through the press or by 
word of mouth, he would be free to do so 
with impunity inasmuch as he would claim 
the privilege of exercising his fundamental 
right of freedom of speech and expression. 
Any legislation which seeks or would seek 
to curb this right of the person concerned 
would not be saved under Art 19(2) of the 
Constitution and would have to be declar¬ 
ed void.’’* 1 It is this decision together with 
others that led Dr. Ambedkar to introduce 
the First Amendment Bill. Again, al¬ 
though the rights of the citizens under 
Article 19(1)(g) to practise any profession 
or to carry on any occupation, trade or 
business was subject to “reasonable restric¬ 
tions” which the laws of the Slate might 
impose “in the interests of the general 
public,” and although these words were 
comprehensive enough to cover any scheme 
of nationalisation which the State might 
undertake, it was considered desirable to 
place the matter beyond doubt by a “clari- 
ficatory addition” to Article 19(6). Again 
there was dilatory litigation on the imple¬ 
mentation of important measures of agra¬ 
rian' reform passed by the State Legisla¬ 
tures notwithstanding the provisions of' 
Clauses (4) and (6) of Article 31. Further, 
special provisions that the Stale was mak¬ 
ing for the educational, economic or social 
advancement of any backward class of citi¬ 
zens were challenged on the ground of 
discrimination. 0 And certain amendments 
in respect of the Articles dealing with the 
convening and proroguing of the sessions 
of Parliament were found necessary. But 
the main raison d’etre of the first amend¬ 
ment of Art. 19(1) and (2) was, (1) to meet 
the judicial decisions and to secure to Con¬ 
stitutional validity of Zamindary abolition 
Laws in general and certain specified 
State Acts in particular. 

Thus the first Amendment Act pro¬ 
vided for a new clause (4) of Art, 15 ena¬ 
bling the State to make special provisions 
for the advancement of any socially and 
.economically backward classes of citizens 


or for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 10 
It also provided for three new grounds of 
restriction on the freedom of < speech, 
namely, (a) friendly relations with fore¬ 
ign States, (b) public order, ancj (c) incite¬ 
ment to an offence, and it made the follow¬ 
ing changes in clause (2) of Art. 19 with 
retrospective effect namely (i) the ground 
“tends to overthrow the State” was dele¬ 
ted, (ii) the words “any matter which 
offends against or undermines the security 
of the State” have been substituted by 
the words “in the interests of the security 
of the State,” (iii) the Words “libel, slander'" 
have been dropped retaining only the 
generic term “defamation,” (iv) the* ejy- 
pression “reasonable restrictions” has 
been inserted and governs all the above 
grounds. In this amendment the S'ate got 
the power to carry on any trade, business or 
service, whether to the exclusion, complete 
or partial, of citizens or otherwise. This 
Amendment Act inserted a now Article 31A 
which exempted laws for zamidari abolition 
from the operation of Part III of the Consti¬ 
tution and it exempted certain State laws 
abolishing the zamindari system mentioned 
ir; a new schedule of the Constitution. The 
Act also provided for changes in Art. 85 and 
Art 87 in connection with summoning and 
addressing the Houses of Parliament. 
Similar changes were made in the corres¬ 
ponding provisions (Art, 174 and 17G) for 
the State Legislatures. 

Ill 

The original provision regarding the re¬ 
presentation of the member in the House of 
the People provided that there should not be 
•less than one member for every 7.5 Lakhs 
of the population. But the 1951 census 
showed that the population increased to an 
extent that the upper limit prescribed in 
the Constitution if followed would cause 
an increase in the allotment of seats to 
different States. It was, therefore, deemed 
necessary to relax the upper limit prescribed 
therein so as to avoid a constitutional irre¬ 
gularity arising out of increase in popula¬ 
tion. 

The second Amendment Act, 1952, re¬ 
moved the upper population limit for a 
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Parliamentary constituency by omitting the for even in respect of land acquisition. This 
words and figures “not less than one member created a serious problem for the acquisition 
for every 7,50,000 of the population.”* 1 of Land etc., for public purposes. 


IV 

Article 369 empowered Parliament 
to ma’kc laws in respect of certain specific 
essential commodities for a period of 5 
years and that, power was lapsing on 25.1. 55. 
Due to the serious difficulties in respect of 
control of these commodities, it was not 
advisable that after the lapse of the said 
period of 5 years, the Centre should be 
divested of all legal powers to control the 
production, supply and distribution of some 
of the^e essential commodities. 

The Third Amendment Act, 1955, re¬ 
enacted the Entry 33 of the list III of the 
Seventh Schedule to include four classes of 
essential commodities, viz, (1) food stuffs, 
including edible oilseeds and oils , (2) cattle 
fodder, including oil cakes and other con¬ 
centrates; (3) raw cotton, whether ginned 
or unginned, and cotton seed ; and raw 
jute. In addition, imported goods of the 
same kind as the product of centralised 
industries have also been brought within the 
perview of that. Entry Thus Parliament 
got the power to legislate on the control of 
production, supply and distribution of those 
commodities after the expiry of the pres¬ 
cribed period under Art. 369. 

V 

The Fourth Amendment Act, 1955, 
was necessitated by judicial decisions. 13 
According to these decisions, even where 
deprivation of property was caused by a 
purely rcgulatroy provision of law and was 
not accompanied by an acquisition or taking 
possession of that or any other property right 
by the State, the law was declared to be 
ultra vires of the Constitution. It was con- 
s’dcred, therefore, necessary to re-state more 
precisely the State’s power of compulsory 
acquisition and requisitioning of private 
property and distinguish it from cases where 
the operation of regulatory or prohibitory 
laws of the State resulted in “deprivation of 
property." In the Bela Banerjee case the 
Supreme Court held for due compensation 


Again the judgement of the Supreme 
Court in the Saghir Ahmed case raised the 
question whether an Act, providing for a 
State monopoly in a particular trade would 
conflict with freedom of commerce. The 
Supreme Court held that such laws to be 
valid must be justified before the Courts as 
being “in the Public interest” under Art. 301 
or as amounting to a “reasonable restric¬ 
tion” under Art, 304(b). It was felt necessary 
to make Art. 305 clearer. 

1'he Fourth Amendment Act 14 provided 
that in case of compulsory acquisition or 
requisition of property for a public purpose 
the law so authorising should provide 
for or fix the amount or principles oi com¬ 
pensation and no such law should be called 
in question in any Court on the ground of 
inadequency of the compensation. 

Again a new clause (2 A) has been 
inserted which provides that no compen¬ 
sation would be paid for a property whose 
right of ownership or possession has not 
been transferred to the State. Certain other 
welfare legislations were also made outside 
of the perview of Article 14, 19 and 31. It 
also amended Art. 305 and made the exist¬ 
ing as well as all future laws providing 
for monopoly trading by the State immune 
from the operation of Article 301 and 303(4). 
Besides these, seven more laws were added 
in the Ninth Schedule with retrospective 
effect. 

Thus these provisions were mainly tfl 
ensure the socialistic measures of the States 
and the Centre. There has been no difficulty 
to get these amendments passed. 

VI 

The creation of new States and altera¬ 
tion of boundaries of the States were to be 
effected on the recommendations of the State 
Re-Organisation Commission. Under the 
provisions of the Constitution as it stands, no 
Bill for creating a new State or altering the 
boundaries of the State could be introduced 
in Parliament without first obtaining the 
views of the States. 15 It was found .that 
there was no time limit for th& States to * 
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send their views. The President was not The Constitution (Sixth Amendment] 
empowered to prescribe a time limit. There- Act, 1956 inserted items 92A in the Unipn Lisi 
fore the Fifth Amendment was expedient, placing taxes on inter-state sales and pur- 
Thus it was a political expediency that led to chases within the exclusive legislative and 
the Fifth Amendment. executive power of the Union and the 

The Fifth Amendment Act, 1955, State’s power on Sales Tax (Entry No. 54 
sought to remove the above difficulties.™ It in List II) was made "subject to the Pro- 

provided that the President could specify a visions” in 92A of the Union List. 20 *The 

time limit and after expiry of the said time, Act empowered Parliament to formu- 
the Bill to create new States or alter the late hy law principles for determining when 
boundaries of the States, etc., could be a sale or purchase of goods takes place in 
introduced with the recommendation of the the course of inter-state trade or 
President. commerce. 21 Further, Parliament was em- 

VII powered to declare by law the goods which 

are of special importance to inter-State 
Judicial decisions on Art. 286 in several trade or commerce and also to specify the 

cases created complications in inter- restrictions and conditions to which any. 

state commerce. In the State of Bombay Vs. State law (whether made before or after 
United Motors (India) Ltd. case, The the law made by Parliament) might be 
Supreme Court held that Articles 286(1) (a) subject to the system of levy, rates and 
prohibited the taxation of a sale involving other incidences of the Sales Tax. 
inter-state elements by all States except Thus it may be seen that the Sixth 
the State in which the goods were delivered Amendment Act went a step further to 
for the purpose of consumption therein, and tighten national integration. 

Clause (2) did not affect the powers 

of the State to tax the inter-state sale even VIII 

though Parliament had not. made a law re¬ 
moving the ban imposed by that Clause. 17 It was the problem of implementation 
This decision resulted in dealers resi- of the recommendations of the State Re¬ 
dent in one State being subjected to organisation Commission that necessitated 
the Sales Tax jurisdiction and procedure further amendment of the Constitution. Thus 
of- several other States with which they the Seventh Amendment is the aftermath of 
had dealings in the normal course of their the States Reorganisation Commission 
business. Later another judicial decision Report. 

created further difficulties in the course of The Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 
in,ter-state commerce. 18 Act, 1956, abolished the three categories of 

Again in 1952 Parliament passed a law States (Part A, Part B and Part C States), 
declaring a number of goods to be essential classified certain areas as Union Territories 
to the life of the community and this law an j defined the areas and boundaries of 
could not supersede the State laws which a ji th e states and Union Territories as per 
were enforced earlier imposing Sales Tax the recommendation of the Commission. 22 
on these goods. The result was that a wide Certain consequential amendments regard- 
disparity not only in the range of exempted j n g allocation of seats in Rajya Sabha were 
goods but also in the rates of tax was visible also made. 

from State of State. Article 81 which was amended by the 

, The Taxation Enquiry Commission also second Amendment in 1952 was again 
made certain recommendations on the Sales amended by the Seventh Amendment Act. 
Tax affecting interstate commerce. 10 It has provided that Lok Sabha shall con-. 
Their recommendations were generally sist of a maximum of 500 members directly 
accepted by all State Governments. Thus elected from the territorial constituencies 
amendment of the Constitution was neces- in the States and a maximum of 20 
gary to give effect to their recommenda- members chosen from the Union Territories 
tions relating to the Sales Tax. in such manner as Parliament by law 
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prescribes. Provision is also made for re¬ 
adjustment in the allocation of seats to the 
States and the division of each State into 
territorial constituencies after each census.* 3 
Further provision has been made to make 
it possible that the same person may be 
appointed as Governor for two or more 
States. Provision has been made to have 
bicameral legislature for Madhya Pradesh 
and also the maximum strength of the 
Legislative Council of the State has been 
raised from one-fourth to one-third of the 
strength of the State Legislative Assembly. 

The Seventh Amendment, again, has 
provided that a retired judge of High 
Court can henceforth practise in the 
Supreme Court and in any Court other than 
the one in which he was a permanent 
judge. 24 Parliament has been empowered 
by this amendment to extend or exclude 
the jurisdiction of a High Court to any 
Union territory or to have a common 
High Court for two or more States. 25 

It also made provision for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Union Territories and 
empowered the President to appoint the 
Governor of a State to act as the Adminis¬ 
trator of a Union Territory in his individual 
capacity subject to the law made by 
Parliament. 20 

One of the very important features of 
this amendment is that it has inserted a 
new Article 258A which provides that the 
Governor of a State may, with the consent 
of the Government of India, entrust any 
State functions to the Central Government 
or its officers. 27 This provision in effect 
amounts to elopement of State autonomy 
through the back door. 

The Act also makes it clear that the 
Central and State Governments can carry 
on any trade or business, whether or not 
it is a matter of their competence. 

The Act has added Art 350A and 
350B to provide facilities for instruction 
in mother-tongue at the primary stage to 
children belonging to a linguistic minority, 
tc issue direction to the States in this 
regard and to appoint Special Officers 
to safeguard the linguistic minorities, etc. 28 

The Act has also provided for the cons¬ 
titution of regional committees of the 
Andhra Pradesh and Punjab Legislative 


Assemblies, for modifications to be made- 
in the Rules of Business of the said 
Governments and Assemblies, It also 
authorised the President to provide by 
order for any special responsibility of the. 
Governor of Bombay. 22 ' 

This Act also extended the life of the 
Andhra Pradesh Assembly. It made certain, 
other provisions regarding acquisition and 
requisitioning of property, etc. Thus the 
Seventh Amendment is the bulkiest on 
record so far. 

IX 

The Constitution originally provided 
for reservation of seats for the Scheduled 
Tribes and representation of the Anglo- 
Indian Community in Lok Sabha and the 
State Legislative Assemblies for a period 
of ten years from the commencenment of 
the Constitution. 30 This period was due to 
expiry on 26. 1. 1960. Despite considerable 
improvement in their general conditions, 
there was no fundamental change in their 
basic status. Hence it was felt necessary 
to extend this facility by another ten years. 

The Constitution (Eighth Amendment) 
Act, 1959 provided for the exetnsion of the 
period for another ten years. 31 One of the 
clauses of the Bill which purported to em¬ 
power the State Governor of West Bengal to 
nominate not more than two and other State 
Governors to nominate one member of the 
Anglo-Indian community to the State Assem¬ 
blies, failed to obtain the special majority 
prescribed. 32 Thus this amendment was 
designed just to serve a specific purpose 
regarding the reservation of seats for 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, etc. 

X 

The Governments of India and Pakistan 
entered into agreements on September 10, 
1958 ; October 23, 1959 and January 11, 1960 
to resolve some of their border problems. 
Under these agreements certain territories 
were to be transferred to and certain others 
acquired from, Pakistan. These agreements 
affected Assam, West Bengal, Puniab and 
the Union territory of Tripura. The Berubari 
transfer proposal caused incessant protest" 
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from West Bengal through various means. 
It was challenged that the transfer of 
Berubari was unconstitutional and some 
fceld that the agreement could only 
be effected by the amendment of the Cons¬ 
titution. Therefore, doubts arose v/hether 
the Agreement could be implemented by 
executive action alone or legislation would 
be necessary and in the latter case what 
form should it take. 

The President of India referred the 
matter to the Supreme Court for advisory 
opinion. 3 ’’ The Supreme Court held “The 
Agreement amounts to a cession of a part 
of the territory of India in favour of Paki¬ 
stan and its implementation would naturally 
involve the alteration of the content of and 
consequent amendment of Art 1 and of the 
relevant part of the First Schedule to the 
Constitution, because such implementation 
would necessarily lead to the diminution of 
the territory of the Union of India. Such an 

amendment can be made under Art. 368_ 

Parliament may, however, if it so chooses, 
pass a Law amending Art 3 of the Consti¬ 
tution so as to cover cases of cession of the 
territory of India in favour of a foreign 
State.” 3 * 

Accordingly the Constitution (Ninth 
Amendment) Act, 1960 was passed to give 
effect to the transfer of the territories 
to’Pakistan under the Agreements. 1 '- This 
Act incorporated the necessary changes in 
the description of the territories of the 
State of Assam, Punjab, West Bengal and 
the Union Territory of Tripura. Thus the 
Kitoth Amendment authorised the Union' 
Government to hand over a specified area of 
the Indian territory to a foreign country. 

XI 

The Varishta Panchayat of Free Dadra 
and Nagar Heveli adopted a formal resolu¬ 
tion affirming the request of the people of 
these areas for their integration with the 
Indian Union. 36 In deference to the desire 
and request of the people of these areas, the 
Government of India decided to incorporate 
these territories into the Indian Union with 
effect from 11.8 1961. With a view to speci¬ 
fying these areas expressly as the Union 
Territory of Dadar and Nagar Haveli, by 


necessary amendment of the First Schedule 
to the Constitution, the Tenth Amendment 
took place. 

The Constitution (Tenth Amendment) 
Act, 1961 provided to amend Art'240(1) of 
the Constitution so as to include therein the 
Union Territory of Dadar and Nagar Haveli 
and in order to enable the President to make 
the regulations for the peace, progress and 
good government of the territory. The incor¬ 
poration of the territory into the Indian 
Union was made from a retrospective date. 37 
Further, another law was passed making 
necessary provisions relating to the repre¬ 
sentation of the territory in Parliament, for 
their administration and other matters, etc. ^ 

XII 

The Constitution as it originally stood 
provided that the Vice-President should be 
elected by the members of both Houses of 
Parliament assembled at a joint sitting. 
In an article published in Modern Review 
I pointed out that even in case of one 
candidate, a joint meeting is necessary to 
elect the Vice-President.^ In fact, it was 
contended in the same article that the elec¬ 
tion of Dr. lladhakrishnan was unconstitu¬ 
tional. The Government of India took a 
long time to appreciate the irregularity so 
created by their non-compliance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. Ultimately the 
requirement of a joint sitting for the elec¬ 
tion of the Vice-President was considered 
unnecessary. 

Further in a Petition filed before the 
Supreme Court, the election was sought to 
be challenged when the notification for the 
election of the President was issued in 
1957 on the ground that for a valid election 
of the President all elections to the two 
Houses should have been completed before 
the date of the Presidential election, as 
otherwise some members would have been 
denied the right to take part in the elec¬ 
tion. 39 Though Supreme Court rejected the 
petition as premature, doubts remained 
unresolved till the advent of the Third 
General Election. The Eleventh Amend¬ 
ment was brought forward to amend Art. 

71 of the Constitution so as to make the 
position clear. 



The Eleventh Amendment deleted the 
provision for a joint sitting for the election 
of th£ Vice-President, 40 and provided “the 
election of a person as President or Vice- 
President .shall not be called into question 
on the ground of the existence of any vacancy 
for whatever reason among the members 
of tjie electoral college electing him.” 41 
Thus the Eleventh Amendment removed 
certain anomalies which were in existence 
since the enforcement of the Constitution. 

xra 

» 

The territories of Goa, Daman and Diu 
, became a part of the territory of India by 
military action. 42 These areas were to be 
formally included as part of India. Hence 
an amendment was necessary. 

. The Constitution (Twelvth Amend¬ 
ment) Act, I9t>2 amended the First Schedule 
of the Constitution and made Goa, Daman 
and Diu a Union territory and empowered 
the President to make regulations for the 
peace, progress and good government of the 
territory. 4; It was given effect from the 
date of acquisition of the territory. 

XIV 

The survey of these twelve amend¬ 
ments would lead one to the irresistible 
conclusion that the Constitution has with¬ 
stood the tide of the lime and adapted 
itself to the needs of changing circum¬ 
stances. In the words of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, “after all, the Constitution is meant to 
facilitate the working of the Government 
and administrative and other structures of 
this country. It is meant to be not some¬ 
thing that is static and which has static 
form in a changing world, but takes cogni¬ 
zance of the dynamic nature of modern 
conditions, modern society, and at the same 
time has checks which prevent hasty action 
which might happen to be wrong.” 14 Our 
Constitutions has, in fact, upheld the Prime 
Minister’s ideal. 
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When our foreign policy was framed, 
fears were expressed that it might encounter 
two major 'difficultis, even two major crises; 
firstly, on account of reluctance of indus¬ 
trialist countries, to extend economic aid 
without dictating terms and, secondly, if 
there was an actual war. There was an 

* apprehension that our economic dependence 
on .other countries might undermine the 
basis of our policy of non-alignment. Nehru 
agreed that “....dependence is always bad 
and one should always be on one’s guard 
against it.” 1 Yet dependence could not be 
ruled out in th£ economic situation in which 
we were placed. There was an argument 
that our policy might be defeated if and 
when India, due to non-adherence to any 
group, might be exposed to danger of aggre¬ 
ssion. Referring to such a situation Nehru 
said that “No man can say that any country 
can remain apart when there is a major con¬ 
flagration. But still "one can direct one’s 
policy towards avoiding this conflct and 
entanglement in it.” 2 It was not easy to 
dispel fears expressed on these grounds, 
particularly during the early years after 
independence. Today, we are in a position 
say that India has weathered the storm 
from both the sides and avoided ship¬ 
wreck. The storm has not blown over but 
it has become more than clear that it has 
not and will not necessitate reconsideration 
of the basic elements of our foreign policy. 

Our Foreign Policy: Its Essence & Vitality. 

Freedom is the life-breath of our 
foreign policy. It is freedom which has 
sustained it and given it strength . and 
vitality. The deeply ingrained freedom- 
urge in every hearth and home is India’s 
most precious possession. Indian people’s 
schooling in the long course of national 
movements has made them extremely sensi¬ 
tive on the question of independence. 

A 
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* 1 

India’s reaction to Chinese aggression:^ 
the most glaring example. A foreigjs 
policy based on this spirit of national resW* 
genop is inherent in Indian thinkj 
ing, inherent in the nationalist tradition of 
our country. Nehru has been merely an 
interpreter—an able interpreter and 
spokesman—of India after independence. If 
there is a belief lurking anywhere, whether 
in India or outside, that there will Be a 
basic change in Indian thinking even if 
Nehru is not there, is mistaken. A resurgent 
India has not tolerated and cannot tolerate 
any imposition, any dictation, economic or 
otherwise, from any side. It was this 
India speaking when Nehru said: “If at 
any time help from abroad depends upon a 
variation, howsoever slight, in our policy, 
we shall relinquish that help completely 
and prefer starvation and privation to tale* 
ing such help; and, I think, the world! 
knows it well enough.” 8 

Giant U. S. & Proud India 

After independence the most urgent 
task that engaged our atention was the 
economic amelioration of our people. We 
“have here one of he most miserable stah^ 
ards of living that people have anywhere $$ 
the world. Indian people’s concrethf^ 
consciousness of the idea of independence 
pointed naturally towards the goal of ec^f 
nomic betterment. But we lack both cap& 
tal and technical skill, the necessary whe$j^ 
withal to industrialise the country. Vjp 
looked for aid and economic co-opera tick 
from all the friendly countries without 
inhibition of ideology and bloc alignment^ 

The U. S. A. emerged as the most 
powerful country after the Second World. 
War. In all the world’s history there is ttd 
example of a land or an empire which pos* 
sessed so mych power as the U.S.A. did. The! 
U.S. domination of materials, was over**: 



Whelming. In 1948 her national income was expected that India could be feuilt ^ 
was estimated at 224 billion dollars. Her as a bulwark against Communism in A$% 
steel production was 63 per cent of that of They believed that if the democratic 'experi- 
the world, her coal 48%, cement 42%, ment of India failed in Asia,’ the Asian 

copper 38%, her crude petroleum as high people would have* recourse to another 

as 65%. Her cotton constituted a little alternative—the totalitarian economy. This 
less than half of the world supply. 4 This view was clearly stated by “Foreign 

vast material superiority placed U.S.A. in Affairs” in 1957. “It is appropriate that 

a predominant position. As the U.S.A. this (economic development) should be 
was about the only country which could accomplished with the active assistance of 
satisfy India’s hunger for capital, there was democratic countries which have both an 
plausible ground for fear that her vast ideological and strategic interest in assist- 
economic power might lead to economic ing India’s development now running a 
domination. With the new pride of free- classic race with the People’s Republic of 


dom in our heart, there was little chance of 
our submitting to it in case this eventua¬ 
lity arose. 

In the beginning there was distrust of 
India’s policy in the U.S.A. In U.S. view 
India had nothing to choose between the 
two power blocs. Free world could be 
her only ally. There was disgust and re¬ 
sentment when we refused to fall in line. 
In spite of this; the U.S.A. could not force 
the issue to a breaking point in her own 
enlightened selfi-interest and in the inte¬ 
rest of free world’s strategy against com¬ 
munism. India had become a force in 
world politics. India with a population 
second only to China and with vast resour¬ 
ces, commands a strategic position on the 
continent of Asia. She inevitably comes 
into the picture whether we have to deal 
with the Middle East or South-East Asia or 
even the Far East. So the emergence of 
free India in world affairs has been of 
major consequence in world history. 8 India 
has been the focal point of Asian resur¬ 
gence. She has wielded considerable in¬ 
fluence on Afro-Asian countries, both moral 
and political. She has played a prominent 
part in fostering the solidarity of these 
States. In the very beginning, just after 
independence, India became the rallying 
point of all Asia. This role of India has 
had great significance for the U.S.A. and 
other Western countries. India could 
exert tremendous influence on Asian 
countries and could become a link between 
jthe West and undeveloped countries. 

Then there was another consideration, 
'The victory of communism in China gave a 
iiew urgency to the problem of India. It 


China.” 6 These facts explain why in spite 
of every thing U.S.A. developed closer 
relations with India—both economic and 
other relations. It was in the interest of 
both U.S.A. and India to do so. So giant 
U.S.A. and proud India, though they did 
not see eye to eye on so many questions, 
both had to show an understanding of each 
other for their own reasons. 

Nationalism and Realism 

The nationalist opinion had regarded 
foreign capital as a hindrance to genuine 
economic development. This was so mainly 
because of the experience of British rule 
when foreign interests had acquired a large 
measure of control over India’s economic 
and political life and which had retarded 
national development. The National Plann¬ 
ing Committee set up by the Indian 
National Congress under the Chairmanship 
of Pandit Nehru, had stated that if foreign 
capital proved absolutely inevitable, terms 
and conditions should be so framed that its 
influence should be restricted to the 
minimum. Nationalist opinion also did not 
favour “intrusion of foreign firms” in the 
field of Indian industry because “foreign 
vested interests once created would be 
difficult to dislodge.” 7 Nationalist India 
also favoured nationalisation of Industries. 

We could not follow this line in the 
changed situation in toto. It was a different 
matter when British rule was there. Now 
that we were master of our own home we 
could establish fruitful economic relations 
with all countries without being led by the 
nose. Moreover there were definite indicar 



‘,-Ic^tiis; wouJd be d^Kcidt |6 alsoassurancee ito the people iftrherej^lj 
get unless we showed flexibility in our investments were to be made/ , Trunfe^t^ 
economic policy. Our requirements of pelled the fear of suspicious countries rhjri 
foreign assistance were vast. The Colombo declaring that the “old imperialist exiM&e \ 
Plan put -them at Rs. 808 crores for six Ration for foreign profit-has no place, ^ 
years while the National Planning Commis- our plans.” Favourable climate for pr jvwMi 1 
sion’s five ypar estimate called for Rs. 672 capital was to be created because resc'"^ 4 ”^^ 


crores. 8 Our development had to be faster which the U.S. A. and other countries w* 
than what even these two bodies envisaged, to muster were to come from that sourc0j$ 
So nationalism had to be tempered with Favourable climate for American invest?;^ 
realism in economic policy. ments meant that these Investments cou&jt*?' 

Henry F. Grady, U.S. Ambassador to not be nationalised without adequate 
India, repeatedly .brought this point home compensation in dollars, that they* profttfr.4 
to us. In November, 1947 in a speech in would be convertible into dollars and thijrfsp 
Calcutta, he clearly stated that no American they be protected against any discriminSK; 
'loans would be forthcoming unless plans tion. 11 Apart from the fact that it meant^i; 
for nationalisation were dropped. Dr. B. hard bargain, the Point Four was not «i£ 
C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, industrialisation programme. It was clear 
after a tour of the U.S.A., pointed out in a from the first year’s budget of $57,080,000 
speech before the Eastern Chamber of proposed by the State Department, to be 
Commerce in Calcutta on December 10, contributed by the United States and the 
1947. “So far asf I could feel from my tour United Nations, only $5,063,694 was set apart 
they (Americans) are eager to help us for industry. 12 President Truman in his. 
with men and materials provided they can message to Congress on May 24, 195i, left' 1 
feel secure by investing in India. The oo doubt about the purpose of the aid* 
question of security does not lie with the “These funds will be used to send out 
international ____ strife between India and technical experts and equipment needed to..; 
Pakistan, but with the Industrial policy of improve health, agriculture, transportation/ 
the Indian Government. By the Industrial an d communication services and assist in 
Policy I mean the policy of nationalisation the development of natural resources.”' 
and their policy to deal with industrial There was no mention of industry. The*’ 
disputes.” 1 ' These U.S. fears were largely emphasis was all on communication and 
allayed when Parliament adopted a Reso- strategic meterials for defence. Referring; 
lulion on Industrial Policy on April 6, 1948 to * wo agreements, a general bilateral.; 
by which, apart from other things, nationa- agreement signed on December 28, 1950 
lisation was ruled out for ten years. Foreign technical assistance under the Point ; 
capital was to be invited but was to be *v ur Programme and the other, under 
regulated in the national interest. India ^Mutual Security Act signed on January 5 ,!" 
adjusted herself with the reality of the t" 52, t “ e Eastern Economist pointed out " 
situation.. *hat the emphasis in these agreements was ;;, 

, , on increasing the production of food—import 5 / 

The Character of U.S. Aid of fertilizers, Iron and Steel for Agricultural* 

Tillf the end of 1948 little American implements and community development 
aid or investment came into India. In 1949 Projects. 13 In a press note issued at the time/" 
the U.S.A. enunciated the Point Four Pro- the signing of the Indian American;/! 
gramme. In his fourth point Truman offered Agreement of January, 1952, the External/ 
a new hope for underdeveloped areas in the Affairs Ministry revealed that the use of $ 
world by the offer of technical knowledge the aid would be largely concentrated 
and capital to help them to produce the agricultural projects. 14 Thus the provision / 
necessities of life and ward off proverty if 1 the preamble of the Indian American > 
and famine. 10 Private capital investment Agreement referring to “the integrated ■' 
was to be encouraged and guarantees were economic development of India” was not 
to be given not only to the investor but mea!Q t seriously. 
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Due to critical food situation in the 
country, the Indian Government realising 
that it did not have enough dollars to buy all 
its grain requirements in the American mar¬ 
ket, requested the State Department for two 
million tons of grain on a long-term basis 
in December 1950. In June 1951 the Emer¬ 
gency Food Act was passed to meet the In¬ 
dian demand. The Wheat supplied was not 
cheap. 15 The Act provided that a substantial 
part of the payment by India be in the form 
of strategic and critical materials (section 
2). Besides these and other stringent con¬ 
ditions, food and foreign policy was un¬ 
happily mixed up. “It was somewhat unfor¬ 
tunate that our request for two million tons 
of grain from the United States should have 
coincided with the strongest brush of 
opinion on foreign policy which has ever 
taken place between India and the United 
States.” 18 

In 1951, the Indian Government con¬ 
cluded an agreement with three American 
firms on the construction oil refineries 
with an annual capacity of around 3.5 
million tons. India committed herself not 
to nationalise these refineries for 25 years 
and to limit the share of Indian business¬ 
men to 25 per cent of the capital. These 
terms were highly favourable to American 
investors and our policy had to be modified 
to no small extent. As for its utility, J. S. 
Berliner admits that “a petroleum refinery 
in India built and operated by a United 
States firm, has a very different impact from 
an identical refinery built by the U.S.S.R. 
and owned and operated by Indians.” 17 

Since 1952 U.S. economic assistance to 
India has grown steadily. American econo¬ 
mic participation in India’s development 
efforts during the first ten years of indepen¬ 
dence totalled more than one billion dollars 
or Rs. 476 crores. A report published in 1957 
by the Union Ministry of Finance pointed 
out that American aid was “by far the 
largest contribution to India’s economic 
development under the Five Year Plan.” The 
aid included both public and private assis¬ 
tance in loans and grants. The U.S.A. has 
accounted for 64 per cent of the total ex¬ 
ternal assistance of Rs. 2984 crores (ex¬ 
clusive of the assistance from I.B.R.D. and 


I.D.A.) authorised by the end of March 1962 
followed by* the UJS.S.R. 'which has 
accounted for 13 per cent of the total. 18 U.S. 
Government assistance to Indian economic 
development till December 17, 1962 totals 
Rs. 2,173.3 crores. No militray items are 
included in these figures. Qf this total 
amount Rs. 1.099.8 crores are in the form of 
loans repayable in rupees; Rs. 443 crores 
are repayable in dollars over a period of 
40 years at no interest but with a service 
charge of -J of 1 per cent. Rs. 630.4 crores 
have been given to India in the form of 
outright grants. Loans repayable in rupees 
can be used again as loans. 15 ' Thus apart from 
grants most of the U.S. contribution has 
been soft but the scale of the hard loan 
component in other contributions is fairly 
large. The defect in this and other Western 
aid, as the experience of the Second Plan 
shows, has been that it has been un-co-ordi- 
nated and haphazard. Miss Barbara Ward re¬ 
ferring to this says “... .the western effort, 
although considerable, has had about it an 
unmistakable air of provisional thinking 
and emergency measures. India has been 
bailed out from crisis to crisis but neither 
machinery nor policy exists to ensure that 
advance is not by the harassing and humili¬ 
ating route of three steps forward and two 
back. Above all, a basic seriousness of pur¬ 
pose is lacking.”- 0 Like the Marshall Plan it 
was never a considered estimate of the full 
resources needed for the development and 
there was no willingness to finish the job. 
Political considerations often intervened. 

The aid which totalled Rs. 476 crores 
in 10 years after independence rose to the 
gigantic figure of Rs. 2,173.2 crores by 1962. 
Not only has there been a phenomenal rise 
in the aid figure, but also there has been 
easing of terms. President Kennedy has 
tried to give a new direction to the aid 
policy. He emphasizes the economic side of 
the U.S. assistance effort. President 
Kenndy’s Report to Congress of June 12, 
1962, on the fulfilment of “Mutual Security 
Programme,” pointed out that in the 1950’s 
almost two-thirds of all appropriations 
under this programme were used for direct 
military aid. Referring to this, senator Full- 
bright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, stated on August 0, 
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1958 that “we have on a grandiose scale The 20th communist party congress of the 
provided peoples of the under-developed S.U. gave doctrinal sanction to this policy* 
nations 'with the weapons of destructive The decision to extend economic assis- 


warfare and have been miserly in provid¬ 
ing them weapons to wage war on their 
poverty, economic ills, and internal weak¬ 
ness.”'’ 1 Western countries, particularly the 
U.S.A*., have increased their appropriation 
for non-military aid. The programme of aid 
announced by President Kennedy indicates 
this approach. This will lead to competition 
with the S.U. in supplying aid to under¬ 
developed countries This is a development 
which will be widely welcomed. 

Chore is also another significant change 
fn the economic aid effort. Kennedy stands 
fur Jung-term loans carrying low interest, 
lessens the burden of repayment. But such 
loans will be dollar rather than soft 
currency loans. This will be a hardship for 
a loan receiving country like India. There 
is vet another diflicully. The assistance is 
linked to specific projects in most cases. 
These loans should be “untied” to thp 
maximum extent possible so as to give 
room for flexibility in purchases by the 
recipient country. By and large we 
welcome the call given by the U.S.A. for 
“reappraisal of values” in International 
economic relations and for actively employ¬ 
ing subsidies and loans to help develop 
these countries. 'In the words of Kennedy, 
let us hope, the 1960’s would emerge as a 
decade of development. 


Soviet Economic Assistance 

The Soviet Union was not disposed 
towards ' granting economic aid to non¬ 
communist countries because of the two 
bloc-lheory of Zhdanov. Either there were 
communist countries or there were coun¬ 
tries opposed to communism. There was no 
place for neutralism in the Russian scheme of 
things. They were not prepared to prop up 
the regime of the “big bourgeoisie” by 
granting them aid. This attitude continued 
till 1953. After that the role of the ‘national 
bourgeoisie’ was evaluated afresh and a new 
policy evolved. They new policy consisted in 
offers to national bourgeoisie of diplomatic 
and moral support and also economic aid. 


tance to under-developed countries was a 
mailer of great significance. It was not 30 
much the quantum but the character of the 
aid that was important. Khrushchev in his 
address to the General Assembly in Septem¬ 
ber 1960 clearly stated: "We are render¬ 
ing sincere aid to the peoples of these 
countries in founding, their independent 
economy and building up their national 
industry—the mainstay of genuine indepen- 
donce—and rising national prosperity.” As 
we treasure our independence and want 
prosperity, wo were attracted towards this 
i.ifer of aid. Addressing Calcutta students, 
Nehru had said in October 1955 : “so long 
as we do not develop our machine-making 
we cannot call ourselves independent .... 
Economic dependence may enable other 
countries to strangle you, compel you to do 
what you do not want to do.”*- The S.U. 
offered aid which was vital for our national 
economy, so we welcomed it. 

The Character of the Soviet Aid 

The S.U. grants long-term loans usually 
for 12 years. The repayment period is even 
longer for it begins a year after the final 
delivery of the necessary equipment. In 
the case of Bhilai Iron and Steel Works, the 
payment began only when the Works was 
completed and began operating efficiently. 
Another advantage is that the S.U. does 
not demand repayment in convertible 
currency and accepts goods usually exported, 
by us. This condition helps us not only to 
repay the credit but also stimulates our 
economy providing a stable market for its 
goods. The rate of interest is also low 
usually 2.5 per cent. The Soviet aid is 
important because it helps us set up heavy 
industries. After agreement on credit and 
co-operation in building a powerful Iron 
and Steel works at Bhilai, in 1955, the S.U. 
granted India credits for five projeets. The 
Russians are setting up a heavy machine- 
building plant with ah annual capacity of 
80,000 tons, a coal mining machinery plant 
with an output of 30,000 tons (capacity 
45,000 tons) and an optical glass factory that 
will manufacture 200 to 250 tons of opthal- 
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mic and optical glass every year. In addi¬ 
tion the Russians will set up a thermal 
power station with a capacity of 250,000 
Kw.h. and provide equipment for the Korba 
Coal mines which will include machinery 
for mining 2.5 million tons of coal every 
year, a washery for processing two mil. 
tons of coal and a Central Workshop for 
repairs and maintenance. If the foreign 
exchange needs of these projects exceed 
50 million roubles, further credits will 
be provided. The S U. will also train the 
Indian personnel required for manning, the 
live projects. Speaking about the deal the 
-‘Eastern Economist’ said: “A more favour- 
obi agreement would be dil'tioult to envis¬ 
age.” Proceeding further the journal com¬ 
ments ■ “while all the projects will help 
India save a great deal of foreign exchange 
every year after they are completed, Ihe 
heavy machine-building plant wdl be an 
asset in India’s drive towards industriali¬ 
sation. When the heavy machine-building 
plant goes into operation, it will be possible 
to set up steel, cement and sugar factories 
with indigenous machinery and without 
drawing upon our foreign exchange re¬ 
sources. A solid foundation for India’s 
Industrialisation will then have been 
made.”-'* 

With Soviet assistance we have been 
brought on to the oil map of the world. We 
have been able to create our own oil ex¬ 
tracting and oil processing industry. With 
the help of Soviet experts, large deposits 
of oil and gas, suitable for industrial pur¬ 
poses, has been discovered. Exploitation 
of Cambay deposits alone will help India 
meet her petroleum requirements for the 
next few years. Prospecting has further 
indicated that the (production of oil and 
gas can increase considerably. Soviet 
assistance in building a big oil processing 
plant in Barauni with a capacity of 2 mil. 
tons of raw petroleum per annum and 
Rumanian assistance for another Plant 
with an annual capacity of 7,50,000 tons of 
petroleum will be in a position to control 
as much as 35'.# of the country’s oil proces- 
ing capacities. Thus Soviet aid is directed 
towards developing the leading branches of 
Industry 

The S.U. has extended scientific and 

« 


technical help as well. Projects built with 
Soviet aid have been turned into real 
centres for the training industrial person¬ 
nel. This is very important because a 
country cannot go ahead without its own 
national, technical intelligentsia. 

The most effective assistance to a 
country is to strengthen trade relations on 
the basis of equality and mutual advantage. 
The S. U. offers broad opportunities to 
make puchases* without recourse to gold 
and foreign currency resources, of the 
capital goods vitally needed for the creation 
of an independent national economy. The 

U.N. document states that.“During the 

recent years, the centrally planned econo¬ 
mies entered into a number of bilateral 
agreements with several primary producing 
countries, which resulted in a significant 
increase in their exports of primary com¬ 
modities. At a time when world markets 
were depressed, such agreements providing 
for an exchange of a stipulated amount of 
goods at fixed prices had a stablishing effect 
on the foreign trade proceeds of the ex¬ 
porters of primary commodities. An im¬ 
portant advantage of such agreement was 
that they enabled these countries to ex¬ 
change surplus commodities for capital 
goods.”- 1 

Due to fluctuation in prices under-. 
developed countries suffer a huge loss. 
U. N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Feb. 
1961) shows this fluctuation of prices in 
world market (non-Communist world). 

1953 — 100 

Prices of Raw Prices of Manu- 
Matcrials. factured goods. 


1952 

104 

104 

1958 

96 

106 

1959 

94 

106 

1960 

93 

109 


We And that since 1952 the relation of 
prices has worsened by 12%, the under¬ 
developed countries being Ioosers. In this 
way capitalist countries got annually in 
recent years over 1,000 million dollars (in 
addition to their usual profits) from the 
under-developed countries. According to 




the U.N. world Economic Survey for 1958, 
the poor primary producing areas lost more 
on account a deterioration of foeir terms of 
trade than the whole of their foreign aid. 

• 

Criticism of Soviet Aid 

“Economic offensive” a “new type of 
commtmist expansion” “rouble diplomacy”— 
these are some of the critisims of Soviet 
Economic Aid. American specialist on Svoiet 
economy—Joseph Berliner—argues that 
Soviet economic assistance is “a prominent 
component of a broader political shift in 
foreign policy designed to extend Soviet 
influtncc in the under-developed coun¬ 
tries” 25 Dillon Report (an official publica- 
tiqn the U. S. State Department) alleges 
that Soviet aid is designed to make the 
under-developed countries economically 
dependent on the U.S.S.R. so as to ulti¬ 
mately subordinate these countries to 

holds that Soviet aid “is not a bad thing in 
itself” but it dislikes its “political ends.”- 7 
According to critics the political essence of 
Soviet aid becomes clear because the terms 
of this aid are too favourable and do not 
conform to economic standards—do not fit 
into the framework of a ‘normal economic 
transaction. But the fact remains that Soviet 
credit and trade agreements have been 
highly satisfactory and there was no string 
attached. Barbara Ward writing in her 
book. “India and the West,” says that 
Communist technicians do not engage in 
ideological propaganda. “But the very low 
rates of interest on Soviet loans and the 
lack of subsidiary payments make a direct 
and powerful impact upon Indian thinking 
-and indeed upon thinking generally in 
the under-developed world.- 8 

A point is also made that Soviet aid is 
a tactical manoeuvre because it does not fit 
in with the communist doctrine which be¬ 
lieves that Communist success in countries 
like India depends upon the failure of the 
development efforts sponsored by the bour¬ 
geois regime.” This is the issue of the main 
ideological conflict between Russia and China 
today. The Chinese do not favour granting 
ot aid to “bourgeois nations” in exchange 
for sheer international good will. They 
plead -for the armed overthrow of the 


national bourgeoisie ‘before it gets the 
chance to establish itself. Russia on the 
other hand, believes that the under-deve¬ 
loped counries play a progressive role and. 
they, along with the communist bloc, form 
a “vast peace zone.” ' 

Politics Conquers Economics 

After independence India, particularly 
‘during early years, passed through an 
extremely critical situation. We had got 
enormous problems—social, economic and 
political. .These problems had accumulated 
during the British rule and they had stun¬ 
ted and arrested the growth of our people. 
All these problems suddenly emerged and 
it seemed that they would oyerwhelm us. 
Just at the moment came partition of India" 
—Lbe cutting up of a living structure. It 
created tremendous new difficulties, among 
which were upheavals, killings and then 
vast migrations. To crown all these there 
was an aggression from Pakistan. Little 
time or resources were left to deal with 
basic problems of economic betterment and 
ail our energies had to be applied to tackle 
those new problems. We depended almost 
fully on Western countries for economic 
aid. Also we depended to a considerable 
extent upon them for our defence require¬ 
ments. Our army was organised on the 
British model and it was not easy to 
change it without disrupting our defences, 
"fn this situation our independent foreign 

policy could easily meet its doom. 

\ 

With patience and confidence we 
matched on. We had faith in our people, ' 
faith in their glorious sacrifices for freedom. 
Not only this. We gave expression to the 
urge of Asia for freedom. Our splendid 
anti-imperialism which has remained deep- 
rooted in our national movement—attract¬ 
ed the attention of the whole of Asia. 
Common history of domination and exploi¬ 
tation impelled these countries to work 
together, to confer together and generally 
to look to one another. 29 An Asian confer¬ 
ence in 1947 and a ^conference on Indo¬ 
nesia in 1949 produced ’good response. The 
Bandung conference in 1955 was the culmi¬ 
nation of the anti-imperialist upsurge of 
Asian and African peoples. India played an 
important part in bringing these .countries 
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together. They looked towards India for 
leadership and direction for solution of 
important problems. A peace area emerg¬ 
ed with capacity to exert a good deal of 
moral pressure. India’s strategic position 
and her new stature in Asia was a factor of 
tremendous importance. India began to 
count in world affairs and her influence 
grew more and more every day. Asia and 
Africa also became a force in the United 
Nations—a force which worked for peace 
•and reduction of tensions. India along 
with these nations worked for peace whe¬ 
ther it was Korea or Indo-china or Egypt 
or any other country where there was a 
crisis. 

Due to this political and moral influ¬ 
ence it was not easy to dictate to us even 
in-economic matters where our position 
was very weak. We realised in the very 
beginning that “foreign policy is an out¬ 
come of economic policy and unless we 
have a strong economic base our foreign 
policy will be vague, inchoate and will be 
groping/* 30 Ultimately it is the economy 
that counts but for a time at least, particular¬ 
ly in the beginning, it is because of our new 
influence that we resisted pressure in spite 
of our economic weakness. 

The U.S. exerted economic pressure to 
induce the Indian Government to follow a 
pro-American policy. India's attitude on 
Korea and other issues produced suspicion. 
Tom Conolly, Chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, declared on 
January 2!), 1951 that action on Indian re¬ 
quest foi two million tons of wheat loan 
would be delayed until a sub-committee 
looks into the whole question of U.S. rela¬ 
tions with India.” 111 In 1951 because of 
India’s opposition to brand China as an 
aggressor and India’s refusal to sign the 
American draft of Japanese peace treaty 
there was sharp reaction in the U.S.A. Sober 
Americans realised that such reaction and 
consequent economic pressure would not 
bend India. Paul Hoffman, former Marshall 
Plan Administrator, expressed the view 
that only “internationally immature” 
Americans “would like to make Indian 
School-children salute the U.S. flag each 
day as the price of wheat to India.” 3 -’ 
Pressure mixed with manifestations of 


friendliness, but more of pressure than 
friendless, was the policy followed by the' 
U.S.A. India’s policy showed flexibility 
though it was combined with firmness. 

After 1954 there was a shift in favour 
of the under-developed countries. In 1956 
the S.U. adopted a line based on the realis¬ 
tic appreciation of the world situation. 
Nehru welcomed it and referred to it as “a 
very important event.” 33 The S.U. called 
neutrality progressive and began to extend 
economic aid to undeveloped countries 
without consideration of ideology. India 
has been the recipient of a fairly large 
amount of Soviet aid—380 crores up* till 
now. 3 * Competition in economic assistance 
is daily increasing. This is a welcome 
feature as it has removed the possibility of 
economic dictation by any group of powers. 
Dulles fully realised the significance of the 
situation when he said : “To-day the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia can supply the 
rest of the world with manufactured goods 
in increasing quantity and variety import¬ 
ing in return agricultural and mineral 
products, which many of the free nations 
have to sell. Attraction to the Soviet sys¬ 
tem will become irresistible. 35 

Economic pressure is becoming out of 
date. So also political pressure. We have 
reached a kind of balance and it is increas¬ 
ingly difficult to upset it. Any attempt 
at upsetting it will lead to war. Then 
again war itself is not inevitable. 36 It is a 
terrible thing to contemplate due to its 
destructiveness and all attempts are being 
made to avoid it. We saw what happened in 
Cuba. We see the reaction of powers 
great and small on the question of Chinese 
aggression. China has become isolated 
even from the Communist bloc countries. 
This is the essence of the new situation and 
Indian policy has paid dividends because 
it is based on the correct appreciation of 
this situation. Our politics has helped us 
build the basis of our national economy and 
our industrialisation with the help of 
friendly countries will make our political 
policy more and more fruitful. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF HINDU REVIVALISM AND THEIR IMPACT 

ON INDIAN POLITICS 
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Revivalism signifies a tendency in a 
community to turn its eye to its past glories 
for inspiration and guidance. It reinvigo¬ 
rates old and more or less forgotten ideas 
and institutions in order to serve them as 
models for moulding the life of a com¬ 
munity. 

Hindu revivalism was a phenomenon 
of the Indian renaissance. It was a sense 
of awakening in the Hindus that was gene¬ 
rated by their consciousness of the great¬ 
ness and eternal values of their ancient 
heritage which dawned upon them in the 
nineteenth century and has, since then, 
moulded their social, political and economic 
outlook. It does not represent any unified 
system of thought. Both cosmopolitanism 
and narrow nationalism, liberalism and 
conservatism, claim kinship with it. 

It first raised its head when Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy sought inspiration and guidance 
from the philosophy of the vedanta for re¬ 
forming the Hindu society. It is admitted 
that he was influenced by western ideas 
but they only helped him in rescuing the 
spirit of Hindu religion from the tangled 
overgrowth of obsolete customs and dege¬ 
nerate institutions. He attempted to adjust 
the outward form of Hindu religion to 
rationalism so as to keep it in harmony with 
the new age. According to Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Roy made an effort “to establish 
the Indians on the full consciousness of their 
cultural personality and to make them 
comprehend the reality of all that is unique 
and indestructible in their civilization and 
simultaneously to make them approach other 
civilizations in the spirit of sympathetic co¬ 
operation.” 1 

Roy discovered that the Philosophy of 
the Upanisads or Vedanta truly represented 
the spirit of Hindu religion. The fundamen¬ 
tal idea that runs through the Upani- 
* shads is that the human soul and the uni¬ 


verse are the manifestations of God. It 
means that the essence in man and the 
essence of the universe are one and the 
same, and it is Brahman. t This shows that 
the underlying reality in man and the 
world is the same. Such a metaphysical 
idealism not only upholds the doctrine of 
unity cf mankind by pleading the immanence 
of God in man, but also favours spiritual 
realization through service to humanity. It 
eliminates conflict between spiritualism and 
rraterialsm and enables a person to live a 
full life. The comprehension of this philo¬ 
sophy enabled the Indians to reconcile mate¬ 
rial progress with spiritual realization as 
well as fired their imagination to wrest the 
initiative from Chrisianity to present to the 
world a religion that could claim to be in 
harmony with the rationalistic outlook of 
the modern man and could serve as a reli¬ 
gion of humanity. This attitude also re¬ 
conciled nationalism with cosmopolitanism 
by stimulating pride in the Hindus that 
their religion had a message for mankind. 

Such ideas found expression through 
Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Auro- 
bindo Ghosh, Bhagwandas the Radhakrish- 
i>an. (Vivekananda associated with India 
the national purpose of upholding spiritual 
independence in the world). He claimed 
that India had always adhered to things of 
the spirit and so only in spiritual and reli¬ 
gious matters could she excel the world. 2 

So the Swami decided to, communicate 
India’s message to the West. He unhesitat¬ 
ingly accepted that the distinguishing 
feature of his movement was religious or 
spiritual aggression on the footsteps of 
Buddha. 3 But he attempted to win over the 
western world for Hinduism not by the 
Semitic method of proselytisation but by 
offering; the Vedantic doctrine that spiritual 
fulfilment is the result of realization of the 
Divine by an individual in himself by 



' his own efforts and not by adhering to any 
particular dogma. He unequivocally admit¬ 
ted that Hinduism accepted*all religions as 
true. Thus Hinduism was presented a,s in 
harmony .with the democratic way of life. 
Vivekananda never looked upon Hinduism 
as opposed to materialism, which was erro¬ 
neously identified with the western civiliza¬ 
tion. According to the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, there cannot be any antagonism 
between spiritualism and materialism since 
both Nature and Soul are the manifestations 
of God. 

Tagore further developed the Vedantic 
aspect of Hinduism into the ‘Relgion of 
. Man.’ According to him “the consciousness 
of God transcends the limitation of race, 
'gathers together all human beings in one 
spiritual circle.” He felt that Indian spiritual 
idealism could not be reconciled with the 
modern concept of total subservience of the 
individual to his nation. In his novel ‘The 
Home and the World’ Swandip says, “This is 
exactly how such curious anomalies happen 
now-a-days in our country. We must have 
our religion and also our nationalism ; our 
Bhagavadgita and also our Bande Mataram.” 
Thus he repudiated the western concept of 
nationalism. He was proud that India 
never in the past associated herself with the 
ideology of nationalism/’ 

Rabindranath recognized, in conformity 
wiih the Vedantic philosophy, that all the 
creative activities of the modem man were 
oriented towards the realization of the 
I'd vine in him. Thus he said, “Each age 
reveals its personality as dreamer in its 
great expressions that carry it across surging 
centuries to the continental plateau of 
permanent human history. These expres¬ 
sions may not be consciously religious but 
indirectly they belong to Man’s religion. For 
they are the outcome of the consciousness of 
I he greater Man in the individual men of 
the race. This consciousness finds its 
manifestation in science, philosophy and 
the arts, in social ethics, in all things that 
cairy their ultimate value in themselves.” 6 

Such an approach favours synthesis of 
cultures. Thus he declared, “When the 
streams of ideals that flow from the East 
and from the West mingle their murmer in 
some profound harmony of meaning, it 


delights me.” 7 But he warned that thlfp- 
synthetic integration of the old and tilt; 
new must be based on the spirit of Indian/ 
culture; for he believed that if India re^ 
mained faithful to her spirit and ideals^ 
there was a bright future ahead for bdr,- 
since she would be called upon to bring her 
‘own vessel of sacred water—the water of 
worship—to sweeten the history of man 
into purity.’ 

Like Vivekananda and Tagore, Aurp- 
bindo, felt that India’s destiny was bound 
with her spiritual mission in the world. Hb 
gave a spiritual explanation of Indian 
history. According to him, since prehistoric, 
times, spirituality had been the dominant 5 
note of Indian history and it made “Indian 
civilization a thing apart and of its own kind, 
in the history of the human race.” s He took 
pride in the spiritual fatherhood of India* 

; ince, according to him,, in the ancient times 
Indian thought spread over Asia through' 
Buddhism and in the modern times it was 
entering Europe through the writings of 
Schlegcl and Schopenhaur/' 

Ho held that human history was moving' 
towards the goal of perfect civilization in 
which eastern spiritualism would blend 
with western materialism. 10 His ideal of th0i 
perfect social order, which he called spirit 
tual anarchism, was based on the Vedantic 
ctocirine of immanence of God in man. 

Similarly Bhagwandas wanted India to 
a? sort her spiritual leadership of the world, 
ns she did in the past,, by inaugurating a 
new Eternal Universal Religion. 11 As a' 
•Vodahtist he believed that the world wCs 
manifested by One all-including, all-per-' 
vading, ever-complete, timeless Universal" 
Soul that guided its destiny. The world' 
process, according to him, was the play or 
the Lcela of the Infinite. He was fully con-, 
vinced that the realization of the indwelling 1 
ol the Divine in the Universe could elinaK* 
nale the evils of race, nation, colour and 
class separatism in the world. 12 ' 

In line with the neo-Vedantists Radha- 
krishnan lays stress on the universal and 
permanent aspects* of Hinduism. Like 
Vivekananda, he presents Hinduism as in 
harmony, with the modern scientific out¬ 
look. According to him Hinduism is not g 
sect but a fellowship of all wfco accept thtf 


law of right and earnestly seek for the 
truth. 18 It can eliminate, he affirms, all 
religious conflicts from the world by up¬ 
holding the maxim that unity of religion 
. can be attained not “in a common creed 
but in a common quest.” 14 Its spiritual idea¬ 
lism can serve as a powerful instrument 
for uniting humanity in one brotherhood. 

Gandhi fell heir to all these ideas. His 
hostility to western civilization was stimu¬ 
lated by his unbounded admiration for 
ancient Indian culture. Thus he wrote 
in the Hind Swaraj, “The tendency 
of the Indian civilization is to elevate the 
moral being; that of the western civiliza¬ 
tion is to propagate immorality. The latter 
is godless, the former is based on a belief 
in God. So understanding and so believing, 

■ it behoves every lover of India to cling to 
the old Indian civilization even as a child 
clings to the mother’s breast.” 15 So he 
condemned modern western civilization as 
Satanic for its disregard of religion and 
morality. I-Ie was convinced that man was 
happier without all the advancement of 
science and technology which modern 
civilization had achieved. Like Vivekananda, 
he strongly believed that India’s inability 
to come up to the level of the West in 
material and technological advancement 
was not the result of her inferior mind but 
because of her peculiar attitude towards 
machinery and urban civilization. Accord¬ 
ing to him, she always looked upon them as 
an encumbrance that marred human hap¬ 
piness. Similarly he had full faith in India’s 
destiny to deliver a special message to 
m'ankind. But unlike that of neo-vedantists, 
it, was not a message of spiritualism but 
of non-violence. 1 * 

Likewise Gandhi’s involvement in poli- 
tical struggles often drove him to a course 
that a neo-Vedantist considered opposed 
to the spirit of Indian culture. Tagore 
found in Gandhi’s non-co-operation move¬ 
ment elements of negation and refusal to 
co-operate with the West while Indian 
culture aimed at unity that could be attained 
by co-operating with all the races of the 
He re £ re tted that since we had 
55: the Power of appreciating our own 
we did not know how to assign 
t-Western culture to its right place. 1 * He 


apprehended that refusal to co-operate with 
Ihe West would give rise to4he worst form Of 
provincialism and narrow nationalism, 10 
Tagore’s fears were not completely unjusti¬ 
fied. Gandhi's followers carried his doctrine 
of Swadeshi to such an extreme that it be¬ 
came a gospel of cultural exclusiveness. 
Thus Kalelkar thought that the principle of 
Swadeshi enjoined upon its followers not 
only the duty of using goods produced 
within the country but also of following 
only their own culture and ways of life. 
They were forbidden to adopt foreign arts, 
education and thought. 20 It is not denied 
that Gandhi himself was not free from such 
ideas but he later on revised them and 
withdrew his support to the narrow inter¬ 
pretation of the doctrine. 21 

'Ihe hold of ancient Indian culture on 
Gandhi is also evident from the language 
he used in explaining his ideas. The words 
swaraj (self-rule) Ramrajya (godly rule) 
aparigraha (non-possession) satyagraha 
(insistence on Truth) ahimsa (non-kill¬ 
ing) represent ancient Indian ethical stand¬ 
ards with which every Hindu is familiar. His 
concept of Panchayat Raj often reminds one 
of the ancient Indian system of local self- 
government. It is not intended to portrary 
Gandhi as reactionary but his reliance on 
ancient Indian terminology to communi¬ 
cate his ideas reveals his attempts, like 
those of Tilak, Aurobindo, etc., to build 
Indian political philosophy on the ancient 
Indian ethical system. 

In Gandhi two streams of rfevivalism 
met and mingled producing sometimes dis¬ 
cordant notes. While one stream flowed 
towards human unity and cultural synthesis, 
the other took a turn towards narrow 
nationalism and cultural exclusiveness. The 
latter found a narrower channel when 
Hindus found themselves confronted with, 
the Muslim danger, whether genuine or ex¬ 
aggerated. 

It first raised its appearance in the “cry 
of back to the Vedas” made by Swami 
Dayanand. He founded the Arya Samaj to 
place the Hindu society on the pure tradi¬ 
tions of the Vedas. He repudiated all the 
customs, traditions and institutions of the 
Hindus that could not claim their origin 
in the Vedie Sarahitas. Thus he stood 



against idolatry, Polytheism, Bratunanicaii 
ascendancy, hereditary caste-system and un- 
tcuchability. In this respect thfe Arya Samaj 
identified itself with the reformist move¬ 
ment in India. It worked to bring the Hindus 
together under the simple Vedic culture 
free from sectarianism and ritualism and 
thus served their political need by promot¬ 
ing unity among them. According to Lajpat 
Rai, the Vedas were the unifying force 
among the Hindus.* 2 Similarly Tegore called 
Dayanand as the “great path-maker in 
modern India.” 28 

But the excessive* enthusiasm for the revi¬ 
val of Vedic culture drove the Arya Samaj 
tpwards irrantionalism. Dayanand claimed 
that all knowledge of sciences and religion 
that was extant in the world had its origin 
in the Aryavarta and it was found in the 
Samhitas. 24 Similarly he held that the 
Vedic religion was the only true religion 
and so its message must be communicated 
to all. Such ideas led the Arya Samaj to 
embark upon the movement of “Shuddhi” of 
major communities of India and associated 
Hindu nationhood which is assoiated with 
Hinduism. 

It cannot be denied that the Shuddhi 
movement sprang from the fears of the 
Hindus that the proselytising activities of 
the Christians and the Muslims posed a 
great threat to them since these would add 
ie the numerical strength of the rival 
communities. Thus the Arya Samaj attem¬ 
pted to safeguard the interest of the Hindus 
with the weapon of their rivals. But this 
definitely widened the gulf between the two 
major communities of India and associated 
the Arya Samaj with the interest of the 
Hindus alone. Further, the contempt of the 
Muslims for the Hindus and their antipathy 
towards the freedom movement led some 
of the Hindu leaders to infer that they 
could do without the Muslims in their fight 
against the English provided they were 
sufficiently united and organized. The 
recurring Hindu-Muslim riots were a re¬ 
minder to them that they had to fight on 
two fronts if they had to live honourably. 
So the imminent need of Hindu Sangthan 
was felt. Some of the Hindu leaders even 
looked upon it as the right solution for 
■Hindu-Muslim unity.** 


Such ideas and circumstances gave vise 
to the ideology of Hindu Rashtravad or 
Hindu nationhood which is assoiiated with 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the R.S.S» 
movement. It cannot be denied that origin¬ 
ally the Hindu Mahasabha was founded only!! 
for safeguarding the special interests of the 
Hindus. 2 ' 5 It was not organised to oppose, 
the Muslims. It was the result of intense 
feelings among the Hindus that they had 
certain problems that exclusively affected 
them and so they could not be tackled pro¬ 
perly by the Indian National Congress that 
represented all the communities, since its 
non-Hindu members showed cold shoulders, 
to their (of Hindus’) problems. 27 But the 
communal politics of the Muslim League 
and the dissatisfaction of some of the Hindu 
leaders with the Congress for its leniency to¬ 
wards the Muslims, drove the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha to claim that Hindus constituted a 
nation even without Muslims. The cultural 
heritage was looked upon as a tie that 
united the former into a nation. This is how 
revivalism came to be associated with the 
ideology of Hindu Rashtravad. Its advo¬ 
cates, of course, invoked those traditions 
and ideals alone that were broad enough 
to cover all the sects and classes of the 
Hindus. So Lajpat Rai wrote, “Let our ideal 
be sufficiently high to cover all, sufficiently 
broad and extensive to include all, who take 
pride in one common name, a common 
ancestry, a common history, a common- 
religion, a common language and a common 
future.” 28 

, Similarly Savarkar, one of the pro-^ 
minent leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
held that Hindus were a nation bound by, 
a common culture, common history, a 
common language, a common country and 
a common religion. According to this ideo¬ 
logy a Hindu is one who feels pride in the 
Hindu culture and civilization represented 
in common historical memories of achieve¬ 
ments and failures, in common artistic; 
literary and juristic creations and in com¬ 
mon rituals or festivals or other media bf 
collective expression. .The same arguments 
are repeated by the R.S.S. chief M. S. 
Golwalkar in his book ‘We or our Nationr 
hood defined.’ According to him “Hindus 
are a nation because they possess the five 
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unities, i.e., the geographical, racial, reli¬ 
gious, cultural and linguistic.- 1 ’ It implies 
that those who fall outside the five-fold 

* national life 

unless they abandon their differences and 
completely merge themselves in the 
National Race. This means that the non- 
Hindus in Ilindusthan must either adopt the 
Hindu culture and language or must learn 
to respect and hold in reverence Hindu reli¬ 
gion, must entertain no idea but those of 
glorification of the Hindu race and cul¬ 
ture.” The R. S. S. Chief openly says that 
Hindus art engaged in a triangular contest 
in their light for freedom. They are, 
according to him, “at war at once with 
Muslims on the one hand and the British on 
the other.” u 

Both the Hindu Mahasabha and the 


mankind must march on through national¬ 
ism and federalism, through larger and 
larger statal incorporations to their ultimate 
political goal, yet the goal is not s 
not be nationalism but Humanism, 
more nor less. The ideal of all political 
science and art must be Human state.” 83 
Likewise the R.S.S. chief unequivocally 
admits that Indian culture aims at the 
good of all. But he laments that the pre¬ 
sent political atmosphere in the world is not 
favourable to the establishment of a world 
state since the great powers, that profess 
this ideal, are engaged in a struggle for 
' uprermacy. ;M So the best course, according 
to him, under the circumstances,is to streng- 
Ihen. one’s own nation. Thus he prefers ex¬ 
pediency to the ideal. 


R.SS. glorify the spiritual genius of the Conclusion 

ancient Indians but inspiration is mainly 


sought Iroin the Hindu warriors who fought 
against the Muslims. Rana Pratap, Shivaji, 
Guru Goviiid Singh became their national 
heroes. Savarkar held that. Marathas were 
imbued with a loftier idealism than Harsha- 
vardhan and Pulakesin. 

Both the organizations, though they take 
pride in the ancient. Indian culture ns supe¬ 
rior to that of the West, have borrowed the 
western criterion for justifying their claim 
of Hindu nationhood They glory in the 
sj ivitual genius of the Hindus but aim at in- 
eulcaling militant qualities in the latter. 
This attitude was of course, the result ol 
their conviction that India could attain 
freedom only when Hindus were, strong 
‘■enough to overawe the Muslims and the 
English by their militant qualities. Thus 
the soaring idealism of the Vedanta, which 
hail inspired the earlier admirers of Indian 
caL'uri. like Vivckananda, Tagore, Aurobindo 
etc., was overshadowed by the immediate 
ft-Iiiical need of the Hindus, though it could 
ict he abandoned completely. It was accep¬ 
ted only as an ultimate ideal by the leaders 
<f Hindu organizations. Dayanand held that 
“'lie primary object of the Samaj is to do 
good to the whole world by bettering the 
physical, spiritual and social conditions of 
humanity.”’*- Similarly Savrakar, in a 
letter to Guy A. Aldhed, editor of The 
World,’ wrote that “1 hold that although 


We have noticed that the dominant note 
ol Hindu revivalism has been India’s spiri¬ 
tual mission m the world. With this end 
in view, the admirers of ancient Indian 
cultural values have been attempting to 
spiritualise the poltiical and economic aspi- 
mtions of their motherland. The Vcdantist 
school of Indian nationalism led by Tilak, 
Aurobindo and B. C. Pal, looked upon the 
freedom of India as a pre-requisite for the 
spiritual development of every Indian. It 
demanded “a social, an economic, and a 
political reconstruction, such as will be 
Helpful to the highest spiritual life of every 
individual member of the community.” 35 
'Thus it sought to realise the “old spiritual 
ideals of the race by idealization and spiri¬ 
tualization of the concrete contents and 
actual relations of life.”™ This ideology also 
guided Gandhi in his struggle for independ¬ 
ence. and in formulating his ideas on the 
reconstruction of society. It is in this light, 
his insistence on combining religion with 
politics need be viewed. 

This tendency has given rise to a school ■ 
in Indian political thought that derives its 
sustenance from the ancient Indian ethical 
systems. Tilak, Aurobindo, Tagore, Bhag- 
wandas, Gandhi and the Sarvodayists have 
all contributed to its enrichment. They 
bank upon the spiritual values to emanci¬ 
pate human society from all its Social; 
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political and economic ills. The concept of 
Socialism of limited wants,” and the 
attempts to spiritualise socialism are the 
recent, additions to this school. 

Such ideas have also sounded a messia¬ 
nic note. It was natural for those who had 
been suffering under the yoke of foreign 
rule t<5 feel flattered at having a spiritual 
message for mankind that was essential for 
the development of human civilization but 
was not known to the West. It “developed 
as a necessary counterpoise to political and 
economic subjection.” So Aurobindo proudly 
said that “the world waits for the rising of 
India* to receive the divine flood in its full¬ 
ness.” 3 " Earlier Vivekananda had declared 
i hat Indian culture would conquer Eng¬ 
land. 30 ’ Similarly Tagore had found western 
civilization wholly wanting in spiritual 
power and so he looked to India to make up 
;his deficiency in it. He proudly said “In 
the past she produced her great culture and 
in the present age she has an equally im¬ 
portant contribution to make to the culture 
of the New World which is emerging from 
the wreckage of the Old.” 10 

A nation with such claims cannot toe 
the line of any other country howsoever 
powerful she may be. It must keep its 
identity by bringing forward its own solu¬ 
tions to the world problems. Aurobindo 
was quite conscious of such a destiny of his 
nation when he looked to India to stand in 
the forefront of the world and solve the 
political, social, economic and moral problems 
which Europe had failed to solve. This 
tendency can be counted as one of the 
factors that have been shaping our present 
foreign policy. Thus neutral approach to 
world problems is ,the application of the 
idea of our unique mission in the world. 
Revivalism, in fact, has flowed into our 
national consciousness and so plays its role 
in determining our political behaviour. 

It is often held that revialism is associ¬ 
ated with conservatism. But this is not 
completely true. It is admitted that some 
enthusiasts of ancient Indian culture have 
gone too far and lost the sense of proper 
evaluation of their cultural heritage. In 
their zeal for the achievements of their 
ancestors, they even attempt to justify 
the evil institutions that they have inherit¬ 


ed from the past . 42 Bui there are others, ; 
also, who have made revivalism an ally 
of progressive ideas. As already pointed 
out, both Arya Sainaj and Ramakrishna- 
Vivekandanda movement looked upon the the 
form of Hindu society as their foremost 
duty. Their leaders had strong conviction? 
that Hindus could not imbibe the spirit of 
ancient Indian culture so long as they were 
not free from superstitions and outdated 
institutions. They distinguished the spirit 
from the form and looked upon the latter as 
subordinate to the former since form was 
only the medium through which spirit found 
expression. In the words of Radhakrishnan 
“To submit the infinite spirit to finite forms 
leads eventually to the enslavement of 
spirit.” According to such writers, all the 
institutions inherited from the past repre¬ 
sent only the form and so subject to modifi¬ 
cations and change if they fail to articulate 
Ihe spirit of the culture. Thus they adhere 
to the maxim of reform to preserve.’ In 
fact, Hindu religion has maintained its 
continuity by recasting its spirit into a new 
mould, time and again, throughout its long 
journey from the hoary past to the present 
age. Aurobindo expresses this attitude in 
ihe following words, “India has the key to 
knowledge and conscious application to the 
ideal; what was dark to her before in its 
application, she can now with a new light 
illumine ; the fences which she created to 
protect the outer growth of the spiritual 
ideal and which afterwards became barriers 
■o its expansion and further application, 

: hg can *now break down and give her spirit. 
a Irc-cr field and an ampler flight.”* 3 

’] he advocates of this view seek noble 
inundations in the past to build over them 
a glorious edifice in harmony with ancient 
endeavour and modern outlook. They re¬ 
state the past ideas and institutions in 
terms of the new demands of the modern 
age. Thus Bhagwan Das called Varna- 
shrama Dharma as Socialism of individuo- 
sccial organization by temperamental apti¬ 
tudes and vocation and equitable partition 
of the means of livelihood and prizes of 
life. 44 Similarly Radhakrishnan looks upon 
the caste system as underlying democratic 
principles so far as “the spiritual values are 
concerned, for it recognises that eyery soul 
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has in it something transcendent and 
incapable of gradations, and it places all 
beings on a common level regardless of dis¬ 
tinctions of rank and status, and insists that 
every individual must be afforded the 
opportunity to manifest the unique in 
him." 15 Hereditary caste system is denounced 

and it is placed on the sound principles of 
nature and aptitude. In this connection the 
support of the Bhagavadgita is sought. 41 ' 
Thus they have attempted to infuse new 
a spirit into the old institutions and have, 
thereby, prepared India to receive the new 
ideas of the West without any shock. 

Revivalism was associated both with 
nationalism and cosmopolitanism during our 
struggle for independence. The former 
v/hetted the aspirations of the Indians for 
self-determination. The remembrance of 
the glorious past stimulated their national 
pride and thus inspired them to maintain 
identity in the world. But the wisdom of the 
past, particularly as embodied in the 
Vedanta whereby the Hindus distinguished 
themselves from the West, did not favour 
the sentiment of national egoism. Thus 
Tagore, as Vcdantist, quite logically repudi¬ 
ated the ideology of nationalism. But others 
attempted to reconcile the two conflicting 
interests and ideologies by representing 
nationalism as a phase in the process that 
would lead to the unity of mankind. 47 

This approach certainly shelved conflict 
in our soul during our struggle for freedom 
since self-determination for all nations was 
considered as the first pre-requisite for 
uniting humanity in one brotherhood and 
under one government by the voluntary act 
of all nations. Such arguments, of course, 
do not hold good after the attainment of 
independence. But the political realities 
are too hard to enable us to discharge our 
old commitments. Again the idealism of our 
ancient heritage and our political interests 
are pitted against each other leaving an 
ambivalence between nationalism and cos¬ 
mopolitanism in some of us. This has 
created a confusion in our political thinking 
as well as in our national policy. If some of 
the Indian statesmen and leaders appear to 
maintain doule standards, it is not because 
of their inherent insincerity but due to the 
pressure of their ideals and interests. 


It is evident that the impact of revival¬ 
ism has not .been limited to any particular 
group of people or organisation. It repre¬ 
sents a tendency that has left its mark on 
persons holding diverse political ideologies. 
Different social and political problems have 
lent to it various shades. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 

India, from ages pasl, has known a well-defined 
adminislraliw system. It is possible to trace 
a continuity in the social organisation, 

administrative units, village authorities and con¬ 
sequently tlie stale boundaries from the dim ages 
of I he Kigvcda down to the present day. This 
country has set u vast changes in its political 
structure and the economic life, and had witnessed 
mingling o! many laces, since the dawn of 

history. The probable migration of races, now 
known as tin' tribal people such as the Kols, the 
Bhils, flti' Santlials, the advent of the Dravidi- 
ans, the invasion of the. Aryans, bringing with 
them their Central Asian creeds of power 
worship and their own nomadic economy, the 
evolution of the agricultural economy, the sub¬ 
sequent invasions of the Greeks, the l'arlhians, 
the .Scythians, the Huns, their absorption in 
the culture of the country they adopted, the 
advent of the Muslims with a procession of 
dynasties and kings for an unbroken period of 
over 7fK) years, and finally, the rise of the 

European powers in India, the Portuguese, the 
French and the English, all these factors of 
tremendous power affected life in this country. 
But the basic fact of organisation was seldom 
subjected to a volcanic eruption ; rarely there 
was a break or a rebuilding of the entire 
structure. Evolution and growth from within, 
with the absorption of the new forces that 

worked upon this land are clearly marked in 
the history of India. lire contribution of the 
British to the administrative system of the 

country is great indeed and, perhaps, appears to 
be greater than it actually is, for the simple 
reason that we are the direct inheritors of this 
system. We know more about it than we know 
of tin* old systems for want of historical data 
and records. But Britishers did not write down 
flieir efforts on a blank board. They also had 
inherited a system of administration, with well 
defined provinces and slates with boundaries 
of their own, from the Mughal Empire, and had 


erased and developed outlines to suit the need* 
of the moment. The essence of the Indian orga¬ 
nization therefore remained what it was. Tracing 
it back to further past, it becomes evident that 
the Mnghals too had received a well organized 
system of primary administration which they 
handled to harmonise it with their own require¬ 
ment. The process of further back study leads 
otre to the very early period of the Bigved.r. The 
continuity of the system, basically the same, 
strikes one with wonder and amazement. 

So we can rightly say that, division of a 
country or a slate into a number of adminis¬ 
trative units—the produces.- -was not the 
innovation of the British in India. The British 
had inherited this system from the Muglials and 
Mughals copied it from the early rulers of India. 
“The Mughal Empire in its best days .... be¬ 
queathed to posterity a great name, some very 
noble buildings and a system of administration 
which they inherited |from earlier times, 
developed, and passed on to the British.” 1 The 
truth of this statement Can well he established 
if we trace the traditions and administrative 
systems of the empires of India from as early as 
from the Vedic Age. “It is interesting in review¬ 
ing the past history of India to trace a remark¬ 
able continuity of policy on the part of the 
rulers of whatever nationality who have succeeded 
in welding together this great congerie of widely 
differing races and tongues. The main princi¬ 
ples of government have remained unchanged 
throughout the ages. Such as they were under the 
Maurya empire, so they were inherited by the 
Muhammadan rulers and by their successors, the 
British. These principles are based on the re¬ 
cognition of a social system which depends 
ultimately on a self organized village community, 
Local Government thus forms the very basis of 
all political systems in India. The grouping of 
village communities into states, and the grouping 
of states into empires left the social system 
unchanged.” 2 Of course, the climate, geographical 
and Bocio-economical conditions of Vedic India, 
were different from conditions and .systems pf 
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present day India. “At that limp the physical 
features of the country were not exactely as they 
are now. The Himalayas had not reached the 
great height* that they have at present Sind, 
northern Gujarat and presumably the Gangetic 
plains were not Coverd by such vast amount of 
silt and sand, whereas the country south of the 
Krishna river did not present a greatly weathered 
appearance. The valleys of the Indus, the Ganges 
the Sabarmali and the Narmada were not so 
deeply cut as now. These rivers flowed at a much 
higher level then.”' 1 Since then, vast tracts of 
forests have been cleared, rivers have changed 
their ‘courses, deserts have marched, new lands 
were conquered, many nations and their cultures 
flourished, various modern and scientific deve¬ 
lopments have taken place, the technic of war¬ 
fare and defence and the administrative system 
of the country underwent changes. Hence, the 
boundaries of the Syites also changed from time 
to time to harmonize with the situation and the 
will of the rulers. 

Rigvemc Era 

Alter the (oil apse of the Indus valley civil¬ 
ization India opened a new chapter of history 
with the advent of the Aryans who entered into 
India tlirouh its northern and norh-weslcrn gates. 

In the lligvedic Age “These Aryans were settled 
m a region in the north-west of India, roughly 
yirrosponding to Eastern Afghanistan and the 
I’unjah, with their center in the little district 
>f the tipper Doab, South of Aml«la, which m 
ancient times was more or less enclosed by the 
rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati (possibly the 
modern Sarsuti and Ghora), and is bordered 
now on the east and south-east by the river 
Chitang—a patch of country which ancient 
Hindus called Brahmavarta and Kuru-Kshctra, 4 
and regarded as the cradle of their history.” 0 
these Aryans had a fair knowledge of geography 
of the land they occupied as we find mention of 
many rivers, mountains and places in the Rig- 
veda. “In order to ascertain the extent of the 
Aryan settlements in the period of the Rigveda, 
we should, therefore, consider the references to 
mountains, rivers, localities, tribes, and kingdoms 
contained in the hymns.” 8 Rut “the whole of this 
extensive tract of land could not have been occu¬ 
pied entirely by Aryan tribes, because we hear 
^80 oF the dans (Yisah) of the Dasas who roust 


have occupied some part at least of this territory* 
and whose supersession in any case must have, 
been a slow and gradual process.” 7 The Danavas 
or the Asuras formed a belt around the small 
Indo-Aryan colony. 8 In the Rigvedic Aryan 
prayer we also find the Aryans prayed to their 
God to kill these Dasas or Asuras. “We are sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by Dasa tribes. They do 
not perform sacrifices, they do not believe in 
anything, their rites are different, they are not 
men ! 0 Destroyer of foes, kill them, destroy 
the Dasa races.” 0 

The form of government of the Rigvedic 
Aryan was tribal, being tribe as a political unit. 
These Aryans were possessed of superior weapons 
and their strategy of defence and warfare were 
unknown to the natives (Dasas) ; physically also 
they were quite strong ; even though they could 
not conquer as much land as they wanted, and 
their border was often violated by Dasas until 
they developed or adopted a good administrative 
system based on the ‘Janas’ publics. “In the 
absence of political cohesion, the tribe appears 
in the Rigveda as flic political unit, organised 
much as the Afghans of today, or the Germans 
nf the time of Tacitus. The tribe (Jana) con¬ 
sisted of a group of settlements (vis), which were 
again formed of aggregates of villages 
(grams).” 10 “The little knot of houses of the 
several branches of the family would together 
form the nucleus of the second stage in Rigvedic 
society, the grama (village), though some have 
derived its name originally from the sense hoarde 
(as describing the armed force of the tribe) 
which in war fought in the natural divisions of 
family. Next in order about the grama in the 
orthodox theory was the Vis or ‘Canton’, while 
a group of cantons made up the Jana, people.” 11 
For better co-operation and understanding among 
the people and for proper administration to 
maintain peace and order, and to check the 
Dasa raids on the Aryan border lands (frontiers) 
or boundaries and in the hope to conquer further 
land by their superior tactics and culture, they 
divided the land (whole kingdom or tribe) under 
their possession into a number of administrative 
units of different status, viz., grama, vis, 12 and 
the jana. • 

“The basis of the political and social 
organization of the Rig-Vedic people was the 
Patriarchal family. The higher units vfere styled 
grama, vis and jana, and in some rare passages 
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we even hear of aggregates of junas .- the 

grama was normally u smaller unit than either 

the vis or the jana _ It is more difficult to 

P ay in what relationship the vis stood to the 
jana. In some Vedic passages there is a clear 
contrast between the two, the Iranian analogies 
seem to suggest that the vis is a subdivision of 
a jana if the latter may he taken as a paraded 
to the Iranian Zanlu. It is also to be noted that 
the Bhuralhas are referred to as a single jana, 
hut when the word vis is used in reference to 
them, we have the existence of a plurality of 
such units.” 13 Hence, there is no doubt that 
the Bharalas divided their kingdom into a 
number of administrative units, viz., visah, pro¬ 
vinces, and, again, each vis—province—was divid¬ 
ed into a number of villages, which was the next 
administrative* unit in the* Kigvedic Age after 
the vis. 

Thus the whole of Rigvcdic India was 
divided into a number of liibes or janas, usually 
ruled by their kings. “I he king (Raja) was 
elected by the districts (vis) of the tribe.” 11 The 
important tribes or janas of the Rigvcdic jren.nl 
were the Bharatas Tritsus, Purus, Srinjayas 
Yadus, Turvasas, Anus. Druhyus, Krivis, Matsyas, 
Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalanases. Sivas, Yishanins, 
Gandharis, 13 Usinaras and Chedis. 1 ' Among 
the Dasa tribes who stoutly resisted the Aryan 
advance on the eastern frontier of Rigvedie India 
were A'njas, Kikatas, Simyus, Sigrus artel Yak- 
shus. “Roughly sjreaking the extreme north-west 
was occupied by the Gandharis, Pakthas, Alirras, 
Bhalanases, and Yishanins some of whom pro¬ 
bably contained non-Aryan elements. In Sind 
and the Punjab were settled the Sivas. Parsus, 
Kekavas, Vriehivants, Yadus. Anus, Turvasas 
and Druhyus. Further east towards the region of 
the Madhvadesa were the settlements of the 
Tritsus, Bharatas, Purus and Srinjayas, the east¬ 
ern-most part being in the occupation of the. 
Kikatas. The Matsvas and Chedis were settled in 
the south of the Punjab in the region of Raj- 
putana and Maivva. It may thus be reasonably 
concluded that the Aryan settlements during the 
period of the Rigveda were practically co- 
terminus with the extent of the gcograjihical 
knowledge of the period.” 18 Rivers, mountains, 
forests and barren-land, etc., formed the natural 
t boundaries of these Janas. Sometimes a few* Janas 
grouped into a single political unit for the 
larger interest of the tribes. 


The Aryans split up into many tribes, before 
they were yet conscious of race and religion. 10 The 
petty tribes found it necessary, in order to defeat 
the solid forces of the aborigines, to mass them¬ 
selves into centralised kingdoms.* 0 Because they 
were conscious of the fact that they all belonged 
to one common race, for all of them called them¬ 
selves Aryas.* 1 . . . ’Generally sjieaking, the 
kingdoms were small in extent and were units of 
a single tribe. Whether the confederacy of the 
five tribes who attacked Smlas actually involved 
a system of political collaboration cannot be 
definitely determined. But it is not altogether 
unlikely. One passage in Rigveda (viii. 5. "38), 
speaks of king Kasu making a gift of ten kings 
to a Rishi (sage) and other passages (11:41.5; 
v. t>2. 6) represent Mitru and Varuna as occu¬ 
lting a spacious palace with a thousand pillars 
and a thousand gates.’- 1 'Already in the Rigveda 
wc mark a tendency towards,union of the small 
tribal units into larger aggregates further, 

the Rigveda mentions titles indicating the position 
of the overlord, ami implying a higher status 
than that of the mere king (rajan). Such are the 
terms Samraj, Ekaraju ami Adhiraja, the first 
of which is likewise used as an lmnoiific desig¬ 
nation of the leading deities of the Vedic pan¬ 
theon like Indra and Varuna. The institution of 
overlordship along with the imperial ceremonies 
of Asvamedha, obviously implies a moie or less 
close political union of a number of tribes, and 
it may have oecasionnllv led to tribal amalgama¬ 
tions.”* 3 Wars among the Janas were not un¬ 
known. They also developed a high standard of 
military strategy and tactics. “We have the evolu¬ 
tion of military sralegv and tactics as early as 
the battle of the Ten Kings when the enemies of 
Sudas tried to cut off his forces by diverting 
the course of the river Ravi.”* 1 “Visvnmitra ar¬ 
rested a watery stream when he sacrificed for 
Sudas.”* 5 

Development of Vi (.lack and Its 
Boundaries 

“The village probably consisted of a number 
of houses built near each other for purposes of 
mutual defence, perhaps surrounded by a hedge 
or other protection against wild beasts or ene¬ 
mies. The pur, . . , 20 probably no more than 
a mere earthwork fortification which may in 
some cases at least have been part of the 
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village.’"” 7 The primitive use of this word 
grama,” which occurs frequently from the Rig- 
veda onwards, appears to have been ‘village,’ 
The Vedie Indians must hvc dwell in villages 
which were scattered over the country, some 
close together, some far apait, and were con¬ 
nected by roads. The village is regularly con¬ 
trasted with the forest ( arunya) and its animals 
and plants with those that lived or grew wild in 
the woods. The villages were probably open, 
though perhaps a foil (purl might on occasion 
be built inside. Presumably they consisted of 
detached bouses with enclosures, but no details 
are*to be found in Vedie lileinture. Laige villages 
' tonahagranius) were also known. I he ’grama 
ipay .be regarded as an aggregate of several 
families, not ueces-aiily forming a flan but only 
part of a elan (vi-l, as is often the ease al the 
present dav.“ s 

The Rigvedic, villages gicw and developed 
out of well-planned -cliemes and these ciilages 
were a politic o-socio-ecoiiomii al unit. Ueln 
ence is al-o m,i<!e to the measuiing of fields. !l ’ 
and aftet full survey of land and its inhabitants 
and resouues. the v illage bouiuLu ies were de¬ 
marcated by hedge, logs, bamboo, loads and 
stones and sometimes by liver, canals and forests. 
For the defence of the village, ’pur wa- con¬ 
structed inside the village. To save the village 
from Hood waters, high lamb were usuallv self c - 
ted as the' sites of the villages. The villages were 
linked bv roads. Gramani was the head of a 
village. Every village was self-siltlicicut in cverv 
respect ; as such a village was again a smaller 
administrative unit of a vis. Padinini Sengu| i.i 
writes that “The village did not grow up hap¬ 
hazard hut to a well-planned geometric pattern, 
as such villages had to be fortified camps in older 
to be pioteeted against enemies and marauders. 
The village was usually rectangular in shape and 
surrounded by a wall pierced by four big gates 
and four small ones. There were streets inside 
and the houses were built in a special order. At 
the centre stood the Panchaval Char were the 
elders met, for a council of ciders settled village 
problems. In small villages the council met under 
a large tree, where the free men elected their 
Panchayat.” 30 

Boundaries of the Janas 

Fr^m the survey made above of different 
social and political systems of the Aryans w® 


can rightly say that in the Rigvedic Age the evo¬ 
lution of State boundaries was the off-shoot of 
‘an advanced military ruling’ 31 system of the 
Aiyans whose objectives were ‘to conquer, to 
colonize and to civilize ;’ ;u hence, they took 
advantage of both natural and artificial objects 
while demarcating the boundaries of the States. 
Relore demarcating the boundaries, representa¬ 
tives. most piobablv \-iita’ and "Senani of both 
tlu* Slates, met together and helped their respec¬ 
tive kings. ‘Rujans'. with the figure and facts of 
vaiious surveys. Among the natural objects rivers, 
mountains, bursts ‘manyas', were considered the 
best objci lives. 'In the period «d lligveda the 
liver was of gu-atei importance than it was in the 
following period’" 3 and also we find high 
praise of river-> in their hvinns. Naturally the 
Aiyans gave first piefcienu: among the natural 
objects to the rivers as a basis for the demarcation 
of boundaries. Riveis in that period were the 
sources of life and also an obstacle against the ad- 
vam ing enemie-. lienee, most of the tribes selected 
the livers and the river banks* 1 as their centre 
of culture and found good pmlertion from 
rival arums. 31 Prof. H. G. Majumdar in his Tfte 
I'cdir A;'!', ]). 212. lemaik- that ‘river- have all 
along played an important part in the lives of 
the Hindus, and even in the Rigvedic Age they 
were esteemed as deities, presumably on account 
of the immense benefits they conferred on 
humanity.’ 

Apart from livers, mountains and forests 
were also used bv the Rigvedic Aiyans as the 
basis of the boundary denial ration of their States. 
•For example, the boundaries of the Stales,of 
Alinas. Candharii, Pakllias and Rbalanas, etc., 
were indicated bv such elements 

Jf lialuial objects were unsuitable or un¬ 
acceptable. then oiilv (be help of mtilimal objec¬ 
tives were taken. In that ease “They were pro¬ 
bably ramparts of hardened earth with pallisades 
and a ditch.” 3 '’ Again, as tlicii Slates were defen¬ 
sive in nature, lienee, to check the enemies ad¬ 
vance on their bolder was the main consideration 
of boundary demarcation. Hence, they raised 
numbers of foils or ‘puras* along tlu: border. 
‘AutumnaP foil- (Saiadii arc named apparently 
belonging to the Dasas : this mav refer to the forts 
in that season being occupied against Aryan at¬ 
tacks or against inundations caused by overflow¬ 
ing rivers. Forts ‘with a hundred walls (Satabhujif 
are spoken of. 37 According to the nature of the 
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lands the other type of forts they used to raise 
on the boundaries were "Ciri, Jala, Dhanu, Vana, 
Parikha, Air inn, and Parigha. Of these, water 
and mountain fortifications are best suited to 
defend populous centres, whereas desert and 
forest fortifications are habitations in the; wilder¬ 
ness (ataristhanain). According to the Devi 
Purana, the former should be resorted to by the 
civilised kings, while the barbarian hoardes and 
wild tribes generally < ii'-conce themselves within 
the latter. The origin of this sort of fortification 
■ can be traced to the camp-life of the first Aryan 
settle rs.” ,s 

BOUNDARIES Of THE VlSMI OK PROVINCES 

As the States glow in size and nillmal and 
administrative c omplexilies increased. I ho king. 
‘Rajaif, thought it necessary on the advice of the 
‘Suta’ and the ‘Scnani' to divide the State into a 
number of smaller adniinislialivc units Yisah. 
Hence, Vis was an administrative unit in the 
Rigvedic lime as the province ol a kingdom ol 
liow-adavs. As 1 have staled above that ever) vill¬ 
age in the Rigvedic period was a politico soeio- 
economieal unit, hence evciy Vis was also a 
politiecesoeio-c'conomieal unit on a larger scale. 
Before taking a decision oil the nature of boun¬ 
daries for the V i.-ah the king used to get reports 
from the village headman ‘Gr.imani’ and with 
proper consultations probably also from other 
Slate olfieers including 'Ralmiis’, “the jvvcls of 
Stale,”’” Bhugadtigh and Akshavapa, who are 
obviously the collector of the rvenue and the. 
Accountant 1 " used to gel sanction of the scheme* 
or proposal from the Sabha* 1 and Samiti. 1 - The 
last hvnin of the Kigveda invokes such unity 
in solemn and beautiful language : 

Assemble, speak together : let your minds 
he all of one accord, 

I he place is common, common the assembly, 
common the mind, so be their thoughts united . . . 

Otic- and the same be your resolve, and be 
your minds of one accord. 

“United be the thoughts of all that may 
happily agree.” 43 

So. after getting the sanction of the scheme 
from the Sahlta and Samiti. the king used to get 
£ survey of tjie proposed border land of the 
Vieah and demarcated it by rivers, streams, canal, 


forests if any, otherwise by digging trench and 
moulding, etc. 
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LIFE W ITH AN ARTIST 

1h \ln>. DKVI PI5ASAD ROY CIIOWDHURY 
VIII 


How Itoy Chowdliury Came to the 
School of Arts 

W)lI'N 1 tii"t met I)f\i Prasad Hoy Chowdhury, 
he was not more llnm 29 years old. [Inlike other 
men of that age, his fare wore a severe ex¬ 
pression which made him look much older than 
his years. It was only after l had mixed with 
him and heard iiis frank and unrestrained 
laughter that I realised that it was all a lake. 
What gave cause lo this sort of appearance was, 
as f ascertained whim I became more familiar 
with him, his earl) life. He had to struggle and 
blast his way through all sorts of difficulties and 
hostilities hefoio he eould realize a particle uf 
his ambition. 

In spite of his heritage, he had to tight 
against penury as he was a self-made outcast 
from his own family. He was determined to 
escape from it and to win the highest office that 
the Government eould offer in his line. This, 
he thought, would facilitate his path towards 
creatin' work. Modesty is not one of Devi 
Prasad’s qualifications. He was confident that 
he deserved' what he desired. 

The P i ineipalship of the Government School 
of Arts. Calcutta, fell \accant. He was tempted 
to apply for the post hut refrained from doing 
so when he came to learn that among the candi¬ 
dates there was one who was hacked by a person 
whose words carried weight. Not long after this 
Devi Prasad was invited to Ootar ainund by .Sr i 
S. \ . Ruina.svv.imy Mudaiiui. It was for an inter¬ 
view with the Minister who was to appoint the 
head of the Madras School of Arts, l.illle did he 
know when he started with a heart full of hope, 
that another rebuff was awaiting him. On this 
.occasion his drawback wbs his age. He was about 
2;i years old at the time. When the young artist 
sfood before the Minister lie stared at bun 
strangely. Pei haps, he was surprised at the 
aspiration of such a young man for so respon- 
ponsible a post. Finally, he rante out with the 
remark, “You want the Principal’s job ? But 


you are too young." “Is it a crime to be young, 
Sir responded the proud artist. But this 
answer could not convince the Minister about 
the ability of the youth. Once more fate stood 
against him and he had to suffer frustration for 
no fault of his. Though it hardened the man it 
could not dampen his spirit. He struggled on I'll 
about four years later his efforts were crowned 
with success. With almost a unanimous voice he 
was then selected as the head of the Madras A.rl 
School. 

But the matter did not end here. A sort of 
Lug of war ensued between two Ministries as to 
who should have control over their chosen man. 
The Education Department offered a higher pay 
and pulled the artist towards their side, lire 
Industries Department, on the other hand, put 
the weight of peimanency on its scale which the 
Ministry of Education eould not. Devi Prasad 
having had to struggle several years for sheer 
existence, had a partiality for a steady income 
and gave his vote in favour of the Industries 
Department. This department has to its credit the 
extraordinary quality of having been able to cope 
with for over 24 years with an artist who to all 
appearance, seemed to be beyond the power of 
control. 

There was yet another problem which 
stared Devi Prasad in the face on the eve of his 
good fortune if I may call it so. He firmly be¬ 
lieved that however great the qualities of an 
artist might he, his talent is sure to stagnate if' 
he docs not practice it diligently. As it costs a 
lot in money and labour to do one’s own crea¬ 
tions, specially in the case of sculpture, an artist 
cannot very well continue with that sort of work 
for long, unless he knows there is a possibility 
of getting something in exchange. He, therefore, 
wanted to know whether he could accept private 
orders to work after school hours. If the exalted 
position of a Principal debarred him from hav¬ 
ing the facility to practise the art that he loved, 
he would rather struggle than accept the post. 
Since the previous Principals did not fee) 



the need of frothing after office hoars, it never 
occurred to any one that such a question could 
ever arise. After much discussion, the authori¬ 
ties^ decided in favour of the artist and gave 
him full permission to work as he desired so 
long as it did not clash with his duties in the 
School. This has given their artist the oppor¬ 
tunity "to execute works which have attracted 
the admiration of the entire art-loving world. 

After Devi Prasad assumed charge of the school, 
the institution underwent a certain shuflle in its 
system of education. One of his first acts was 
to abolish the part-time classes for girls who 
came not so much to learn as to get a diploma 
which enable them to work as drawing mistress 
in some schools without having the ncce; * try 
background for the wotk. Hie girls who wish'd 
to take up art seriously were invited to join the 
school and work with the boys. Devi Prasad is 
of the opinion that a person has no right to give 
instruction in a , subject in which his own 
foundation is weak. 

Another innovation was the absolute elim ; - 
nation of black boaid drawing. According to 
Devi Prasad practical demonstration is the best 
way of imparting knowledge in the field of urt 
A student, therefore, is at full liberty to wat< h 
the master while he woiks. 

The feathers in the Madras School of Arts 
do not sit idle while they are in class. '1 h :y 
become one with the students and keep themselves 
busy with their own work. This has its advant¬ 
age. It prevents the leathers from producing 
stereotyped work by allowing time for experi¬ 
ments, and it gives the students the opportunity 
to come in contact with various modes and 
techniques of picture making. 

Devi Prasad, through his own experience as 
an artist, is able to understand and sympathise 
with the problems that confront students and 
allow them as much concession as possible. If a 
student is not in the proper mood and finds it 
difficult to concentrate, he is allowed to go out 
for a little recreation instead of wasting time in 
the class in a jaded condition, nnd start his 
work afresh. The process has proved very effec¬ 
tive in the case of students who are really 
earnest. 

In the opinion of the artist, correct under¬ 
standing of natural form is absolutely essential 
for those who wish to specialize in figure draw¬ 


ing, It is, therefore, incumbent upon them to jit 
lice from life. In Western countries to pradU&d| 
with nude models is a common practice. FuritaJH 
ism finds no place with them where urt is cdh<£ 
cerned. liut it is still taboo with some of 
people and is looked upon with suspicion. Tjfc? 
veiy amusing episode once occured in the school,;; 
iu this connection. 

Jhe Director of the Industries’ Department? 
of the time came once to inspect the School aiufc- 
sustained a terrible slmck when he entered ibtb 
class where the bojs were engaged in nude study. 
This lie thought was dcliiniemal to the moialg' 
of the students. In his opinion the only persoti 
who was lit for such a piaiiego was Devi Prasad 
since he was a saintly man ! Instead of feeling,; 
elated at suih an ailiihuie being tluust upon 
him without any effort on his p„M, lie had the 
expression of one whose manhood hud been, 
impugned. For a person who considers most 
iterative work to be the result of a sublime sex 
impulse, this was certainly not a compliment. 
When he was aide to recover his equanimity, ho' 
pacified the mental unrest of his lnss bv putting 
forth the example of the doctors, llieii case was 
sufficient proof to justify his cause. Ilia pro¬ 
position was that when a person is immersed in 
his work, sex does not rouse any emotion;; 
Whether the Director was conviu. ed or not, he 
was discreet enough not to interfi le in a sphere 
where lie knew his knowledge was extiemely 
limited. 

During the school period, that is from 
9-30 a.in. to 4 30 pan., Devi IVmad's lime is 
occupied with what lie rails the clerk’s job—» 
attending the files, correspondence. and such" 
otln-r matters, lie has then little lime to attend 
to the subject nearest bis heart excipt for 
sliorl while whiih he keeps apart to -•pend with;'; 
tin* pupils in their classes. The lime before ami- 
after the school is the time for his s<idli<tna I prac¬ 
tice!. It is then that the artist is 1’iee to occupy ‘ 
himself with his own creations, lo watch hirh 
while he is so engaged, is interesting. Having had' 
to oblige him by silting for my portraits on , 
more than one occasion. I bad the rare privileges!' 
of stud'ing the artist during these periods. If he* 
is in the mood for painting, he squats on the' 
floor surrounded by colour brushes, water and 
the students. The last-named came lo watch hftn 
while he worked and to assist him to find the. 
things that seem to vanish from his sight at 1 
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every other moment! His clothes are usually 
wet with water and bedecked with various 
shades of pigments giving him an appcatunce 
not at all compatible with the post he holds, ft 
is not surprising, therefore, if a visitor who 
comes to see the I'rincipal during this period 
should become suspicious about his identity. 

When the sculptor predominates in Ins 
work, the artist has to forego the luxury of 
sitting down. If he Is inspired, he remains in the 
standing position for ten or twdve hours at a 
Stretch except for the few' minutes that he has 
to deduct for his meals. 1 base my full sympathy 
with the person who on apies the place of a 
model while he is in this mood. Such a one has 
to stand the test of a severe scrutiny of the 
artist’s piercing eves. Dc\i Pro. ad gets so ab¬ 
sorbed in his work that at times h<- huget.i Ili.it 
bis sitter is a living bring. Once a lade mUit 
felt so uncomfortable under his peat (bating g■>/ • 
that she remarked. “You know you make me 
feel very self-rorwious when \ou '-Ouv at un¬ 
like that. Your eyes seem to search lor m.v 
innermost thoughts.” Probably his intense ds-..- 


to bring out the character of his sitter Is respdn*, 
siblo for this., 

One rather unusual incident took place 
while Devi Prasad was doing the portrait bust pf 
a Governor of Madras. In bis intensity of work 
be forgot the position of his sitter. ‘‘Turn” came 
the command from the artist. The Governor who 
was accustomed to issue orders and not to 
receive tin m was perceptibly strrtled. No sooner 
was the order given then the ailist realized his 
mistake and apologized. The shier in this case 
was one to whom appreciation of art came almost 
as a birlhrbTil. lie, iherirfore, look it all in A 
spoiling spiiit and thought no more about it. 

In spite of having served the Government 
for so many yeais, much clfcetive change is not 
discernible in Devi Pnw.ui, arid he is still as 
domineering and self willed as he. was whim he 
fiist joined service. Yet I wonder whether a 
person who km vv him 24 years ago, will recog¬ 
nise hint todav I lie luvuthmi hair that once 
adoim-d liis Im.td w no more them and the 
ravages of lone h no left tlv'iv mark on the 
surface of his face. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTE* 

Collected by R. 

I joined the lowest class of the Roi.Tvhnhi 
Collegiate School in the Eight eon Scm-nlKS 
or nearly sixty years ago. The lno'.t.piond- 
'nent member of the cducation.il v.mid of 
Rajashahi was Babu Hara Gov in. to Son, a 
brilliant senior scholar of the old Hindoo 
College, before the foundation of the 
Calcutta University. He had long been 
Head Master of the Rajashahi School and 
my father, who passed his entrance exami¬ 
nation in 1857. was one of his pupils. On 
the raising of the School to the status of an 
intermediate College, Hara Govinda Babu 
acted as its Principal for some years. Tie 
was a master of Ejnglish literature and 
wielded a vigorous and very correct pen in 
|hat language—as was only to be expected 
from the scholars of the famous Hindoo 
College. He retained his vigour and activity 
to a ripe,old age, and after acting as the 
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first Vice-Chairman of the Rajashahi 
Municipality, served as the tutor to the 
minor Iiajkumars of Dighapatiya, including 
the father of the present Rajah. 

The School dcpaGment was under Babu 
Kalikurnar Das as Hoad iYiaster-— one of the 
greatest teachers i have seen. Ilis regard 
for discipline, minute attention to details, 
administrative efficiency and tireless acti¬ 
vity, placed him in a class quite above 
others. He had the keenest eye for cor¬ 
rectness of English composition, especially 
grammar, idiom and spelling, and collected, 
the result of his long experience of the 
Indian Student’s usual mistakes and of pit- 
falls of English grammar in a manuscript 
book which he was every year adding to 
and amplifying from the same source. 

It was printed anonymously under the 
title of A Companion to English Graip^. 



' «w» p«3«i imwm* 

edition in my time. I do not know of any speech in his conversation which afc$ 
hook so useful to Indian school boys as amounted to severity, and I confess .i 
this, after the celebrated chapter on Com- felt chilled when called up before hir 
► mon Errors in Rowe’s Hints, re-written but that was something salutory for us, 

edition * t n orJrJifi r\Y 1 1a Vito nvnni in #» 4 m ^ 
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Kali Babu had a lynx’s eye in picking 
out the spelling mistakes in the students’ 
exercises and used to call them up to his 
desk and point these out personally. The 
effect of so much care was felt by his 
pupils. I often feel that what little power 
of writing correct English I posses is 
dp® entirely to the solid foundation laid by 
Kali Babu, at the formative stage of my 


school, with no clerical assistance, he UBf 
also to take the History classes in the fir 
and second year of the College. Besid< 
his beneficent activity outside the classroom^ 
took the form of clearing the moral si 
roundings of the school and students’ q$uuc**j 
ter of the town—which were then in th$, 
same deplorable condition as under 
Nawabi rule. It was a supreme satisfacti _ 
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to us that in 1887 his devoted work for 
years and years (bore) fruit in a form that 
the outer world could recognise, and 
Calcutta people learnt with astonishment 
tlmt an obscure mufassil in the land of the 
Eengnls had recured the first and sixth 
places in the highest grade competitive 
scholarship lust. The crowning glory of the 
first flare in the University of 6 years was 
contorted on this our nourishing mother by 
one whom t mourn to miss today, the late 
Babu Sudarshan Chakravarti who, even 
at that early ago, set an example to us by 
his character, intellect and habits. 

The American author 0. W. Holmes, 
in ere of his finest poems, has told us how 
a single small pebble on the crest of the 
P.oekv Mountains determines the ultimate 
destiny of a drop of rain water falling 
there. If it is deflected to the left, it flows 
down westwards, mingles with otter 
streams and finally takes the shape of the 
Columbia rimer and finds its resting place 
in the Warm, Pacific Ocean. If it is turned 
even by an eighth of an inch to the right, 
(it) flows clown northwards to form the 
Ahtaba'Tn which discharges itself into the 
frozen North Sea. 

So, a bn\V, life’s course is often shaped 
wiPi roh.r (inference by the unnoticed fact, 
c! 1 having come in early age under the 
irfJu me of a tnae teacher or his not having 
had the good fortune to have met with such 
a tc ichor. To Babu Kali Kumar Das, next 
to mv father, T owe most of what I am. 
His memory is silently enshrined in my 
heart. 

, In contrast with Kali Babu was the 
second Master- much later officiating Head¬ 
master,--Babu Lokenath Chakiavarti, a most 


loving and lovable man, a father (rather) 
than a master. We senior boys were specially 
attracted to him by his cordial appreciation 
of Bengali poetry and personal interest in 
Bengali literature, which in those days 
was totally outside the range of University 
studies. 

Curiously enough, the same contrast in 
character—shall I call it the contrast b-’tween 
the Roundheads and the Cavaliers?—was pre¬ 
sented by the two Sanskrit Par.dlts, Hiri h 
Chandra Kaviratna was a perfect mas er of 
Sanskrit grammar of the school of Panini, 
which is very rarely followed in Bengal a3 
the simpler MUGDI1AV(B)0DH or Kalap 
(?) is the general favourite here. He had 
studied this grammar with intense devotion, 
end spent as he told us, some twelve'years 
on the glossaries and commentaries of this 
great grammar. He was a grammarian 
who cared little for literature or aesthetics. 
The result was that he had every rule on 
the tip of his longue and could give the 
most correct interpretation of it. He had 
the strict grmamarian’s rigidity and had no 
mercy for the sluggards who. as you know, 
always neglect to prepare their Sanskrit 
lessons by preference. You have his true 
portrait bust in the local public library 
which reveals his character. For sympathy 
with its natural failing of the young hope¬ 
ful and for relaxation in our Sanskrit stu¬ 
dies we went to Pandit Kunia Lai Gupta, 
who revelled in literature and was himself 
a very good writer in Bengali. The boys 
could take any liberty in the class of this 
giant-hearted man. Hence there was occa¬ 
sional friction between (him and the) re¬ 
presentatives of the learning of our ancient 
sages. 







BIPIN CHANDRA PAL 
By AMAL HALDAR 


Bipin Chandra Pal was intimately associated 
with the movement of Bengal Renaissance. 
He also played an important role in the 
earlier freedom movement and is remem¬ 
bered with Lokamanya Tilak and Lala 
Lajpat Rai as one of the leaders of that 
movement for Indian emancipation or 
Swaraj. 

The period which covered his public 
life /1882-1932) was also a period of great 
changes in the religious, social and politi¬ 
cal life of the people. And, as Lord Ronald- 
shay sa’d in his book ‘Heart of Aryavarta,’ 
“his pen played, a not inconsiderable part 
in the social and political ferments that have 
stirred the waters of Indian life” during the 
period. 

Highly sensitive, his mind quickly res¬ 
ponded to the influences of the movements of 
his time. A “sucessor” of Keshub Chunder Sen 
and “a most earnest and eloquent preacher 
in the Brahmo Samai,” Bipin Chandra Pal, 
was a man “of fine spiritual disposition as 
well as of hi'th intellectual attainments.” 

Bipin Chandra Pal’s contribution to 
Indian nationalism has been freely acknow¬ 
ledged, Sri Aurobindo Ghosh referred to 
him as “one of the mightiest prophets of 
nationalism.” Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
regarded him as “the father of revolutionary 
thought in Bengal.” 

The Nationalist propaganda of Bipin 
Chandra Pal made, however, the opponents 
of our freedom extremely uneasy, though 
they could not deny that he was “a man of 
great intellectual force and high character," 
who had the “the peculiarity of expressing 
extreme views in modest—almost civil 
language.” 

The ‘Historians’ History of the World’ 
spoke of him as the “chief purveyor of 
seditious ideas,” who “promulgated the 
doctrine of Swaraj or complete political 
independence.” This description of him in 
1908, it was thought, would kill his influence 


with the moderate sections of his people Wt 
alienage the sympathy of Liberal British; 
to India’s demand for self-rule. 

‘The London Times,’ while paying h 
the left-handed compliment of being “tb 
most outspoken of the Extremist,” remark 
in 1906 that Dadabhai Naoroii in enunciat 
ing the doctrine of Swarai had “taken: 
leaf out of the book of the Extremists," a’Xjfr 
that Ihe Congress PresMent’s p^o-Tramme^ 
had practically followed the “mischievous”, 
propaganda of Bipin Chandra Pal. • 

Valentine Chirol, extensively auo*ed in, 
his book entitled “Indian Unrest” the, 
speeches delivered bv Bipin Chandra Pal itt 1 
Madras in 1907 as “the most authoritative, 
programme of advanced nolitical thought Ity 
India.” Bipin Chandra Pal preached rmo 
plete freedom in these speeches, which could; 
not be reconciled with the British rul° ©t 
1 his country in any shape or form. The'; 
Rowlatt Committee made his Madras s“en*?.f 
ches responsible for the political up u eiv^ 
in the South during the years that follo'veL'j 
It said : “An outburst of seditious ac'ivPy.; 
followed upon the visit of Bipin Cha~d'a| 
Pal and resulted in various trials in 1908.^;., 

“I .do not think we should allow B’oitjiV 
Chandra Pal to stump the country preaching 
sedition as he has been doing”—wrote thow’ 
Indian Viceroy. Lord Minfo to I.o**d't 
Morlev, then Secretary of Sta f e for India : 
in April, 1907. But Bipin Chandra Pal could*! 
rot be caimht for sedition, the Advocate-*.;*. 
General of Madras of the dav declaring IhafS 
his speeches, though highlv inflammatory, < 
were not seditions. E^en Chirol made thtfdj 
significant admission that—“however incam* v 
patjb T e wi f h the maintenance of British nile/v 
mav be the pronositiops set for'h bv Bipin .; 
Chandra Pal, they contain no incitement-to , 
violenre. on violent diatribe against indivi* - 
dual Englishmen.” 

Failing to prosecute him under the law- 3 

for sedition, Lrod Minto wanted* to deport s; 
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him. He wrote to Lord Morely in June 
1907: “I have just sent you a telegram pro¬ 
posing the deportation of Bipin Chandra Pal 

.You may be sure that it is very much 

against my wish to press you unnecessarily 
for further suport in extreme measures, 
but Bipin Chandra Pal’s behaviour has been 
monstrous, and it is the danger of it that 
we cannot ignore.” 

In fact, Bipin Chandra Pal did not 
preach sodd ion, he simply expressed the 
will of an enslaved people to be free. And 
the following excerpt from an article 
published in (lie "Bandc* Mataiam" oi’ 
September 15, 1908 (quoted in full in “The 
London Tune;”) would show how bankly 
and without any ambiguity diu he say it. 
He said : 

“The time has come when in the inte¬ 
rest oi truth and chic advancement and the 
freedom of ihc people, our British friends 
should be distinctly told that while we art- 
thankful for all the kind things they have 
done for us already, the sacrifices they have 
made to make our lot easy and their >oke 
tight, we cannot any longer suffer ourselves 
to be guided by them in our attempt at 
political progress and emancipation. Their 
point of view is not ours. They desire to 
make the Government of India popular 
without ceasing in any sense to be essenti¬ 
ally British ; we desire to make it autono¬ 
mous. absolutely free of British control.” 

He declared in a speech in Madras in 
1907 : “Our programme is that we shall so 
work in (be country, so combine the resour- 
dess of the people, so organise the forces of 
the nation, so devehip the instinct of free¬ 
dom in the community, that by these means 
we shall—in the imperative—compel the 
submission to our will of any power that 
may set itself against us.” 

And he continued : “If you ask me to 
state in general terms what are the methods 
and (lie means, what are the instruments 
that will further this ideal of Swaraj in this 
country, my jeply shall be that these means 
and methods are included under what is 
known in political science as the methods 

of Passive Resistance.It means not 

resistance that is not active resistance but 
resistance that is noi aggressive resistance. 
Passive resistance is not non-active but non- 


aggressive resistance. We stand upon ottr 
rights. We stand within the limits of the 
law that we have still in the country. We 
shall respect that law as long as that law 
shall respect our primary rights which 
constitute the authority of every govern¬ 
ment—whether that government be a des¬ 
potic government or constitutional govern¬ 
ment—rights which no government can 
create and which, therefore, no government 

can destroy.As long os the laws of 

this government shall respect our primary 
rights of life and person, of property and 
other similar primary rights, so long we 
propose ourselves to be wilhin ihc bounds 
of law ; and passive resistance means re-, 
science offered by a people from wilhin 
the limits of such law. 

“The broard applications of Biis method 
of passive resistance have brought out two 
or three special movements in India. One 
movement is the boycott movement. It is 
a movement of passive reu'inner. The 
ether movement is the inovenvmt of 
national education; and the find move¬ 
ment is the movement of organisation of 
our public life, building it up from our 
village life.” 

That was Bipin Chandra Pa!, editor of 
the weekly ‘New India', and the daily 
: Bande Mataram,' (of which he was Ihe ilrsl 
editor before Sri Aurobindo tuck charge), 
during the years 1902-1993 —a preacher id 
complete independence for India to be 
achieved by passive resistance. 

His enforced exile in England during 
1908-1911 saw a new change in his political 
outlook and thought. He became -an ad¬ 
vocate of a new type of internationalism, 
—a Co-operative Partnership with Great 
Britain, her Colonies and Protectorates on 
the one side, and India on the other, based 
on perfect equality of status for all—a 
partnership in which, he emphasised, India 
would have to be given “the freest scope 
for self-fulfilment.” While in London, he 
had an unusual opportunity of seeing the 
working of world forces, and he saw the 
evolution of the British Empire into a 
Commonwealth, almost prophetically, a 
logical necessity. Such larger association,, 
if and when possible on equal co-partner* 








ship; would be preferable, he said, even to 
an isolated independence for India. 

He returned to India in 1911, and 
threw hirpself once more into the National¬ 
ist movement, but now with the distinct 
international outlook and emphasis. India 
itself, he said, should have a federal struc¬ 
ture for its future national government, 
wherein the different communities and 
regions should have freedom, consistent 
with the unity and integrity of India as a 
whole, to develop themselves. As early as 
1914 he sounded a note of warning against 
thp dangers of political Pan-Islamism to 
Indian unity and nationhood. 

j3uch wore mainly the lines of the deve¬ 
lopment of political thought of Bipin 
Chandra Pal from 1905 to 1930 or 1932. 


He was a noted Bengali essayist 
He has given his interpretation of ;t$$| 
movement of renaissance in Bengal iaSran 
book, ‘Navayuger Bangla’. His Bengal 
autobiography, published in the ‘Praba^® 
is a record of the social, religious and.ptijttp 
tical movements of his time. His ‘ChajSM 
Chitra’ or character-sketches are an anal® 
tical study of the lives and activities pf 
some of the makers of modern Bengal ao|| 
India. He excels, perhaps, in philosophic^ 
writings in Bengali, particularly in fattil 


exposition of the philosophy and messi|f| 
of Bengal Vaishnavism. His articles 1 
Bengali periodicals on politics, religion ahajj 
literature remain to be published in boolft^ 
form yet. For his services to Bengal ljLt&f; 
rature he was elected Chairman of the : 
Reception Committee to the Bengali Lite*- 


But B : pinchandra Pal was no mere 
political thought-leader, liomananda Chat- 
terjee, as editor of the “Modern Review,” 
once said that he had “of all Indian politi¬ 
cians the most thorough grasp of Indian 
sociology and civilisation,” And though 


rary Conference in 1929. ,’jj 

Bipinchandra Pal was a journalist allsj 
his life. At the age of 22, in 1880, he started 
in Sylhet the weekly Bengali journal ‘Park 1 
darshak’: and the career thus begun in hi$f 
native town, he retained till the end of hisf 


not a scholar of the usual common type, 
Bipin Chandra Pal has left us some books 
of Indian culture which are remarkable for 
deep insight and clarity of expression. 
His ‘Soul of India’, ‘Study of Hinduism’ 
(written during imprisonment), ‘Sree 
Krishna,’ ‘Bengal Vaishnavism,’ and ‘Jailer 
Khala’ in Bengali, may be mentioned in this 
connection. Besides, numerous philosophi¬ 
cal writings still remain to be published in 
book-form. 


days. He edited the ‘Tribune’ in 1887-88$ 
started ‘New India’ in 1901, and the ‘Bandfih 
Mataram’ in 1906, published the fortnightly^ 
journal ‘Swaraj’ in London in 1909, andb' 
founded the monthly ‘Hindu Review’ in'-' 
Calcutta in 1912. He edited the daily ‘lnde- 
pendent’ and the weekly ‘Democrat’ in 1919V 
20, and the ‘Bengalee’ in 1924-25 ; besides^ 
he was a regular contributor to tire ‘Moderf^ 
Review’, the ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ and 
piany* other journals. 






TAGORE AND ROMAIN HOLLAND—THEIR SPIRITUAL KINSH 


Rv i mt«o rmiA 

While speaking of ihe relationship between he 
, East and the West, a Western Poet has said : 

‘’East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet.” 

There is an elemer t of truth in this obs r- 
Vation of his, as will appear from the fact tli it, 
even after close contact with each other >r 
about a couple of centuries, the real East a ill 
remains “unexplored” to the West. Due to t i 3 
separatist mentality, the Western mind has fai :d 
to understand the Eastern, as yet. Tagore, w 10 
was a true disciple of Ram Mohan Roy, the fi st 
internationally-minded Indian, tried to get at l ie 
roots of things, so as to assess the position 
correctly. He rightly holds that the mere fact of 
.accidental juxtaposition is of very little help in 
brin ging about a perfect mutual understanding 
between the East and the West. In his opinion, 
thia can only come about “through the spontane¬ 
ous sacrifice made by those who have the gift, 
and therefore the responsibility.” But our rela¬ 
tionship with the Western people that we came 
In contact with, was mainly that of the rulers and 
the ruled. That had much to do with the attitude 
of the former, which was entirely lacking in the 
human element. Red tape can hardly constitute 
“a common human bond.” To us, therefore, the 
West only represents a passion for wealth and 
power, and is utterly devoid of imagination and 
sympathy that alone “ran create and unite.” 
The force underlying this passion involves a 
principle of ‘Separation* and ‘Conflict.’ which 
merely serves as a rift. So Tagore opines that 
the East and the West “meet not merely in the 
fulness of physical strength, but in fulness of 
tru'h.” He truly observes that “the right hand, 
which wi Ids the sword, has the need of the 
left, which holds the shield of safety.” Accord¬ 
ing to him. the East and the West—two great 
hemispheres of the human world—will ever 
remain incomplete in themselves, unless they 
jqin hands in comradeship across the sea, each 
making up the inadequacy of the other. He says 
lhal “the East came to the West with the ideal 
that is creative and not with die passion that 
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destroys moral bonds. The mystic conscious¬ 
ness of the Infinite, which she brought with her 
was greatly needed by the man of the West to 
give him balance. On the other hand, the East 
must find her own balance in Science, the 
magnificent gift that the West can bring to 
her.” Tagore is of the opinion that the East, in 
collaboration with the West, has got a significant 
contribution to make to the common civilization 
of the world. He observes that “the realisation 
of the unity of the material world” through 
science and commerce only results in giving us 
power, whereas “the realisation of the spiritual 
unity of mankind” alone can give us peace. 
Great minds being often akin, the need of 
securing “the spiritual unity of mankind” came 
home to Roniain Holland, too, who was not 
long in discovering a kindred soul in Tagore. 
Thus originated the spiritual kinship between 
these two great souls of the East and the West, 
which subsequently deepend into intimate per¬ 
sonal friendship. 

The friendship of Tagore and Romain 
Rolland, two intellectual giants of modern times, 
representing the East and the West, is a unique 
one in the history of the modern literary world. 
The deep bond of spiritual affinity and human 
fellowship, tying together these two kindred 
souls, bears ample testimony to the fact that 
the East and the West can actually meet and are 
ever "in search of each other” for the purpose of 
achieving their own perfection. Tagore and Ro¬ 
main Rolland were mutually attracted to each 
other. Each had the highest admiration for the 
personality as well as for the ideas and ideals of 
the other. Although their views on certain sub¬ 
jects differed widely, still they had much in 
common with each other. Both of them were 
seekers after truth, at all costs. They were both 
bred in the best traditions of their 
own country, and were nurtured on the 
wisdom and culture of the past. But their 
out look on life was not at all vitiated by any 
narrow patriotism or the blind love of lheip ? 0wn 
country. Both of them judged things in tqn&t 



of spiritual values, and were ardent lovers of 
humanity at large. They both ( longed for the 
peace of the world, and were great believers in 
the spiritual unity of mankind and world-fellow¬ 
ship. Their gteat love for humanity outgrew the 
barriers of race, caste, creed, language, tradi¬ 
tions, and nationality. Both these great souls 
dreamt? that the races, “belonging to different 
climates, habits, and languages” should be “drawn 
together not in the clash of arms, not in the 
conflict of exploitation, but in harmony of life, 
in amity and peace.” Great musicians and 
intense lovers of mu sit as they were, they Loth 
yearned after “the solemn music of the soul,” 
in which all discord and dis-harmony dissolve 
tfiemselves, the minds of both being attuned to 
the, “eternal rhythm” of the healing of the 
universal human heart. Both of them were great 
artists in the true sense of the term. Not only 
did the beauty of nature, of line, form, and 
colour as well as o,f words and sounds—appeal 
to them, hut the “beauty and dignity of the 
free spirit of man” also deeply touched them. 

In 1916 Tagore paid a visit to Japan, 
being invited by its Government to deliver a 
course of lectures at the University of Tokyo. 
Those lectures were subsequently Published in 
small volume, entitled “Nationalism.” The 
Poet was deeply pained to see that the canker 
of aggressive nationalism and militarism had been 
eating into the very vitals of the beautiful civi¬ 
lization of the country. He denounced in scathing 
terms and with prophetic zeal the cult of 
nationalism, inasmuch as he thought that “with 
the growth of nationalism” man had “become 
the greatest menace to man.” In his opinion, the 
advocates of nationalism “hold it to be their 
duty to foster in the popular mind universal 
panic, unreasoning pride in their own race, and 
hatred of others.” Thus the greed, hatred, and 
violence of ihe warring nations, masquerading as 
patriotism and nationalism are constantly goad¬ 
ing the “frenzined masses” to mutual slaughter 
and destruction. The Japanese were so much 
offended by those lectures of Tagore, condemn¬ 
ing the aggressive spirit of so-called nationalism, 
that the reception they extended to him was 
anything but warm and cordial. As soon as 
Ramain Rolland came to learn of those lectures, 
he had these translated into French and 
published. He was very highly impressed with 
the spirit of those speeches of Tagore on nation- 
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alism as well as with the spiritual personality y 
of the Poet revealed therein. He at once recog* 
nized the voice of the East, proclaiming through - 
its poet its eternal message of truth, peace, and , 
good-will to the world at large, llis eulogy and > 
appreciation of those speeches embody them* 
selves in his letter, dated the 2Glh August, 1919, 
addressed to Tagore, in which he writes as 
follows : “lhe reading of ‘Nationalism’ has been 
a great joy for me; for 1 entirely agiee with 
your thoughts, and I love them even more now 
that 1 have heard them expressed by you with 
this noble and harmonious wisdom which— 
being your own—is so dear to us. It gives me 
profound pain (and, 1 might say, remorse, if I 
did not consider myself a human being rather 
than a European), when I consider the mons¬ 
trous abuses which Europe makes of her power, 
this havoc of the Universe, the destruction and 
debasement of so much material and moral 
wealth of the greatest forces on earth which it 
would have been in her interest to defend and to 
make strong by uniting them to her own. The 
time has conic to react. It is not only a question 
of justice, it is a question of saving humanity.” 
After the first World War Rolland became more 
convinced than ever of the fact that “Europe 
alone cannot save herself” and that “her thought 
is in need of Asia’s thought.” He further 
observes : “These are the two hemispheres of the 
brain of mankind. If one is paralysed, the whole 
body degenerates. It is necessary to re-establish 
their reunion and their healthy development.” 
Here Remain Rolland echoes the very thoughts 
and sentiments of Tagore, who was also a great 
believer in the union of the East and the West. * 

Like Tagore, Remain Rolland, too, advo¬ 
cated that the union of the East and the West 
“would noL concern itself with politics, but with 
the treasures of thought, of art, of science, and 
of faith. Everything would be pooled in 
common.” This is the very spirit which prom¬ 
pted Tagore to found ‘Visva Bharati’ at Santi- 
niketan, the cherished dream of his life being to 
effect a synthesis of the different cultures of the 
world with a view to establishing a world-fellow¬ 
ship. This great idea and, ideal of Tagore was 
highly applauded by Rolland, in whose opinion, 
too, “the union of Europe and Asia must be, in the* 
centuries to come, the most noble task of man¬ 
kind.” But alas! their dream of the unity of 
mankind ever remained unrealised. Twfce, during 
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their lifetime, two great world wars were waged, luminous spirit and the ardent heart of Gandhi, 


The havoc and devastations wrought by those 
upon the countries of the world totally dis¬ 
illusioned them and shattered their hopes in the 
future of mankind as well. Romain Holland wa9 
the more disillusioned of the two. His heart 
hied at the sight of the rounlrics of Europe, 

laid waste by the scourge of war that stalked 

through those. He and Tagore, two weary and 
exhausted souls, were unahle to make their voices 
heaid in the wild tumult of strife and conflict 
that plunged the countries in a trail of ruin, 
destruction, and bloodshed. They kept closer 
together like two solitary giants, clasping the 
hands of each other and eagerly looking for¬ 
ward to the advent of a new era of universal 
peace and good-will, the paean of which they 
sang all their life. They were the men “above 

the battles” and as such, they were, as Romain 
Roilaud puts it, “the greatest fighters, the 

eternal fighters.” Their war knew' ‘no compro¬ 
mise’ ‘no (nice 1 , ‘no treaty’, it having no oilier 
peace of vidory to expect than inward vicloiy 
and peace, which they had to conquer and main¬ 
tain “against all blows of destiny.” As their 
universe was within them, it was for them “to 
discover its laws of divine harmony.” Through¬ 
out the years of the Second World War. Holland 
remained a voluntary exile from his motherland. 
Tagore, also, kept aloof from the political 
struggles of Judiu, much to the resentment of 
his country men, although he never ceased to 
sympathise with their national aspirations. 
Holland looked to the East for help and solace. 
He felt immensely relieved and reassured, when 
he found a ray of hope in the midst of the dark 
cloud of envy, greed, hatred, and violence, 
enveloping the Western world. It led him to 
seek refuge in Gandhiji’s creed of truth and non¬ 
violence, as well as in Tagore’s infinite faith in 
truth, universal peace, and god-will. He found 
the embodiment of his own ideals in these two 
great men of the East. In his letter to Tagore 
dated 2. 3. 23 he write as follows : “It may 
gratify you to know that your thought is the 
nearest to mine that I actually feel in the world, 
and that the soul of India, as expressed by your 


is for me a larger native land, in which my 
limbs stretch themselves free from the bonds of 
fanatical Europe which has bruised them.” 

When the plan for issuing a Declaration of 
Independence of the spirit was first concieved 
and formulated by Romain Rolland along* with a 
few other leaders of thought, the former sought 
the assent of Tagore to the same, lire fact is 
highly suggestive of his profound faith in the 
Poet, and his high regard for his ideals and 
personality. The Declaration of Independence of 
the spiiit in question is a proclamation of the 
boundless liberty of the spirit of man, Which 
transcends the harriers of race, caste, creed, or 
nationality, as will be borne oul by the fellowing 
words of it : “We serve truth alone which is 
free, with no frontiers, with no limits, with no 
prejudices of race or caste. Of course we shall 
not dissociate ourselves from the interests of 
Humanity. We shall work for it, but for it as a 
whole. We do not recognise nations. We re¬ 
cognise the people—one and Universal,—ihe 
people who suffer, who struggle, who fall and 
rise again, and who ever march forward on the 
rough road, drenched with their sweat and their 
blood,—-the people comprising all man, all 
equally our brothers. And it is in order to make 
them, like ourselves, aware of this fraternity, 
that we raise above their blind battles the Arch 
of Alliance, of the Free spirit, one and mani¬ 
fold, eternal.” Such largeness of heart and 
breadth of vision bespeak only great minds, 
which have been likened by Rolland himself to 
mountain peaks. To quote bis own words, 
“GreaL souls are like mountain peaks. Storms 
lash them ; clouds envelop them ; but on the peaks 
we breathe more freely than elsewhere. In that 
pure atmosphere, the wounds of the heart are 
cleansed; and when the cloud banks part, we 
gain a view of all mankind.” Such was the case 
with Tagore and Romain Rolland too. That is 
why they both desired to “preserve truth and 
peace” within themselves in a world lashed by 
the storm of blind fury, hatred, violence, and 
falsehood. 



4, PRACTICAL PROBLEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 

INDIA : ADMISSIONS 

By A. LAKSHMANA RAO 


To many institutions of Higher Education in 
India, selection and admission of students is no 
problem at all. They improvise, year after year, 
an ‘on the spot’ procedure determined to a large 
extent by the whims of the authorities and to 
some, extent by the changing politics and policies 
rtf the State Government or administration at 
district levels. Considerable quotas are fixed by 
or on the advice of the Government for the 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Backward 
Classes and Tribes, and standards of criteria in 
their case haw inevitably to be reduced in order 
to enable a sufficifmt number of them to gain 
admission. With respect to other categories and 
classes, no doubt, the criterion of “merit’ 
generally is followed, though that word itself is 
so elusive as to mean differently to different 
people, and to the same people differently 
at different times. The word is, therefore, 
conveniently left vague and undefined and is 
used more or less as an all-inclusive term. 
It may mean, for instance, the candidate’s schol¬ 
astic record and attainments, or his high socio¬ 
economic status, or simply a ‘'chit’’ from a 
Cabinet Minister or some V.I.P. of an elevated 
rank recommending the applicant for admission 
to a particular course. The last mentioned is, of 
course, the most widely used and considered the 
surest criterion for judging “intrinsic” merit, and, 
in such cases where this criterion operates, 
all other criteria pale into insignificance and may 
even count for nothing. Criteria being so various, 
inconsistent and unscientific, and merit not 
understood at all or grossly misunderstood, one 
can hardly expect the practical application of 
criteria for selection and admission to be any more 
methodical, consistent or scientific. 

Thousands of raw students are entering 
hundreds of educational institute >ns every year 
throughout India, and large numbers are leaving 
them after graduation; did it occur to any educa¬ 
tionist at any time that it might be profitable to 
have an exact count of these numbers and syste¬ 
matic classification of them under certain heads, 


—for instance on the basis of age, sex, socio¬ 
economic status, field of specialisation, and so 
on? Statistical data of that kind will yield a lot 
of information from which one can draw unerr¬ 
ing conclusions on which the college administra¬ 
tion could even base their long-term educational 
policies. In the U.5.A. enrolment data at both 
national and sub-national levels are obtained from 
many sources—annual surveys, and the Division 
of Statistics and Research Services o f the U.S., 
Ollicc of Education and the like. Such statistical 
data, together with atliludinal surveys, would tell 
us a great deal about the proportional distribution 
of students in Colleges and Universities in the 
fields of Humanities, Physical, Biological and 
Sorial Sciences, and professional subjects like 
Medicine, Engineering, etc., and would inform 
us on the changing altitudinal trends year to year. 
Regional differenees, differences by sex. and 
socio-economic class could also he investigated 
from the annual figures. The survey information 
would also reveal the criteria and procedures 
adopted by authorities in the selection and admis¬ 
sion of students into the respective fields of 
study and whether there was any rationale in 
such procedures, and whether the results have 
validate^ and justified them. If the final products 
are found to he of a very poor calibre, and the 
follow-up studies reveal that they are inefficient, 
one could reasonably conclude that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere in the working of the 
educational ‘workshop’ and ‘machinery’ itself. 

Educational institutions in India of the older 
generation produced scores of giants among men 
in almost every field, in arts as well as in 
sciences; besides, the general standards of educa¬ 
tion, then, were much higher. But in the present 
age, Universities and Colleges not only are not 
able to produce men of live stature of Radha- 
krishnan, Raman or Ramanujam, but also their 
standards are very much poorer. We should aftk 
the question—if we are honest to ourselves— 

why was it that the erstwhile temples of learn- < 
ing have now touched such a degrhdingly all- 
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time low in their standards? Was it that the ‘race’ 
had drgcnci ated and become poorer in intelligence 
and rapai ity ? The answer is: decidedly not; 
there has never been, in India, any dearth of 
intellignenee and capacity—there is only paucity 
of proper ‘machinery’ for utilising them, and 
pioveity of the right kind of leadership. There 
is ignorance, piejiidiie. and inaction in the place 
of knowledge, wisdom and dynamic action. Men 
at the top, and leaders from top to bottom, are 
so much preoccupied with and steeped in politics 
that they have little lime to bestow their atten¬ 
tion on anything else. Polities certainly breeds 
polities, not education. 

What shall we do then to be saved from 
the ultimate doom ? My answer is that we should 
pause for a while befoie advancing any further, 
correct all tiro loopholes in the educational 
‘machinery’, and then put in the right hands to 
work it methodically and systematically. If we 
do that, we need not bother about standards, for, 
is it not axiomatic that production standards 
will he low as long as the machinery is defee|i\e, 
and will automatically rise when the machinery 
is worked after being replaced or set right ? 

The question before us. then, in this : how 
are we going to set right our educational machi¬ 
nery ? First and foremost consideration is pro¬ 
per selection and admission of students. What 
are the criteria we ha\e to adopt for this ? J here 
can he no question that Ability should be the 
all-important crileiion. It should he borne in 
mind, however, that eligibility is not the same 
thing as Ability. Though all ‘aides’ may he 
eligible, it does not follow that all eligibjes must 
T.« aide. Stricter standards must be enforced to 
determine ability than the mere satisfaction of 
the, so-railed minimum requirements. One cannot 
gauge the applicant's ability by merely looking 
at his scholastic record ; lhat is only part of the 
picture. More important is the consideration 
whether the prospective student has the intellec¬ 
tual capacity to pursue the higher course and 
whether he has the interest, aptitude and drive 
to make a sustained effort. When he has none of 
these, mere scholastic achievement at a lower 
level will not automatically qualify him for ad¬ 
mission. Proper selection and placement of stu¬ 
dents in the several courses of study in a College 
situation is as important as it is in the case of 
the placement of employees on jobs in an indus¬ 
trial situation. The policy of the selection- 


admission followed in Indian colleges has been 
“any one for any course, given certain standard 
of past scholastic record in that course”, irres¬ 
pective of all other factors. Most of the ills of 
the student life and career -maladjustments, 
frustrations, and the consequent indiscipline— 
could be directly or indirectly attributed lo this 
short-sighted policy. Not aptitude, interest and 
capacity but certain “prestige” motives that are 
impelling many of our young men to rush for 
admission into certain “privileged”, courses like 
medicine, engineering, technology, and it is 
again prestige that forces them to continue in 
those courses and complete them ! They mother 
have love for their profession nor loyality to it ! 
They live only lo mint and amass money, and 
more money ! Money comes, of rourse, in other 
ways than by worth ! What is true of medicine, 
engineering and tei.hnologPs, is equally true of 
many other fields. . , . except pet haps polities ! 
Any fool seems lo thrive in polities now-a-days ! 

Higher education in India, especially in the 
last decade or two, had mi-eralvlv failed. It did 
not help at all in the healthy growth of the in¬ 
dividual ami his whole personality. There is little 
realisation that personality is not mere intellect 
but also character : neglect of this fact has led 
to an enormous mushroom growth of truncated 
personalities. In our educational systems the 
main emphasis has always been on the intellect 
aspect alone, the character or motivational 
aspet l being almost completely ignored. Not only 
was it ignored, but was also, though not directly, 
discredited. Teachers are appointed solely on the 
basis of their academic qualifications ; their 
character and personality traits counted for 
nothing and were rarely ever considered. Not 
infrequently, they are found to be men with 
little interest and drive, and also wanting in 
integrity, honesty and sincerity. Not a few among 
them, again, are full of eoste, class and political 
prejudices. It is a well-known fact that any 
person strirken with small pox or any contagious 
disease should at once he isolated lest he might 
infect people who come into contact with him. 
But I wonder what communicable disease is more 
dangerous and worse than a corrupt and an un¬ 
balanced mind, which doubtless characterises 
many of the teachers in our Universities and 
Colleges, Unscrupulousness, utter selfishness, dis¬ 
honesty, hypocrisy and lack of integrity are 
traits so common among college teachers now-8* 
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days that those qualities are considered as not 
only “Virtues,” but signs of strength. Anyone 
lacking in those virtues is a weakling not fit to 
survive in* this struggle for existence ! Yet, 
education enjoins on the teachers that they 
should .set an example to students ! It is very 
doubtful that the teachers of this generation are 
setting any example to me students even in in¬ 
tellectual virtues ; it is certain, however, that 
they are taken as models by their students for 
their “Princely” virtues of the most abominable 
Marheavallian chawider ! Were not teachers of 
today but students of yesterday ? With little or 
mf training, and nil experience, they are suddenly 
railed upon to shoulder the heaviest of all res- 
poiwjbilities, that of teaching college classes. No 
wonder, the jouthful college teachers of today 
are a more indiscipliried lot—not so apparently 
pehraps—than even the student body. More often 
it is the teachers who communicate the infection 
to the students—though not consciously or deli¬ 
berately—and the poison spreads all over ! 

Coining back to the burden of my song : 
how to cheek this rot ? First things are always 
first to be considered. Let strict and systematic 
proceduics be adopted in the selection and ad¬ 
mission of students to the various courses. It is 
our firm belief that not only ‘intellective’ but also 
‘non-intcllectivc’ predictors must be used in 
evaluating the applicant's ability. The intellec¬ 
tive predictors are. of course, the scholastic re¬ 
cord at the undergraduate and high school level, 
and in addition some aptitude tests which must 
he devised by the faculties for each subject and 
administered. In the 11.S. A., they use standard 
tests ; somehow 1 am allergic to the idea of 
standardisation and mechanisation—dehuman¬ 
isation, as it were!—-of tests. I do not believe 
tests could be made, like mathematical scales, so 
rigid, inflexible and uniformly applicable. But I 
have no doubt in my mind, whatsoever, that be¬ 
sides the scholastic record, some means must 


be used to have a ‘measure’ of the applicant's 
aptitude and interest in the subject in which he 
desires admission. Sometimes an oral or a writ¬ 
ten test, and a brief interview will serve the put* 
pose most effectively. ‘Non-intellective’ factor* i 
mean personality, character and other motiva* 
tional traits, drive, attitudes and values, Predic* 
tors for these qualities are hard to devise J.V 
nevertheless we cannot minimise their impor*,' 
tanee. It is these qualities which help the growth. ' 
and development of the intellect in the right 
direction by selling before the individual proper ' 
goals, short-run. as well as long-run. A student 
without the right personality and character is 
Tike a boat without a sail and the rudder. He 
lacks the power to resist temptations and baser < 
impulses, and will fall an easy prey to the evil ' 
influences around him which are ever ready to 
pounce on him and tear him to pieces. ' 

In the U.S.A., evidence of ability of the- 
student to pursue higher studies is evaluated in 
many ways. Harvard University, for example, 
takes into account the applicant’s undergraduate 
record, his work in the subject in which he , 
wishes to continue his graduate studies, confi- ' 
dential letters of recommendation submitted in' 
support of the application for admission, spe¬ 
cially those from the teachers who have ins¬ 
tructed him in the subject, information obtained 1 , 
from interviews, membership in honorary socie*' 
ties, distinctions and honours with which his- 
undergraduate degree was awarded ; extra-curri¬ 
cular activities ; and practical experience in his 
proposed subject, where relevant. Other Univer¬ 
sities* with minor differences,—some use intelli¬ 
gence, aptitude anil achievement tests—follow 
the same systematic procedures. If the Univer¬ 
sities in the U.S.A. have been able consistently 
to maintain and uphold high standards and. 
traditions it owes, not a little, to this strict 
adherence to procedures more than to anything 
else. 


INDIAN FARMS' PACKAGE PROGRAMME BACKS DEFENCE 

PREPAREDNESS 


Two years ago the Government of 
India took the seemingly unusual step of 
undertaking to “enrich,” agriculturally, 
seven districts in the country already richly 
endowed with Nature’s bounties. 


• * t s 
t 



A Slialiabad farmer, with his I arm Plan, 
standing in his rich paddy field. 


Tanjore and West Godavari in the South, 
Shahabad in Bihar, Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh, Aligarh in Uttar Pradesh, Pali m 
Rajasthan and Ludhiana in Pujab were 
well-known as granaries catering to the 
needs of their own and neighbouring 
‘States. These were selected for “Package” 
treatment. 


Why were prosperous districts chosen ? 
The reason is simple—to “maximise ’ agri¬ 
cultural production by making available to 
farmers all their requirements and supplies 
and services at the right time and in ade¬ 
quate quantities. 

The starting point of the Package 
Programme, short for Intensive Apricultural 
District Programme, was the Production 
Plan drawn up in consultation with the 
cultivator himself. This took note of the 
increase in production that was feasible on 
the individual farmer’s land and the 
quantity of fertilizers, improved seeds, green 
manure, insecticides required to achieve, it; 
also, the amount of financial credit needed. 
After local scrutiny, the credit, partly in 
kind and partly in cash, was advanced by 
the Central Co-operative Bank. 

Allowing for individual initiative, every 
effort was made by the extension statT to 
persuade the farmers to lend their land to 
“Package” treatment. Composite demon¬ 
strations were laid out in all the seven dis- 
trics on a larger scale. 



Alpod threshers with “package” cultivators 
in the district of Aligarh. 
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The Programme, launched in collabora¬ 
tion with the Ford Foundation envisages a 
fifty to sixty per cent rise in production 
in the selected disricts by the end of the 
Third Plan as against a 31.5 per cent 
additional output for the country as a 
whole. Striking increases in production 
hare been achieved on demonstration 
plots in some districts. In Shahabad, the 
percentage increase rose from 49 to 244 
while in West Godavari the additional out¬ 
put was 83%. 

♦ 

Out of the ultimate target of 140 blocks 
in the seven districts, 115 blocks have already 
switched over to the Programme. The culti¬ 
vated area has increased sevenfold from 
‘approximately 3 lakhs acres in 1900-61 to 
over 22 lakhs acres now. Experts estimate 
that fertilizers and manures add 30 to 50% 
to the present production and improved 
seeds contribute another 5 to 15',;. Consider¬ 
able expansion in fertilizer demand has 
taken place in the Package districts. Within 
a year from 1960-61 nitrogenous fertilziers 
consumption, in terms of ammonium sul¬ 
phate, rose from 54,000 tons to 90,000 tons 
and phosphatic fertilizers from 19,500 tons 
to 42,000 tons. 

Encouraged by this success, the Centre 
has extended the Package Programme to 
Mandya (Mysore); Pal ghat and Alleppey 
(Kerala); Samblpur (Orissa) and Surat 
(Gujarat) from the Kharif season of 1962. 
Burdwan district (West Bengal) launched 
the Programme from the current Rabi. 
season. Two other districts, Bhandara 
(Maharashtra) and Cachar (Assam) and six 
blocks in Jammu and Kashmir will enter 
the “operational” phase from thhe Kharif 
of next year. 

The warm-hearted response of “the little 
man behind the plough” from Tanjore to 
Ludhiana bears out the success of the 
Programme. In the first year of the Project 
itself, in Kivalur, Tanjore, Panchayat Union 
Chairman Shanmugha Sundaram reported 
a 10% increase in foodgrain production. 
He himself secured the first prize in the 
State Crop Competition with his 8,430- 
pound crop of paddy in an acre. 


Jairam Tiwari of Bishanpura in ShaHa-;. 
bad, Bihar, has a similar story to narrate/ 
He harvested 26 maunds of paddy as against/ 
30 maunds a year earlier, and 300 maunds/ 
of potatoes as against 100 maunds yielded^ 
earlier. 

Further west, Bhoop Singh, a sturdy/ 
scion of the soil from village Chauma iligj 
Alighar, is almost ecstatic in his praise fot’rjj 
the “Package” deal. “I have been able |d’$f 
produce 37 maunds of maize per acre 
against the usual 17 maunds,” he say$,k 
lie has grown American cotton, too-—a/ 
bumper crop, the plants loaded with heavy ;’ 
balls breaking out. into snowy Huffy cottony- 
“Maize and cotton, these will enable me toy, 
earn a net profit of Rs. 4,000 this year,”'’’ 
Bhoop Singh says. 



Bumper harvest in the “package” district 
of West Godavari. 


It is not smooth sailing, however, at/ 
all stages. Rajagopalan from Kuttalsm/ 
Block in Tanjore reports co-ryots tried to., 
to dissuade him from taking the Extension/ 
Officer’s advice and growing a new variety/ 
of paddy. Neighbours remarked “We told 
you so” when the new crop did not look sob 
good in the beginning. Later the new variety, 
more than made up and grew faster before 
the flowering stage. With a converet’s teal, 
the co-ryots came to Rajagopalan’s theshing- 
floor for the new paddy seed. • 
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Operations in progress in the “package” 
district of Ludhiana. 


The present emergency has acted as a As a revitalising force I.A.D.P. has many 
spurt to^ the activities in the “Package” facets. It has for instance, lent substance 
areas, banners there have already put in to the long time cry of “The Educated—Back 
their "extra” effort bringing under the to the Land”. It tends to make agriculture 
plough every available bit of land. They as attractive as other vocations. A case in 
are fully aware that the emergency has point is that of two of the three sons of 
transformed the realisation of targets from Kishan Singh, last year’s winner of the 
a desirable objective into a “must”. The first prize in the Punjab State Cron Compe- 
words “All of us here realise that it is our tition. Graduates of the Punjab University, 
duty to work hard and produce more, so these young men have taken to scientific 
that our country is not short of food at this modern agriculture in their home village 
critical juncture,” often heard in these dis- Jandiali. 
tricts, echo this sentiment. 




MODERN REVIEW FIFTY-THREE YEARS AGO 


Transvaal Indians 

w 

We Asiatics are too apt to practice the 
policy of ‘live and let live.’ It will be long, 
perhaps, before we realise instinctively 
that a man owes a duty to the place and 
the community where he dwells, which 
can only be fulfilled by the exercise of 
full, political powers and responsibilities. 
We are contented simply to let alone. To 
live in peace is, we imagine, the same thing 
as td be free. But the difference is writ 
large, for all of us to understand, in the 
humiliating dispute that has arisen in 
South Africa. If our people there had long 
ago demanded and insisted upon full citi¬ 
zenship, if they had voiced loud and vigo¬ 
rous opinions on every question that con¬ 
cerned the public interest, it is very difficult 
to see how their bullying fellow-citizens 
could have ventured to combine, for the 
overt purpose of chivvying them out of the 
Colony as mere intruders and interlopers. 
They do not venture to propose such a 
course with regard to Danes or Norwegians, 
or Swiss, though these are not members of 
races that form powerful factors in the 
concert of Europe. No Danes, Norwegians 
and Swiss become organic parts of the 
democracy of the Transvaal, immediately 
on their arrival in the colony. They never 
forget that a man, being a political animal, 
has a political duty, must play a political 
part, must breathe the air of responsibility, 
and must stand prepared with his own 
right arm to protect his women and his 
home, conscious of himself as a free man 
among free men. On these terms a mail can 
walk free, even amongst a foreign people. 

However woefully defective as we 
Asiatics may be, in the political sense, we 
make up for this by an added sensitiveness 
in racial matters. And our racial sensitiveness 

has been invaded in the Transvaal.!. 

The Hindu, the Arab the Chinese and the 
Persian, with all our traditions and all our 
pride, are not good enough for a place in a 
common-wealth' of persons whose ancestors 

9 


ran about in the forests, painted blue, at a 
time when our forefathers were creating 
systems of philosophy, building the empire^ 
that have made the world as we know it 
to-day ! At last the blood of the Transvaal 
Indians is up. They have received an insul| 
that they understand. They are denied the 
one right that they appreciate—the right of 
peace and social courtesy. They prepare for 
struggle. 

The idea of retaliation at last occurs to 
Indians of South Africa. There is just one 
direction in which an active policy might 
be fruitful. Could the supply of Indian 
labour to the mines of South Africa be 
stopped ? By all means, this ought to be : 
done, not only for the sake of the Transvaal 
Indians, but for the sake of the poor labour¬ 
ers themselves. It is rather interesting to 
see the self-satisfaction of modern peoples 
over the supposed abolition of slavery. One 
would like to cross-examine a few of their, 
leaders as to the difference between the 
slavery of the Confederate States of America 
before the War, and the coolie system in 
the British empire to-day. On which side 
will the balance of morality incline 

As to the future of the arrogant and 
unjust colnoy that has striven so consistently 
to cast them forth, what shall we say ? Are 
gpld and diamonds any substitute for spiri¬ 
tuality and human kindness, and higher 
civilization ? A more terrible curse could 
not be pronounced on South Africa than. 
that she may have to lie on the bed that 
she herself has made. 

(“Modern Review," January, 1910). 

The New Press Act 

The administration of the new Press 
Act has now reached Calcutta. The 
nationalist organs knoyvs as the Dharma and 
Karmayogin and an obscure printing press 
in the business quarters of the city, ha^p 
been the first objects of administrative 
energy. The Bengali paper has been 
broken up by the refusal of or it* managers 
to pay the deposit of Rs. 2,000 which was 
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demanded. The fate of the Karmayogin, 
however, as an English publication, will 
depend on the results of a trial, on a charge 
of sedition, with regard to a definite article 
printed last Christmas day. Other prosecu¬ 
tions arc rumoured as pending. 

In London the Indian Civil Rights Com¬ 
mittee have addressed a strong carefully 
worded protest to the Secretary of State, 
pointing out that legislation of this descrip¬ 
tion ought at most to be of a strictly tempo¬ 
rary character and should bear its temporary 
character on its face. The same question 
was brought forward in the Viceregal 
Council at Calcutta by Mr. Gokhale, in the 
debate which attended the introduction of 
the Bill. 

For our own part, the point that strikes 
us as all important, is the spirit of states¬ 
manship and self-restraint with which a 
law like this is put into force. Supposing 
that an emergency-measure seems, for one 
reason or another, overwhelmingly desira¬ 
ble, is it in the interest of the Govern¬ 
ment to point its new cannon at every 
mosquito ? Is it wiser to show the 
world that even when armed with extra¬ 
ordinary powers it can be trusted to 
practice justice and moderation, or that it 
will take advantage of its position to the 
utmost for the suppression of all who differ 

from it, in whatever degree ?-But laying 

these aside, and basing the enquiry on mere 
expediency, can there be any doubt as to 
the answer ? 

It is a well known fact, observed in 
many sciences, that a force of aggression 
always ends in creating an equal force of 
resistance. We impart our own strength to 
the man we fight. A gibe by Pope is all that 
remains, to preserve to posterity the name 
of a certain English Poet laureate. But this 
is a law which should be the special case 
of legislators to avoid. Even today, it is the 
restlessness and ubiquitous attentions of the 
police that give point and edge to each 
chance, so that our youths take fire, from 
sentences that were truisms and platitudes 
to our fathers. They would be wise if they 
could recognize this and cease to pursue the 
frank and manly critic down the steep path 
at whose bottom he may become the mani¬ 
pulator 0 / a secret press. 


Self-Education 

0 

We have to educate ourselves, both as 
individuals and as a people. We have come 
to understand that the revolutionary cycle is 
concerned, no longer for us, with the family, 
but with the nation, the civic life and the 
national ideal. Taking the culture of the 
family as it stands, we must be prepared to 
turn our backs altogether upon it, sacrifice its 
sweetness and abandon its ties if need be, for 
the service of those larger and more potenl. 
unities whose voices now call us. How many 
of us are willing to yield one member of 
our home-circle to the task of national 
education ? A man’s life to become that ot 
one without a home ? A woman’s life to be 
that of school-mother to village children ? 
Only by such methods and such sacrifices, 
can the problem be worked out. 

But there is also our individual education 
to be achieved. We have to pass from one 
form of consciousness to another. A nation 
has to do this. Mighty births demand gigantic 
heroes. The seat of the struggle is the indi¬ 
vidual soul. Here we must understand that 
all the subjects learnt in School or College 
are only means of education, weapons, tools, 
elements. The end of culture, self-develop¬ 
ment, is arrived at by the thought-habits 
which we follow, with the aid and enlighten¬ 
ment of all these means. It is absorption in 
the problems of science, scientific curiosity, 
scientific interest, scientific saturation, that 
makes a man of science. At the same time, 
all these alone, unless he has also the means 
of knowing all that has been discovered by 
others—will not suffice of themselves to 
qualify him. But when he has mastered what 
is known, it is the energy of his own 
thought and observation working in advance 
of the accumulations of others that can 
alone make him competent to add to human 
knowledge. It is not what he learnt, but the 
use to which he puts what he has learnt, 
that really makes him efficient. 

In the same way, it will be a constant 
putting of the country first that will make 
a man an effective nationalist. History, 
Geography and Science are only his mental 
tools or furnishings. Without these forms of 
training he cannot do. Yet they are only the 
beginning. The idea of India must become a 
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mode of thought, a sort of mental atmos¬ 
phere, breathed in an out with every 
movement. India must be the motive of 
every decision, in preference to our peronal 
happiness. The good of India must be the 
goal of our each act, each effort, great or 
small. Education requires first the many 
influences, than the one. We have a hundred 
school masters, but only a single guru. Both 
stages are necessary. Men who are not accus¬ 
tomed to the universalising atmosphere of 
a single dominant thought, cannot hold 
their own in the world as educated men, no 
matter what schooling they have had. It is 
•this which stamps most minds—Europeans 
to the full as much as Indian—as those of 
school boys. A man must have some cause 
to which he is devoted. He must catch the 
fluttering of the banner above him with 
every turn of his head. Absolute self- 
surrender to something greater than ourself 
is essential to fulness of cultuie. Even a 
glorified self-interest, as in the case of the 
late Cecil Rjiodes for instance, as well as 
others who might be names, may by the 
unity of thought which it induces, create an 
illusive appearance of culture. This is really, 
however, spurious. Culture, like other human 
products, is above all, moral, and demands 
consecration and self-effacement. The 
ancient Indian mode of training is full of 
the means of the realisation of this. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to dilate on the 
process. Only by following it, however, 
we may rest assured, only by accomplish¬ 
ing in our persons the transition from 
individual to national, can we so transform 
our country, that it shall appear in the eyes 
of the world as a nation of competent and 
cultivated men, adequate to the considera¬ 
tion of the problems of the age, and not as a 
crowd of Ignorant rustics, possessed by 
quaint terrors and still more fantastic hopes. 
No one may care to help us to this, but when 
we have helped ourselselves, all alike must 
render their respect. 

(The Modem Review, August, 1910) 

Indian Budget Debate 

According to custom the usual formality 
of a debate on the Indian Budget in the 
House of Commons was gone through last 


■month. From Reuter’s summary it woultlf 
seem to have been a tamer and less in£or«C; 
ming affair than even its predecessors^ 
inspite of the relieving feature of a larger.;, 
attendance of members and the moving of, SC 
resolution condemning repressive legislations^ 
in India. ... In the course of his speech MrPi 
Edwin Montagu, the Under-Secretary for# 
India, “dwelt on the complexity of politicals 
questions in India. The present problem^’ 
was to yoke a complex responsible system-' 
oi Government to the democratic system of. 1 ' 
Great Britain which yearly shows more and ' 
more determination to undertake the res¬ 
ponsibilities falling upon it.” 

That the British democracy takes an 
increasing interest in India is a good omen 
for both England and India. One, however, 
feels an irresistible desire to know to whom 
at present the Government of India is 
“responsible.” Responsibility implies control. 
The Government is not responsible to the 
people of India either theoretically or prac-. 
Ucally. It is theoretically controlled by 
Parliament, but in practice this control is^ 
not and cannot be exercised .... 

.... In this miserable world of ours 
what one party calls liberty another calls 
license, what one party calls effective 
criticism another calls sedition, what one 
party calls popular protection to industries, • 
another calls incitement to race-hatred, what 
one calls mischievous reaction another calls 
reform, and so forth. Great Britain claims 
that she has taught us to value free speech, 
a free" press and representative institutions. 

Is there in India “the right scope and oppor¬ 
tunity to act and think” according to that 
education ? 

(The Modern Review, August, 1910) 

A “Lingua Franca” for India 

The question of a lingua franca for 
India has been discussed off and on for 
some years past. It would certainly be a 
great advantage, if there were one language 
understood and spokdn all over India . . . 

Some English-knowing Indians think 
that English is already that language, 4t 
least it ought to be. But it is forgotten that 
after 150 years of British rule in India, out* 
of a popultaion of 293,414,906 persons, only 
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1,125,231 are literate in English. Deducting 
from this figure the 256,707 Europeans, 
Armenians and Eurasians living in India, 
we get 868,524 Indians as literate in English. 
Not quite one million out or three hundred 
millions ! And of these 9 lakhs the number 
of those who can express their needs or 
ideas in English with tolerable clearness and 
accuracy, must be very much smaller. So 
English cannot be our lingua franca, for at 
least a few centuries to come, by which 
time many unexpected things might happen. 

The deepest and most sincere utterance 
of a people cannot but be in their mother- 
tongue. Next to the mother-tongue, one 
which is closely allied in origin, genius and 
spirit is to be preferred. A people accepting 
a foreign language as their common langu¬ 
age cannot but become shallow in their 
character and devoid of originality. They 
cannot give to the world what God intended 
them to give. 

For all these reasons English canno; 
become the common language of India. But 
all the same we have to learn English for 
three reasons, (1) political, (2) commercial, 
(3) educational. 

(1) No such change in the political 
condition of India as would make the learn¬ 
ing of English politically unnecessary, is 
within sight. So no Indan language can, 
politically speaking, take the place ox 
English. 

(2) For commercial transactions with 
countries outside India, no Indian language 
is, of use. English is probably the * most 
widely used business language of the world. 

(3) The world's store of knowledge is 
not accessible to us through any Indian 
language. English, which we have to learn 
for olher reasons, is our gateway to the 
world’s knowledge too. 

For these reasons it is desirable to 
learn English. 

But as the majority or Indians do not 
or need not use English for political or 
commercial purposes, if they could acquire 
sufffieient knowledge xhrough the medium 
of any Indian tongue, and could also ex¬ 
change their ideas with other Indians 
through that tongue, that language would 
*stand the best chance of becoming the 
lingua franca of India. But at present no 


Indian vernacular satisfies these two condi¬ 
tions. Hindi in some form or other is the 
most widely spoken vernacular, but it is, 
far from being understood throughout India. 
Bengalee comes next in order as regards the 
number of those who speak or understand 
it. On the other hand Bengalee is certainly 
richer than Hindi in its literature and pro¬ 
bably richer in that respect than any other 
vernacular. It is also simple in its grammer 
and easy to learn. For these reasons, if any 
non-Bengalee Indian wishes to learn a verna¬ 
cular other than his own, Bengalee would 
give him a better and a quicker return for 
his time and energy than any other provin¬ 
cial vernacular. That more Bengalee books 
have been translated into other varnaculars 
than books in any of the latter is a proof of 
the superiority of modern Bengalee litera¬ 
ture. 

Let us run a friendly race, however, and 
the next twentyfive or fifty years may see 
some oilier vernacular outstripping all the 
rest. The Indian of the future will most 
probably be a bi-linguist. If so, what will 
bo his second language ? 

Or he may even be a tri-limguist. What 
then will be his second and third languages? 

We do not think any of the highly 
developed literary languages of India will 
be extinct within any measurable distance 
of time. The lingua franca if ever there be 
one, will be an additional acquisition, it will 
not oust these vernaculars. 

(The Modern Review, August, 1910) 

India, Lord Morley and Lord Minto 

Writing on Lord Morley’s India admi-j 
nistration, the Daily News of London says: 

“The Indian Councils Act with its very 
considerable foundations for reform was 
unpalatable enough to the bureaucratic 
school and the bureaucracy on the 
spot have done what they can to divert 
and prevert its carrying out. The liberal 
school, on the other hand, cannot but regret 
very sincerely his sanction of the deporta¬ 
tions and, no less, perhaps, his sanction of 
that very complete scheme of coercion which 
is now being carried out by the Government 
of India, and under which freedom of the 
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press, freedom of speech, right of public 
meetings, and the right of combination have 
completely disappeared.” * 

If, as the Daily News says, “freedom of 
the press,. freedom of speech, the right of 
public meeting” “have completely dis¬ 
appeared” from India or, to avoid any 
possible unconscious exaggeration, let us say 
disappered to a very great extent, in what 
light are we to take the newspaper estimates 
and eulogies of the Morlcy-Minto regime 
that we have been reading in the papers in 
India ? What are we to think of the adula¬ 
tory farewell addresses which have been 
helped upon Lord Minto ? 

• The exponents, in the press, of the 
Physical Force Extremists are now defunct 
. *. .^I’he organs of the academic Extremists 
have also disappeared: a more liberal 
administration than the Anglo-Indian bure¬ 
aucracy would have tolerated them. Re¬ 
pressive legislation has made the advanced 
wing of the Moderate party sing very small. 
The moderately Moderate papers still indulge 
in prayers tor the removal of grievances in 
the guide of criticism. The extremely mode¬ 
rate journalists alone dare to lay bare their 
hearts,—hearts on which the surgeon may 
find on a post-mortem examination the 
facsimile of the adored feet of Lord Morley 
and Minto as, to compare things profane to 
things sacred, the holy name of Rama was 
found on the heart of the monkey-general 
fianuman or, rather, as the breast of the 
God Vishnu bears the foot-print of the sage 
Bhrigu. 

So, taking the most charitable view of 
the case, we may say that it is only one 
side of the shield that has been presented 
to us. The other side has still to be presented 
to us. But who will present it to us ? 

It has been said that the repression- 
cum-conciliation policy has been a great 
success. Time will show. And much depends, 
too, on the meaning of the word success. 
We, who have had the privilege, the honour 
and the pleasure (we hope this is the correct 
phrase) to live under the progressive and 
benign rule of Lords Morley and Minto, 
cannot properly judge of its quality. 
Whether real success has been attained or 
not, silence is the sign of contentment or of 
fright. One party says “we have been con- 

10 


ciliated” it cannot be known with what 
sincerity or intelligence. And there is no 
other full articulate party .... As the 
fame of the Morley-Minto regime rests 
principally on the “Reform Scheme,” our 
remarks will be directed principally to 
the measure. The consideration of any 
human action, to be complete, must include 
both the motive and the deed. But we must 
not discuss the motives of Lord Morley or 
of the men on the spot. We shall neither 
take it lor granted that their motive was 
absolutely above reproach nor that they 
were bad. The first point to be considered 

is, does the Indian Councils Act with the 
Regulations more than outweigh “that 
very complete scheme of coercion which is 
now being carried out by the Government 
of India and under which freedom of tne 
press, freedom of speech and the right of 
public meeting and the right of combina¬ 
tion have completely disappeared ?” (What 
of these the people still enjoy, they enjoy 
by sufferance of the Executive and the 
Police and not by virtue of unassailable 
legal right). Gur deliberate opinion is that 

it, does not. The repressive measures have 
deprived us of more valuable and a greater 
number of elements of a free and progres¬ 
sive civic life than the Indian Councils Act 
has supplied us with. And this they have 
done unnecessarily too. 

The second point is has the “Reform 
Scheme” given us an embryonic form (lor 
a full-fledged one we must not, it seems, 
even dream of having) of a representative 
Assembly with legislative and administrative 
functions, controlling the executive and 
dealing with all questions wdiieh are limited 
in their scope to India—a representative 
assembly, that is to say, which will gradu¬ 
ally pave the way to a fully developed 
Parliamentary form of Government ? . 

The third point is, do the “Reforms” 
help or hinder the growth of an Indian 
nation, do they or do they not promote 
national solidarity ? The answer must go 
against the "Reforms.” 

The fourth point i*s, what have we gained 
by this Act ?—a theoretical admission th^t 
in the Provincial Councils there should be 
a non-official majority. We say theoretical 
because a considerable number qf the non- * 
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official members cannot but be of such a does not go so far. No patriotic Indian can 
type that their votes the officials are always endorse such a separatist proposal. Moslem 

sure of to gain their object.These are, or non-Moslem, whoever will agree to such 

as far as we can see, the chief gains. a proposal, will be acting the part of an 

The fifth point is what harm and wrong enemy to his own community as well as to 
has the Act done us ? (1) These Reforms the country at large. It is far better that for 
will prevent even the consideration of any some years a community should go unrepre- 
real reform for years to come. (2) Against sented owing to its educational backward- 
the practice and principle of representation ne ss or other cause, than that it should 
recognised in the most politically advanced obtain representation at the sacrifice of the 
countries, the Reform Scheme introduces prospects of ultimate national solidarity and 
the retrograde, reactionary and mischievous °f the principle of election of the fittest, 
principle of representation by classes and Again it is not true that, on the whole 
religious sects. . . . (3) The Scheme creates Mussalmans have not a fair representation 
a favoured class and humiliates all non- on local bodies. In some provinces it is 
Mussalmans by relegating them to the f air . >n some (in the United Provinces Re¬ 
position of an unimportant class who were instance) they have more than their fair 
conquered at first by the Mahommedans sUtrre, in some they are inadequately fepve- 
and then by the British, but who never rented,—of course in every case on the basis 
had any political or other greatness to boast of numerical strength. It would be best for 
of ... . (4) It falsifies history (5) It gives the Mussalmans, under these circumstances, to 
right to vote to very poorly qualified Mussal- try to gain their object by progress in eduea- 
man, but denies the right to non-Mussal- tion, capacity and non-sectarian public spirit 
mans possessed of very much higher qualifi- and patriotism than by following Mr. Amir 
cations and (6) it has driven a wedge be- Ali’s separatist policy. It will not do to 
tween class and class, particularly. Hindus play into the hands of the opponents of 
and Mussalmans Indian nationalism. 

(The Modern Review, December, 1910). The Gaekwad of Baroda said in a recent 

speech in London that the feelings between 
Sir William Wedderbum’s Mission of Hindu and Moslem in India were not really 
Conciliation so strained as they were represented to be. 

This observation is perfectly true. Among 
Sir William Wedderburn’s mission to the educated people party feeling has been 
bring about better feelings between Hindus fomented by the separatist policy and among 
and Mussalmans has the support of the Aga the uneducated, fanaticism, worked upon by 
Khan and Syed Amir Ali. The latter has designing men, produces “religious” riots, 
prepared a memorandum on the points on The normal relations between the two com- 
which, he thinks, both parties should agree, reunifies are not wanting in cordiality. We 
The last point mentioned by the Syed runs as ought not to allow any body, Hindu, Mussal- 
follows: " man or Christian, however exalted his posi- 

4 As the Mussalmans are in a minority tion, to destroy cordiality of feeling among 
and are often unable to secure, in spite us t° r an Y reason whatsoever, 
all good will, adequate representation on In this connection we quote below Mr. 
representative bodies, such as local and Wilfrid Sea wen Blunt’s letter written 
district boards and municipal corpora- owing to his absence from the farewell 
tions, recognition of their claims to com- banquet given to Sir W. Wedderburn in 
munal representation on a fair and London. It contains the soundest political 
equitable basis. advice to Indian Moslems. And as Mr.. 

Or in other words, there should be a Blunt is known to be one of their sincerest 
complete cleavage between Moslem and non- friends, we hope they will give it their 
Moslem from village unions up to the Vice- best consideration. 

regal Council. Even the Morley-Minto Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt wrote: ‘It 
Reform Scheme with its open favouritism would have given me the greatest pleasure 
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to do honour in any from to Sir Wiliam 
Wedderburn, and especially now that he is 
returning to India as President-elect of the 
National Congress. No Englishman, in 
my opinion, deserves so well of India, or 
has worked for her so persistently or so 
successfully. If I had been able to be pre¬ 
sent at your entertainment, I should have 
liked to have added my voice to those who 
seek to awaken the Mahommedan commu¬ 
nity of India to a sense of the necessity 
there is for them, if they would share the 
full advantages of* the coming self-govern- 
meijt of their country, to hold aloof no 
longer from the Congress movement, which 
has already obtained so much in the direc¬ 
tion of freedom from foreign domination, 
and which in the near future will certainly 
obtain for India more. Their abstention 
twenty years ago may have been then ex¬ 
cusable in view, of the attitude of their 
fellow-Moslems in Turkey, Persia and Egypt 
who have all declared themselves in favour 
of free institutions ; a persistence in that 
abstention can hardly be other than un¬ 
worthy and unwise.’ 

(The Modern Review, January 1911) 

Sir William Wedderburn’s Presidential 
Address 

The tone of Sir W. Wedderburn’s presi¬ 
dential address at the last Congress was 
unexceptionable. A few points in his 
speech, however, require some comments. 
He said that the King-Emperor Edward’s 
promise of the “steady obliteration of race 
distinctions in making appointments to 
high office” has been given effect to by Lord 
Morley’s appointment of Indians to his own 
Council and to the Executive Councils of 
the Viceroy and the Local Governments. 
That these appointments have been made is 
true, and it is not necessary to underesti¬ 
mate their value. But the point is, whether 
of the total number of high appointments 
already existing or being continually creat¬ 
ed, the Indian share has remained the 
same, has increased, or has decreased ? 
Will any body in a position to do so call for 
or prepare a return ? We have misgivings 
on the subject. We find an uninterrupted 


stream of raw British graduates being 
appointed to the Indian Educational Service 
week after week, the only exception being 
the appointment of Babu Rajendra Nath 
Sen to a Chair in the Sibpore Engineering 
College. 

Sir W. Wedderburn seems to think that 
the Extremist propaganda and methods have 
produced nothing but crime and suffering, 
which, of course, every sane man must 
condemn and deplore. But we think it is 
worth investigating whether the presence 
ol' the Extremists in the country did not 
give rise to or at least stimulate the desire, 
of the Government to rally the moderates 
(Lord Morley’s phrase) by reforms and 
concessions. It would seem that though the 
Extremists have themselves suffered, their 
wickedness and excesses have obliged the 
Government to appreciate the worth of the 
Moderates hitherto pining away in the cold 
shade of neglect. Another indirect result has 
been a thorough discussion of what ought 
to be the political ideal of India. A third 
indirect result is the conviction produced 
even in the minds of the Extremists them¬ 
selves that they cannot make India indepen¬ 
dent by physical force .... We only want 
men to think on the subject. 

Sir William advocated the doing of 
Congress work by united effort. The three 
divisions of this work are, according to him : 
(1) Constructive work in India, educating 
and organizing public opinion; (2) Repre¬ 
sentations to the Government of India 
regarding proposed reforms ; and (3) Pro¬ 
paganda in England. . . . 

We are not blind to the fact that 
under present conditions, produced by the 
repressive laws regarding the press and 
public speaking and by the methods of the 
secret police, it has become very difficult 
and risky to do any political preaching 
among our countrymen. In England you are 
free to work on constitutional lines, so long 
as you can spend money to obtain the 
services of lecturers, writers, etc. This 
would, perhaps, necessitate our confining 
our attention to the work in England for 
the time being. • 

(The Modern Review, February, 1911) 
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>ascd on Keynesian Economics. And the flowing from growing monopoly capitalism 
iourec of Keynesian Theory is the Great did not obtain markets because of capita- 
lepression of the thirties. This depression hst exploitation on the one hand and con- 
s the culmination of long standing dis- centralion of wealth on the other, and thus 
.‘quilibrium between demand and supply, disequilibrium between the demand and 
The disequilibrium gradually brings into supply became acute. Hence Keynes suggests 
ixistence the acute problem of unemploy- .that the State should step in with a pr5- 
nent. This disequilibrium results from gramme of public works and public invest- 
iconomic inequality and economic inequa- ment to act as a third force to fill up the 
ity is a characteristic of an unbridled gap between the two forces, demand ana 
:apitalisl economy. And threfore, if capita- supply. 

ism is to survive, it must adopt the Keynes took these crises as short term 
wlicy of public investments and a suitable rnes an “d thus suggested short run measures 
axation policy to eliminate economic in- tu f ace the crises. But Hansen following 
equality. This in brief is the approach ot Keynes gave a long theory of stagnation. 
Keynes to economic crises and how to ] 3 Ul un like classical economists he was opti- 
.’orestal them. Keynes feels that the Say’s „,istic about the future of the capitalists 
Law has become obsolete in these days of economy/ Dr. Higgins wrote about him: 
economics of monopolistic concentration. <q] e presented the bright vision of a stable 
Say’s idea of the automatic establishment yet growing capitalist economy and argued 
of equilibrium between demand and supply j )n iy that the achievement " of such an 
through the interaction between free and economy required appropriate monetary and 
competitive forces of demand and supply )K ca i policies.” Though optimist as he 
proved a ‘boomerang’ to Say’ himself when was> Hansen did not look to the other side 
in the latter part of the 19th century a mild 0 f the problem. And this was the aspect, 
economic crisis look place in European on th e one hand, of the accumulation of 
Economy through the maladjustment of huge production potential in the hands of 
demand and supply resulting from the the capitalist world after the Second World 
grew'h of monopolistic concentration in War and, on the other, the contracted 
the capitalistic economy. At this time the markets and the field of investment of this 
State took resort to the passing of some huge productivity due to the rise of nation- 
labour legislations some sort of Antitrust a ij s t states in the East resulting from th6 
measures with a view to creating an environ- abolition of colonialism. Harrod-Domar 
ment where equilibrium between demand realised this problem. Two events have 
and supply would automatically be esta- influenced the modern theory of growth, 
blished. But the measures proved inade- One is the fear that since with the growth 
quale when because of the weakness of of income the propensity for saving has 
monopoly capitalism two Great World Wars increased enormously and the investment 
and the Great Depression of the 30’s in opportunities in the advanced capitalist 
between look place and showed that capita- countries are being exhausted, there is going 
lism of the 20th century can not survive to be stagnation in the near future. And 
without the help of the Third force re- the other is the international situation of 
presented by the State. Huge production conflict with communist countries as well 
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as with themselves, for the market has 
made imperative to think 'that without 
the possibility of continuous growth in 
these countries, capitalism would face its 
doom in the very near future. 

Keynesian Theory was related to the 
shorUrun and periodical economic crises 
inherent in Ihe capitalist economy. And 
the Post Keynesian economists developed 
their theory, relating to the long-run stag¬ 
nation in the economy which was based on 
the short-run theory of Keynes, and this 
new approach contributed to the rise of 
the ljiodern theory of Growth. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that this modern theory of 
growth is not applicable in cases of stagn¬ 
ation in the underdeveloped economy. 
However, it has been pointed out that 
the modern theory of growth is ihe outcome 
of the crisis and conlraditions of the 
present day capitalist-economy. The present 
day crisis of the capitalist economy has 
raised a pertinent question as to whether it 
L possible to laise income without creating 
long-run stagnation or inflation. 

Hansen’s theory of stagnation originated 
at the time of the Great Depression of the 
Thirties and the New Deal. According to 
Hansen m a matured capitalist economy 
net saving with full employment and invest¬ 
ment grows but full employment with net 
investment does not grow and hence the mal¬ 
adjustment. 

Whereas according to Harrod-Domar, 
Growth of capital is an important factor 
from the point of view of economic develop¬ 
ment and the investment of this capital has 
got two aspects ; both these are equally 
significant for * economic development. 
Herein lies the contribution of Harrod- 
Domar’s approach. Previous economists con¬ 
sidered the phenomenon from one aspect. 

Classical economists considered only the 
aspect of increased productive capacity and of 
the growth of capital and did not look to the 
demand side closely associated with it, 
although at that time the aspect of increased 
productive capacity was much more press¬ 
ing. Because, capitalism was at that time 
away from reaching its maturity and the 
condition of full employment within the re¬ 
sources of the economy as a whole was yet 
to be achieved and naturally, the problem 


of want of demand was not there; rather 
there was a tendency towards increased 
opportunities for employment through in¬ 
creased investment of capital. But the 
growth of the free and competitive capita¬ 
list economy resulted into the increased 
concentration of capital in few hands and 
growing economic inequality leading to a 
huge gap with vast production on the one 
hand and lack of purchasing power on the 
other and, thus, it was not possible to main¬ 
tain full equilibrium between demand and 
supply. 

And according to the Marxist School 
the inherent limitations of the capitalist 
economy was responsible for the failure on 
the pari of this economy to maintain equili¬ 
brium between demand and supply. In other 
words, the increasing urge to earn more and 
more profit-and the desire to have all the 
economic resources concentrated in few 
hands have been gradually deceiving the 
largest and the most active factor in the 
process of production. 

As a result, supply has been gradually 
denied of its demand because of the incre¬ 
ased impoverishment of the working class. 
Then the huge capital thus accumulated was 
being exported beyond the boundaries of the 
mother country to capital-deficient countries, 
with a view to earning more profits, But 
Ihe economic growth of these countries in 
Ihe twentieth century has led to the crisis 
of stagnation in the economy of those 
countries of matured capitalism. And thus 
in* Keynesian approach, stress has been laid* 
on the problem of want of sufficient effec¬ 
tive demand whereas, in that discussion the 
long run problem of increased productive 
capacity resulting from the increased invest¬ 
ment passed off unheeded. This is, perhaps, 
due to the fact that at the time of Keynes’s 
theory, this latter mentioned problem did 
not become so acute. But in the post Second 
World War era, rise of more communist 
countries and establishment of independent 
nationalist states in countries of Asia and 
Africa, have resulted into the contraction of 
markets of the capitalist industries of the 
developed countries. On the other hand, ift 
the latter countries, disequilibrium between . 
demand and supply became acute with the * 
growing economic inequality in the’ economy. 
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Hence Keynes alter the 30's depres¬ 
sion, warned the capitalist economies saying 
that one of the conditions of the survival of 
capitalism was to lessen the degree of 
economic inequality and thereby to keep 
the effective demand steady. Professor 
Domar, too, being afraid of the effect of the 
movement of capitalist economy said that 
excessive investment would decline with the 
excessive accumulation of capital and thus 
depression would result. Harrod and Domar 
therefore said, "This economy should move 
faster and faster to stay in the same place; 
otherwise it would slip downwards.” Accord¬ 
ing to Domar rise and expansion of mono¬ 
poly affects the improvement and modern¬ 
isation of techniques of production. And con¬ 
sequently opportunity of investment and 
employment decline rapidly. Thus commen¬ 
ces crises. 

Increased capital accumulation inevita¬ 
bly leads to crises in a capitalist economy 
because of the gradual shrinkage of the 
scope of their profitable investment in that 
economy and also due to contraction of the 
foreign markets with the growth of the 
economy of these countries. The principal 
theme of the Harrod Domar Theory is that 
the investment is the central point of steady 
growth because investment causes income 
and enhances productivity which further 
augments production or creates further 
employment and thus results into crises due 
to the limitation of the capitalist system to 
absorb these production forces or produc¬ 
tion. In other words, according to Harrod 
Domar model, it becomes impossible to 
maintain equilibrium between actual rate of 
growth and warranted rate of growth. Thus 
if Gn exceeds Gw inflation ensues and if 
vice versa, deflation takes place. 

In this way we see that the Post Keyne¬ 
sian long-run and dyamie theory follows 
from the Keynesian short-run static ap¬ 
proach to crises. 

Keynes’s warning against long-run dan¬ 
gerous reaction in the ‘laissez faire’ economy 
and Prof. Hansen’s stagnation thesis made 
the Post-Keynesian writers optimistic about 
tfie creation of a condition for dynamic 
v. growth with full employment but without 
* inflation. Sir Roy Harrod, the pupil of Lord 
Keynes, hence wrote, “To serve full-employ¬ 


ment in the short-period with regard to what 
may be necessary for securing a steady rate 
of progress, is short-sightedness !" (Towards 
a Dynamic Economics P-74) Domar, the 
pupil of Hansen worte : “My work on growth 
began in his (Hansen’s) class .... and an 
investigation of this puzzle (.Hansen’s 
theory of a constant rather than a rising 
income) .... led to other essays.” (Essays 
on the theory of Economic Growth). 

In Keynes’s Savings-Investment Theory 
creation of the static equilibrium condition 
with full employment but wthout positive 
rate oi production has been stated, 'l'his 
thesis of Keynes was the source of the 
Post Keynesian theory of dynamic and 
steady growth. 

Thus basing on Keynesian theory of short 
run savings-investment theory the post 
Keynesian writers began to study the possi¬ 
bility of the creation of condition of dynamic 
‘equilibrium with a positive fixed rate of 
production with full employment. Thus it 
is seen, the difference between the static 
equilibrium of Keynes and the Post Keyne¬ 
sian approach of long run equilibrium is 
only a step That is, if real income at full 
employment is to increase at the positive 
fixed rate of production, or productivity is to 
increase at the same rate of effective 
demand, in other words, if balance growth 
without inflation or deflation is to be 
attained, rate of investment and saving 
must be equal. This shows that the accele¬ 
ration principle of Keynesian savings-invest¬ 
ment theory has been added to that of income 
growth at the optimum rate. It may also be 
said that Prof. Domar has combined Keyne¬ 
sian multiplier principle with the classical 
production function in order to balance 
between demand and supply in a growing 
economy with full employment. 

In the Keynesian theory of short period 
condition of supply, has been regarded as 
static and an emphasis has been laid on the 
expenditure reducing or demand reducing 
aspect of the savings, whereas in the Post- 
Keynesian theory in contrast the capacity 
creating aspect of the investment and the 
resource releasing aspect of the savings has 
been greatly emphasied. And in this 
way, classical concept of these fundamental 
factors influencing the supply side in an ex- 
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panding economy has been revied. Because Reconstruction and Development.” According; 
the moment the condition of supply is in- to Keynes balancing of the propensity to , 
eluded in the discussion, the factors of save of the rich countries with the propen- 
capital accumulation, technological progress, sity to invest in the poor countries could, 
/f growth of population and other enterpre- bring maximum welfare to both. Keynes > 
nurial factors are to be cnosidered. How- was aware of the weakness and contradict, 
ever, Post Keynesian writers think differ- tion of present day capitalism and hence 
ently < from the classical writers. According he propounded that instead of the pre- 
to Post-Keynesian economists, for the sake vious system of laissez faire movement of I 
of balanced growth demand can not auto- capital, a planned investment of surplus 
matically adjust itself with changed condi- capital of rich capitalist countries in the, 
lions of forces of demand and supply. From poor countries would be able to steer the 
this point of view, Post Keynesian econo- rich countries away from crises. Dr. K. 
mists are fundamentally in agreement with Kurihara wrote “Instead of letting the 
the Keynes's opposition to Say’s theory of laissez faire international movement of capi- 
supfily .creating its own demand and thus tal determine the accidental development of 
maintaining equillibrium to entail a self- capitalpoor countries, or of letting the 
adjusting economy. Not only this, they colonial powers propitiate the unbalanced 
are also in agreement with Keynes's long growth of money crops (ie., rubber, sugar, 

" run policy i.e., the policy of cumulative coconut oil and other primary commodities 
saving through budgetary surplus via social and raw materials, entering the countries 
control and not of social ownership of the industrially underdeveloped) in the colo- 
means of production. nies, and dependent countries, Keynes wan- 

In the famous Keynes plan, Keynes's ted to see a World Bank extend develop- 
expressed views on the scope of apply- mental loans to the capital-poor coutries 
ing his savings-investment theory in the on a technical and-political basis.” 
work of post war reconstruction and deve- This reveals the real character of the 
lopment of the world and the desirability of Western Aid Policy in the underdveeloped 
* implementing such an application by the countries and the limitation of the modern 
establishment of an “International Bank lor theory of growth. 
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A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE : VIJAYANA- 
GAR. By Robert Sewell. Publication Division, 
Ministry of Information & Broadcasting. 
Delhi, 1962. Pp. 407. Rs. 4.50. 

The story of the rise and fall of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar is of surpassing 
interest to students of Indian history as it 
formed the largest and the most powerful 
Hindu empire at the beginning of the mediae¬ 
val (mis-called the Muslim) period of our 
annals. In fact, it fulfilled its great role as 
a bulwork of Hindu civilisation against 
militant Islam in the land to the south ol 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra rivers for 
nearly two centuries (c. 1336-1665 A.D.). 
The destruction of the capital city by the 
combined forces of the five Sultans of the 
Deccan, which was followed by the dramatic 
.collapse of the Empire, was so complete that 
its history has to be recovered in recent 
times by the patient labours of scholars, 
both Indian and European. In this process 
of recovery the lead was taken by R. Sewell, 
a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service from 1868 to 1884, and one of the 
recognised authorities on South Indian 
epigraphy and numismatics in his time. In 
the work under notice which originally 
appeared in 1900 he published the first 
English translation of two newly discovered 
Portuguese manuscripts deposited in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris and con¬ 
taining the most authentic account of the 
great Hindu empire by the two Portuguese 
chroniclers Domingos Paes and Fernao 
Nuniz. Furthermore, he first attempted a 


reconstruction of the history of the great 
Empire from its rise to its downfall under 
the first two dynasties and. its slight revival 
under the third dynasty. During the last 
sixty years Vijayanagar studies have been 
enriched by the researches of a number of 
Indian scholars among whom we may men¬ 
tion S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, K. A. N. 
Sastri, N. Venkalaramanayya and T. V. 
Mahalingam. But the history still remnms 
obscure at many points because of lh- 
scantiness and conflicting nature of the 
sources. Thus the work of Sewell still retains 
its high value as a source-book not only 
because it contains the only English transla¬ 
tion of the two Portuguese chronicles above- 
mentioned, but also because it poses many 
of the problems which have not been solved 
up to now. The National Book Trust whicti 
is sponsored by the Government of India 
has, therefore, been well advised in reprint¬ 
ing this work with all its valuable maps 
and plans and its appendices. These last 
contain succession-lists of kings of the three 
dynasties of Vijayanagar, genealogies of the 
Bahmani Sultans and their three most 
important successor dynasties of Bijapur, 
Golconda and Ahmadngar and a succession- 
list of Portuguese viceroys and governors of 
Goa from 1505 to 1568. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

UNDER THE SHELTER OF BAPU : By 
B&lavant Sinha. Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmcdabad-H. Pp. 227. Price Rs. 3.50 . 

This book was first published in Hindi is 



1956. The English garb of the book has been 
suitably abridged taking care that it loses nothing 
of its original value. * 

The author of this book was originally a 
soldier in the "British Indian Army who first heard 
about Mahatma Gandhi in 1919 and was finally 
attracted to this great personality and had asso¬ 
ciated with Bapuji for 25 years of his life. His 
life of gross iron was turned into pure gold by 
the touch of that Great Soul and these reminis¬ 
cences brings into broad relief the wonderful 
methods of Gandhiji to train up men and women 
for the national work of liberation which he 
undertook for his mother India and humanity. 
Many letters of Gandhiji have been given in tran¬ 
slation jvhich shows his minutest and deep insight 
ifftti"human nature. Here was a combination of 
mightiest intellect with softest of human heart full 
of kindness, sympathy and absolute dependence 
on God. 

The hook has been divided into 31 chapters 
and gives a lot of particulars of working of Sabar- 
mati Ashram and . Sevagram Ashram besides 
giving glimpses into the lives of many personalities 
and associates of Gandhiji. Acharya Vinova has 
written a foreword for this volume. 

DIALOGUES WITH THE GURU : Compiled 
by Mr, R. Krishnasuvrni Aiyar, Published by 
Chet ana Limited, Bombay. Pp. 181. Price Rs. 5.00. 

The hook is a record of the talks with His 
Holiness Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati Swaminatha 
(1092-1951) late Sankaraeharva of Srigari Matha 
The conversations took place between 1925 and 
1927. 

Altogether 12 talks are recorded in this book and 
each given in a separate chapter, viz., Hinduism, 
Modern Education, The Means of Happiness, Fate 
and Free-will. The Legal Profession, Marriage 
Reform, Religious Neutrality, Religious Propa¬ 
ganda, The Utility of God, The Sandhya Worship, 
True Devotion and The Advaita. 

The reader will find from these talks a univer¬ 
sal man loving ond guiding high and low, rieh and 
poor, learned and ignorant, Hindu and non-Hindu, 
sceptic and believer. 

Prof. Paul Masson-oursel of the Sorbonne, 
Paris, in his introduction to this book rightly 
says “this mammal, which places the purest tradi¬ 
tional knowledge within the grasp of modern 
Hindus should also be a matter of keen interest to 
India’s Western friends, for it is disseminations of 
this kind alone that can prevent its civilization, 
with its so rich past and so rich future, from 
foundering in a chaotic humanism.” 

We have no doubt readers of every walk of 
life will find in these talks a practical guide for 


the solution of their religions, as well as, SectiUf 
problems. 

TWO MEMORABLE TRIALS OF MAHAT ¬ 
MA GANDHI : Compiled and edited by Mr, Rv 
K. Prabhu. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmed* 
abad-lJ,. Pp- 86. Price Re. 1.25. v 

Gandhiji returned to his mothcrlond from 
South Africa in January 1915, and during the .' 
thirty-three years of life left to him he was thrice 
called upon to face regular trials before courts 
of law, first before a District Magistrate in 
Bihar, second, before a Bench of the Bombay 
High Court for contempt of court and, third, 
before the Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad for 
promoting “sedition.” 

The first case against him was withdrawn 
unconditionally and in the second case (March, 
1920), he was told that he would he pardoned . 
if he tendered apology to the court in terms v 
drafted by the court, but, Mahatinaji declined. : 
The Chief Justice and his two eolltagues severely 
reprimanded him and cautioned him as to hiS\ 
future conduct and Gandhiji viewed the result 
of the trial as “an almost complete vindication, 
of Civil Disobedience.” 

In the (bird (rial (March, 1922), the most 
memorable of all three trials, perhaps the moat 
memorable in the political history of India under 
British rub. barring that of Lokarnanva Tilak, 
with which tile judge himself likened it, in 
sentencing Gandhiji to a like Inin of imprison-., 
ment, namely, six years, as was awarded to the 
Lokamanya. 

Besides the obove Gandhiji had to undergo 
“detentions” without any trial whatsoever for 
short and long periods, in jails and other places 
five limes, the last being during World War II. 

, Mr? Prabhu has done, a service by present^' 
ing in these pages the landmarks of the struggle 
which tht Father of the Nation waged against the 
British Rulers of the day to win freedom for 
India. The hook is well documented and deserves 
•a wide circulation. 

A, B. Dutta 

WHITHER INDIA ? ... :A symposium. 
Published by S. Ramkriihnan, Executive Secretary, 
Varatya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, New Delhi. 

The book under review is a collection of some 
articles which appeared ifi Gandhi Marg, a quar¬ 
terly journal, devoted to promoting a study on 
Gandhi. Let me hope that sustained efforts, such sffe 
these will keep alive the idealism in some quar¬ 
ters. Today the picture is no happy one ; and one 
of the respected contributors has well{ said, ‘The 
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presentiments of Gandhi’s last days have become 
the fads of subsequent history. We find ourselves 
amidst a moral break down today. We have suffer¬ 
ed loss of character.’ For people, who are cate¬ 
gorically charged of ‘loss of character’ by their 
trusted brothers-in-failh, to indulge in stilted talks 
of ‘great human goal of social and economic 
equality’, etc., as Mr. Nehru has done is, to say 
the least of it; amusing. 

J. B. 

KANGRA PAINTING OF TIIE BHAGA- 
VATA I’UKANA : By M. S. Randhatm, D.S ., 
I.C.S., i>6 pages of text, 20 colour-plates aiul W 
monotones. Published by the National Museum 
of India, New Delhi, March, 1900. Price Rs. 20. 

Mr. Jlandhawa has added another feather 

to his cap and presented a group of new docu¬ 
ments for the students of the Kangra School. 
This new data is confined to one topic, namely, 
the illusliations of the Bhagavala Parana. This 
series of illustrations have been beautifully 
represented by 20 colour-plates on large scale and 
described in full page commentaries, with cita¬ 
tions of the text printed in nagari. It is, there¬ 
fore, a more valuable aid than a mere pictuie 
alburn though the pictures reproduced easily 
supersede the commentaries. The paintings fall 
into several groups—the most closely related are 
the plates 13 to 16, and evidently the best in the 
collection—in their lyrical charm. The author 
dates the whole collection between 1700 and 1006 
synchronising with Sansar Chand’s reign (1775- 
1823) which was cut off by the Gurkha invasion 
(1805-1800). Stylistically the plate XVII : Salva¬ 
tion of Sudarsan, which Archer had provisionally 
dated at 1785, is not in the full-fledged Kangia 
idiom, and may he of the earlier stage which 
Moti Chandra has classed as “Pre-Kangra.” It 
is unfortunate that no definite clue is available 
as to the date of these paintings or the names 
of the painters. On the evidence of Baden Powell, 
they are ascribed by guess work, to an artist 
named Purkshu, one of the Court artists of 
Sansar Chand. Excepting the common idiomatic 
conventions of the Kangra School,—there is no 
stylistic unity (excepting the plates 13 to 16) — 
on which the whole group could be assigned o 
one single painter, so divergent are the manners 
and mannerism of the specimens cited. One out¬ 
standing characteristic is the emphasis on drama¬ 
tising and story-telling at the expense of lyrical 
presentation. This is best demonstrated by the 
picture of quelling of Kalia Naga (Plate IX), 
which in its prosaic cinemotographic presenta¬ 
tion represents different stages of the gestures of 
Krishna, ap he dives into the pool. In this cheap 


stunt, the picture is miles behind th^ magnifi¬ 
cent and poignant presentation of the topic in 
the celebrated specimen in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Now York. But we need not quarrel 
about the uneven aesthetic merits of the diffe¬ 
rent pictures. This group of illustrations of the 
Bhagawata will he a great boon to our illiterate 
masses (80 per cent of our total population), to 
whom the teaching of the Bhagawata—whether 
in the original text, or in the vernacular version 
of the Prem-Sagara —are all but closed books. 
From this respect the Kangra illustrators of 
this great Vaishnava Saga throw a great chal¬ 
lenge to our celebrated commentator Sridhara 
Swami, who failed to make (he text accessible 
to those who can neither read Sanskrit or Hindi. 
Incidentally, this demonstrates, what valuable 
aids to education are provided by the products 
of our pictorial artists, as instruments of educa¬ 
tion, persistently neglected by our Ministers of 
Education. This hook should he in every school 
and college and bring knowledge without tears 
and fetch wisdom with delight. 

Surya Pratap Shah 

A great lover of art passses away 

On the 21st December last died, at the compara¬ 
tively young age of 19 years, a noted citizen of 
Varanashi, Sri Suryya Pratap Shah, son of the 
late Sitaram Shall, the well-known collector of 
Indian painting. In Free India, our new citizen¬ 
ship has called for many new qualifications of 
which the most important is the connoisseurship 
of art. And Surya Pratap Shah had developed 
as a great connoisseur of Moghul Painting of 
which the finest collction in India has been the 
family heirloom of the Shah family. T his young 
member of the family, whose death has been 
widely mourned, both in Varanashi and at Cal¬ 
cutta, had carefully studied the masterpieces in 
his family collection which he could critically 
understand and appreciate and could explain their 
beauty and significance as historical documents to 
many visitors, Indian and foreign, who frequently 
called at his house which, on account of these 
treasures, has been a great show-place in this 
famous city. And Suryya Pratap loved to welcome 
at his house any visitor who wished to see this 
collection. Citizens of Calcutta will remember 
with pleasure the great exhibition of Moghul 
Painting which he had arranged in February last 
at the Hall of the Academy of Fine Arts in colla¬ 
boration with Lady Ranu Mukherjee. For this 
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memorable exhibition, Suryya Pratap had com¬ 
piled an crueite and properly illustrated catalogue 
which will remain as a worthy rrtemorial of a 
great exhibition but which has a permanent value 
as a reliable guide to the study of Moghul Paint¬ 
ing for all times to come. In India, connoisseurs 
of art are not too many, and, for this reason 
alone,"the death of this young connoisseur of art 
has left a void in the public life of India which 
will be difficult to fill. It is our duty to record 
our cordial condolence to the members of the 
family of the deceased. 

0. C. Gangoly 

INDENTURE SYSTEM IN MAURI- 
lTt)S, 1837—1915 : Shri S. B. Mookcrji; Forma, 
A. _ 4- Mukhopadhyay. Calcutta, 1962. Price 
Rs. 6 only. 

India and Mauritius have been closely 
associated for more than a hundred years. Tin 
development of the island has depended upon 
the supply of Indian labour through the inden¬ 
ture system, specially during the period when 
the system was “at its peak” (1812-70). It is 
painful to think of the ill-treatment which the 
Indian immigrant had to put up with, and it is 
interesting to read about the “unofficial protec¬ 
tor of immigrants,” Adolf von Plevitz. who in 
U171 forwarded a petition signed by 9,410 
Indians and revealing in a lurid light the plight 
of Indian indentured labour. The prisons of the 
island were as bad as the mythical “Black Hole,” 
if not worse. But the scene has changed and 
indentured labour have laid down solid founda¬ 
tion for Mauritian prosperity. 

Two-thirds of the population of the island 
are now Indo-Mauritians. They are industrious 
and nearly a third of the area under sugar-cane 
is in Indian hands. They have entered the 
legislature. Young men of Indian origin have 
been coming to India for their higher education 
and also for contacting Tndia for inspiration 
from its cultural heritage. Shri Mookherji’s 
monograph, well-documented, should receive 
careful attention from those who are interested 
in the development of Indians outside India, not 
the least important aspect of Indiau nationalism. 

THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL : By H. P. Vaswani, 
P'23 Nanik Nivas , 91 Warden Road, Bombay-26. 
October, 1962. Price Rs. 6.00. 

A book for daily readings—consisting of a 
few of the author’s thoughts on what true life 
is, the true life which is also the beautiful life. 
Shri Vaswani has been a respected figure in 


literature, occupying a distinct niche, entranced 
by the music of'Krishna’s flute. Each day has * 
brief passage, and it is sometimes an anecdote 
drawn from various sources, sometimes a senti¬ 
ment or idea, beautifully expressed. The eternal 
quest goes on through life, and the writer’s mind 
is always tuned to this quest. 

The introduction, emphasising tapasya and 
yajna, has a distinct note of its own and it is 
self-contained. It gives unity to the daily read¬ 
ings and sets the book in motion. The printing 
and the get-up are excellent, making the whole 
thing look like a lovely present to those who are 
moving onward through life. 

P. R. Sen 

PRABAD-RATNAKAR (In Bengali) : By 
Professor Salyaranjan Sen. Orient Longmans Ltd,, 
17, Chiltaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-13. Price 
Rs. 16. 

Prabatl, in English, is proverb. To call it an 
adage, an English synonym of proverb, is to leave 
a sense of incompleteness. It is a short, pithy 
saying with the, flavour of an aphorism and whose 
validity in driving home its underlying meaning 
is obvious to even the casual. It lends piquancy 
to the style and reflects, someway or other, the 
spirit of the language. Ratnakar is a mine, as it 
were, of gems. The title of the, book has justified 
itself. The author has made a painstaking study 
of the proverbs that pass muster amongst the 
people who speak and write in Bengali. In a book 
of over 900 pages he covers the many-varie^ 
aspects of the social life of Bengal, and his md 
ner of presentation is cyclopaedic. Bengali 
literature of acknowledged depth and vitality 
all the richer by this dictionary of scintilating 
proverfce. 

* Jogcs C. Be 

“CHANDOGYA UPANISAD, SAMKHYA 
POINT OF V1SW” : By Dr. Anima Sen Gupta, 
M.A., Ph.D.. Reader in Philosophy. Krishna 
Chut Quarters, Patna University, Patna. Pub¬ 
lished by Monoranjan Sen, 65/6Moli Mahal, 
Kanpur. Price Rs. 8. 

This is the first lime that an original work 
of this kind has been produced by the. author, 
namely, the interpretation of the Sadvidya of the 
Chandogya Upanishad from Samkhya point o£ 
view. * 

Before this, the author, a scholarly senior 
teacher of the Patna University, produced aa 
valuable research work on “The evolution of th?'i 
Samkhya School of thought—which is a historical f 
study of the Samkhya system and which dispelled 
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many misunderstandings in the minds of the 
students of philosophy, bom out of a fragmen- 
tarj and incomplete study of this highly 
fasi irialing subject. 

Although tJu* leading Upanishodic ideas are 
in favour ol establishing monism or absolutism 
as final and ultimate, still the author who has 
studied seriously all Samkhja elements contends 
that thi! I panishads can he inteipreted from the 
point of view of the dualislie Samkhya as well, 
because the dualislie elements are forcefully 
prominent both in eailier and later Upanishads. 

The presentation being in English, it will 
he easy to appiociafc her woik which has been 
developed on the basis of original Sanskrit texts. 


For this reason there is no room for doubt 
about the originality of the book. 

In a preface of the hook Mr. Kedor Nath 
Ojha, Darshansagar, Senior Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy, Government Sanskrit Go'lege, Patna, 
rightly says, “This novel production relating to 
the philosophy of the Samkhya School will cer¬ 
tainly he an object of joy to those interested in 
Indian philosophy.” 

There is no doubt that the philosophers will 
prize this extremely valuable, reseoreh work as 
this i« the first attempt to provide the philoso¬ 
phical world with a Samkhya vision of the 
Ghandogya Upanishad. , 

B. M. T. 
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Indian Periodicals 


Export Promotion Measures 

Writing in the AICC Economic Review, 
under above caption, Shri P. C. Rawat 
says : 

At present, we are exporting only 6 per 
cent of our national income which is clear 
from the following table: 


Year 

Total value 

National 

Export 

Export 


of exports 

Income 

as r / r of 

Index 




N. In¬ 

1951-52 




come 

=100 

r95t)-51 

(In crores) 



596 

95 30 

6.3 

83 

1953-54 

526 

104 80 

5.0 

72 

1956-57 

614 

103 10 

5.4 

83 

1959-60 

639 

128 40 

5.0 

88 


This table shows that economic develop¬ 
ment of India, as indicated by the rise in 
the national income at constant prices, has 
not been accompanied by an expansion of 
exports. There are causes explaining the 
failure of the exports to rise at a rate which 
is more than proportionate to the growth of 
national income. They are : 

(1) Sharp income effect on the demand 
within the country for the expor¬ 
table consumer goods as well as 
raw materials. 

(2) The growth of money incomes in 
an inflationary situation creates 
market imperfections under which 
the producer finds it more profit¬ 
able to sell the goods within the 
country rather than export them. 

(3) Exports are hindered by rise in 
domestic cost because of inflationary 
situation. For example, rise in costs 
is likefy to be considerable, i»f 
wages constitute a large share of 
the total cost and if the wage- 
earners are members of strong 
trade unions. 

(4) Export efforts are also hampered 
by structural difficulties such as 
difficulties in getting capital and 
imported machinery. 

(5) Other factors over which the ex¬ 
porting country has little control, 
like genera^ decline in the world 
demand or increasing foreign com¬ 
petition. 


(6) Un-eoordinated approach of th£^ 
Government in its fiscal, taxation^ 
labour and population policies. 

Cost reduction would be an effective^ 
remedy. Besides this, improvement in the^ 
quality and finding alternative uses would;; 
also help to create demand in the changing:' 
situations. One could easily take the case of 
sugar. 

The Development Council of Sugar in 
India has estimated the probable consump-* 
tion of sugar in 1961-62 at 2.25 million tons 
but the actual production in 1960-61 came ; , 
to 3 million tons. There has thus been, 
created a problem of surplus which should : 
be exportable, but which cannot, easily bp y 
exported because of high cost of production.^ 

In the case of lea, domestic demand is 
increasing and there is strong competition*' 
abroad particularly in respect of certain 
qualities. Similarly the domestic demand of 1 ; 
cotton textiles, vegetable oils, oilseeds,, 
electrical goods and cement has greatly 
increased. 

Although not at the same rate as the 
world trade generally, Indian foreign trade 
has also been expanding. Thus between 
1955 and 1961, while the value of total world 
trade expanded by over 40 per cent, 
foreign trade increased by 37 per cent. But 
on the other side of the picture, there is*i& 
growing deficit on our balance of trade. 1 

In our Third Five Year Plan, we ha v e .] 
estimated the export earnings at Rs. 71 
crores, an average of Rs. 690 crores per 
year as compared to Rs. 645 crores in 1959-60. 
This will need an overhaul of the export 
system. 

Quality control is the foremost problem 
which requires immediate attention, for 
one bad commodity sold in the market 
neutralises the credit earned by a hundred 
good ones. So pre-shipment inspection is a 
pre-requisite for export promotion. Quality 
control is essential not only for export 
markets but home markets too. For if you 
can make money by producing second rate 
shoddy goods for the home market w 
strictly from a business view-point, shouM 
you manufacture first rate goods involving^ 
more labour and capital if the international 
prices are lower than home priiks ? 
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So it has been proposed to set up 500 
test houses to ensure good quality and 
specified specifications. They are subject to 
a quarterly inspection by the Government. 
A proposal is also being brought before the 
Board of Trade in respect of “quality 
control and inspection council of India.” 

Another difficulty which mars the incen¬ 
tives of exporters is the non-availability of 
funds. Banks are giving about 85 per cent to 
different exporters depending upon credit- 
worthiness of the exporter as far as the 
C. I. F. price is concerned. The exporter 
receives only international price advance. 
His money gels locked up for eight to nine 
months. There are developing countries of 
Africa and Asia where, perhaps, small-term 
deferred payments of 2 to 3 years may be 
necessary. The Mudaliar Committee has re¬ 
commended a revolving fund to finance 
industries 

The Export Risk Insurance Corporation 
already helps a great deal in export finance. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that Shri 
Shah has declared the establishment of 
Export Import Bank with a capital of Rs. 10 
crores. We have to follow the example of 
Japan where payment is arranged within 
7 days. 

Railway freight should be normal and 
shipping facilities should be available at 
competitive prices. In order to ensure quick 
transport of exportable goods, railways have 
7-on asked to introduce a system of fixing 
“For Export” labels on such consignments. 

Director of Movement Transport and 
Freight is also being appointed to look into 
the bottlenecks with respect to export. 

*’ Increasing consumption is regarded as 
one of the signs of development. In a 
developing economy consumption is almost 
equal to production. But we have to save 
some thing for export even at this crucial 
stage. 

Prices are touching high levels and 
inflationary situations are prevalent. Enhan¬ 
ced prices hamper exports. So it is essential 
to check internal consumption and prices. 

Market research is a very important 
aspect of export promotion. We have to ex¬ 
plore the possibilties of export on the one 
side and make them permanent on the other. 
The vicious circle of traditional items and 
traditional markets will have to be broken. 


In respect of underdeveloped countries, we 
have to find oijt their needs and tastes in 
order to make our goods saleable. 

For example, 98 per cent of world 
diamond, 55 per cent Gold, and 22 per cent 
copper and uranium is found in Africa. We 
have to find out the alternative uses of 
different commodities in the markets of 
Ghana, Egypt, Congo, Sudan and Algeria. 
Similarly there is a great scope in the 
South-East Asian countries for our products. 

There are more than 60,000 exporters 
in this country. Among them 30,000 are 
registered companies and firms. The mer¬ 
chant exporter is as integral and important 
a part as the manufacturing exporter, 
matter of fact, 60 per cent trade in different 
commodities in export today is handled by 
merchant exporters. So some scheme should 
be worked out to give incentives to these 
merchant exporters in an organised way. At 
present, a distinction is made between manu¬ 
facturers and merchant exporters and the 
previous record of export and import is 
taken into consideration for granting licences. 
This system may be eliminated so that 
every body has a free role in the task of 
foreign trade. 

It is essential that a rationalization 
scheme should be undertaken in the export¬ 
able products industries so that the cost of 
production may be reduced and wastes may 
be eliminated to make our industries compe¬ 
titive. We are modernizing textile mills 
and jute mills gradually. As a matter of 
fact, 87 per cent of the jute spinning section 
is already modernized. 

Preference in respect of foreign ex¬ 
change entitlement should be given to those 
industries which produce exportable goods. 

It is sometimes said that “we want a 
salesman who can sell a refrigerator to an 
Eskimo and we do not want a salesman who 
cannot sell a camel to an Arab.” Due to 
political and economic dependence, we re¬ 
mained a weak trading community. After 
independence we are trying to establish our 
own old prestige. A proposal to establish an 
Institute of International Trade is also under 
consideration of the Government which will 
receive young men between the ages 30-45 
who would be given training for speciali¬ 
zation in foreign trade regarding technology, 
salesmanship, marketing, etc. 



Foreign Periodicals 


BEHIND THE HIMALAYAN WAR 

Writing in the New Leader G. F. Hudson, 
Director of Far Eastern Studies, St. Antho¬ 
ny’s College, Oxford, says : 

Why have they done it ? This is per¬ 
haps the question most often being asked in 
the West about the Chinese encroachments 
on what Indians consider to be their right¬ 
ful national frontier, and about the extreme 
truculence Peking has shown in its dealings 
with New Delhi throughout the controversy 
over China’s territorial claims. For all the 
arensin dispute are mountainous tracts: 
••BitfieuMuninhabitcd, except for seasonal trans- 
humance like the Aksai Chin ; or peopled 
offly by primitive tribes, as in the North 
East Frontier Agency. None of the areas are 
known to have any real economic value and 
they seem to be poor prizes for policies 
which must incur the national enmity of 
India and pose the most painful dilemma 
even for Indian Communists. 

Ever since the Chinese Communists 
came to power, they have benefited from the 
sympathy and diplomatic support of Prime 
Minister Nehru’s India. This support has 
been based on the idea that both India and 
China have a common interest and outlook 
arising from a common experience of West¬ 
ern imperialism and common aspirations 
for a new world order. 

It has been India which over the years 
since 1949 has consistently pressed for the 
transfer of China’s seat in the United 
Nations from the Nationalist to the Commu¬ 
nist Government. It was India which in 
1950 urged negotiations on the basis of North 
Korea’s occupation of the greater part of 
South Korea, without any North Korean 
withdrawal from the territory seized by the 
invasion. And again, it was India which in 
the same year blocked Tibet’s appeal to the 
U.N. against Chinese aggression, and three 
years later concluded a treaty recognizing 
China’s sovereignty in Tibet without extract¬ 
ing in return any recognition of the Indo- 
Tibetan frontier where New Delhi believed 
it to be. 

It might be thought, therefore, that no 
nation outside the communist block would be 
regarded in Peking with so much considera¬ 
tion and gratitude as India. Yet over the 
last four years the Chinese Communists 
have gone out of their way to insult, provoke 
and estrange India in a manner that the 


actual frontier questions at issue do not 
seem adequate to explain. Although th,0’ 
boundary disputes are no doubt real enough, 
in themselves, they appear to have been 
used also as pretexts for a policy designed 
to humiliate India and destroy the prestige; 
of the present Indian Government. 

To understand why this should be so,, 
it is necessary to look at the contemporary 
situation in Asia apart from that confronta¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies which is taken for granted as 
the overriding theme of world affairs. We 
often speak of it as a conflict of East and 
West, but for Asians, Russia is really a 
Western power which has been intrusive in 
Asia no less than the United States, Britain 
or France. 

There is, from this angle of vision, a re- 
emergent Asia which stands in contrast both 
to Russia and the West, and there is a ques¬ 
tion of leadership and predominance in the 
new Asia. Japan aspired to that leader¬ 
ship, but suffered defeat in the last war 
and, although still far ahead of any other 
Asian country in industrial development, 
has not been an effective power factor since 
1945. Moreover, its close association with 
the West has precluded Japan’s having any 
strong influence in a continent of nationalist 
and socialist revolutionary ferment. f 

Consequently, it has been between Pek^ 
ing and New Delhi that the competition for 
leadership has come about. Both the Chined' 
Communist and Indian governments have 
claimed to be the champions of ar f v. 
imperialism and of a resurgent Asia ; both 
have raised the banners of national inde¬ 
pendence, of emancipation from Western 
tutelage and of- “socialism.” But the two 
regimes have nevertheless differed funda¬ 
mentally : China has copied the totalitarian 
political system of the Soviet Union; India, 
despite very adverse political and social 
conditions, has so far retained not only in 
form, but to a remarkable degree also in 
substance, the institutions of political demo¬ 
cracy, personal freedom and the rule of law. 

The competition »has been not merely 
one of rival states or even of rival personali¬ 
ties, but of two opposed ideologies. And 
this has not been cancelled out becauseN 
certain Indian leaders, in their recoil from 
Western tutelage, have adopted in world 
affairs a policy of neutralism wyiich has 
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often been slanted toward the Communists, and in' a direction where nuclear retaliation 
For Russia, whose primary political from the American Seventh Fleet need not 
concern is with Europe, and whose econo- be feared (as ft would be in any offensive 
mie level is far higher than that of any against Formosa), must have been irresis- 
Asian country except Japan, India has never tible. 

appeared as a rival. Indeed, for many years The Chinese Communists have been 
now Nehru’s Government has been regard- wary in slating their war aims. They have 
ed with benevolence by Moscow. Indian claimed that their drive across India’s 
neutralism has been considered an asset to northeastern frontier was in response to 
be exploited by Soviet foreign policy, parti- Indian “aggression.” They have also declar- 
cularly in the United Nations. Great cd, however, that the McMahon Line fron- 
troubte has been taken to influence India by tier no longer exists, so it must be assumed 
persuasion, flattery and economic aid. that they intend to hold on to as much of 
For China, whose primary political the territory of the Indian North East 
concern is with Asia and not with Europe, Frontier Agency as they can capture. Over 
and which is striving to advance from an and above this, it is likely that they hoty to 
economic level comparable to India’s, New inflict on India such blows as will demora 
Delhi is indeed a rival. Every gesture of lize and disintegrate the Indian State. Here 
friendship by the Soviet Union to India they may well be wrong in their expectation 
has only aggravated Chinese jealousy and —and every democrat in the Western world 
resentment. The friendly support India has must hope that they are. 
given Communist China counts for nothing It is the tendency of all Communists, 
in comparison with what Peking regards as and particularly, it seems, ,oi Chinese Com- 
India’s excessive influence among the “un- munists, to overdraw 7 on that inevitable 
committed” Afro-Asian countries, and the march of history which their doctrine leads 
fact that India can get economic aid from them to believe in, and to under-estimate 
both the West and Russia, while China has the resistance which their onslaughts will 
cut itself off from all Western aid and has evoke. Still, there is little doubt that Peking 
received far less than it expected from her has observed in detail the recent increase 
Communist allies. of strains and stresses in the Indian body 

The economic setbacks suffered by Com- politic, the looming struggle for the succes- 
munist China over the last three years have sion to Nehru's unique authority, the 
made matters even w r orse. If the Great growth of Tamil separation in the South, 
fceap Forward had gone according to plan, the unresolved conflict with Pakistan, the 
■■'•Peking would have been able triumphantly quarrel with Nepal, the wavering attitudes 
to point to the superiority of the Communist of Bhutan and Sikkim. Obviously it hopes 
'* system over India’s relatively modest pro- that all these troubles will be aggravated 
gram for achieving rapid result in economic for India by military defeat, 
progress. Instead the Great Leap’s notori- An India reduced to chaos and dissolu- 
* ous* failure has turned the account in favor tion could no longer be a rival to China, 
of India, which has been a great frustration and Mao Tse-tung’s Government could con¬ 
fer China. sole the Chinese people for their disappoint- 

But even with their disastrous record ments with the glory of a great military 
of policies which in domestic affairs have and political triumph over a foreign foe. 
brought grave economic dislocation, and Yet it is all a gamble, for nobody can know 
abroad have involved both enmity toward for certain how the Himalayan war will 
the United States and bitter quarrels with turn out. Since Mao started it, he was 
the Soviet Union, the rulers of China have bound to win the first round. But how 
one great asset—their Army. In numbers many rounds there will be and how it will 
of men under arms, it is the bigggest in the end he cannot decide by his own will alone, 
world, and though still lacking any nuclear The outcome will depend also on the 
capability, it is well equipped with conven- national unity and resolution of India, as 
tional weapons. The temptation to use this well as the degree of support it now re- 
Army against China’s principal Asian rival, ceives from the West. 

Editor— Kedar Nath Chatterji 

Printed and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 

120-2, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road, Calcutta-9. 
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The World 

Aparl from the uneasy state of aflairs on the 
Indian frontieis, there was very little worthy of 
consideration in World Affairs in the month of 
March. 

In the Arab World there was another revolu¬ 
tion. There was hardly a shot fired in this latest 
revolt l»y which the eighteen-month old govern¬ 
ment of Syria was toppled over and a new regime, 
friendly to the United Arab Republic Scheme of 
President Carnal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, was estab¬ 
lished. I he Syrians who always had Arab unity 
at heart have again turned favourably towards a 
Union of Arab States ranging—for the present— 
from Egypt to Iraq and Yemen on the Arabian 
Sea. 

Eighteen months ago, Syiia's ‘'strongman'’, 
General Abdel Karim Zahreddin. broke off the 
alliance with Egypt at a moment when there was 
a considerable amount of resentment amongst the 
peoples of Syria against the rigid economic con 
trols imposed on the Stale by the policy makers 
of Nasser’s Cabinet. Together with that there 
were agitators who aided Zahrcddin’s moves by 
protesting against the political and administrative 
set up of the United Arab Republic in which 
Egyptians predominated, being not only numeri¬ 
cally superior but being more well organized and 
disciplined. The cry against the conversion of 
Syria into a “satellite police State” brought 
about a quick severance of ties. Some force was 
used to take over controls from the Egyptian 
army units and the Egyptian civil administrators 
posted in Syria and for a time it seemed as if 


Nasser was going to crush the revolt by force. 
But Carnal Abdel Nasser chose the path of peace. 
“Shall Aral* fight Arab and shed his brother’s 
blood”? lie asked, and bis decision was in the 
negative. The sepaiation was accomplished vir¬ 
tually wi hout any fighting. And it seems that 
Nasser’s derision was wise. 

The new' regime in Syria, usheied in by 
Zahreddin with Na/.cm El-Koudsi as President, 
bad an uneasy time. There were three major and 
many minor conspiracies for overthrowing the 
new set-up as there was a \eiy considerable 
amount of fairly influential opinion amongst the 
public in favour of Arab unity and Nai 
generous acceptance of the popular verdict in’ 
Syiia against the continuance of union with 
Egypt, left a very large number of the more ad? 
vaneed political thinkers amongst the Syrians with 
a* sense of having erred. The Baulk (R< 
sauce) Paity amongst the Arabs of the “Middle 
East” are strongly in favour of an Union of all 
Arab States, ranging from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, but 
favours a loose federation without any dictator¬ 
ship. 

The revolt in the name of Arab unity in 
Iraq last month, with its blood-bath and a hectic 
w'eek of hunting out Knssem the Dictator's 
men, set the reaction against Zahreddin and 
El-Koudsi on the move k President Koudsi tried 
to stave-off the overthrow of his Government by 
offering to unite Syria with the new revolution¬ 
ary government of Iraq, hut there was no res^ 
ponse from Baghdad. Six Syrian Cabinet Minis* 
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levs resigned as they saw the shadow of a change¬ 
over coining near. The Baath Party refused to 
replace them with their own men. And on 
March *J S>rian Army officers seized power, 
proclaiming their dissatisfaction at the 19(31 
break with Egypt which had caused only suffer¬ 
ing to the people of Syria. The Army gave the 
reason behind the revolt as being the failure of 
those in power to carry out the aims of the 
people of Syiia and of showing no signs of even 
trying to do so. The aims ol the revolt were 
given in a proclamation. 

The proclamation said the revolt was 
staged ‘ to give effect to the following principles : 
first, the aim of the Army movement is to redress 
the direction of the Army to the right path ; 

“Secondly, the Army firmly believes in 
liberated Arab unity on a firm basis. Together 
with the people, the Aimy will act to secure this 
aim at the earliest possible time. 

“Thirdly, the Army has no intention of esta¬ 
blishing a military regime ; and 

“Fourthly, the Army will honour all under¬ 
takings and international agreements, as well as 
the U. N. Charter, the principles of the Bandung 
conference, positive neutralism, and co-operation 
with countries on a basis of equality.” 

The Revolutionary Command also said it 
aimed at co-opeialion with the CAR, Iraq, 
Algeria, the Yemen “and all liberated Arabs 
elsewhere.” 

* Observers in Beirut believe that Syria's 
relations with Jordan and Saudi Arabia will 
most likely be stiained. 

A 20 man Cabinet in which the Baath Party 
is strongly represented with the new • Premier, 
Isaiah El-Bitar at the head, is now in charge. The 
new Premier was formerly Foreign Minister of 
Syria. There are only two military men in the 
new Cabinet, it is leported. At the present there 
are negotiations still going on to settle the terms 
for the union with Egypt, Iraq, and Yemen, the 
last Stale having signified its assent to the 
scheme. 

In Yemen, Abdullah Sallal, the “Strong¬ 
man” in charge is still trying to consolidate his 
position—with the aid of large-scale military aid 
from Egypt. The royalist tribes, who are sup¬ 
ported by Saudi Arabia and Jordan, are still 
attempting to restore to the deposed Imam his 
lost domains, but so far with little success. 

The new Iraqui Government has come to 


terms with the Kurds who were in revolt against 
Kassem, and the people of Iraq may now have 
a breath of peace. 

The situation on our northern frontiers has 
.not changed either way since the Chinese with¬ 
drew along their unilateral plans to what they 
call “a line twenty kilometres behind the actual 
line of control” on a date also unilaterally 
selected by them. There have been the usual 
mendacious statements in notes—which have an 
ominous tone sometimes—as well as fabricated 
accusations levelled against us of violating 
Chinese territory or air-space. The newspapers 
are full of reports about massive concentrations 
of Chinese troops and about other warlike pre¬ 
parations. Pandit Nehru has also continued », llh 
bis warnings about the possibility—‘at anv mo¬ 
ment and at any point”—of an offensive being 
launchd by the Chinese. And on our side there 
ate occasional statements about our “prepara¬ 
tions’ for defence—mostly couched in vague 
terms and with lime schedules that seem to take 
it for granted that we have all the lime we might 
need and some more—despite the fact that a 
fully prepared and implacable enemy is at our 
thresholds ! 

Peace talks seem to he as far off as lief ore 
and the Colombo proposals have been virtually 
repudiated by the Chinese despite their assur¬ 
ances to the Colombo conference delegates who 
went to Peking to place the proposals and the 
explanations of the terms before the Chinese 
authorities. Thu Chinese now pretend that the 
explanations of the terms given to Litem at Peking 
were substantially different from those given to 
our authorities by the delegates. This statement 
of the Chinese has been refuted by the delegates 
and by the leader of the delegation, Mrs. 
Sirimavo Banderanaike. but the Chinese still 
maintain their stand. In short, there does not 
seem to he any chance of either Chinese in¬ 
transigence or the menace of Chinese aggression, 
abating in the near future. 

The people are being exhorted in India by 
our leaders not to slacken their efforts to 
meet the enemy’s challenge, but no directive is 
being given to the common citizen—except in the 
broadest and likewise vaguest of terms—as to 
how to help. The only positive gesture on the 
part of our highest executives has been in the 
demand for money—and gold—from the 

nationals of India, by way of taxes, direct and 



indirect and controls on gold. It is needless to 
say that these demands and controls have not 
enhanced the upsurge of spirit in the people. 
Indeed, on the contrary. ’ 

It is not, that the common citizen—from 
which term we would exclude the black-marketeer, 
the profiteer and other blood-sucking pels and 
proteges of our great ones—is unwilling to give 
to the limits of his resources, but he is unable 
to meet on the one hand the demands of the 
Finance Minister, which have gone up manyfolds 
in the case of the wage-earning middle-classes, 
and the limitless exactions of the profiteers and 
the black-marketeers. Our Ministry is quite clear 
regarding the demands and there is very little 
lufv ot' lny amelioration of the tax-demand, but 
it is very vague and vaccillating about the im¬ 
position of measures to control the rise of prices 
to unjustifiable levels and prices of the essen¬ 
tials of life are soaring as a result. 

The picture is anything but rosy, thanks to 
the way wc have of coupling gross inefficiency 
with all our plans, whether they are for developing 
the potentials of our land or for the utilization 
of the enthusiasm and energies of our peoples. 
Other countries and nations have learnt by 
experience the futility of asking the people to 
give of their best and to their uttermost unless 
the High Executives have a plan ready for the 
efficient protection of the same, people from 
being bled white by bloodsucking profiteers. 
The experience of those who planned thus and 
curried the plan through is ready and available 
to our great ones, if only they would ask for it, 
hut then our great ones know better—or so they 
think. 

There is also a Cold War of sorts on another 
Front on our hands, in the shape of Indo-Pakis- 
lani negotiations for a settlement of disputes. 
Four rounds of inconclusive talks have taken 
place already and a fifth round is proposed to 
be held at Karachi on and from April 22. The 
position at the end of the fourth round of talks, 
which were held at Calcutta from the 12th to the 
14th of March, was fairly well summarised by the 
Amrita Bazar Palrifra in its report which we 
append below : 

“Except for the decision to have further par¬ 
leys, nothing tangible is understood to have trans¬ 
pired in tlie Calcutta meeting to indicate any near 
settlement with regard to Kashmir. According to 
a conference source the gulf has not been nar¬ 


rowed down in any way. Their agreeing to meet 
again is described as the only achievement of the 
Calcutta deliberations. 

Though tbe^cohference’s progress in respect, 
of its main burden—Kashmir—has been assessed 
as ‘nil’, it is credited for broaching two other im* 
portant issues that vitally affect the relation be¬ 
tween the two countries. They relate to the un» 
authorised infiltration of Pak migrants into Tri¬ 
pura and Assam (which Pakistan describes as 
eviction of Indian Muslims) and unresolved bord¬ 
er disputes between India and Pakistan. These 
may not have any direct bearing on the Kashmir 
problem, yet their solution is considered to be 
very vital for both the countries as that would re¬ 
move the ‘irritating factor’ disturbing the accord. 

Both the Indian and Pakistani delegations are 
understood to have ageed that there should be 
separate Ministerial level talks to settle these 
problems. These talks, it is slated to have been 
agreed, need .not necessarily he conducted by the 
present leaders of delegations of the two coun¬ 
tries. Probably the Home Ministers or the Law 
Ministers of the two countries will take up the 
issues between them. Final decision in this re¬ 
gard, however, will have to he taken later as it re¬ 
quires ratification by both the Governments. The 
actual procedure to he adopted for those talks 
will also be decided then. 

The fourlh round of talks—held in Raj 
Bhawan’s historic Council Chamber since Tuesday 
—ended on Thursday night with differences b 
tween the two countries remaining almost where 
they were at the end of Karachi talks last month, ^ 
Informed sources made it clear that the approaches 
to the problem were as wide as before.” 

But, while Pakistan’s attitude has been rigfS 
and inflexible in its demands on India it has been 
pliable as putty vis-a-vis the Chinese ! The 
terms of the Sino-Pak pact as is being revealed 
slowly shows that Pakistan has given away 13,000 
sq. miles of Kashmir territory to the Chinese 
while retaining a slice of area under discussion. 
Pakistan has been generous, possibly because of 
two very significant considerations. Firstly, the 
territory belongs neither to China nor to Pakistan 
and secondly, the alternative would be to upset 
previously laid plans, which might have been 
drawn up with Chinese collaboration long before 
the present Indo-Chinese hostilities. There is reav 
son to suspect the existence of such plans, be- ) 
cause of the open statement—made at New Delhi ^ 
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sometime in 1958 to the best of our memory—by 
the Chinese Ambassador to India to the effect that 
India would have to face a war on two fronts, 
with China and Pakistan, in case of the dis¬ 
pute about frontier demarcations developing into 
hostilities. 

Pakistan, of course, is one of the famed for- 


Mahatma, but he was unique inasmuch as 
that there was neither arrogance nor fanatic¬ 
ism to taint or qualify his faith as was the 
case with almost all others amongst the 
dedicated and the faithful of the Gandhiites 
that attained eminence during freedom’s 
fight and after the liberation of India. 


tresses against Communist advance into the Near, 
Middle and South-East Asia, planned by Richard 
Nixon—who saw the possibilities dining a lightn¬ 
ing tour—and John Foster Dulles, and equipped 
by American aid, economic and military. She is 
indeed regarded as one of the main buttresses in 
the S.E.A.T.O. and CENTO fortifications. Rill 
eviden'.ly that does not entail any active opposi¬ 
tion to the Chinese advance into South-East Asia. 

Anyway the Sino-l’ak pact was beautifully 
timed and the terms were also very skilfully 
drawn. Even a considerable portion of Ladakh 
- which has never been in the occupation, legal 
or otherwise, of Pakistan—which forms part of 
the terrain over which the Indo-Chinese war has 
been going on. has been given away to China by 
Pukistan. Pandit Nehru lias called the whole thing 
“unfriendly”, which seems to he a grossly inade¬ 
quate term, Rut then Pandit Nehru is usually on 
his mildest and politest behaviour where Pakistan 
is concerned ! 

We wonder what new '‘unfriendly” move will 
be. posed by Pakistan before her long-suffering 
leighhour on the eve of the fifth round ? 

“Rajen Babu” 

On February 28th at 10-15 P.M. died 
^^jiri Rajendra Prasad, the first President of 
Tndia, at the Sadaquat Ashram in Patna. By 
his death India has lost the last of those true 
disciples of Gandhiji who attained promin¬ 
ence in the public eye. He belonged to that 
group of dedicated followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi who followed in the footsteps of 
their leader and preceptor unhesitatingly 
through all the trials and hazards that were 
part of the battle of India s freedom, and it 
was in the fitness of things that he was 
chosen to be the first President of our 
country after freedom had been attained. 
His devotion to the cause of freedom and 

liberation of the spirit of India, as 
/delineated by Gandhiji, was as true as that 
* of any other prominent follower of the 


He was born as the fifth and the young¬ 
est child of a well-to-do householder of a 
village of the Saran district in Behar, 
Mahadev Sahay by name, on the 3rd of 
December 1884. His education started 
under a maulavi and the first alphabet he 
learnt to read and write were in the Urdu 
script, as was customary amongst almo ct all 
Hindi speaking peoples until JVfaEaffna 
Gandhi advocated the cause of Hindi.. He 
became proficient in Urdu and Persian at 
on early age. Later he became acquainted 
with Hindi language and literature to some 
extent. He was admitted to the English 
School at Chhapra in the'lowest standard 
when ho was nine years of age. But he 
secured such high marks in the annual 
examination that the headmaster of the 
school, Babu Kshirode Chandra Royehow- 
dhury, gave him “double promotion.” Later 
he went to Patna and secured admission in 
the T. K. Ghosh School. 

When he was in the Fifth class and was 
only thirteen years of age, his father got him 
married to the young daughter of a Mukh- 
teer. Very soon after that event an elder 
brother brought back from Allahabad the 
word “Swadeshi,” and its meaning and 
significance made such an impression on 
young Rajendra Prasad that he started 
wearing India-made textiles from almost 
that, very day. 

Appearing at the Entrance examination 
of the Calcutta University from Patna, he 
secured the first place, for which he was 
awarded a scholarship of Rs. 20 per month 
and he gpt a further Rs. 1Q|- per month for 
standing first in English. This was the first 
occasion on which a non-Bengali student 
had secured the top place. In his autobio¬ 
graphy Rajendra Babu wrote that “the per¬ 
son most delighted at my achievement was 
my Bengali teacher, Rasiklal Roy, who pur¬ 
chased mangoes and sweets to celebrate the 
event and gave us a feast.” 



His college career continued in Calcutta, 
at the Presidency College and at the Eden 
Hindu Hostel. He had a brilliant career as 
a student and he came closely in touch with 
the “Swadeshi movement,” trough the politi¬ 
cal unrest that followed the partition of 
Bengal by Lord Curzon, and through coming 
in contact with the “Dawn Society” founded 
by the late Satish Chandra Mulcherji. 

After graduating with first class 
honours and later obtaining the first place 
in the M.A. examination—both from the 
Presidency College—he obtained his B.L. 
degree in 1910. At’first he took a teaching 
job #t Muzaffarpur, but a year later he came 
it: Calcutta to take up the profession of law 
at the Calcutta High Court. When the 
Patna High Court was established, he mov¬ 
ed on there and soon built up a large and 
lucrative practice. 

He had met Mr. Gokhale in 1910, when 
he had finished* his education, and was 
invited by him to join the “Servants of 
Tndia Society. ’ This meant giving up the 
career and the prospects that lay before him 
and his elder brother, who had brought 
him up after their father had died, refused 
permission. Accordingly. Rajen Babu sub¬ 
mitted to his cider brother’s decision, though 
he had written in a letter to his elder 
brother that he had no ambitions. He 
compromised by combining his extensive 
practice at the Bar with public work on a 
limited scale, his principal public activity 
being centred around the Patna Univer¬ 
sity which he wanted to free from the exces¬ 
sive official control that was excersised 
over it—and he succeeded in achieving that 
objective. 

But he was not happy in this compro¬ 
mise with his conscience. In his letter to 
his elder brother written in 1910, he had 

written “.those who know anything 

know very well that happiness comes not 
from without, but from within,” and further 
“Let us then not despise poverty. The 
greatest men of the World have been the 
poorest, at first the most persecuted and 
the most despised.” He had also written in 
that letter that his mode of living had 
become so simplified that he did not need 
“any special equipment of comfort.” 


In the midst of all these cross currents 
of thought and action, came Gandhiji in 
1919, and Rajendra Prasad shook off all his 
bonds and followed the Mahatma in ,th£ 
investigations regarding the trouble in the 
Champaran indigo plantations, which later 
led to the Satyagraha movement there. And- 
from then onwards he was one of the staum 
chest of the great and devoted band that 
followed the Mahatma. 

It is not possible to attempt even a short 
summary of his activities as a political leader 
and a worker for the welfare and uplift of 
the poor people of India, in these editorial 
columns. We can only give the high lights 
of his career. 

He became President of the Bihar 
P.C.C. in 1920 and a member of the Congress 
Working Committee two years later which 
position he retained till he was elected 
President of India in January 1950, except¬ 
ing for the short period when he and eleven 
others of the “Old Guard” resigned after 
the election of Subhas Chandra Bose as Com 
gress President for the second time. He 
went abroad for the first time in 1928 when, 
he went to England to see a friend’s case 
through in the Privy Council. He went to 
Vienna from London, to attend a no-war 
conference that was being held at a village 
near that city. In 1929 he went to Burme, 
in order to mediate for some tenants 
Kyatanga who complained that they wew& 
not getting a fair deal and appealed to him 
for help. His mediation proved helpful. 

Hg was imprisoned repeatedly but ill 
January 1934, while he was serving the* 
term of 15 months’ imprisonment given him 
in 1933, he was released in order to organize 
relief after the cataclysmic Bihar earth¬ 
quake. He was elected President of the 
Congress in the same year. In 1939 he had 
to occupy the same chair again when he 
was chosen as President after Subhas 
Chandra Bose had resigned. He was again 
jailed in 1942 after the “Quit India” resolu¬ 
tion was adopted. 

He became Foed and Agriculture 
Minister, after release, in the Interim Cabi¬ 
net ,of 1945. In 1947 he again had to fill th^ 
chair as the Congress President after it be¬ 
came vacant through the resignation of 
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Acharya Kripalani following disagreements 
with his colleagues. While Food Minister 
and Congress President, he was unanimous¬ 
ly elected President of the Constituent 
Assembly. Prior to that he had served, to¬ 
gether with Sardar Vallabbhai Patel and 
two nominees of Mr. Jinnah, on the Partition 
Council presided over by Lord Mountbatten. 

On January 26, 1950, when India’s 
Constitution came into force, Shri Rajendra 
Prasad was nominated as the interim Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic of India. After the 
first general election in 1952, he was elected 
the country’s first President. He was re¬ 
elected, for a second term, in 1957. 

His behaviour was dignified and correct 
throughout these 12 years. He set an impe¬ 
ccable code of conduct for his successors 
as President. As the “First Gentleman” of 
the Union of India, his personal charm lent 
grace to his office, exalted as it was. Indeed, 
the tribute paid to him by the Hindu in an 
editorial written after his death, represents 
the sincere sentiments of all who came in 
contact with him. We append below the 
two concluding paragraphs : 

As President of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly and later as the first President of India, 
which high office he filled with dignity; 
and distinction for 12 years, Rajen Babu was 
one of the architects of Indian democracy. 
-Though under the Constitution, the Presi¬ 
dentship is not a post of exclusive authority 
or power, he was able to exercise consider¬ 
able persuasive influence on the Government 
Jpy the sheer weight of his personality, his 
vast and varied experience and his un¬ 
doubted integrity, as the authentic voice 
of Indian conscience. The public will get a 
full measure of the part he played in the 
making of policy only when all the corres¬ 
pondence that passed between him and the 
Prime Minister is published in due course. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad was deeply con¬ 
cerned over the divisive forces that were 
rearing their heads in many parts of the 
country and the general weakning of moral 
restraints and social discipline. And he was 
anxious that the nation should recover its 
vciity through a return to the ethical disci¬ 
pline and spirit of tolerance implicit in our 
- culture. In his own life he fully embodied 


the Hindu conception of life as a bundle of 
duties. On the walls of his study and his 
bedroom in Rashtrapati Bhavan, when he 
was President, he had his favourite couplet 
from the Tulasi-Ramayana inscribed, which 
translated into English meant. “Have cour¬ 
age and do not lose touch with God. What¬ 
ever role He allots to you, that you must 
fulfil.” Of Rajen Babu it may be truly 
said he walked humbly with God in the 
path that Destiny had shown him. With 
his death, all of us are the poorer. 


Defence of India 


The Editor 


National defence and the defence*"of a 
political party of which the members do-not 
total uplo any noticeable percentage of the 
national population, cannot be considered to 
be the same or even essentially inter¬ 
dependent as a matter of course, 
riie growth of political parties in 
ndia after 1947 has been on the 
basis of the political ambitions of persons 
who desire to be the leaders of the nation, 
rather than on any realistic desire to make 
all Indians able-bodied, mentally active and 
generally prosperous. There have been 
“this scheme” or “that plan” galore during 
the sixteen years (apprx.) that India has 
been free; but these emanated from the 
political party level and with the idea of 
glorifying the leaders of the political parties 
as great thinkers and builders of the nation, 
without reference to the needs of the 440 
million individuals who constitute the 
nation. As a result there are more illite¬ 
rates, ill-fed persons and unemployed men 
and women in India to-day than there have 
been ever before. This does not show up the 
ruling political party as a nation-building 
organisation nor as a very powerful factor 
in national defence. For no nation can be 
assumed to be building itself up economi¬ 
cally, ethically, militarily and in point of 
sound administration, which is not steadily 
and properly reducing its poverty, corrupt 
ways, weak defences and maladministration 
(which includes all slow moving, shaky, 
corrupt and functionally useless organs of 
government). The Government that the 
Congress Party set up in India after 1947 had 



been just a continuation of the British im¬ 
perial system of government, without the 
British officials who had been replaced by 
others whose ability and merit did not com¬ 
pare favourably with those of the British 
officials. The Ministers who adorned the 
offices everywhere in India were the nomi¬ 
nees of the Congress and were not always 
selected out of the best men and women of 
India. By best one should understand per¬ 
sons with the best education, proved ability, 
background and general reliability. So that 
the Congress Party did not improve matters 
by bringing into the administrative machine 
crowds of persons who were no great help to 
the nation. They must have been of help to 
the political party or they would never have 
been brought into the picture. So that, we 
had a lot of Party building after indepen¬ 
dence and not so much nation building. 

The Party first and the nation after¬ 
wards, has been'the emotion uppermost in 
the minds of the Congressmen who hanker¬ 
ed after power and position without being in 
any way qualified to manage the affairs of 
the nation. “Upstartism” has been the order 
of the day and no one ever questioned the 
rights of particular persons to undertake to 
do highly complicated types of national 
work without, in any way, being trained to 
do such work ; “political sufferers” belong¬ 
ing to the Congress Parly were made much 
of and were easily granted privileges on the 
ground of having suffered imprisonment for 
national work. Many persons who never 
went to prison and had been close collabo¬ 
rators of the British imperial rulers of India, 
were also accepted into the inner circles of 
the Congress on the ground that they were 
friendly with the Congress “big shots.” 
Wangling one’s way into these sacred circles 
became the most effective technique of 
achieving success during the period 1947 
and after, and many stars of the British Court 
found places in the independent Diarbar of 
Delhi. Trades people who had been the 
closest associates of the British exploiters 
of India, became the trusted allies of the 
Congress groups and to them went permits, 
licences, contracts and orders in an unstinted 
manner. The skies of independent India 
thus became progressively clouded with 


corruption and treachery. And when 
Chinese attacked India, it was found 
roads and bridges had not been built, 
plies had not been obtained, production, 
had been left untouched, good men 
been removed to make room for useWtf$£ 
favourites and a general atmosphere b£, 
unpreparedness and barren inaction 
vaded every field of work in which Nationals 
Defence had its roots. Excuses and expla¬ 
nations came up like weeds and froth in J 
abundance to appease the nation’s wrath 
and sense of humiliation, and, we were ! 
told, how our great idealism, love of peace, v 
progress and non-alignment had prevented ’ 
us from building up our defences and defence ;; 
supplies. We readily accepted these highly i 
unconvincing tales of great thoughts and 
emotions standing in the way of national,;’ 
defence and hoped for the best in our custoK 
mary sluggish-rnindedness. For, we too,, 
(that is, the nation) shared the moral decad- ' 
ence and corrupt degeneration of those \n 
whom we had vested our sovereign rights: 
of self-rule. In an orgy of speech-making , 
we were soon bamboozled into a quiet ' 
acceptance of every absurdity under the ' 
Sun as the quintessence of logic, pragmat- . 
ism and diplomacy and wc again began to 
look bovinely towards the political party , 
men who promised us Utopia in 2063 A.D* 
and Valhalla at much shorter notice. Nume-, 
rous pot-bellied persons began to move; 
about as the last ditch defenders of the 
motherland, among whom were many tax- ,; 
e.vaders, blackmarket dealers, gold-smugg¬ 
lers and other anti-social elements whd 
were the backbone of the make? 
believe set up. The brave men who want-, 
ed to fight and to give their last coppers for - 
the defence of India were given an alter¬ 
native to make their sacrifice more exten¬ 
sive in a purely economic fashion. Law 
abiding nationals faced a given pattern of 
taxation, while unlawful money grabbers 
sat down to think out newer ways of’ 
cheating the nation. Tradesmen put up 
prices, unemploymenf stalked the poverty 
stricken ateliers, places of work were 
closed while glib tongues waxed eloqueriK 
in prase of the three to three thousand ' 
point ideology of the political party which * 
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ruled India. The nation was not taken 
into confidence regarding defence prepara¬ 
tions but was told how anything that the 
Party did or planned to do was a step to¬ 
wards better defence of India. The defence 
of the Party or the Party’s ideas regarding 
defence apparently took precedence over 
the factual Defence of India. 

As a sample of what sort of senseless 
verbiage often, take the place of well thought 
out plans or arguments in high level policy 
matters in India under political party rule, 
one may cite Shree Morarji Desai’s argu¬ 
ments in support of his Gold Control 
Order. Argument one is that if 22 carat 
gold is used for making ornaments it will 
lead to smuggling of gold ; but if 14 carat 
gold is used there will be no smuggling or 
very little of it. The profits of gold smug¬ 
gling being more than 100'/ why this 
should be so is nobody’s business. Argu¬ 
ment two is that all gold ornaments are a 
useless national waste and argument three 
is that giving gold ornaments to women is 
a base practice indulged in by men to trap 
women into slavery. Gold ornaments have 
been the time honoured method of saving 
practised by Indians. Had it not been so, 
Sri Morarji would not have been able to 
think of using India’s stocks of privately 
owned gold for his own wasteful and other 
purposes . Regarding trapping of women 
and gold ornaments, Sri Morarji has been 
indulging in his libellous outbursts without 
thinking. For more gold ornaments are 
given in India to daughters than to wives 
or concubines. Kanyadan or giving a 
daughter in marriage requires alankara or 
ornaments and the major portion of India s 
demand for ornaments is for giving the 
ornaments to daughters. A responsible 
Cabinet Minister should never indulge in 
such assertions of doubtful taste, how¬ 
ever strongly he may feel about grabbing 
gold for the nation. Other nations have 
controlled gold too in the past but they have 
never encroached upon private rights to the 
extent that Morarji 1 is trying to do. And 
he is doing this quite uselessly for he has 
■rso far spent more on gold control than he got 
in return out of it. He may be thinking of 
prohibiting the wearing of rings and neck¬ 


laces next or of searching private houses to 
get hold of gold; but that would make his 
position worse and he should be well advised 
to withdraw all his controls and to allow 
things to go on as before in am atmosphere 
of freedom, liberty and unrestrained in¬ 
dividual preferences. For it has been lawful 
for thousands of years to buy gold,orna¬ 
ments and people will not easily think that 
buying gold ornaments is criminal conduct. 
A blackmarket will surely grow up in orna¬ 
ments and people will buy and sell in it 
unlawfully in the same manner that they 
buy and sell liquor in Bombay. 

We have said before this in these^.nages 
that according to all information^ the 
Chinese depend on their man-power to win 
battles. They, of course, also use modern 
fire arms and not 1893 model muzzle loaders. 
Their industries as well as the industries of 
their collaborators manufacture these 
weapons and ammunition for the same. In 
India, we have not so far noticed any 
efforts being made to mobilise the nation 
militarily. A few scattered groups here and 
there and a slightly increased army of paid 
soldiers may not be the proper answer to a 
national army of 60 millions which China 
is reported to have. Our industries could 
have produced weapons for our soldiers, 
but no attempt has been made to our know¬ 
ledge to make use of the various plants in 
India for this purpose. This has possibly 
been a vital omission on the part of our 
leaders. During the recess period of a few 
months that the Chinese have provided us 
with by their cease-fire and withdrawal, 
we should have trained up a very substan¬ 
tial volunteer force and also armed them 
with locally made weapons, for achieving 
both of which we have the potential. But 
have we done this? When the Chinese 
attack again, which our Prime Minister 
says they will sooner or later, shall we be 
in the same position as before? We have 
np knowledge. But we have grave doubts 
and apprehensions which mere speeches 
cannot allay. 

A. C. 

Who Knows the Beal Position? 

Mr. Patnaik, Chief Minister of Orissa 
went to the U.S.A. for some purpose con- 





nected with the defence of India and there the Chinese incursion into India last 
was reported to have said that the the Chinese could never have proved 


he 



Indian Army consisted of 11 divisions of despicable lie as a fact of history, 
troops. Now that India is reported to be foreign policy of the Congress leaders Wfl 
6 new divisions, the story of weak and unsound to say the least alH 1 


training up 


India having only an 11 division army is it. Whether that policy was dictated 


being declared as incorrect. What we 
would like to know could be stated very 
simply. What was the real size of the 
Indian army and air force when China in¬ 
vaded India? What is the size now after 
several months of frenzied discussions, 
talks, statements, conferences and move¬ 
ments of missions,'delegations, plenipoten¬ 
tiaries and what ? Lastly, what will the size 
be hereafter, stage by stage? Now that 
Indians will have to pay nearly three 
times in defence expenses and increasingly 
higher amounts for “developments", 
they should be told what they are being 
taxed so intensively for. Vague and casual 
references are no.t good enough. One may 
cay that such information should be con¬ 
sidered state secrets and that their dis¬ 
closure will help the enemy. But did not 
(he Chinese know all about the size, posi¬ 
tion, equipment, etc., of the Indian army 
in full details when they marched into India 
last year and occupied whatever they 
wanted to occupy down to the foot hills 
of the NEFA ? Are State secrets kept secret 
in India with large numbers of Chinese, 
Russian, British and American agents and 
informers in the ranks of our custodians of 
such secrets? Or are we wrong to assume 
that there are such persons who are paid 
by the Government of India for loyal ser¬ 
vice but who do not have any scruples in 
supplying information to our enemies as 
well as to others who are not our enemies? 
About our friends we have to remember 
that China also was a friend not so very 
long ago. Congress leaders were falling 
over one another to embrace Chou En-lai, 
yelling “Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai” only the 
other day. Tibet was invaded and forcibly 
occupied by the Chinese with the tacit 
connivance of many countries who wanted 
to boost up Chinese morale in order to 
make the Chinese resent Russian bossing. 
Had there been any active opposition to 
the rape of Tibet at the time in the same 
manner as the world actively reacted to 


the Anglo-Americans or by the 
silence of Russia in the matter of Sino-Tib&r| 
tan relations, we shall never know. But we.;' 
have a right to question the wisdom as wel£“ 
as the actions, plans of action and generate 
outlook of the Indian leaders, who so near 
ly ditched the nation only a few month# i 
ago and escaped disaster only by chance ojfit- 
by the workings of unknown forces. In any ‘ 
other democratic country the leaders would, 
surely have had to face a general election/;-' 
to remain in power and not escaped the -*; 
consequences of their casual handling of ,> 
national defence by sacrificing a scape goat.' 

We repeat that India requires a very' 
large army and air force equipped with 
modern weapons. The weapons and ammu¬ 
nition should be made in India as far as 
possible and the industries of India should 
be made lo co-operate in getting the work ■ 
done to any extent found necessary. Runn¬ 
ing after buried treasures or women’s ■ 
bangles may have “stunt value“ but , the 
real work is to mobilise the human and 
mechanical resources of the country for 
defence purposes. A defence budget of 
nearly 1,000 crores of rupees should be :; 
sufficient to put up an army of 5,000,000 } 
(five-million) persons and to build up an 
air force of 3,000 planes (in three years) '' 
with all other garnishings in the way of 
buildings, institutions, plants, imports, 
submarines, bases and what not. If this 
cannot be achieved swiftly, certainly and • 
effectively by the present custodians of 
India’s destiny, they should have the grace', 
and the patriotic moral sense to make way 
for others who can achieve the objective. 
The idea that this man or that should be 
considered indispensible has been . proved 
by history to be utterly wrong. All great 
and pseudo-great men, and women have to 
go and to be replaced by others sooner or 
later. Wise men go when they feel tha^ 
their inspiration is beginning to run dry, 

A.C. 
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Gold and Gold Workers 

There are about 500,000 goldsmiths in 
India who work as filigree experts, lapida- 
rists, meena (enamel) workers and gene¬ 
ral makers of ornaments and other articles 
made of gold. These people turn out annu¬ 
ally many crores worth of goods which are 
sold by numerous jewellery shops all over 
India. The total number of these shops 
will be a few hundred thousands and well 
over a million persons work in these shops 
as salesmen, managers, guards, etc. It will 
not be wrong to assume that the gold 
business keeps employed over 2,000,000 
two million persons and that about a crore 
of people depend on this business for their 
living. By a simple stroke of his pen India’s 
Finance Minister, Shri Morarji Desai, has 
completely blasted the very foundations of 
this great economic institution, which has 
been serving the people of India for thou¬ 
sands of years as a necessary part of their 
social life. For ornaments have been used 
by Indians for religious, matrimonial and 
economic purposes for as long as Indian 
history goes back. Gold coins, objects of 
art and ornaments exist in India that were 
struck and made more than two thousand 
years ago. Exquisite works of art in fili¬ 
gree, inlay, enamel and gem-setting exist 
from. ’ the days of the Rajputs and the 
Mughuls in which gold has been used in 
an intricate and integrated manner. Shri 
Morarji’s assayers will only be able to de¬ 
termine the quantum of gold in these an¬ 
cient masterpieces of the jeweller’s art by 
melting them down, that is, by destroying 
them. Old Persian enamel has sold in Lon¬ 
don and New York at ten times the price 
of gold and the same may be true of an¬ 
cient Indian jewellery. Shri Morarji’s idea 
that he can convert and restrict all gold¬ 
smith’s products and craft to a basic metal 
alloy composed of 14 parts of gold and 10 
parts of copper, silver, nickel or zinc is 
about as useful from the craftsman’s point 
of view as a suggestion that guns should 
be made of bricks. Ignorance is a blessing 
and it is folly to admit facts and, we sup¬ 
pose, the Gold Controllers of India, with 
the authority of the State to back their 


actions motivated by unreal assumptions, 
will go heavy footed into action and try 
to smash up .time honoured customs and 
private rights and possibly cause the des¬ 
truction of art treasures of great national 
value by timid and uninformed owners. 
The gold control orders have no logical 
basis except that these may stop gold smug¬ 
gling and help Goverment amass a stock 
of gold obtained at Rs. 62.50 per tola. Judg¬ 
ing by what goes on, one may safely assert 
that neither smuggling has ceased nor 
have government succeeded in obtaining 
quantities of gold at less than half the mar¬ 
ket price. In the circumstances Shri 
Morarji should modify his ideas of gold 
control. But, he is contemplating harsher 
methods of enforcing his will. We wonder 
if common sense and the logic of human 
facts are the bases of democracy, or only 
the autocratic fervour of a few men to 
achieve ideological objectives. Western 
democracies have no ideology other than to 
maintain freedom and liberty and to pro¬ 
vide sound government. It is only in re¬ 
latively backward countries that, we find 
mad Mullahs declaring Zihad on funda¬ 
mental evils like killing enemies, eating 
beef or pork and similar things. The nights 
may be made hideous by kirtan or bhajan 
‘‘singers”, processions may disrupt traffic 
for hour's, beggars may ply their trade free¬ 
ly on the main roads of great cities, cor¬ 
rupt practices may engulf all basic de¬ 
partments of the social organisation, in the 
name of preservation of democratic rights, 
but beer must be drunk only in hotel bed 
rooms or on the sly, gold or ornaments must 
not be worn, though platinum and dia¬ 
monds could be, and all social progress 
must rest exclusively on sanctimonious as¬ 
sertions made ad nouseum. To go back to 
the dying goldsmiths and the owners and 
employees of jewellery shops, who have 
now joined the endless columns of the un¬ 
employed in the country excepting such of 
them as have joined the lawless under¬ 
ground dealers, we have to say that the 
vast picture of destitution is the product of 
Ihe fundamentally wrong economic policy 
followed by the Congress leaders who rule 
India. They have no faith in their own 



countrymen, but run to foreigners for 
whatever help they need. War or Peace, 
progress or development, all must be made 
'in the outside world. It is high time that 
Indians reciprocated their feelings by hav¬ 
ing no faith in them. 

A. C. 

Dying for the Nation 

Whenever, there is war in Europe one 
finds the flower of the nation in uniform. 
Sons of aristocratic families and learned 
University men. of .military age join up as 
privates and officers in the army, without 
any inducement other than the call of pat¬ 
riotism. We cannot expect men above sixty 
to join up but they can do war work if 
called upon. But surely there are millions 
of Indians of military age who have not 
offered their services to the nation, and 
among them must be thousands who be¬ 
long to the political parties of India direct¬ 
ly or by family ties. We have heard of 
many Indian leaders giving money to the 
N. D. F. or ornaments or land for the 
nation’s good but we do not know of any 
Congressman or members of the C.P.I. 
joining up to fight the Chinese. If these 
people are too old to fight, surely they have 
cal parties. We want to see these young- 
whom they can inspire to fight for the 
nation’s dfecnce ? But we only hear of 
ounces of gold or rupees that are contri¬ 
buted by people for national defence. At 
voting time thousands of youngmen go 
about in cars to collect support for politi¬ 
cal parties. We want to see these young- 
men driving and getting fit for service at 
the battle front. If they cannot join up, 
they should be forced out of vote collecting 
and having refreshments at the cost of un¬ 
known paymasters. In short, no profes¬ 
sional political workers should be per¬ 
mitted to thrive who will not be ready to 
fight the enemies of the nation. In fact, 
there is an amazing reluctance among poli¬ 
tically minded persons of all ages to recog¬ 
nise the realities of national defence. Some 
think that they will rouse the world to 
come to India’s help militarily by the 
sheer force of their eloquence. Others 
think diplomacy will achieve national de¬ 


fence. Such persons naturally cannot in*'.! 
spire the youth of the nation to come do\v&j 
to brass tacks and to get ready to fight 
enemy physically. They also think tajlsj$ 
and the shouting of Jfti Hind will drive-- 
Ihe Chinese out of Indian territory 
prevent Pakistan from making free giff&ii 
of India’s acres to the Pekinese. The real*? 
ities, however, are different. The world* 
will not come to India’s aid except in a-: 
cursory and makebelieve manner and : 
even if the world gave weapons to India thej 
soldiers to use the weapons must come , 
from within the nation. “Diplomacy” has ' 
put us in the present defenceless position . 
and we should not put our trust in such ; 
subterfuges. The most important thing in i 
war is man-power. Both for fighting and 
for the production of weapons we need 
hard working and courageous people, who 
will face the enemy in their undaunted 
millions. Our leaders have been, willy ■; 
nilly, the followers of a philosophy of 
Ahiinsa and they are naturally not so 
wholehearted in their advocacy of actual 
physical combat and they cannot, there¬ 
fore, inspire the youth of the country to .- 
get ready for a fight. Until we get over , 
this difficulty, India as a nation cannot go .’ 
into action with full vigour. “Fight if you 
must” is not a strong enough dictum. 

A. C. f- 

More Totalitarian Than Communists 

When Desai or the ol her smaller finance ’ 

ministers of States unfold their schemes of ' 
procuration of revenues, one begins to feel 
that these men are surely taking the wind , 
out of the Communist sails and that “new 
Congress” is surely more fanatically Com- - 
munistic and totalitarian than “old Lenin.” 
For under Desai’s able management, expec¬ 
tation of man by man will soon cease and 
no man will earn any profits by trade, . 
industry or commerce. If any businesses 
run. the entrepreneurs will be “India’s ; 
National Capitalists”, earning six per cent 
on their investments and handing over all 
surplus profits to the State. “They have • 
done this deliberately” and not by walking ’ 
into the preserves of Communism unwit- » 
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, tingly. Morarji has a message to give to 
India ami his message is “change your men¬ 
tal outlook, give up all old superstitions 
about property, income and profits and live 
for the Stale and the State alone.” Morarji 
will he a Guru to the nation. His sneezes, 
coughs and sniggers will have a sacred and 
secret meaning. “Lure of Gold,” “entrapping 
women” and similar phrases arc the begin¬ 
nings of a new language, of a new ideology. 
We who earn no protits, not even 6 per cent, 
but live in a hand to month fashion and 
hold our heads high in freedom unchalleng¬ 
ed by the didactic excesses of career makers 
of Political Parties, view Morarji’s words 
with distaste and think he is after entrap¬ 
ping all Indias into slavery of the State. We 
have no desire to he employees of the State 
en masse. For we think that preservation of 
the individual’s rights and freedom is the 
very essence of human liberty and freedom. 
We are also not convinced that all private 
business is immoral and steeped in corrup¬ 
tion. Some are, but so are many State de¬ 
partments. Private employers try to ex¬ 
ploit workers, but so do State departments. 
There is injustice, unfair practice and victi¬ 
misation at private as well as public level ; 
but while one can fight back one's Private 
bosses, the Slate as an employer will be 
terrifyingly over size and unassailable with 
its.employees utterly at its mercy. And 
one can always harbour hopes of rising to 
greater heights by personal effort and some¬ 
day becoming an employer oneself—if 
private enterprise remains a force in human 
economy. But who can hope to be anything 
but a cog in the wheel or a target for a fir¬ 
ing squad, once the State takes over all 
management of all production, distribution 
and consumption ? We, therefore, do not 
wish to see the Morarji idea grow. Not for 
money ; for he who steals my purse steals 
trash; but if he tries to steal my personal 
freedom and the right to do as I like, go 
where I like, spend as I think best, he will 
then be trying to steal my immortal soul 
and will be incurring my wrath and the 
disfavour of all my fellow humans. The 
Morarji idea is the thin end of the wedge 
<>f Communism that is being driven into the 


free heart of India. This must be resisted, 
disowned and discarded. Let the State 
make a capital levy to get over difficulties, 
but in a fair and straight fashion ; not by 
totally demolishing the foundations of 
private rights. 

A.C. 

I 

Secret Stimuli for Chinese Arrogance 

When China discarded the path of 
morality and adopted the ways of marauders 
and bandits to establish an empire, she 
began to push into other peoples’ territories 
in the unscrupulous manner of medieval 
invaders. Tibet came after Korea and the 
blatant disregard for truth and history dis¬ 
played by China in Tibet bears comparison 
with the actions of Huns, Sakas, etc., who 
only thought of conquest. But behind all 
this, one notices a sort of silent approval by 
the powers who said nothing to China ex¬ 
cepting in a weak and casual manner. 

Russia, for instance, left China to do all 
the dirty work for Communism in the hope, 
perhaps, that if China got involved progres¬ 
sively with a number of other nations, she 
would lose strength and Russia will emerge 
in glory where China will incur only dis¬ 
favour and enmity. 

America, perhaps, did not dislike the 
growth of China as a rival Communistic 
Power to Russia and she may have had 
hopes of China clashing with Russia over 
her Asiatic possessions and Mongolia. 
Pakistan as the paid agent of America, play¬ 
ed up to China, perhaps, under orders of 
her big boss and her actions, to all appear¬ 
ances directed against India were, perhaps, 
directed against Russia. Boosting of Chinese 
morale may have been the reason for 
America and Britain accepting the ruthless 
conquest of Tibet as a fait accompli and 
India accepted it too in order to be in 
fashion. 

The British worked hand in hand with 
America and the more Chinese arrogance 
increases at the cost of others, the happier 
should be the position of Britain. 

A. C. 



TAX EXPLOSION IN THE NEW BUDGET 

The incidence of the new and additional 
taxation proposed in the current year’s Union 
Budget, unprecedented in magnitude as it un¬ 
doubtedly is, and as so readily admitted by the 
Union’ Finance Minister himself, was not, how¬ 
ever, entirely unexpected. The increasing needs of 
Defence in the context of the national emergency 
posed by the Sino-Indian armed conflict and the 
need for much heavier Third Plan allocations 
during the current fiscal year’especially in respect 
of the needed adjustments to Defence pro¬ 
duction, wore already clearly visualized. In the 
current year’s revenue allocations, for instance. 
Defence appropriations alone account for a gross 
Rs. 867 rHires which is Rs. 491 crores higher than 
last Years’s alloea.ions on this account and the 
whole of the estimated additional tax yield pro¬ 
posed in the current Budget will be much more 
than wholly absorbed by this one head alone. 
In a sense, therefore, the present heavy, even un¬ 
precedented level of additional taxation proposed 
in the current Budget, would he regarded to have 
been quite inescapable. What, however, would 
seem 10 he e-pci ially curious in this regard is the 
rather comparatively insignificant allocations to 
Defeme in the Capital Budget. 

The Finance Minister, it is significant, has 
lumped all his Defence allocations in the Budget 
for all the set vices together without, customarily, 
giving any details about their particular use. 
This picvents any intelligent public assessment 
of the extent to wliieh the different sectors of the 
armed services are intended to lie strengthened. 
But a general conclusion can and has been drawn 
from the comparative figures of revenue and 
capital allocations on Defence' account which seem 
10 indicate that while the strength of the armed 
services in respect of increased personnel is 
dearly intended to he considerably expanded, not 
corresponding attention seems to have been paid 
to the' need for countervailing stepping up of 
manufacture of Defence equipments and stores. 
Possibly the obvious lag in this regard is ex¬ 
pected to be set oTf against lend lease foreign 
assistance and 'or arms gifts that arc expected 
to be derived from abroad. In a broad sense, 
however, the needs of Defence and their impact 
on the Budget, especially on its revenue side, 
heavy as it has been, docs not seem, as in the 
past years, to have aroused any very keen public 
interest despite the continuing naional emergency 
in this context. This may not be regarded as 
quite healthy. 

3 


The need for additional taxation was visual 
lized even before the overwhelming needs of/ 
Defence in the context of the suddenly massively 
developed threat on the country’s integrity, 
emerged in Oclober-Novcmber last year. But whefi 
Parliament was obliged to make additional appro¬ 
priations for Defence in its last November session 
widening an earlier Budgetary deficit to the sub^ 
slantial level of some Rs. 190 crores, the need for 
immediate countervailing taxation to cover the 
gap was widely felt. In fact the need of an 
immediate lax budget for the purpose seemed, to: 
an eminent school of Indian economic Lhinkers with, 
which we entirely agreed in these columns, to be 
especially urgent in ihe context of the much heavier, 
order of fiscal mobilization that, it was visualized,: 
the situation would be bound to pose in the 
immediate future and the corresponding need for. 
mopping up the existing condition of excea# 
demands as an essential condition-precedent for tc' 
favourable climate, for raising the much large*; 
resources for Defence and development that would 
thus bo hound to eventuate shortly. The Uoiott 
Mini-try of Finance, however, did not seem to bet 
much concerned, despi.e the inflationary pressure* 
which had already been found to have be«a 
mounting then and seemed to be quite complacent! 
about its ability to lake adequate measures in its 
oncoming General Budget which was then less' 
than mil) four months ahead. 

In an) case, it was clearly visualized, in the 
con.evt of the counliy’s mounting Defence and 
development needs, that heavy additional taxation 
would he an inevitable corollary of the situation 
as it existed and as it was likely to develop. It 
was. for instance, already agreed that as one of 
the expedients of raising the national defence 
pplentidl to a level ol effectivenes would call fox 
a doubling of the armed forces every year over 
the next few )eais. the wages and allowances of 
the additional presonncl that would thus be ex- 
pecclcd to he drafted into our aimed services 
dining the «uncut year alone would be expected 
to absorb an additional Rs. 230 to Rs. 300 erftres. 
There would, inevitaldy, have to be other ex¬ 
penses directly related to the expansion of the 
armed personnel. Additional taxation of the order 
of Rs. 27f> crores would not, in the circumstances, 
be considered illegitimate, unprecedentedly heavy 
as it has been. 

It would, neverthele'ss, be. wholly pertinent to 
examine the especial methods of additional tax¬ 
ation adopted in the present context and to detOP 
mine to what extent, or otherwise, they would be 
calculated to strengthen our national fiscal bases,' 

\ 
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The taxation proposais outlined are expected to 
fetch an additional Rs. 266 crores net, after 
allowing for the share of the excise duties that 
would accrue to the States and would he raised 
in the following manner : 

Ser. Item Rs. Crores Per cent 


No. 


of total 

1. Customs 

87 

33 

2. Excise & Union Territories’ 

Sales Tax 

108 

40 

Total 

195 

73 

3. Super Profits Tax 

25 


4. Surcharge on Income Tax 

and Tax rationalisation 

46 

18 

Gross total 

266 

100 


The above estimate of yield in additional 
taxation does not, however, disclose a full measure 
of the additional tax efToil due to a number of 
factors. There is the matter of the rather perni¬ 
cious habit of under-estimating tax revenue which 
has been in evidence over the last few years. The 
order of such under-estimation would be evident 
from the following figures : 


Year 

Budget 

Actual 

Excess 


estimates 

revenue 

Receipts 


of revenue 

receipts 



Rs. crores 

Rs. crores 

Rs. crores 

1959-60 

722 

812 

90 

1960-61 

819 

909 

90 

1061-62 

967 

1,054 

187 


But even apart from this habitual propensity 
to under-estimate revenue, in the current year s 
estimates other tax-effort factors have also beeij 
eliminated from the assessment. Ihus, the accrual 
of the estimated Rs. 19 crores from the rise in 
railway rales, which whs done with the express 
purpose of easing the pressure on the General 
Budget, has been excluded. Besides, accounting 
conventions leave out the additional revenue ol 
very nearly Rs. 5 crores estimated to be derived 
from a revision of the postal rates, and which have 
also been ignored. Then, again, the premium of 
Rs. 33 crores on War Risks Insurance, a non- 
refundable receipt, is basically a revenue receipt 
although credit has been taken for it In the capital 
account. If these were to'he added to the tolal 
estimated yield from the new tax proposals, it 
w^uld he expected to gross Rs. 323 crores and to 
which, further, may he added the estimated Rs. 40 
frores to be derived from the Compulsory Savings 


Scheme, making an aggregate total of Rs. 363 
crores. What would seem to be especially signi¬ 
ficant in this context is that of this amount, direct 
imposts, including war risks insurance and 
compulsory savings, which are essentially in the 
nature of a property tax, amount to Rs. 144 crores, 
which is 40 per cent of the total, and indirect 
levies, including revision of railway and postal 
rates account for Rs. 219 crores or 60 per cent. 

An analysis of the direct imposts will reveal 
the significant fact that the Union Finance 
Minister has, very adroitly, desisted from devising 
fresh tax measures, except for the Super Profits 
Tax and the Compulsory Savings (which, in 
essence is leally a new tax measure), hut has 
provided for the estimated additional revenues by 
way of surcharges on existing tax levels all of 
which will accrue to the Centre alone wi.hout any 
of it having to be disbursed to the States as would 
be necessary in the event of an upward revision 

of the bases of the taxes themselves. They are, 

briefly : 

(i) An additional surcliatge ranging from 

4 to 10 per cent on incomes afh'.r tax of indivi¬ 
duals, Hindu Undivided Families, Unregistered 
Firms and Association of Persons. The assessees 
will be enabled to reduce their liability to the 
surcharge to the extent of 3 per cent on the first 

Rs, 6,000 of their residual income and 2 per ceni 

on the balance, by electing to pay a compulsory 
deposit in lieu of the tax. 

(ii) The higher exemption limit of the exist¬ 
ing Income Tax Surcharge to Hindu Undivided 
Families (Rs. 15,000) and individuals and un¬ 
registered firms (Rs. 7,500), will be abolished. 

(iii) A surcharge of 20 per cent on Income 
Tax will he levidcd on registered firms. 

(iv) Ibe exemption of jewellery of the value 
of up o Rs. 25,000 for purposes of liability to the 
Wealth Tax will be withdrawn. 

(v) The permissible deduction as cost of 
expenditure on remuneration and perquisites by 
Companies will he limited to a gross Rs. 60,000 
per year for any individual employee. 

(vi) A Super Profits Tax will be levided on 
Companies, the Tax being leviable when a 
Company is disclosed to have an income, after 
tax, exceeding 6 per cent of its net assets (that 
is, share capital plus reserves, but excluding 
development rebate reserves); the rate of the tax 
being 50 per cent of the net earnings above 6 but 
below 10 per cent, and 60 per cent on net earnings 
above 10 per cent. 

So far as individual incomes are concerned, 
the following table will demonstrate the impact 
of the new levies : 



Tax liability of individual wage earners 
(Married with more than one child) 


Annual 


Tax at 

Tax at 

Deposit at 

Income 


1962-63 

1963-64 

1963-64 


# 

Rates 

Rates 

Ra! 



Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5,000 


42 

94 

149 

7,500 


217 

333 

149 

10,000 


4-79 

680 

250 

12.500 


786 

1.075 

294 

15,000 


1.171 

1,544 

337 

18.000 


1.901 

2.293 

384 

20,000 


2,272 

2,856 

515 

25.000 


4,014 

4.821 

479 

30.000 


6.217 

7.192 

535 

40,000 


11,065 

12.340 

639 

50.000 


16.907 

18.474 

722 

60,000 


23,570 

25,370 

789 

N.B. 

Failin 

g deposits 

at the prescribed scale. 

the tax li 

ability 

would he 

the sum o 

f the figures 

in cols. 3 

1 and 

4. * 




There would pec in to 1/e some justification 
for this additional levy on incomes between 
Its. 5000 and Hs. 20,000 as their present tax 
burdens are comparatively small. An assesscc with 
an income of Its. 5.000 wholly earned, married 
and with more than one child !o bring up, at 
present pay only Hs, 42 as tax; his liability will 
now increase to Rs. 94 by way of tax and he will 
moreover be required to deposit in compulsory 
savings a further sum of Hs. 119, which will be 
available to him after five years with 4 per cent 
per annum tax-free addition. At the Rs. 20,000 
level, his tax liability was Rs. 2,272, but it will 
now increase to Rs. 2.856 with an additional 
deposit burden of Rs. 415. 

Rut apart from those who pay income tax, 
the compulsory deposit scheme will also embrace 
a further very large area comprising empoyees, 
land-owners, house-owners, shop-keepers, pro¬ 
fessionals etc., and it is expected to net an 
aggergate amount of between Rs. 65 and Rs. 70 
crores of which Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 crores will go 
to the States, the balance accruing to the Centre, 
estimated at Rs. 40 crores. Of this total amount, 
income tax payers are expected to contribute only 
about Rs. 12 crores, the balance representing a 
large area which was hitherto considered 
unreachable. 

The impact of these taxes might have been 
two-fold in their effects, first as a welcome 
measure of promoting small savings and, what is 
far more significant, also as a measure of dis¬ 
incentive against excesive comsumption, enabling 


resources thus relased to be movedinto de$di^|| 
and development efforts. Such a view of tfcaii? 
imposts, however, presumes that the price faetd^ 
will not unduly burden individual expenditure,- 
especially in the essential consumer sectors. With;'; 
pressure on prices increasing, such expectations’! 
could be wholly nullified and even the welcome'! 
promotion of additional small savings by way of'!' 
the Compulsory Savings Scheme may create,;; 
corresponding depredations in the tempo of the? 
present rate of small savings by way of the 
various other small savings and postal savings 
hank measures. 

The ceiling imposed on Company salary* 
cum-pcrquisites would, on the face of it, seem to, 
be a welcome and legitimate measure in the right . 
dirce’ion. This will, one hopes, help to put a curb 
on the trends which have, for some years, been ! 
increasingly in evidence in the private sector of; 
salaries and perquisites to staff beyond any 
comparison with those in the public sector. This 
was tending to not merely create an unhealthy -■ 
differential in private and public sector top-level,', 
amenities and wages, but also to the creation' 
a highly favoured community of mercantile.' 
employees out of all proportion to what might 
described as the average upper midde class- 1 
income levels in the country. Rut some trepidation! 
is naturally felt as regards the possible impact;’ 
of this ceiling on foreign collaboration in Indian 
industry and, to a corresponding extent, on foreign J, 
investment in such enterprises. This is a matter,;'! 
which seems to require careful consideration and it 
reassessment. 

The one item among the Finance Minister’s . 
new lax imposts which appears to have come in ; 
for the most persistant criticism is the newly . 
devised Super Profits Tax, especially among the., 
business community, who regard it as most ill*; 
Conceived. The Union Finance Minister’s justi* 
fication that there was no correlation between . 
the rates of corporate tax and profits and the need , 
for corrective measures in this regard, does not 
seem to be convincing to the critics of this : 
measure who, instead of enabling an amount of,: 
some Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 crores to be raised through 
this measure, would even prefer an upward ; 
revision in the standard rate of company taxation’ 
from the present level of 55 per cent to 60 pet 
cent, to bring about a corresponding result. But, 
despite the criticism of the business community 
and their friends, the principle upon which the 
Super Profits Tax has been predicated would 
nevertheless seem to be basically Bound as a 
measure of arresting the trends of excessive pio¬ 
neering by industry and business. The Bogey 
appears to have been raised that this measure wilh % 
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be a detcrrant against private foreign investments 
in the eouu’ry and will, to that extent, arrest 
development progress. The methods of assessing 
Super Profits at anything above 6 per cent of 
the equity capital plus reserves (excluding, of 
com sc development rebates reserves) may be 
considered too stringent. There may be scope for 
revision of tbe formula upon which super profits 
may be estimated, and a certain measure of 
relaxation provided to exempt profits upto a 
higher level than already proposed. That may 
also answer apprehensions that this measure 
might prove a disincentive to foreign investments 
in the country. But basically the principles upon 
which the Super Profits Tax has been predicated 
would M’cm to be both legitimate and sound. 

It has been argued that tbe purpose of 
limiting trends of excessive profiteering might 
have been as well served In levying a propor¬ 
tionately liighei ra'e of tax on distributed profits 
us a measutc of maintaining incentives to private 
foreign investments in India, which have been 
showing signs lately of a declining trend. This may 
not, on assessment, be an altogether unwelcome 
trend since private foieign investments raise 
certain very complicated issues and are, in any 
case, far tnoie expensive than honest-to-goodness 
loans in the long run The finance Minister, how¬ 
ever, is known to favour foreign equity invest¬ 
ments in India and this argument may have been 
advanced as a measure of inducement towards 
revising Ids scheme of the Tax. Incidentally, it 
must also be mentioned, that tin* I'nion Finance 
Minister’s expectations that the Tax vvjll be likely 
to have a beneficial effet on prices is wholly mis- 
cirtccived for it can have no direct effect on 
commodity prices in a seller's make! where ex¬ 
cessive profits are, clearly, the result of short¬ 
ages m the economy and are consequently, in the 
nature of monopoly profits. 

It must be recalled that historically, a Super 
Profits Tax has been found to have worked 
with commendable results. Such a tax called the 
Excess Profits Tax was first devised in Britain 
during World War II in the 1939-40 British 
Budget with a view to mopping up the excessive 
profits that were estimated to accrue from 
massive war contracts and war production. The 
methods of assessing normal profits were of course 
different and took into account the nature and 
history of different categories of business, but the 
incidence of the tax initially imposed on the ex¬ 
cess profit thus calculated was far heavier. It 
was, at first, 80 per cent and was later raised to 
a ,ifull 100 per cent with the proviso that 20 per 
cent would be later refunded after the War emer¬ 
gency was over. India was also found to copy 


the measure to a certain extent and the results were 
not entirely unwholesome. On a comparison, 
Mr. Dcsai’s new Super Profits Tax would be 
found to have, a certain measure of legitimate 
justification and, in any case would only have the 
eJlect of imposing a burden on a community 
which is well able to bear its impact. But here 
also, there would seem to have been a tradition¬ 
al underassessment of possible yields. For, on a 
showing of existing company profits, the likely 
\ ield wouM \)c more nearly Rs. 36 rrores than 
llie Its. 23 crorcs estimated by the Finance 
Ministry. 

Coming to an assessment of indirect levies 
included in the current Bridget’s new tax propo¬ 
sals. here, again, we find that basically no ne,w 
tax proposals have been formulated and the entire 
purpose of increasing revenue resources sought 
to be son I'd by upward revision of and surcharges 
on existing levies. The overall proportion of these 
indirect levies, we have already demonstrated, 
accounts for approximately 60 per cent of the total 
additional tax burden on the cnuntiy and cover 
a wide range of customs and‘excise duties and in 
the rates of inter-Slale sales taxes. This is ex¬ 
pected to \ ield an additional revenue of approxi- 
ma’eb Rs, 30 eiores. most of which will aciure 
to the Stales themselves. 

In the mattei of customs duties three types 
of changes have been proposed. In the first in- 
slaive. increases in certain duties have been pro¬ 
posed, Secondly, a general surcharge lias been 
levied on all ilu ies and. thirdly, tbe i ountervail- 
ing duties on goods on which the excise duties 
have been rawed, have been increased. In apply¬ 
ing the countervailing customs duties a small, but 
significant change in method has also been devised 
which will have the effect of increasing the. impact 
of any given rate of the duty. The increases pro¬ 
posed in the, customs duties cover a wide range 
of goods including raw cotton, rubber, cinema 
films, tobacco, dyes, hardware, electrical and 
o ber appliances, motoi vehicles parts etc. Sub¬ 
stantial duties have also been proposed on mineral 
oils including kerosene and diesel over their 
existing levels so as to make them correspond 
with the new higher excise duties. Goods on which 
import duties have Iveen increased consist mostly 
of raw materials, intermediates and capital goods. 
On certain goods the incidence of the increase is 
33 per cent of the existing level and on others as 
much as 50 per cent. 

Apart from the straight increase in duties, 
it has also been proposed to levy a general sur¬ 
charge of 10 per cent on all duties presumably at 
the higher rates with the proviso that the counter* 
vailing portion of the import duties would bo «x* 



eluded from calculation. But a significant change dnd* iron and steel products. The groks 


has been proposed in calculating countervailing 
duties which will, henceforth, be calculated on the 
landed cost inclusive df basic import duties and 
not on CIF basis as hitherto. The increase in 
import duties has been estimated to yield 
Re. 65.98 crores. The 10 per cent surcharge and 
the increase in countervailing duties both follow¬ 
ing the increase in excise duties and the new base 
to which they are applied are, together, expect¬ 
ed to yield a further Rs. 26.79 crores, making up 
an aggregate from import duties of Rs. 92.77 
crores. It has also been proposed to abolish the 
export duly on tea in order that the export of this 
important foreign exchange earner may he stimu¬ 
lated. hut its effect is partially offset by proposing 
to discontinue the refund of excise duty on ex¬ 
ported tea. But there will, nevertheless, he some 
gain to the ten industry, especially on its export 
incidence as its effect will he t< result in a net loss 
of revenue of the order of Rs. 5.38 crores to the 
(eivernment. After taking this into account, the 
net increased customs revenue is estimated at 
Rs. 87.39 crores. 

In excise levies, the most striking feature is 
the complete absence of any new duties. This 
mav have been done to avoid any possible diffi¬ 
culty in collection and also, possiby. to minimise 
the burden of additional collection expenses. This 
will also leave unexploited a fairly wide field 
which miglr. otherwise, have been brought with¬ 
in the purview of the excise collectors. Presum¬ 
ably more excise duties of a fairly large order 
aie to he expected next year. 

The actual changes proposed in the current 
\ ear’s exei«e du'ies fall into two distinctive groups, 

- one on those where certain direct increases in 
the rate of excise lias been proposed, and those on 
which, a surcharge has been levied. The sur¬ 
charges are not, however, at a uniform rate and 
the only apparent difference between the two 
groups of commodities is that under the latter the 
accrued revenues will wholly go to the Centre 


estimated from these increases including those 
on mineral oils would he Rs. 60.28 crores. Tna 
surcharges on excise duties at varying rates which 
cover such a wide range of goods, most of which 
enter into essential consumer consumption, such; 
as cotton yarn, electric bulbs, tea, coffe, soap, 
cosmetics, and a whole range of others, weald 
account for a net excise revenue to the centre# 
inclusive of the basic increases in excise duties, of* 
Rs, 106.61 crores. It is clear that these extensive 
increases would have the immediate effect of 
raising the prices of a wide variety of consumer; 
goods, a large number of them, being of an 
essential nature, as a direct result of these tax pro¬ 
posals. The indirect effect of excise increases on 
intermediate goods and raw materials will push Up 
cost of production which will he reinforced by 
the rise in freight rates following the increased 
excise imposts on motor spirit and diesel oils. A 
general upward movement of the, price structure, 
in consequence, is a foregone inevitability. 

In certain quarters these eventualities appear., 
to have already been visualized, hut justified on 
the pica that this will serve as a salulory dis¬ 
incentive to consumption, enabling corresponding 
resources to he moved into Defence, and develop¬ 
ment effort. While this might hold good in res- : 
pee! of luxury and semi-luxury items, it cannot 
certainly apply in the case of commodities enter* 
ing into essential consumption for living nor in. 
respect of vital raw materials of production. The 
net effect of such a tax effort would he bound 
to vitally depiess the already very sketchy living 
levels in the country and would, therefore, be 
found to conform to no known and soud canons 
>f public finance. A sound taxation policy stipu¬ 
lates that the mode of taxation should not, first, 
unduly depress the peoples’ normal living stan¬ 
dards fa certain measure of effect on living levels 
in a national emergency is here, clearly conceded) 
and, secondly, that their effect should not be such 
that any of the burdens of the present generations 


without any part of it being required to be ceded ma y have to be passed on to posterity, as far as 


to the Sta'es. Of the goods on which incrased 
excise duties have been levied, the tnost important 
are the mineral oils, which would be expected to 
yield an additional Rs. 48.40 crores. Kerosene, 
which is an essential consumer commodity affects 
almost all sections of the community and the effect 
of the increase of the duty on motor spirits and 
diesel oil has already had the effect of increasing 
freight rates. This would he bound to have a per¬ 
vasive impact on cost of production and raise them 
alll along the line. Other goods on which excise 
has been increased, include tobacco, both manu 


possible. It follows as an inevitable corollary that 
(he need for resources, as far as possibe, should 
be sought to be covered by measures of direct 
taxation. Indirect imposts especially on consumer 
commodities should be avoided except for certain 
specific purposes. One of these legitimate purposes! 
could be that of providing a disincentive to 
excessive consumption gs a measure of sound 
public policy. 

None of these canons of what arc normally 
regarded as sound bases of public taxation woula 
appear to have been observed in formulating the 


factured and unmanufactured, copper, straw board tax budgets of the central government and, the 
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State Government follow the example of the Centre measure of indirect taxation even upon essential 
as a matter of course.. The result has been to consumer commodities, might have to be ines- 
increase over the past several years, the burden capable especially in the conlxt of our present 
of indirect imposts on the consumer to an un- Defence and development needs. But the manner 
prccedented extent. This is refloc'ed in the increas- of covering these needs would seem to leave a 
ing proportion of indideet levies in our tax S rea ^ deal to be desired. If certain essential con* 

budgets from year to year. The over all burden 8 >™er cotnmodi ies have at all to be taxed, and 

of per capita taxa'ion in the country has been sorile of them, like mill cloth of medium qualities 
increasing at accelerating rate from year to year are, indeed, very heavily taxed, we do not see any 
ever since Independence. The. per capita gross reason why recourse could not be had to taxing 
taxation level in 1 <>50-51, the year of take-off of salt again which would have the effect, on the 

the First Plan was estimated by the then Union hand, of modilizing considerable resources 

Finance Minister a' Ik !5 per head which included ai >d, on the other, of so evenly distributing the 
both Central and State taxes. Of this the pro- burden that its net impact on the individual, 
portion of irnlimt iaxes was only a very small however poor, would be likely to be only infinite- 
per rentage of the total. Since then, it has pro- s ' w >al. A tax, for instanc, of Rs. 3.00 per manud 
gressively increased, with a more than corres- on Sf| h would bring in revenue enough to cover 
ponding increase in the burden of indirect a * mosl the entire amount of proceeds from similar 
imposts, nianv of which have hen increasingly Oaxes on a whole range of other essential con- 
(overing a wide range of essential consumer turner goods and, yet its net effect on the indi- 
goods. The burden of the Centre’s share in the v i* 1 ua 1 consumer, however poor, would be to the 
per capita distribution of taxes in the country ex * en ^ °f only a few nai paise per mensem, 
alone, rose to Rs. 12.70 in 1955-56. to Rs. 20.75 (1 ° ,lot understand the sentimentality that 

in 19 .0-61 and, in the current Budget, it is have prevented recourse to such an obvious 
calculated to have risen to as much as Rs. 29.75. ex P e ^* cn t. 

Added to this there is the buiden of S'ate faxes Taken all in all, the Union Finance Minis- 
to be taken into account which would raise these ter’s current year’s Budget,--and we have never 
figures by a further considerable amount. And, been able to see much imagination or fiscal 
on the whole, more than 60 per cent of this burden judgment in his previous ones—is one of the 
is accounted for by indirect imposts upon the sorriest efforts we have ever seen in the field of 
people. public finance. What is even more deplorable is 

What is most significant in this connection lhat despite its obvious contents of confusion and 
is that a large propor ion of the people’s indirect distress, he is likely to get away with his iniquit- 
tax burdens is covered by imposts upon essential (-us proposals and the whole country will be 
consumer commodities. The effect of such imposts, made to pay for the folly of having placed him in 
inevitably, is to raise the. price of the commo- the position which he happens to occupy in our 
dities by far larger margins than the actual in- governance. The Finance Minister is supposed to 
cidence of the tax sought to be covered thereby, have a team of high level experts at his disposal 
The actual tax burden on the people, where this and if this were the best advice they could pro- 
is concerned, is therefore, far heavier lhan what vide in the way of budgeting for an emergency, 
the Government seeks to take out of their pocket, we cannot entertain any very good opinion of 
With their per capita income level at the stage it their abilities. The Budget has yet to be adopted 
is, despite die improvements therein sought to by Parliament and i! is not entirely impossible 
have been achieved by reason of the two Plans, that in course of the debates that must be held, 
the significance of the burden, especially in their the Finance Minister, al hough it would seem to 
bearing upon living levels, would seem to be quite be highly unlikely, may yet be induced to revise 
obvious. his iniquitous and crippling measures. 

Even then, it is asy to concede that a certain Karuna K. Nandi 



THE INDIAN LEGISLATURES AND THE DELEGATION OF LEGISLATIVE 

POWER 


. By Prof. D. 

The object of this article is to deal with 
the question whether our Legislatures can 
delegate any legislative power to any autho¬ 
rity in India, and if so, to what extent. In 
recent years this question arose in 1951 when 
the President of India made a “special 
reference” 1 to the Supreme Court of India 
for opinion under Clause (1) of Article 14.3 
of our Constitution. The circumstances 
which led to this special reference by the 
President and the points referred to the 
Supreme Court for’opinion will appear from 
the full text of the reference, dated 7th 
January, 1951, as reproduced below: 

“Whereas in the year 1912 the Governor- 
General of India in Council acting in his 
legislative capacity enacted the Delhi Laws 
Act, 1912, section 7 of which conferred 
power on the Central Government by noti¬ 
fication to extend to the Province of Delhi 
(that is to say, the present State of Delhi l a) 
or any part thereof, with such restrictions 
and modifications as it thought fit, any 
enactment which was in force in any part of 
British India at the date of such notification; 

“And whereas in 1947 the Dominion 
Legislature enacted the Ajmer-Merwara 
(Extension of Laws) Act, 1947, section 2 of 
which conferred power on the Central 
Government by notification to extend to the 
Province of Ajmer-Merwara (that is to say, 
the present State of Ajmer), with such 
restrictions and modifications as it thought 
fit, any enactment which was in force in 
any other Province at the date of such 
notification; 

“And whereas, by virtue of the powers 
conferred by the said sections of the said 
Acts, notifications were issued by the Cen¬ 
tal Government from time to time extend¬ 
ing a number of Acts in force in the 
Governors’ Provinces to the Province of 
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Delhi and the Province of Ajmer-Merwara, 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, 
restrictions and modifications, and the 
Acts so extended and the orders, rules, by¬ 
laws and other instruments issued under 
such Acts were and are regarded as valid 
law in force in the Province (now State) of 
Delhi and in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara 
(now State of Ajmer), as the case may be, 
and rights and privileges have been created, 
obligations and liabilities have been incurr¬ 
ed and penalties, forfeitures and punish¬ 
ments have been incurred or imposed under 
such Acts and instruments; 

“And whereas Parliament with the 
object inter alia of making a uniform provi¬ 
sion for extension of laws with regard to all 
Part C States except Coorg and the Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands enacted the Part 
C States (Laws) Act, 1950, section 2 of 
which confers power on the Central Gov¬ 
ernment by notification to extend to any 
Part C Stales (other than Coorg and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands) or to any 
part of such State, with such restrictions 
and modifications as it thinks fit, any enact¬ 
ment which is in force in a Part A State at 
the date of the notification and also confers 
the power on the Central Government to 
make provision in any enactment so extend¬ 
ed for the repeal or amendment of any 
corresponding law (other than a Central 
Act) which is for the time being applicable 
to that Part C State ; 

“And whereas section 4 of the Part C 
States (Laws) Act, 1950, has repealed sec¬ 
tion 7 of the Delhi Laws Act, 1912, and the 
Ajmer-Merwara (Extension of Laws) Act, 
1947, but the effect of the provisos to the 
said section is, notwithstanding the said 
repeals, to continue, inter alia inforce the 
Acts extended to the Provinces of Delhi and 
Ajmer-Merwara or the States of DeVii and 
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Ajmer under the provisions repealed by the 
said section ; 

"And whereas notifications have been 
issued by the Central Government from 
time to time under section 2 of the Part C 
States (Laws) Act, 1950, extending Acts in 
force in Part A States to various Part C 
States sometimes with, and sometimes with¬ 
out, restrictions and modifications ; 

“And whereas the Federal Court of 
India in Jatindra Nath Gupta v. Province of 
Bihar (1949, F.C.R. 595) held by a majority 
that the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 
] of the Bihar Maintenance of Public Order 
Act, 1947, was idtra vires of the Bihar Legis¬ 
lature inter alia on the ground that the said 
proviso conferred power on the Provincial 
Government to modily an Act of the Provin¬ 
cial Legislature and thus amounted to a 
delegation of legislative power ; 

"And whereas, as a result of the said 
decision of the Federal Court, doubts bave 
arisen regarding the validity of section 7 of 
the Delhi Laws Act, 1912, section 2 of the 
Ajmer-Merwara (Extension of Laws) Act, 
1947, and section 2 of the Part C States 
(Laws) Act, 1950, and of the Acts extended to 
the Provinces of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
and various Part C States under the said 
section respectively, and of the orders and 
other instruments issued under the Acts so 
extended ; 

"And whereas the validity of section 7 
of the Delhi Laws Act, 1912, and section 2 of 
the Ajmer-Merwara (Extension of Laws) 
Act, 1947 and of the Acts extended by 
virtue ol the powers conferred by the said 
sections has been challenged in some cases 
pending at present before the Punjab High 
Court, the Court of the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner of Ajmer,, and the District Court and 
the Subordinate Courts in Delhi; 

“And whereas, in view of what is herein- 
fore stated, it appears to me that the follow¬ 
ing questions of law have arisen and are of 
such nature and of such public importance 
that it is expedient that the opinion of the 
t Supreme Court of India should be obtained 
thereon ; 

“Now, therefore, in exercise of the 
powers conferred upon me by Clause (1) of 
Article '143 of the Constitution, I, Rajendra 


Prasad, President of India, hereby refer the 
said questions to the Supreme Court of 
India for consideration and report thereon, 
namely :— 

‘(1) Was section 7 of the Delhi Laws 
Act, 1912, or any of the provisions thereof 
and in what particular or particulars or to 
what extent ultra vires the Legislature 
which passed the said Act ? 

‘(2) Was the Ajmer-Merwara (Exten¬ 
sion of Laws) Act, 1947, or any of the provi¬ 
sions thereof and in what particular or 
particulars or to what extent ultra vires the 
Legislature which passed the said Act ? 

‘(3) Is section 2 of the Part C States 
(Laws) Act, 1950, or any of the provisions 
thereof and in what particular or particu¬ 
lars or to what extent ultra vires the 
Parliament’ ?” 

II 

We have given above, at the risk of 
some prolixity, the full text of the special 
inference with a view to enabling the 
reader to understand properly the legal 
points involved. Arguments in this refer¬ 
ence were heard by the Supreme Court on 
the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 

1 9th, 20th, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th and 
30th of April, 1951. 2 

The Supreme Court, however, was not 
unanimous in its opinion on the legal points 
referred to it by the President. By one 
majority* consisting of Fazl Ali, Patanjali 
Sastri, Mukherjea, Das and Bose JJ., 4 it 
held'*— 

(1) that “section 7 of the Delhi Laws 
Act, 1912, and section 2 of the Ajmer- 
Merwara (Extension of Laws) Act, 1947, 
are wholly intra vires”; and 

(2) that "the first portion of section 2 
of the Part C States (Laws) Act, 1950, 
which empowers the Central Government 
to extend to any Part C State or to any 
part of such State with such modifications 
and restrictions as it thinks fit any enact¬ 
ment which is in force in a Part A State, 
intra vires.” 

By another majority, however, consist¬ 
ing of Kania C.J., Mahajan, Mukherjea and 
Bose JJ.,° the Supreme Court held that the 
latter portion of section 2 of the Part C 
States (Laws) Act, 1950, “which empowers, 



Ihe Central Government to make provision 
in any enactment extended to a Part C 
State, for repeal or amendment of any law 
(other than a Central Act) which is for the 
time being applicable to that Part C State, 
is ultra vires” 7 the “Indian Parliament 
which passed the Act.” 

It should be clear from what is given 
above that the Supreme Court has held by 
a majority that our Central Legislature 
can delegate legislative power in certain 
circumstances to any authority in India. 
And what applies to the Central Legislature 
also applies, under the provisions of our 
present Constitution, to our State Legisla¬ 
tures mutatis mutandis. The legal prin¬ 
ciples on which the Judges on the majority 
side based their oponion are to be found in 
the two extracts from the two judgments 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in England as quoted hereinafter. 
A frequent reference was made by them to 
these extracts in the course of their expres- 
soins of opinion on the legal points referr¬ 
ed to the Supreme Court by the President. 
They did this not because the legal prin¬ 
ciples embodied in those extracts were 
binding on them but because they agreed 
with their soundness and propriety. 

Let us now see the two extracts refer¬ 
red to above. The first extract is from the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council (delivered by Lord Selborne) 
in what is known as the Empress v. Burah 
(And Another) case. 8 

It runs as follows :— 

“The Indian Legislature has powers ex¬ 
pressly limited by the Act of the Imperial 
Parliament which created it, and it can, of 
course, do nothing beyond the limits which 
circumscribe these powers. But, when 
acting within those limits, it is not in any 
sense an agent or delegate of the Imperial 
Parliament, but has, and was intended to 
have, plenary powers of legislation, as large, 
and of the same nature, as those of Parlia¬ 
ment itself. The established Courts of 
Justice, when a question arises whether 
the prescribed limits have been exceeded, 
must of necessity determine that question: 
and the only way in which they can pro¬ 
perly do so, is by looking to the terms of 
■ 4 


the instrument by which, affirmatively* 
the legislative powers were created, and by 
which, negatively, they are restricted. If 
what has been done is legislation within l 
the general scope of the affirmative words 
which give the peower, and if it violates 
no express condition or restriction by which’ 
that power is limited (in which category 
would, of course, be included any Act of the 
the Imprial Parliament at variance with it), 
it is not for any Court of Justice to inquire 
further, or to enlarge constructively those 
conditions and restrictions.” 

The second extract is from the judg¬ 
ment of the Privy Council in Hodge a v. The 
Queen (1883, L.R. 9 App. Cas. 117). This case 
arose out of the Liquor Licence Act, 1877, 
of Ontario, which “anthorised the Licence 
Commissioners to make regulations, create 
offences and annex penalities.” “It was 
contended,’’ says Das J., “that the local' 
legislature had no power to delegate such 
powers to the Commissioners and that the ' 
maxim 10 delcgata potestas non potest dele, 
gare applied. This argument was repelled 
by the Privy Council in Hodge v. The 
Queen.” Delivering the judgment of the 
Privy Council Lord Fitz-Gerald made the 
following observations, 11 among other 
things : 

It appears to their Lordships, however, 
that the objection thus raised by the appel¬ 
lants is founded on an entire misconception 
of the true character and position of the 
provincial legislature. They are in no sense 
delegates of, or acting under any mandate ' 
from, the Imperial Parliament. When the 
British North America Act enacted that 
there should be a legislature for Ontario, 
and that its legislative assembly should have 
exclusive authority to make laws for the 
province and for provincial purposes in re¬ 
lation to the matters enumerated in section 
92, it conferred powers not in any sense to 
be exercised by delegation from or as 
agents of the Imperial Parliament, but 
authority as plenary and as ample within 
the limits prescribed by section 92 as the 
Imperial Parliament in the plenitude of its 
power possessed and could bestow. Within 
these limits of subjects and area the local * 
legislature is supreme, and has tye same 
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authority as the Imperial Parliament, or the 
Parliament of the Dominion (of Canada), 
would have had under like circumstances 
to confide to a muncipal institution or body 
of its own creation authority to make by¬ 
laws or resolutions as to subjects specified 
in the enactment, and with the object of 
carrying the enactment into operation and 
effect. It is obvious that such an authority 
is ancillary to legislation, and without it an 
attempt to provide for varying details and 
machinery to carry them out might become 
oppressive or absolutely fail.” 

Further :— 

"It was argued at the bar that a legis¬ 
lature commuting important regulations 
to agents or delegates elfaces itseif. That 
is not so. it retains its powers intact, and 
can, whenever it pleases, destroy tne agency 
it has created and set up anotnor, or take 
the matter directly into its own hands, flow 
far it shall seek the aid of subordinate 
agencies, and how long it shall continue 
them, are matters for each legislature, and 

not ior the Courts of law, to decide. 

The provincial legislature having thus the 
auihonty to impose imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour had also power to 
demgate similar autnority to the municipal 
body which it creaied, called the Licence 
Commissioner.” 

“The result of the above observations,” 
says L/ns 1 - J., "naturally was that "if by-laws 
or resolutions are warranted, power to en¬ 
force them seems necessary and equal. 1 y 
lawiul’. riobody can deny mat the /vet m 
question actually detgated real legislative 
power to the Licence Commissioners, ior 
tne power to create offences and to annex 
penalties cannot but be a part of reai 
legislative power. Indeed, the Privy Council 
in judgment proceeded on the footing that 
u was a delegation of legislative power out 
held that it was ancillary to legislation, that 
suen power of delegation was co-extensive 
wan the power of legislation itself, that as 
long as the legislature had not effaced 
itseif, such delegation was permissible and 
that it was for the legislature to decide how 
much power should be delegated and for 
how long* such delegation should continue 


and that these were not questions for the 
Court to decide.” 

In the course of his expression of opi¬ 
nion on the ‘ legal points referred to the 
Supreme Court Das J., who was, as noted 
before, with the first majority, referred to 
the judicial declarations quoted above and 
to one or two other judicial decisions and 
observed 13 that “it is possible to deduce 
from them the following principles :— 

‘(a) that a legislature established by or 
under an Act of the British Parliament is in 
no sense an agent or delegate of the British 
Parliament; 

* (b) that the power of such a legislature 
is circumscribed by the Act by which it 
is constituted and the legislature cannot go 
beyond it, but within its ambit it is supreme 
and its power is as large and of the same 
nature as that of the British Parliament ; 

‘(c) that the principle of non-delgation, 
founded either on the doctrine of separation 
ol powers or on the theory of agency, has no 
application to the British Parliament or the 
legislatures constituted by an Act of the 
British Parliament; 

‘(d) that in the ever present complexity 
of the conditions with which governments 
have to deai, the power of delegation is 
necessary for and ancillary to the exercise 
of legislative power and is a component part 
of its content; 

(e) that the operation of the act per¬ 
formed under the delegated power is direct¬ 
ly and immediately under and by virtue of 
the Jaw by which the power was delegated 
and its efficacy is referable to that ante¬ 
cedent law; 

‘(f) if what the legislature does is legis¬ 
lation within the general scope of the affir¬ 
mative words which give the power, and if 
it violates no express condition or restric¬ 
tion by which that power is limited, then 
it is not ior the Court to enquire further 
or to enlarge constructively those conditions 
or restriction; ! 

‘(g) that while the legislature is acting 
within its prescribed sphere there is, except 
as hereinafter stated, no degree of or limit 
to its power of delegation of its legislative 
power, it being for the legislature to 
determine how far it should seek the aid 




of subordinate agencies and how long it 
shall continue them and it is not for the 
Court to prescribe any limit to the legisla¬ 
ture’s power of delegation; and 

(h) that the power of delegation is, how¬ 
ever, subject only to the qualification that 
the legislature may not abdicate or efface 
itself, that is to say, may not, without pre¬ 
serving its own capacity intact, create and 
endow with its own capacity a new legisla¬ 
tive power not created or authorised by the 
Act to which it owes its own existence’.” 

As will appear from what follows, Das 
J. approved of these principles, and also 
stated. 14 : 

“Short of self-effacement the legislature 
can freely delegate its legislative power. 
As long ns the legislature retains its own 
power of control, there can be no objection 
to delegation, for if the delegatee does 
anything fenlish or wrong the same may at 
once be put right by the legislature by 
removing the delegatee and appointing 
another in his place or taking up the mat¬ 
ter in its own hands.” 

Again : lri 

‘ I entirely agree.that the legis¬ 

lature must not abdicate but must retain 
its control so as to be able to withdraw the 
legislative power conferred on the subor¬ 
dinate authority whenever it may become 
necessary. The reported decisions to which 
reference has been made above (in the 
course of his expression of opinion) clearly 
establish .that, short of such abdication or 
effacement, the legislature may freely 
delegate its legislative powers and it is not 
for the Court to decide how much authority 
should be delegated or for how long such 
delegation should continue. I also agree 
that the law made by the legislature must 
be within the ambit of its legislative 
powers and it cannot go beyond that ambit 

.In my opinion, the power to make 

law with respect to a subject includes 
the power to make a law delegating 
the power to make a law with respect to 

that subject.It cannot - be denied 

that every legislature must, in any event, 
have some power of delegation of its law- 
making power .this power of dele- 


f - 1 - ■■ 

gation is implicit in or ancillary to tw 
legislative power itself. w 

Finally, referring to the Constitution 
of India Das J. observed :*• 

' ,, X 

“In my judgment there cannot logically; 
be any limit to the power of delegation ■ 
the Indian Legislature acting within it$jj 
sphere. The only rational limitation uooii 
the exercise of this absolute power of dele* : 
gation by the Indian Legislature as by any 
Dominion Legislature is what has been.; 
laid down in the several Priw Council, 
and other cases from which relevant paSr;; 
sages have been quoted above (in the^ 
course of his expression of opinion). It hf 
that the legislature must not efface itself, 
or abdicate all its powers and give up it$J 
control over the subordinate authority to 
whom it delegates its law-making powers. 
It must not, without preserving its own 
capacity inlact, create and arm with its 
own capacity a new legislative power not 
created or authorised by the instrument by 
which the legislature itself was constitu¬ 
ted. In short, it must not destroy its own 
legislative power. There is an antithesis., 
between the abdictaion of legislative power ' 
and the exercise of the power of legislation. 
The former excludes or destroys the latter; 
There is no such antithesis between the , 
delectation of legislative power and the 
exercise of the legislative power, for how¬ 
ever wide the delegation mav be. there is 
nothing to prevent the legislature, if it is., 
so minded, from, at any time, withdrawing 
the matter into its own hands and exercis- * 
ing its law-making power. The delegation-; 
of legislative power involves an exercise 
of the legislative power. It does not ex- 
elude or destroy the legislative power itself;.. 
for the legislative power is not diminshed 
by the exercise of it. A power to make 
law with respect to a subject must_in¬ 

clude within its content the power to make,; 
a law delegating that power. Having re¬ 
gard to entry No. 97 in the Union List and v ; 
article 248 of our Constitution, the resi¬ 
duary power of our Parliament is wide 
enough to include delegation of legislative; 
power of a subject-matter with respect to 
which Parliament may make a law. Apart* 
from that consideration, if a statute laying 
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down a policy and delegating power to a 
subordinate authority to make rules and 
regulations to carry out that policy is per¬ 
missible, then I do not see why an Act 
merely delegating legislative power to an¬ 
other person or body should be unconsti¬ 
tutional if the legislature does not efface 
itself or abandon its control over the sub¬ 
ordinate authority. If the legislature can 
make a law laying down a bare principle 
or policy and commanding people to obey 
the rules and regulations, made by a sub¬ 
ordinate authorty, why cannot the legisla¬ 
ture, without effacing itself but keeping its 
own capacity intact, leave the entire matter 
to a subordinate authority and command 
people to obey the commands of that sub¬ 
ordinate authority ? The substance of the 
thing is the command which is binding and 
the efficacy of the rules of conduct made 
by the subordinate authority is due to no 
other authority than the command of the 
legislature itself. Therefore, short of self- 
effacement, the legislative power may be 
as freely and widely delegated as the 
Dominion Legislature, like the British 
Parliament, may think fit and choose... 
In my opinion, the true tests of the validity 
of a law enacted by the Indian Legislature 
conferring legislative power on a subordi¬ 
nate authority are : (i) Is the law within 
the legislative competency fixed by the 
instrument creating the legislature ? and 
(ii) has the legislature effaced itself or 
abdicated or destroyed its own legislative 
power ? If the answer to the first is in the 
affirmative and that to the second in the 
negative, it is not for any Court of Justice 
to enquire further or to question the 

wisdom or the policy of the law” 

“It is said”, added Das “that it will 
be dangerous if the legislature is permitt¬ 
ed to delegate all its legislative functions 
without formaly abdicating its control or 
effacing itself, for then the legislature will 
shirk its responsibility and go to sleep 
and peoples’ life, liberty or property may 

be made to depend on the whim of the 

meanest police officer in whom, by successive 
delegation, the legislative power may come to be 
vested. I do not feel perturbed. I do not share 
t the feeling of oppression which some people may 
possibly entertain as to the danger that may ensue 


if the legislature goes to sleep after delegating its 
legislative functions, for I feel sure that the legisla¬ 
tors so falling into slumber will have a rudo 
awakening when they will find themselves thrown 
out of the legislative chamber at the next general 
election. I have no doubt in my mind that the 
legislature after delegating its powers will always 
keep a watchful eye on the activities of the persons 
to whom it delegates its powers of legislation, and 
that as soon as it finds that the powers are being 
misussed to the detriment of the public, the legisla¬ 
ture will either nullify the acts done under such 
delegations or appoint some more competent 
authority or withdraw the matter into its own 
hands. There is and will always remain some risk 
of abuse whenever wide legislative powers are com¬ 
mitted in general terms to a subordinate body, but 
the »emedy lies in the corrective power of the legis¬ 
lature itself and, on ultimate analysis, in the vigi¬ 
lance of public opinion and not in arbitrary judi¬ 
cial fiat against the free exercise of law-making 
power by the legislature withirv the ambit fixed by 
the instrument of its constitution. It is not for the 
Court to substitute its own notions of expediency 
for the will of the legislature. This. 1 apprehend, 
is the correct position in law. Iri mv judgment, 
if our law is not to he completely divorced from 
logic and is not to give way and surrender itself 
to sterile dogma, the widest power of delegation of 
legislative power must perforce he conceded to our 
Parliament. A denial of this necessary power will 
‘stop the wheels of government’ and we, shall be 
acting ‘as a clog upon the legislative and executive 
departments’.” 

The views of Das J. as quoted above, were ir 
essence shared by the four other Judges of the 
Supreme Court, namely, Fazal Ali, Patanjali Snstri. 
Mukhcrjea, and Bose JJ„ who along with his con¬ 
stituted the first majority of the Court referred tc 
by us before. Thus, for instance, we find in his 
expression of opinion by Fazl Ali J. on the legai 
points referred to the Supreme Court by the Pre¬ 
sident, the following, 17 among other things :— 

“(1) The legislature must normally discharge 
its primary legislative function itself and not 
through others. 

“(2) Once it is established that it ha? 
sovereign powers within a certain sphere, it must 
follow as a corollary that it is free to legislate 
within that sphere in any way which appears to it 
to be the best way to give effect to its intention and. 
policy in making a particular law, and that it'may. 



utilize any outside agency to any extent it finds 
necessary for doing things which it is unable to 
do itself or finds it inconvenient to do. In other 
words, it can do everything which ’is ancillary to 
and necessary for the full and effective exercise of 
its power of legislation. 

“(3) It cannot abdicate its legislative func¬ 
tions, ^nd therefore while entrusting power to an 
outside agency, it must see that such agency acts 
as a subordinate authority and does not become a 
parallel legislature. 

“(4) .there are only two main checks 

in this country on the power of the legislature to 
delegate, these being its good sense and the princi¬ 
ple that it should not cross the line beyond which 
delegation amounts to ‘abdication and self- 
effacement’.” 

And with regard to what is generally known 
as delegated legislation Fuzl Ali J. observed 

“This form of legislation has become a pre¬ 
sent-day necessity, and it has coiuc to stay—it is 
both inevitable and indispensable. The legislature 
has now to make so many laws that it has no time 
to devote to all the legislative details, and some¬ 
times the subject on which it has to legislate is of 
such a technical nature that all it can do is to state 
the broad principles and leave the details to be 
worked out by those who are more familliar with 
the subject. Again, when complex schemes of re¬ 
form are to be the subject of Igislation, it is diffi¬ 
cult to bring out a self-contained and complete Act 
straightaway, since it is not possible to foresee all 
the contingencies and envisage all the local require¬ 
ments for which provision is to be made. Thus, 
*ome degree of flexibility becomes necessary, so 
as to permit constant adaptation to unknown future 
conditions without the necessity of having to amed 
the law again. The advantage of such a course is 
that it enables the delegate authority (sic) to con¬ 
sult interests likely to be affected by a particular 
law, make actual experiments when necessary, and 
utilize the results of its invstigalions and experi¬ 
ments in the best way possible. There may also 
arise emergencies and urgent situations requiring 
prompt action and the entrustment of large powers 
io authorities who have to deal with the various 
situations as they arise. There are examples in 
the Statute hooks of England and other countries, 
of laws, a reference to which will he sufficient to 
justify the need for delegated legislation. The 
British Gold Standard (Amendment) Act, 1931, 
empowered the Treasury to make and from time to 
vai 7 orders authorising the taking of such measures 


in relation to the Exchanges and otherwise as they 
may consider expedient for meeting difficulties 
arising in connection with the suspension of the 
Gold Standard. The National Economy Act, 1931, 
of England, empowered ‘His Majesty to makd 
Orders in Council effecting economies in respect 
of the services specified in the schedule" and prov- 
ed that the Minister designated in any such Order 
might make regulations for giving effect to the 
Order. The Foodstuffs (Prevention of Exploita-■ 
tion) Act, 1931, authorized the Board of Trade to 
take exceptional measures for preventing or 
remedying shortages in certain articles of food and 
drink. It is obvious that to achieve the objects 
which were intended to be achieved by these Acts, 
they could not have been framed in any other way 
than that in which they were framed. I ave re¬ 
ferred to these instances to show that the com¬ 
plexity of modern administration and the expan¬ 
sion of the functions of the State to the economic 
and social sphere have rendered it necessary to 
resort to new forms of legislation and to give wide 
powers to various authorities on suitable occasions. 
But while emphasizing that delegation is in these 
days inevitable, one should not omit to refer to 
the dangers attendant upon the injudicious exercise 
of the power of delegation by the legislature. The 
dangers involved in defining the delegated power 
so loosely that the area it is intended to cover can¬ 
not hs clearly ascertained, and in giving wide dele¬ 
gated powers to executive authorities and at the 
same time depriving a citizen of protection by the 
courts against harsh and unreasonable exercise of 
powers, are too obvious to require elaborate dis¬ 
cussion”. 

More or less similar views were ex- 
expressed 1 * cy Patanjali Sastri, Mukherjes. 
and Bose JJ. on the question of delegated 
legislation in the course of their expres¬ 
sions of opinion on the specific legal points 
referred to the Supreme Court by the 
President. 

Ill 

We have stated above the opinion o£ 
the majority of the Supreme Court on the 
legal points referred to the Court by the 
President of India as well as the grounds 
on which that opinion was based. It may 
be noted here incidentally that what the 
majority observed with regard to the 
necessity for, and the constitutionality of. 
delegated legislation in essence is in conso¬ 
nance with the views expressed on tf^e same 
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questions by the British Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers in its Report published 
in 1032. For example, we find in this 
Report, 10 among many other things: 

“The system of delegated legislation 20 
is both legitimate and constitutionally 
desirable for certain purposes, within cer¬ 
tain limits, and under certain safe-guards. 

We proceed to set out briefly.the 

reasons which have led us to this conclusion: 

‘(1) Pressure upon Parliamentary time 
is great.. The more procedure and subor¬ 
dinate matters can be withdrawn from 
detailed Parliamentary discussion, the 
greater will be the time which Parliament 
can devote to the consideration of essential 
principles in legislation. 

‘(2) The subiect-matter of modern 
legislation is very often of a technical 
nature. A part from the broad nrineiples 
involved, technical matters are difficult to 
include in a Bill, since tliev cannot be 
effectively discussed in Parliament. 

‘(3) If large and complex schemes of 
reform are to be given technical shape, it 
is difficult to work rut the administrative 
machinery in time to insert in the Bill all 
the provisions required ; it is impossible to 
foresee all the contingencies and local 
conditions for which provision must even¬ 
tually be nude. The National Health 
Insurance Regulations,. ... illustrate parti¬ 
cularly well this aspect of the problem. 

‘(4) The practice, further, is valuable 
because it provides for a power of constant 
adaptation to unknown future conditions 
without the necessity of amending h gisla- 
tion. Flexibility is essential. The method 
of delegated legislation permits of the 
rapid utilization of experience, and enables 
the results of consultation with interests 
affected by the operation of new Acts to be 
translated into practice. In matters, for 
example, like mechanical road transport, 
where technical development is rapid, and 
often unforseen, delegation is essential to 
meet the new positions which arise. 

(5) The practice, again, permits of 
•experiment being made and thus affords an 
opportunity, otherwise difficult to ensure, 
of utilizing the lessons of experience. The 
advantage of this in matters, for instance. 


like town planning, is too obvious to re¬ 
quire detailed emphasis. 

‘(6) In a modern State there are many 
occasions when there is a sudden need of 
legislative action. For many such needs 
delegated legislation is the only convenient 
or even possible remedy. No doubt, where 
there is time, on legislative issues ot great 
magnitude, it is right that Parliament itself 
should either decide what the broad out¬ 
lines of the legislation shall be, or at least 
indicate the general scope of the delegated 
powers which it considers are called for by 
the occasion. But emergency and urgency 
are matters of degree; and the type of need 
may be of greater or less national import¬ 
ance. It may be not only prudent but vital 
for Parliament to arm the executive 
Government in advance with almost plenary 
power to meet occasions of emergency, 
which affect the whole, nation—as in the 
extreme case af the Defence of the Realm 
Acts 21 in the great War (1914-18), where 
the exigency had arisen ; or in the less 
extreme case of the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920 (10 & 11 Geo, 5, C.55), where the 
exigency had not arisen but power was con¬ 
ferred to meet emergencies that might 

arise in the future.There is in truth 

no alternative means by which strong 
measures to meet great emergencies can 
be made possible ; and for that reason the 
means is constitutional.” 

In this connection, however, the Com¬ 
mittee on Ministers’ Powers also observed 2 " 
in its report: 

“But the measure of the need should 
be the measure alike of the power and of its 
limitation. It is of the essence of consti¬ 
tutional Government that the normal cop- 
control of Parliament should not be sus¬ 
pended either to a greater degree, or for a 
longer time, than the exigency demands. 
We end these observations with a truism. 
Emergencies are exceptional: and excep¬ 
tions cannot be classified in general langu¬ 
age. We therefore make no attempt, 
beyend stating the principle abovemention- 
ed, to lay down any general rules about 
the delegation by Parliament to the Exe¬ 
cutive of powers to legislate on occasions 
of emergency. It may suffice for purposes 







of more limited exigency to arm particular 
Departments of State with power to pass 
emergency regulations for dealing with 
specific difficulties suddenly' arising and 
calling for instant preventive or remedial 
steps in their special field of administration. 
Epidemics are a good example of the latter 
need ;.and we may recall that as far back as 
1832 an Act (2 & 3 Will. IV, C.10) passed 
in consequence of an outbreak of cholera, 
gave the Privy Council power to make 
general regulations to prevent the spread 
of the disease. ...... For these reasons a 

system of delegated legislation is indispen¬ 
sable, Indeed, the critics of the system do 
not seek to deny its necessity in some form. 
Their complaint lies rather against the 
volume and character of delegated legisla¬ 
tion than against the pracice of delegation 
itself ;.We agree with them in think¬ 

ing that there are real dangers incidental 
to delegated legislation.” 

Referring to these dangers, the Com¬ 
mittee mentioned the following,"' among 
others : 

“(1) Acts of Parliament may be passed 
only in skeleton form and contain only the 
baiest general principles. Other matters 
of principle, transcending procedure and 
the details of administration, matters which 
closely affect the rights and property of 
the subject, may be left to be worked out 
in the Departments, with the result that 
laws are promulgated which have not been 
made by, and get little supervision from 
Parliament. Some of the critics suggest 
that this practice has so far passed all 
reasonable limits, as to have assumed the 
character of a serious invasion of the 
sphere of Parliament by the Executive. 
The extent of its adoption is, they argue, 
excessive, and leads not only to widespread 
suspicion and distrust of the machinery of 
Government, but actually endangers our 
civic and personal liberties. 

“(2) The facilities afforded to Parlia¬ 
ment to scrutinize and control the exercise 
of powers delegated to Ministers are inade¬ 
quate. There is a danger that the servant 
may be transformed into the master. 

“(3) Delegated powers may be so wide 
as to deprive the citizen of protection by 


the Courts against action by the Executive 
which is harsh, or unreasonable. 

“(4) The delegated power may’ be SO 
loosely defined that the area it is intended, 1 
to cover cannot be clearly known, and it 
said that uncertainty of this kind is unfair 
to those affected. 

“(5) While provision is usually made— 

(a) for reasonable public notice, and 

(b) for consultation in advance with, 
interests affected, where they are 
organized, 

this is not always practicable, particularly 
where the public affected is general and 
not special and organized 

“Each of these criticims,” observed 24 
the Committee on Ministers’ Powers in the 
context of British constitutional law, "is 
important, but they do not destroy the case 
for delegated legislation. Iheir true bear¬ 
ing is rather that there are dangers in the . 
practice ; that it is liable to abuse ; and 
tnat saleguards are required. Nor do we 
think that either the published criticisms 
or the evidence we have received justifies 
an alarmist view of the constitutional situ¬ 
ation. What tile system lacks is coherence 

and unlonnity in operation. Its defects_ 

are the inevitable consequence of its hapha¬ 
zard evolution.For the most part the 

dangers are potential rather than actual; 
and the problem which the critics raise is 
essentially one of devising the best safe¬ 
guards.” 

And one of these safeguards, according to 
the Conlmnteo on Munsons’ Powers, is the 
right of appeal to the Couit of Daw on 
points of law. “In our opinion,” remarKed 25 
the Committee, “the maintenance of the 
ruic oi law demands that a party aggrieved 
by the judicial decision of a Minister or 
Ministerial tribunal snould have a rignt to 
appeal from that decision to the High Court 
on any point of law. In matters wmen re¬ 
ally pertain to administration, jurisdiction 
is often appropriately assigned to Ministers 
or Ministerial Tribunal, rather than to the 
ordinary Courts of Law, but we see no 
justification for sheltering them from the # 
Courts of Law in so far as the exercise of 
their jurisdiction involves a judicial decision; 
and we are of opinion that to coAfer such 
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immunity upon them is contrary to the 
constitutional principle underlying the rule 
of law. It is, in our opinion, of great prac¬ 
tical importance that a uniform and simple 
prcedure should be established for all such 

appeals.The decision of the High 

Court on an appeal should be final. But 
we recognise that there may occasionally 
be legal questions of unusual importance, 
and for these we would give the High 
Court and the Court of Appeal power to 
give leave to appeal further.” 

It should be evident from what has 
been shown above that the views of the 
majority ot our Supreme Court on the 
question of delegated legislation were 
essentially in agreement with the views on 
the same question of the British Committee 
on Ministers’ Powers. We may also state 
here that the views of the majority on the 
question of delegated legislation were, as 
will appear from what follows, in agree¬ 
ment, more or less, with the views of even 
Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
on the same question, as set forth in his 
well-known work entitled The New Des¬ 
potism, originally published in 1929. 

‘•It is tolerably obvious,” observed Lord 
Hewart-' 1 in the context of British Consti¬ 
tutional law, “that the system of delegation 
by, Parliament of powers of legislation is 
within certain limits necessary, at least as 
regards matters of detail, because it is 
impossible, if only for want of time, for 
Parliament to deal adequately and in detail 
with all the matters calling, or supposed to 
call, for legislation. Indeed, without a dras¬ 
tic alteration of its methods of procedure, 
it would be impossible for Parliament to 
deal adequately with even a comparatively 
small part of the present day volume of 
departmental legislation. It may also be 
conceded that the system, if not abused, 
and subject to proper safeguards, may have 
its uses. It is the abuse of the system that 
calls for criticism, and perhaps the greatest 
abuse, and the one 1 most likely to lead to 
arbitrary and unreasonable legislation, is 
t.the ousting of the jurisdiction of the 
Courts." 

IV 

In conclusion, we should like to say 


that we have stated in this article the 
opinion of the majority of our Supreme 
Court on thp points of law referred to the 
Court by the President of India under 
Article 143(1) of our Constitution as well 
as the grounds on which that opinion was 
based. And under Article 145(5) of the 
Constitution the opinion of the majority! 
of the Supreme Court is the opinion of the 
Court. According to this opinion our Legis¬ 
latures have under the Constitution, as we 
have seen before, the power, in certain 
circumstances and subject to certain safe¬ 
guards, of delegating law-making authority 
to a person or a body of persons. Inciden¬ 
tally, we have also dealt in this article, 
with reference to British constitutional 
law, the nature, purpose, and the dangers 
of delegated legislation. 

Now the question is : how far is the 
opinion referred to above binding on all 
Courts in India ? Our submission is that, 
although it is an opinion of the Supreme 
Court on a reference made to it under 
Article 143(1) of the Constitution and not 
a judicial decision by it in a specific case 
formally brought before it by a litigating 
party, it is under Article 141 of the Cons¬ 
titution binding on all Courts within the 
territory of India. Article 141 says : The 
law declared by the Supreme Court shall be 
binding on all Courts within the territory 
of India.” And we submit that the ex¬ 
pression of opinion referred to above by the 
Supreme Court is a declaration of law on 
the legal points referred to it by the 
President under Article 143(1) of the 
Constituion. 

1. Special Jurisdiction : Special Reference 
No. 1 of 1951 :— In re the Delhi Laws Act, 1912, 
the Ajmer-Merwara (Extension of Laws) Act, 
1947, and the Part C States (Laws) Act,, 1959.— 
See The Supreme Court Reports (to be referred 
to hereinafter as the S.C.R.), 1951, Vol. II, 
Parts III to X, pp. 747-54. 

* "Delhi, which up till the 17th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1912, was a part of the Province of the 
Punjab, was created a Chief Commissioner’s 
Province on that date and on the following date 
the Governor-General’s Legislative Council enacted 
the Delhi Laws Act (Act XIII), 1912, which 
came into force on and from the 1st of October* 





1912.”—Mukherjea j.—See ibid, p. 960. 

2- See ibid, p. 755. 

3. See ibid, p. 748. 

4. Kania C. J., and Mabajan J. dissent¬ 
ing.—See ibid, p. 748. 

5. See ibid, p. 748 and pp. 1124-1125. 

6. See ibid, p. 748 and also pp. 1124-1125. 

7. Fazl Ali, Patanjali Sastri and Das JJ. 
held* however, that “the latter portion of section 2 
of the Part C States (Laws) Act, 1950, is also 
irUra vires.” —See ibid, p. 748. 

8. Also known as The Queen v. Burah 
(1878, 5 I.A. 178) : See ibid, pp. 1041-1042; 
also The Indian Law Reports, 1879, Calcutta 
Series, Voi. IV, pp.’180-81. 

9. See the S.C.R., 1951, Vol. II, August 
to December, 1951, p. 1045. 

10. This maxim “in simple language means,” 
says Fazl Ali J., “that a delegated authority can¬ 
not be redelegated, or, in other words, one agent 
cannot lawfully appoint another to perform the 
duties of agency. This maxim however has a 
limited application even in the domain of the law 
of contract or agency . . —See ibid, p. 806. 

11. See ibid, pp. 1045-1047. 

12. See ibid, p. 1047. 


13. See ibid, pp. 1067-1068. 

14. See ibid, p. 1048. 

15. See ibid, pp. 1057-1058 also p. 1072. 

16. See ibid, pp. 1075-1080. 

17. Ibid, pp. 830-31 and 851-53. 

18. See ibid, pp. 853-85 ; 859-1010 ; and 
1101-1124. 

19. See Cmd. 4060 (1932), as quoted by 
Gooch in his Source Book on the Government of 
England, D. Van Nostrand Company, New Yorx, 
1939, pp. 156-70 ; also see p. 399. 

20. Delegated legislation may take many 
forms. For instance, in England delegated legisla¬ 
tion may appear under such different names as 
‘regulations’, ‘rules’, ‘orders’, ‘warrants’, ‘minutes’, 
‘schemes’, ‘bye-laws’, or ‘other instruments’.—See 
ibid, pp. 158-59. 

21. “The earlier Acts were replaced by the 
consolidating and amending Act (5 & 6 Geo. 5, 6, 
8).”—See ibid, p. 167n. 

22. See Gooch, op. cit., pp. 168-69. 

23. See ibid, p. 169. 

24. See ibul, p. 170. 

25. See ibid. pp. 408-409. 

26. See Lord Hewart, The New Despotism 
Ernest Benn, 1945 Ed., pp. 81-82. 


ANCIENT INDIAN LIBRARIES 

By DIPAK KUMAR BARUA, M.A., DIP., LIB. 


The romantic story of India’s culture un¬ 
ravels the secret of her vitality and wisdom. 
From time immemorial India has been 
endeavouring to increase the wealth of her 
knowledge and wisdom. And the natural 
outcome of such a persuit were the Vedas, 
Upanishads, Tripitakas and Jaina Agamas 
which are the veritable mines of human 
knowledge and experience. The problem of 
preserving the valuable sayings of ancient 
sages was not acute when these were 
memorised and orally handed down from 
disciple to disciple. But the question of 
preservation and organisation of this huge 
mass of literature in every field of human 
knowledge became a burning problem after 
the invention of writing materials and the 
introduction of printing instruments. The 
same story is repeated in Egypt, Crete, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Greece, Rome and 
5 


and other seats of ancient civilization and 
culture. As the entire Library Economy is 
solely concerned with the proper organi¬ 
sation. and dissemination of knowledge, so 
its history is closely related to that of 
Learning. 

India, too, maintains a long and glorious 
tradition in the organisation of libraries 
for the maintenance of manuscripts of birch 
bark and palm-leaves. The history of 
libraries in India is as old as the history of 
Learning. But it should be noticed that 
libraries in those hoary days were all 
located in and associated with the temples, 
monasteries and educational institutions. 
Public libraries in the modem sense of the 
term were not developed nor, perhaps, were 
in existence in ancient India. The resons fSr 
the absence of such public libraries are, 
quite obvious. The most poten$ cause is 

I 
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that education was concentrated into the 
hands of few aristocrats of the society. Only 
the people of high caste had access to 
learning. 

However, the ‘Bharati-Bhandara’ and 
‘Saraswati-Bhandara,’ Sanskrit equivalents 
of ‘Library,’ are quite old and implies the 
modern academic libraries. 1 But as the 
handwritten manuscripts were veiy rare 
and costly so the necessity involved the 
permission sometimes to copy the manus¬ 
cripts. Thus due to non-availability, cost¬ 
liness and religious sanctity, the donations 
of manuscripts to the temple “bhandaras” 
were regarded as great acts of merit. 

The first mention of libraries and read¬ 
ing rooms is noticed in a record of Buddhist 
kingdoms left by the Chinese traveller 
Fa-Hien who came to India in the 5th 
Century A.D. In his account we find the 
mention of the Jetavana Monastery with its 
libraries and reading rooms. “The libraries 
were richly furnished not only with 
Buddhistic literature, but also with Vedic 
and other non-Buddhistic work and with 
books on the arts and sciences taught in 
India at that time.” But that monastery 
with its libraries and other buildings before 
the beginning of the 7th Century, as seen 
by another Chinese scholar named Hiuen 
Tsang, was in desolate ruins. 

Fa-Hien also came into contact with 
many manuscripts in a Mahayana monas¬ 
tery in Central India (Patna), where he 
stayed for three years, learning Sanskrit 
books and Sanskrit speech and writing out 
the Vinaya rules.- 

Hiuen-Tsang saw a Palace Library in 
Kashmir and noticed that twenty clerks 
were engaged there to copy out manuscripts 
for him. Hiuen-Tsang spent two years study¬ 
ing Sutras and Sastras in Kashmir and 
fully utilized the Palace Library. 3 

We further know through the records 
left by this Chinese Pilgrim about the 
Kanchipura monastery in South India, 
which was lamed for its reputed teachers 
and the library. 

But the most fully developed and the 
fnost widely used and well organised was 
the Library of the University of Nalanda, 
the anciept seat of learning. The Nalanda 


authorities had realised that a monastery 
without a library was futile. So an elaborate 
scheme was adopted for a well-planned and 
splendid library within the University to 
meet the varied demands of numerous 
teachers and students who were engaged in 
the study of different branches of learning. 
Curiously enough the library campus was 
know as Dharma-ganja “Mart of Religion.” 
Here were located three monumental build¬ 
ings properly called Ratna-sagara, Ratno- 
dadhi, Ratnaranjaka*. Of these, Ratnodadhi 
was a nine-storeyed sky-scraper which con¬ 
tained the largest library in India in those 
periods, 6 a speciality being the collection of 
rare and sacred works like Prajnaparamita- 
sutra and Tantric books. 6 The scholars of 
the University remained busy day and night 
in writing sacred texts and Buddhistic 
treatises which were then stored in the 
University Library. 

I-tsing, another hard-working Chinese 
scholar, stayed at Nalanda for about ten 
years (A.D. 675-685) and collected there 
about four hundred Sanskrit texts amount¬ 
ing to five lac verses. 7 This fact points out 
that Nalanda was well-equipped with a rich 
collection. According to his observation 
when a Buddhist monk expired at Nalanda, 
his collection of books was added to the 
Library and other properties including non- 
Buddhistic works either sold away or dis¬ 
tributed. 6 Evidence of financial aid for the 
library is found in an inscription known 
as the Nalanda Copper Plate of Devapala- 
deva discovered at Nalanda. It records that 
Balaputradeva, king of Java, requested 
Devapala, a contemporary king of India, to 
make a grant of five villages for the main¬ 
tenance of a new monastery at Nalanda. A 
portion of this endowment was kept aside 
for the purpose of copying books for the 
University Library as is evident from the 
expression “Dharmaratnasya lekbanartham” 
in the epigraph. 0 In short, it was the Library 
that made Nalanda University “the embo¬ 
diment of the highest ideal of education and 
a visible monument of the role which India 
played as the Teacher of Asia.” 

A Tibetan account (Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang) 
relates the destruction of the library thus: 

“After the Turushka raiders had made 



incursions in Nalanda, the temples and 
Chaityas were repaired by a sage named 
Mudita Bhadra. Soon after this, Kukutasid- 
dha, Minister of the king of Magadha, 
erected a temple at Nalanda, and while a 
religious sermon was being delivered there, 
two very indigent Tirthika mendicants 
appeared on the scene. Some naughty young 
novice-monks in disdain threw washing- 
water on them. This made them angry. 
After propitiating the Sun for twelve years, 
they performed a sacrifice and threw living 
embers and ashes from the sacrificial pit 
into the Buddhist temples. This produced 
a great conflagration which consumed 
Eatnodadhi. 10 The proof of the destruction 
of the buildings by fire is also corroborated 
by an inscription. 

Another most illustrious library can be 
traced in the famous Vikramasila monastery 
which, in origin, was a later contemporary 
of Nalanda, being established by Dharma- 
pala, a distinguished Pala monarch of 
Bengal, and became prominent during the 
periods of decadence of Nalanda. It 
flourished in the days of Tantric Buddhism 
when occult sciences and magic had become 
favourite subjects of study. Consequently 
Tantra was given prominence in the 
production of books in Vikramasila under 
the welcome patronage of numerous learned 
monks. With its own publications the 
Vikramasila, in course of time, become a 
“true university” with a “collection of 
books.” The academic Council of the 
Vikramasila University was in charge of 
the libraries which, in addition to storing 
books, undertook also the work of publi¬ 
cation. It was the library which took steps 
to renew the worn out and damaged 
manuscripts and made liberal provision 
for meeting the constant demand of the 
outside public, particularly of Tibet, for 
copies of books in its possession. The 
copying work was to some extent done by 
the monk-teachers and students, but 
clerks also had to be engaged to cope with 
the increased demand. 

The Tabkat-I-Nisari 11 presents a vivid 
and sorrowful description of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Vikramasila University and 
its Library. It is sometimes presumed 


that the invaders headed by Bukhtiy^ 
Khilji destroyed the library thinking it 
be a Fortress by mistake. Only a -tmf 
books were carried away by the mojofel 
when they fled the Monastery to Tibet aria 
other places outside India during the perip$ 
of invasion. 

Another important centre of learning 
in Magadha was the Odantapuri Monastery^ 
which was endowed with a magnificesi|) 
library of Buddhistic and BrahmaniCaL 
works by the Pala emperors. Abhayakara-/ 
hupta, the head of the Mahayana School 'itk! 
Odantapuri, was a great writer and render¬ 
ed many books into the Tibetan language*; 
This splendid library of Odantapuri wag'; 
destroyed during the sack of the Monastery' 
and the massacre of its monks by the, 
Muslims in A.D. 1197. 12 

The famous university of Valabhi,| 
situated near modern Wala in Kathiawair,/ 
had a great library at its disposal. Epi* 
graphic records show that the University/ 
Library of Valabhi was patronized biyrf 
royal personalities. The Maitraka Kingg,' 
who were ruling there during circa 480 to?j 
775 A.D., were also great patrons of leam-*f 
ing ; they used to offer direct grants for this.* 
purpose of meeting the general expenditure, 
of the University as also for strengthening!!! 
its library as is evident from “SaddhaiW: 
masva pustakopacayartham” 1 * in the grant/! 
of Guhasena I, dated 559 A.D. It wajjt 
observed by both Hiuen-Tsang and I-tsingJ 
that most of the monks of Valabhi were/;! 
specialized in Hinayana Buddhism as oppo&*§ 
ed to Nalanda. 

Hiuen-Tsang, the celebrated Chinese^ 
scholar, also relates that there were flour«>; 
ishing libraries in a monastery in Central^ 
India under the famous scholar Nagarjunfi-- 
in Southern Kosala which is identified witlfcj 
Vidarbha or modern Berar. The account of 
this foreign traveller runs thus: “the 
Monastery had cloisters and lofty halls, an$| 
the topmost hall was the library”. It migft|| 
have contained a large number of books on| 
Mahayana Buddhism in view of the faciei 
that the brethren were all Mahayanists. 

At Nagai in Hyderabad, there existed aT; 
big temple college in the 11th century, where,, 
two hundred students were ^instructed 4h< 
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Vedic lore, two hundred in Smritis, one 
hundred in epics, and fifty-two in Philo¬ 
sophy. The Library of the institution 
employed six librarians. 14 

The Chalukyas of the 12th century A.D. 
of Anahilawada (Patan) maintained an¬ 
other grand library which was renowned 
for its rich collection. 

Beside the above libraries there were 
numerous small libraries attached to 
temples all over India. The Bhavisyapurana 
relates that manuscripts may be placed in 
a matha or monastery for the use of all 
people and that he who arranges for the 
reading of books in the temples of Siva, 
Visnu or the Sun reaps the merit of the 
gifts of cows, land and gold. lr ’ 

Ancient literary documents, too, supply 
us much information about the State and 
private libraries of India. 1 " It is said that 
the poet Sana kept a reader for his own 
private purpose. From this information 
it can be presumed that he had a library of 
his own. 17 Iliuen-Tsang describes that the 
Kushana king Kanishka possessed the 
sacred writings of the Budhists engraved 
on red copper plates. 1S From a grant to 
Kanheri Monastery in Western India by a 
Bengalee merchant Avighakara we find that 
provisions were made for the purchase of 
books. 19 Thus all these incidental refer¬ 
ences inform us of many libraries—small or 
great, state or private, academic or institu¬ 
tional—in ancient India. 

So the history of libraries in ancient 
India commences from the inception of the 
Buddist period and closes at the emergence 
of Muslim power here. Indeed India, the 
seat of learning and ancient culture, always 
has welcomed the establishment of new 
libraries. These monastic libraries of those 
days laid the foundation-stone of modern 
academic and public libraries. Thus the 


surging wave of library movement that was 
noticed during the golden period of Buddh¬ 
ism became more and more active in the 
subsequent centuries through the actual 
patronage of the emperors and the ever 
growing urge for learning of the people. 
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POPULATION GROWTH. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


Bv Prof. G. L. 

Dr. B.’R. Sen, Director-General of the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, addressing an 
audience of 3000 food industry executives from 
non-communist countries said “According to FAO 
estimates 10 to 15 per cent of the world popula¬ 
tion between 300 to 50(/ million, were hungry and 
another 1000 million suffered from varying degrees 
of malnutrition. Never before in the history of 
mankind have so many people been subject to so 
much under nourishment”. Dr. Sen further said 
“The expansion of world population has put a 
tremendous new pressure on the food supplies of 
the developing countries.” 1 

The developing , countries who are trying 
through various methods of economic planning for 
development are today faced with this very basic 
problem, and for a solution of which they have 
directed all their resources. After some years of 
development activities they find themselves at the 
very point from which they had started. It would 
not he very improbable, if a timely curb is not put 
to the alarming rate of population growth, that 
these countries may find in the not too distant 
future to have rather made economic regress. In 
tins context we quote a few lines from the speech 
of U. Thant. While inaugurating the U.N’. Econo¬ 
mic Decade, U. Thant said “Progress toward a 
higher average level of living in the world as a 
whole is held back also by the shifting balance of 
population distribution which results from highei 
rates of population growth in developing countries 
than in wealthier countries. As the developing 
countries account for a larger proportion of world 
population increases, they tend to offset the im¬ 
provement of conditions in the world as a whole 
which would otherwise he brought about by the 
gains in individual countries”. 2 

The rapid growth in population in the develop¬ 
ing countries, in recent times has been pri¬ 
marily due to : 

(1) Political stability in most of tbe coun¬ 
tries of the world, including these countries, have 
provided the necessary conditions for their people 
to live a settled domestic life. This has given 
them a good opportunity to multiply. The U.N. 
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has plans even to settle the nomads. The refugees 
have also been given enough assistance for re¬ 
settlement, in every part of the world, either by 
governments receiving them or the U.N.O. 

(2) Local wars are very few these days as 
compared to that in the past century or earlier. 

(3) With the end or near-end of slavery, 
feudalism and colonialism the common men have 
gained political rights and life expectancy amongst 
them has increased. 

(4) Democracy and vast extension of the 
welfare activities of the stale coupled with the 
miracles of medical science have granted the com¬ 
mon men safer and longer life. There was a 
remarkable increase of population in India after 
1021. One of the reasons for it was surely the 
fiscal autonomy convention of 1919 which enabled 
the State Government to give better medical aid to 
the people and also permitted them to participate 
in the working of the State Government. 

(51 International Organisations like WHO 
have also helped to lessen the death rates in the 
underdeveloped countries. The International 
Food Organisation has also helped to feed the ever 
surging hungry mouths. 

(61 And possibly the problem of popula¬ 
tion growth in the countries would not have been 
so acute had the ruling colonial power been more 
considerate at the early stages of it. No colonial 
power taught the ruled people seriously the 
advantages of family planning and the dangerous . 
contents of unlimited population growth. For their 
scant respect for human lives in the colonies they 
had possibly thought that the Malthusian’s dictum 
would operate in them and the equilibrium in 
population would hi; automatically established. 

The average per rapitu income of tbe develop¬ 
ed world is about $1200 per annum; that of the 
under developed world is about $126 per annum 
But the whole story in not-complete till one looks 
at the figures of the countries at either end of the 
scale, for be will find at one end the figures of* 
$2700 and at the other end of it so meagre a stun 
as only $50. But unfortunately there h^s been a 
much higher rate of population increase in the 
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underdeveloped countries in comparison with the 
developed countries of the world. The U.N. De¬ 
mographic Year Hook 1959 records an increase of 
1.8 per cent population per year in Asia in com¬ 
parison with only 0.7 in Europe. 

The average world hirlh rate for the period 
195-1-1958 was estimated to he about 35 per 100C 
population. Africa has the highest estimated birth 
rate: 15 per thousand. Asia, the next largest con¬ 
tinent, has an overall rate of 39 per thou¬ 
sand. And the poorest regions have the highest 
birth rates. It is IP per thousand in South Easl 
Asia and Tropical and Southern Africa. 

As we have already said the under developed 
countries were not forewarned about the conse¬ 
quences of an unlimited family, in consequence 
of the introduction of modern medical benefits. 
E\cn when family planning was introduced, the 
attempts were very feeble. The contraceptives were 
costly, their usage and effectiveness known to a 
very limited number of people and, above all, there 
was a powerful social resistance against their 
application. Even a person like Shri C. Raja- 
gopalaehari has been pleaching against the idea 
of family planning in India. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has not accepted family planning, not be¬ 
cause economic development is thus possible, hut 
bcause it can thereby fight wars with additional 
man power. Their main aim is not economic 
growth hut military might. And for such countries 
there can lie no population problem even when 
their people are starving and are dependent on 
foreign aid for supplies. 

Under developed countries must have savings 
from national income, to he utilised for develop¬ 
ment purposes. Savings are only possible when 
there is surplus. And there can be surplus income 
in a country only when the country has a highei 
income, population and standard of living more 
or less remaining the same. The most formid¬ 
able hindrance to capital accumulation in the 
under d\eloped countries to-day, is the ever in¬ 
creasing population, which liquidate the surplus of 
income, which otherwise would have occured. 

The fast growing population of these under 
developed countries have a short span of life. It 
is 34 years in Burma, <10 in Cambodia, about 49 
in India and 35 in Pakistan. According to the 
U. N. Demographic Year Book 1959 the people of 
Aft iean countries have as short a span of life as 
in India. In contrast we find the people of 
the developed countries have a much longer lift 


span. The averag life of an Austrian is 71 years 
that of the French near 68 and of an American 71. 

Death at an early age means loss of human 

capital. If the people die at the working age the 
country is deprived of the human capital it has 
developed from years of investment on them. There 
is a large percentage of children in these countries 
who are ill-fed and ill-clad. “A feature of the 
populations of the Asian countries is that there if 
a larger proportion of children and this means 
that the support of this child population is a severe 
drain on the limited resources of these countries. 
There are for every threes adults in these countries 
two children to support, while the corresponding 
figure in more developed countries in the West is 
only one child for every three adults.*’ 3 A con¬ 
siderably large proportion of a child population is 
not only a burden to the nations, but when these 
children are forced to work, the matter becomes 
worse. Why do they work? It is because the 

income of the adult workers taken together is not 

* 

sufficient for a bare subsistence for the family. 
Children workers are thus deprived of the oppor¬ 
tunities of education, they generally get harsh 
treatment from their employers, they are badly 
exploited and above all they fare a situation in 
life which does not permit them to develop their 
finer qualities. The graphic dcseiiption that Marx 
had given of exploitation of child labour in 19th 
century England, is not very uncommon even in 
the world of to-day which is in the second half 
of the 20th century. In the words of 
UNESCO. ‘'Premature employment of children 
is rife precisely in those areas where there is much 
under employment of the whole active population, 

( and it is in the under developed countries) so that 
from the point of the community it is obviously 
unsound”. 4 The ILO's Asian Regional Conference 
which met at Tokyo for the protection of the 
young workers in Asian countries, recommanded 
that persons below 14 years of age should not be 
employed as labourers. And children who are 
above this age but not fully grown up adults, 
should he first medically examined before they 
are given employment. All children upto the age 
of 14 should get free education. But these are 
solemn resoulations. Even in India we find a con¬ 
siderable proportion of labour working in agricul 
ture who are children, though it is a declared 
policy of the Government of India to introduce 
free and compulsory education upto the primary 
stage. 



The surplus labour, for all time existing in 
these under developed countries, are mostly un¬ 
skilled and semi skilled. These countries are 
mostly dependent on agricultural, products for 
living. All trade, either internal or external, are 
primarily in agricultural commodities. But the 
methods of culivation are primitive. There is mal¬ 
distribution of agricultural land holdings. The 
largest number of pople live in S and E Asia, who 
depend on agriculture, but land is most unevenly 
distributed here. Many of the countries in these 
regions have passed land reform laws. Communist 
China forcibly redistributed land on attainment of 
power. India, Pakistani, Iran, Iraq and many 
other countries have done so by lawful process. 

All land reform measures are of very little use 
in these countries so long as they are dependent 
upon primitive methods of cultivation. The condi¬ 
tion is more or less the same as Prof. Bauer has 
said about Indian agriculture, in the under 
developed countries of S E Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East. He says ‘‘About one half of the 
national income, as officially calculated, is derived 
from agriculture and its ancillary activities, largly 
subsistence or near subsistance production. The 
standard equipment is a wooden plough (often no 
more than a bent bough) and even simple iron 
ploughs are rare. The use of fertilisers is exterme- 
ly limited.”’’ Even remaining as agricultural 
countries, they can solve their problms of under¬ 
development, and population pressure, if there 
could be scientific agriculture. A country like, 
Holland, primarily depending on its agricultural 
products, has such a high degree of economic 
growth. The people have as good a standard of 
living as that of many advanced industrial coun¬ 
tries of the world. According to Prof. Colin Clark 
“About the same density of settlement prevails in 
Denmark as in Soviet Russia, hut product per 
man in one case is five tims what it is in the 
other. Many people are concerned about the den¬ 
sity of the agricultural population in India, and it 
is undoubtedly high. But equally high it is in 
Italy where the average cultivator produces about 
thrice as much as does the Indian. The most suc¬ 
cessful farming as judged by the ability to obtain 
the highest product at the highest density of settle¬ 
ment is to be found in Denmark and the Nether¬ 
lands, with Belgium and Britain not far behind. 
In Denmark the high figure is obtained with a 
density of settlement of 10 men engaged in agricul¬ 
tural work per square Kilometre of cultivitable 


land, in the Netherlands with 17'.'.. However^ 5 
the Netherlands farmers have provided very con- 
erte evidence that agricultural lands can be worked 
and yield a high product and sustain a high' 
density of poulation.” 0 In the same paper Prof. 
Colin Clark asserts that with the Danish standard , 
of cultivation the world can easily support 12,000 1 
millions of population. 

There being a very large surplus population- 
in these countries, with social and religious customs 
making it obligatory for the well-to-do to keep a 
large number of persons employed, the marginal 
producivity of such workers is not at times more 
than zero. According to Pi of. W. Arthur Lewis, 
“An unlimited supply of labour may be said to 
exist in those countries where population is so large 
relatively to capital and natural resources, that 
there are large sectors of the economy where the 
marginal productivity of labour is negligible,— 
zero, or even negative. Several writers have drawn 
attention to the existence of such ‘distinguished 
unemployment, in agricultural sectors, demonstrat¬ 
ing in each case that the family holding is so 
small that, if some member of the family obtained 
other employment the remaining members could 
cultivate the holdings just as well. The pheno¬ 
mena is not, however, by any means confined to 
the country-side. Anothr large sector to which it 
applies is the whole range of casual jobs, the 
workers on the* dock, the young men who rush for¬ 
ward asking to carry your hag, the jobbing garde¬ 
ner and the like.” 7 Prof. Lewis has also treated 
the utility of the work of most retail traders, domes¬ 
tic servants and office peons as superfluous. 

In these under developed countries labour oi 
woman is mostly misplaced. They work in their 
homes. A notable feature of economic growth 
would he that women leave household work, 
which can be done much better or more cheaply 
outside and he engaged in offices, factories, 
workshops, etc. 

There is a worldwide attempt to tackle the 
population problem at national and international 
levels. At the national level the age of marriage 
has been raised in many countries by law and in 
some law and social change both helped it for¬ 
ward. Taxing a couple after a number of children 
is being seriously thought, over in a number of 
countries. Japan had once legalised abortion, 
though it gave it up later on. And the Indiar^ 
Parliament has discussed this issue. Contra- 
ceptivies are freely distributed to the people of., 
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upto a certain income limit in India. For family productive.” 10 The problem of falling fertility and 
planning, sterilisation has been thought to be the scarcity of land in the absence of industrial deve- 
best method. According to J)r. Chandrasekhar, loprnent, can only be solved by means of scientific 
“The dilemma before an under developed country agriculture. India and Italy have the same density 
like ours is that whereas population control is, of agricultural population. But the Italian farmer 
indeed, to cheek the threatened decline in alrady earns twice that of his Indian counterpart. Den- 
poor living standards of her people, successful mark, a primarily agricultural country, has a 
practice of family planning methods requires a population pressure much higher than that of 
far higher geneial living standard than is the ease Brazil, Sweden, Greece, France, Austria and 
with her ; of course, a way has to he found to cut Ireland. But the value of agricultural production per 
through the vicious eiicle.”* Prof. Chandrasekhar agriculturist in Denmark is much higher than that 
having discussed all the other methods of birth of the farmers in these countries. In this context 
control, like voluntary abstinence, contraceptives we again quote Prof. Colin Clark, “Any observa- 
and late marriages, comes to the conclusion. “The tion of these facts must -make us realise what 
only answer to meet the demand is sterilisation, immense improvements are possible in agricul- 
the method of permanent conception control.’’ 1 ' tural productivity in most parts of the world. Such 

At the national level, besides sterilisation improvements cannot, of course, be had for the 

many other methods have been suggested for solv- asking. To get them an immense dissemination of 
ing the problems of explosive population growth education and technical knowledge will he needed, 
in the under-developed countries. All these new equipment to a steadily increasing degree 
methods including that of stevlisalion have been and capital to provide equipment, live stock and 
applied together for attacking the problem from buildings. Whether there is any hope of obtaining 
all corners. Inter-regional migration, scientific this capital is a question.” 11 

agriculture and intensive cultivation and iudus- With the birth of UNO and a liberal inter- 

trialisation are some of the more important ones, national outlook the developed countries have 
Unfortunately very little suitable land is left directly or indirectly been trying to solve the 
uncultivated in the thickly populated agiicultural problems of the under-developed countries. The 
countries of ,S.K. Asia whose people, who arc various agencies of UNO like 1L0, FAO, IMF, 
mostly agriculturists, —migrate from one region IBRD and its affiliated agencies, GATT and 
of their countiy to another, in order to get land Technical Assistance Board, have all been trying 
for better living. In Africa, the method of culti- to help the under-developed countries to develop 
vation was to till a piece of land for some years speedily. But lack of funds has been the main 
and raise crops and then leave it fallow for some obstacle for quick realisation of the aims of these 
years. It is no more practiced there. In the words organisations. It has been confessed by no less a 
of Prof. Arthur Ilazlewood, “It is fairly safe to person than U Thant. The Secretary-General of 
say. however, that the population of Africa is in- UNO maintains, “There is the problem of inade- 
creasing and that in some places it is growing quate long-term capital flows and assistance from 
quite quickly. In many parts of Africa crops are the wealthier countries to the developing coun- 
grovvn by what is known as shifting cultivation, tries. True, in the later part of the last decade the 
A piece of land is cleared of forest or hush and total net flow of capital and assistance to low 
planted with crops. Crops are grown on this land income countries increased considerably. Such 
for a year or two, and then the farmer moves on flow, however, remains considerably less than one 
to a different piece of land. The first piece of per cent of the combined national income of the 
land is allowed to go hack to hush and may not wealthier countries. Worse still, much of it was 
be used for growing crops for many years, made available on a basis that offered no real 
During these years the land is rested and gets assurance of its continuity to individual coun- 
back its fertility. When population increases and tries, it remained split up amongst a multiplicity 
fanners try to produce, more there may he no room of sources, forms and purposes and the share of 
to carry out shifting agriculture in the old way. multilateral aid through the United Nations sys- 
The farmer stays longer on one piece of land. The t en t remained small.” 12 

land is allowed less time to rest. As a result its The scope for easing the pressure of popu- 
fertility falls and agriculture becomes less and less lation in the underdeveloped countries through 



international motility is very limited/ as every 
country Jhas sovereign rights within its territory. 
It has become these days very difficult for the 
people of the underdeveloped thickly populated 
countries, to migrate to the developed or sparsely 
populated countries of the world. They are afraid 
of types of danger from it. They are afraid of the 
fact that they may thereby lower the standard of 
living *of their own workers. Because the immi¬ 
grant labour who have a lower standard of living 
may work at low wages and for their competition 
in the market the native labour may also be forced 
to accept lower wages. This will thus lower their 
standard of living. The recent Immigration Bill 
in Britain has been mainly for these reasons, as 
it was found the workers hailing from Common¬ 
wealth countries like India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ire¬ 
land and other A fro-Asian countries, accepted jobs 
at lower wages and thus weakened the power of 
the British Workers to hargin for their higher 
wages. It has been also apprehended by the 
countries absorbing surplus labour from under 
developed countries, that the presence of a very 
large number of such people may create politi¬ 
cal complications. The Ceylon Government is 
much afraid of the plantation workers of Indian 
origin. And as such many of them have been de- y 
barred from enjoying any political rights. Even 
a liberal person like Prof. Colin Clark has ex¬ 
pressed his views against allowing the Hindus of 
India to be settled in Australia. This he said in a 
lecture in Australia. He thinks that as the Hindus 
do not inter marry with the local population they 
are not desirable immigrants on social and poli¬ 
tical grounds. 

The Government of India had recently raised 
a slogan that, the country should prefer to pros¬ 
per through trade than aid. That is, it should pay 
more of its international obligations, mostly im¬ 
ports, by exporting an equal amount of goods and 
services, rather than deferring their payment or 
to obtain them as gifts and assistance. Develop¬ 
ment through trade is a good idea indeed. But 
for this also the under developed countries are 
not very strong. The reason being that most of 
the commodities they produce can be produced as 
well in the developed countries and for those which 
(annot be produced, synthetic substitutes are 
being experimented upon. Moreover, the demand 
for the products o’f the under developed countries 
is very inelastic whereas that of the developed 
countries, which are mostly industrial, is elastic. 



sugar, cereals and pulses and a host of them ate 
as well produced in Europe, Canada, USA, Austra¬ 
lia, and New Zealand, as in South-East Asian coun¬ 
tries, Latin America and Africa. There is aft 
attempt being made to produce synthetic rubber 
and petroleum paper is being used for Indian 
and Pakistani Jute products. Ghana, which has 
a monopoly of cocoa production and whose eco¬ 
nomic prosperity is dependent on it, is always 
afraid of artificial coroa products. An attempt in 
this direction is being made in USA. “If scientists 
in Ameria discovred (as they have been trying 
to do for a long time) a way of making very 
cheaply a substitute for cocoa, the value of 
Ghana’s production and income would fall very 
much.” n 

Here, we reproduce some very important 
lines from an article of Mr. Ashoka Mehta, the. 
P.S.P. Chairman, explaining the trade position 
of the under develoved countries vis-a-vis the 
developed countries. “As the situation is in the 
world today, there is a growing gap between the 
earnings of foreign exchange on exports and 
needs of imports on the part of the countries set 
on stepping up their development. If the world 
is to foster growth this imbalance has to be cor¬ 
rected. In trade the progress is agonishingly slow. 
Prices of raw materials and agricultural products 
continue to fluctuate and on the fluctuations is 
imposed the trend of the downward prices and 
demand. Schemes of stabilisation of prices conti¬ 
nue to be in their infancy. Various propoalB 
about insurance remain in discussion stage”. 

“As industrialisation progress in the deve¬ 
loping countries they need export outlets for 
their fabricated products. It is here that the de¬ 
mand for a one way free trade in industrial pro¬ 
ducts from the developing countries have been 
made.” 14 A recent issue of the Monthly Bulle¬ 
tin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics 
issued by the FAO states that since 1955, the 
prices of goods exported by primary producing 
countries have never looked up. It may also be 
noted that even in 1955, they were lower than 
those in 1952-53. It thus appears that the dec¬ 
line in the export prices of primary goods is a 
long standing phenomenon. Over and above 
price falls there is also decline in total value of 
exports of the under developed countries. ‘In the 
first half of 1961, as compared to the first half 6f 
1960, the value of agricultural imports was 9 per 
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cent le s * in ISA; 3 per cent less in OK, 4 per 
tent levs in France and 7 per cent in West Ger¬ 
man) *. 11 

lie-nunament and international tensions have 
also badly a I fee ted the problems ol economic 
under dmelopment and population pressure of the 
under developed countin'*. 

■Windin'; to the I'.iN.O. Economic and 
Finain in I Committee Resolution, the World is 
spending loi arms about Si 28 billion annually 
which is at least two thirds of the entire national 
income* of the under developed countries. Dis¬ 
armament, the resolution stales, would provide 
new j ol is and better standards of living for count¬ 
less millions ol people in the less developed coun¬ 
tries. 

Had I lie I ,\.(). been successful in its dis¬ 
armament plan*, much of the resources of the 
developed iminliies id' the world utilised for kill¬ 
ing man would have been presrved for saving 
him from hunger and disease, ft would have, 
made for them available larger resources to he 
diveited to the undei developed countries. Dis¬ 
armament would have abo ieleased much of the 
national resources of the under develop* d eoun 
tries utilised for defence purposes to hr used for 
development pm poses. 

Though there ha* been only feeble attempts 
for cooperating in the development of under 
developed countries hv the wealthy nations, there 
i* no reason for anyone to he pessimistic. Liberal 
thiukeis have realised its importance and the deve¬ 
loped world has shown some increasing interest 
in it. 

"Our wealth (lISAl is a valuable weapon. 
No other country has its equivalent. It is pre¬ 
sumptively a valuable instrument for reducing 
the tension that grows out of privation, helping to 
mganise international order and thus possibly to 
uisme survival. 

In recent times no problem has been more 
puzzling to thoughtful people than why. in a 
troubled wmid. we make such poor use of our 
affluence. Some failure of statesmanship has 
been regularly assumed. Now it is clear that the 
trouble lies much deeper. It is an aspect of our 
economic attitudes It will he present ns long as 
these remain unexainmed.’’ 1 ’ 1 

The U.N.. report on the economic develop- 
r’nent of under developed countries under the Cap- 
lion ‘The International Flow of Long-Term Capi¬ 


tal and Official Donations 1959-61' points out 
that the flow of long-term funds to the under 
developed countries is estimated to have risen 
from the equivalent of 0.6 per cent of the com¬ 
bined gross product of the developed private 
entei prise countries in 1960 to 0.7 per cent in 
1961. 

While some part of this rise represented 
their increased contribution to international insti¬ 
tutions, notably capial subscriptions to a number 
ol newly established multilateral lending agen¬ 
cies, the major part was accounted for by bilateral 
transactions with under developed countries. 
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ORIENTOLOGY IN THE U.S.S.R. 

By Dr. Kalidas Nag 


My dear friend and collaborator, Atmaram Kano- 
ria, has requested me to send for the Special Num¬ 
ber of Pushpanjali a paper on the subject little 
known ;so far in India. 

Indology or ‘Indian Studies’ is known to 
many Indian scholars, l.mt, that Orientology now 
has also a claim to our attention was proved to 
me by an invitation from the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Science to visit Moscow (August, 1 %2> and 
to contribute to the proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientologisls at the Cen¬ 
tral University of Moscow. I attended as a 
Government of India Delegate and a Collaborator 
of the Indian Council of Cultural and Scientific 
Division, New Delhi. 

My passport, visa, foreign exchange, etc., 
were duly secured by Professor Humayun Kubir 
and bis colleagues and thanks to our learned 
1’iimo Minister. Pandit jawahnrlal Nehru's kind 
lefeieiH es, Shri Moraiji Desai personally took 
interest in my mission, allowing me not Rouble, 
hut Dollar exchange. My dear sister. Sint. Ila 
Pal Chondhury, M.P.. kindly sent me in her car 
to the Delhi Airport, whence l flew in the Russian 
let Plane ‘Aerolioat’ which took me from Asian 
Delhi to European Moscow within six hours, and 
the pilot who heard that a disciple of Tagore and 
an ex-member of the Rajya Sabha is travelling, 
personally looked after me and showed me rare 
pilot maps in the Russian Plane. So T got tech¬ 
nical and scientific commentary throughout mv 
historical tour covering Kashmir and China, and 
the area now disputed between Pakistan. India 
and China. So, taking a bird’s eye view of the 
Kashmir Valley. I was shown to mv right the 
whole of Tibet—grabbed by China now -on the 
one side and Gandhara and Afghanistan to my 
left which reminded me how many devoted Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist pilgrims have come across the 
Gobi Desert into the cool valley of Kashmir and 
India from the days of Fa Hien—400 A.D., Hiuen 
Tsang— 640 A.D. and E-Tsing— 700 A.D.. by 
the authentic principal routes across Kashmir 
and Khotan, Kansu and China, then via Korea to 
far off Japan, as I* have described in my two big 
volumes Discovery of, Asia (800 pp) and Greater 
India (900 pp). After completing and recording 
nry impressions in 1700 pages as reviewed by the 
Statesman (10 December, 1962, Sunday), I am 


called by my friend Kanoriaji to give my impres- 
sions of the ‘Oriental Congress’ in Moscow. Atma- 
ram Kanoria’s Stenographer from his Calcutta 
office kindly took notes from my book of jott¬ 
ings. and I record here for the first time my im¬ 
pressions on my Cultural Pilgrimage to the 

U.S.S.R. 

Mr. M. A. Dyakov, Head of the Department, 
Indian History, at the Institute of the Peoples of ' 
Asia ami Vice-President of the Soviel-Indian Cul¬ 
tural Society, Moscow, recently reported that in 
the old days before the Revolution of 1917, the 
Russian Orientologisls knew only old classical 
languages of India like Sanskrit and Pali. for. they 
were interested in the religion and philosophy of 
India onh, but recently they are studying con¬ 
temporary history, literature and the geography of 
India and therefore. Rulmidranalh Tagore, 
Mah.ilma Gandhi. Auiohinda Ghosh. Tiluk, Rama- 
krishna PaiamhainNi and Swumi Vi\ekananda— 
whose centenary ue arc calcinating this year— / 

are being studied and translated. In the Russian 
Universities yye find lecturers (Indian ladies and 
gentlemen! wlm an* duly appointed on handsome 
salaries to leach not only dead languages hut also 
living languages of modern India ike Bengali, 
Tamil and Telegu. So Hindi. Urdu—common to 
India and Pakistan, an* being encouraged along 
with many other less advanced languages of Cen¬ 
tral Asia and South-East Asia. 

As early as in 1466. a Russian merchant 
Athenasius Nikitin came overland from Russia 
to • Iran. When he heard about the profitable 
Indian trade, he decided to \isit India, a quarter 
of a centuiv before the Poiluguesc Vasco De 
Gama came by the sea to Calicut. Nikitin spent 
over six years in India (1 166-1472). I had the 
rare privilege of handling his contemporary diary 
at the famous Lenin Libraiy at Moscow. Nikitin 
deserves thus a monument as the first over-land 
visitor to arrive in India from the West. 

A young officer of Sultan Babar .Khwaja 
Hussain, (1532 A.D. i suggested a trade agree¬ 
ment between Russia and, India and the Russian 
Mykasimov came to Kabul and intended to reach 
Delhi, but permission was refused to him. Ii^ 
1695, under the reign of the great Tzar Peter the 
Great, a Russian merchant S. Malirikov was de- 
puted to visit India. In 1696, he disembarked at 
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Surat and then visited Agra and Delhi and was 
received iwy the Emperor Aurangzeh. On his re¬ 
turn journey. Mykasimov died at Srivan, Persia. 
So, in spite of failures to establish a direct 
commercial and cultural relationship, Russia and 
India were coming closer to each other. 

An Indian Colony of merchants was estab¬ 
lished in Astrakan on the Volga estuary. The 
Indian Colony, consisting of artisans, weavers, 
metal workers and Indian sadhus, came from 
Baku, the famous oil centre, on the Caspian, to 
Astrakan where some Zoroastrian or Parsi tem¬ 
ples (Rori-Jalamukhi) developed into a place of 
pilgrimage. Indian surveyors were invited to 
come to Moscow us were found from the legal 
documents preserved in the Astrakan Provincial 
Archives (1665). (Indian temple in Suhawha- 
nyazarvy with Devnagri and Gurumukhi inscrip¬ 
tions). So I published in our journal of Greater 
India Society 1 1937) a paper by our friend D. V. 
Disalkar on “Hindus in Afghanistan, Persia and 
Russia in 1783“ (1783), when Calcutta was 
thinking of establishing the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (1784). The earliest group of Russian 
philologists learned Sanskrit from the schools of 
Kha 2 an and Moscow. The Russian scholar Petrov 
(d. 1876) studied oriental languages both in 

Moscow and St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) 
where I found scholars showing me rare hand¬ 
written manuscripts in Sanskrit, Devnagri, Hindi 
and Bengali. In 1836 Petrov published a trans¬ 
lation of the Sitaharana, episode of the Rama- 
yana of Valmiki, with a glossary and grammatical 
analysis. So Petrov was given a scholarship to go 
to Berlin and to the British Universities where 
there were larger collections of Sanskrit MSS in 
Oxford and London. Petrov returned in 1811 and 
was appointed to the Chair at the University of 
Kazan, and was known to Tolstoy the great writer. 
He encouraged the study of the spoken languages 
of India as well as of the sacred Avestan language 
of the Parsis. So just as Indology was making pro¬ 
gress, Rev. S. Bhisurin wrote important books on 
the history and geography of China, Tibet. 
Turkestan and Mongolia (1811) and useful 
books on Buddhist religion and mythology; and 
from Amsterdam, Holland, came to join the Rus¬ 
sian writer Mr. Issaac Jacob Schmidt (1799-1847) 
who studied Mongolian and Tibetan languages. 
The Russian Oriental Museum, now a grand col¬ 
lection. was founded within 1818. 

In *844. our Asiatic Society of Bengal pre¬ 


sented to the Russian Emperor 14 rare, books in 
Sanskrit, Tibetan and Arabic which were later 
deposited in ,the First Asiatic Museum, Russia. 
The renowned Czarina Catherine II began, in the 
end of the 18 century, taking interest in our Rama- 
yana story and collected pictures which are found 
today in the Art Museum of Austria. In Peking, 
the Russian Orthodox Christian Mission contacted 
the great Russian Buddhalogist, Prof. V. P. 
Wasilyave (1818-1900) who made a comparative 
study of Sanskrit and Tibetan and Chinese, and 
who compiled the Tibetan-Russian Dictionary 
(7 volumes). Just as the world-famous Sanskrit 
Dictionary was published from St. Petersberg 
(1855-75) under the great scholars Doehtlingk 
and Roth, and reprinted in Germany, ‘Leipzik’— 
1923-25, so the Chinese Russian Dictionary be¬ 
came invaluable for the study of Chincse-Budd- 
hist texts. Then came the great Indologist Profes¬ 
sor Minayev (1810-1890) who actually travelled 
in India, the Himalayas, Burma and Ceylon 
(1874-1880). He was a great organiser of orien¬ 
tal research till his death in 1934 in the Soviet 
Russia. The College of Orientologists published 
in their journal Zapiski his illustrated articles on 
the Gandhara sculptures preserved in the Hermi¬ 
tage Museum, Leningrad, which I visited after my 
Moscow tour. There worked Prof. Stcherbatsky 
who wrote on the central philosophy of Buddh¬ 
ism, the Dharma, and on Buddhist Nirvana 
(1927). His pupil Professor Overmiller conti¬ 
nued his studies in Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. 

Turks were Buddhists before their conver¬ 
sion to Islam and their Buddhistic culture was 
studied by Professor V. Redlov (1918-1937) 
whose invaluable works were published in the 
Russian series “Bibliotheca Buddhica”. I found 
the Russian translation of the English version of 
the Gospel of Ramakrishna (1914) and the Rus¬ 
sian translation of Swami Vivekananda’s lectures 
together with “Raga-yoga” presented to Leo Tols¬ 
toy deeply interested in Oriental Philosophy. 
While visiting the Russian libraries I found also 
complete translations, by Prof. Kalyanov from 
Sanskrit to Russian, of our great books Ramayam 
and Mahabharata, including Tulsidas’s Ramcharito 
Mnnasa. 

The above brief survey will convince my 
Indian readers about the value of learning the 
Russian language in order to keep pace with th' 
various languages of our vast continent of Asia 
whose tribal languages also, like Tibetan and 



Mongolian, I found being studied by Russian 
scholars who are not only Sanskritists, but Orien- 
tologists in the total sense. As they were study¬ 
ing Pelhevi, Afghan and other oFd Iranian langu¬ 
ages, so they appreciated the philosophy of the 
Bhagavat Gita and the Upanishads along with 
their commentaries. Thus Orienlology and Sans¬ 
krit is studied thoroughly, not only in England 
or Germany or France, but also in the big Uni¬ 
versities and schools of Leningrad, Moscow, 
Tashkent and neighbouring Afghanistan. The 
Russian delegates to the Congress had the 
courtesy of putting their questions if any in pure 
Hindi and not in English though they could 
speak most of the European languages. So, as 
Indians, we had the satisfaction of watching 
Hindi used as an International medium language 
and our pleasure and privilege will be to supply 
in Hindi script as many valuable Russian books 
in Indian languages as possible. 

If they learn Russian, our students could 


join the Friendship University in Moscow, naratooE 
after Lumumba the African martyr, which gives".,; 
free education to foreign students and I found twjfV 5 
only white Europeans but black ebony-coloured 
African students crowding the corridors of tb#.,, 
Russian Universities. And after their conquest q{'\ 
the outer space, Russians have lots of things to'',; 
teach in science also, theoretical and practical. SOi<? 
in helping science, the Russian doctors and bioId-V 
gists have made great contributions as I found, 
from their nursing homes and hospitals. Thus 
knowledge, not for the sake merely of knowledge,, 
but for the improvement of living conditions,; 
was taught by the Russian scientists and savants- ■ 
i Vide Education in U.S.S.R. by Dr. F. Koro- 
lo\ of the Academy of Education Sciences. I 

With these words 1 gave im concrete sug¬ 
gestions through the pages of the well-known 
journal Pushpanjali so ably managed by ray: 
friend Almai'am Kanoria, 


ELECTIONS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 

By SLR ESI l RAM, 

(I arid Peace Brigade. Dar es Salaam. 


Lying between latitudes 10 degrees south and 
between longitudes 22 degrees and 33 degrees east. 
Northern Rhodesia (or Zambia, as it is called by 
its people) has an area of 290,323 square miles 
(including about three thousand square miles of 
inland water). Its population is about two and 
a half million, among whom a little less than eighty 
thousand are Europeans and about ten thousand 
are Asians, coloureds and other raees. The peo¬ 
ple of Zambia went to the polls on 30th October 
last to elect 45 members of their legislative Coun¬ 
cil. It was the first time in the life of most of 
them that they had an opportunity to choose their 
own candidates. It was my good fortune to be in 
Zambia on this occasion and make a personal 
sstudy of the situation. 

Northrn Rhodesia is one of the countries com¬ 
prising the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
iand. It has the status of a British protectorate 
with a Governor at its head. Until 1939 the 
Government of Northern Rhodesia was conducted 


entirely hj officials. Unofficial members (all \ 
Europeans) weir then appointed to the Executive 
Council, hut it was only from 1949 that an un- , 
official member was given a portfolio. Under the 
(9,39 constitution the Executive Council is com* ' 
posed of the members, four oflicials (the Chief/; 
Secretary, the Attorney General, the Minister of\ 
Finance, and the Minister of Native Affairs) and/, 
six non-official members nominated by the Govern- .' 
nor, and the Legislative Council (LEGCO) with a * 
Speaker and thirty members (six officials, two * 
nominees of the Governor and 22 elected on O ') 
qualitative franchise). 

But popular dissatisfaction led to fresh con-,/ 
slilntional proposals which were put forward by the 
U.K. Government in 19f>l . Linder these proposals 
the strength of the elected members to the Legco 
was raised to 45 composed of three elements: P* 
(I) 15 members elected by voters on tlie 
lower roll, —the franchise being coo% 
fined to those who wefe literate in 
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English and had an income of £120 
per annum, or were literate in verna¬ 
cular and were a member of one of 
the several categories mentioned in 
the Constitution. 

(2) 15 members elected by the voters on the 

upper roll,—the franchise being con¬ 
fined to those who had an income of 
£720 per annum or had an immov¬ 
able properly worth £1500 or had 
other qualifications as mentioned in 
the Constitution. 

(3) 15 national seats in which candidates 

would have to secure some suppoi I 
from voters on both rolls. 

(N.B. National seals form the most com¬ 
plicated part of the Constitution. Of the 15 
members, 1 l are to be elected I rum seven 
double-member constituencies and one from 
a single member constituency. Four of the 
double-member constituencies would each 
return one European and one African Member, 
and the single-member eonslilurnev would 
elect an Asian. To qualify for election to a 
national seat, it is proposed that a candidate 
must obtain 125 per cent or 100 voles (which¬ 
ever is the less) of the African voles east in 
the election and 12', per cent or 100 vole- 
(whichever is the less) () f t]ip Kuiopean votes 
east in the elections, To qualify, candidates 
must also obtain al lea-1 20 per cent of the 
.votes cast In the one or the other of the two 
rolls. 1 

During this eletimi the total manlier of the 
voters registered on the lower rolls was 92,255 
(largely African) and 37.330 (largely European) 
on the upper roll. It is easy to see that while llus 
qualified or limited francise gave voting rights to 
less than one-twelfth of the African adult popula¬ 
tion, it enabled more than three-fourths of the 
European adults to exercise their vote. The prin¬ 
ciple of ‘one man, one vote granted to the Euro¬ 
pean was thus denied to the native in his own 
eountry. Nevertheless, the polling went on very 
smoothly and peacefully, which testifies to the 
remarkable patience of the people of Zambia, in 
the face of a very complex and weighted electoral 
pattern. 

1 here were four prominent parties in the 
field—the United Federal Party under the leader- 
snip of Sir Roy Welcnskv. the parent Prime 
Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, the Illiberal Party under Sir John Moffat, 


the African National Congress with Mr. Harry 
Nkuinbula at its head, and the United 'National 
Independence Party (UNIP), having for its 
national president, Mr. Kenneth D. Kaunda, the 
well-known leader of Northern Rhodesia and an 
inspiring symbol of African nationalism. A few 
seats were also contested by the Rhodesian Repub¬ 
lican Party, the Barotseland National Party and 
some independents. 

The seats secured by various parties on this 


occasion were as 

follows : 


1 

Roll 

UFP 

ANC 

UNIP 

Lower 

0 

3 

12 

I ppei 

13 

0 

1 

National 

2 

2 

0 

Asian Seat 

0 

0 

I 

Tola 

15 


It 

Out of the 

seven 

constituencies 

on the 

national loll, five 

ucie f 

ruslValed. Also 

election 


could not be held for one upper roll seal clue to 
the death of one of the candidates. Thus one seat 
in the upper roll and ten in the national roll re¬ 
main vacant. live-elections to them arc to be held 
next month. 


The actual figure of valid votes on tin* Lower 
and Uppei rolls are given below : 


Roll 

UFP 

ANC 

UNIP 

Rest 

Lower 

180 

] 6.268 

58,658 

317 

Upper 

21,855 

729 

1.519 

3,400 

The percentage of 

votes ac 

quired by 

various 

utics is as 

under : 




Roll 

UFP 

ANC 

UNIP 

Rest 

Lower 

0.23 

21.56 

77.77 

0.42 

Upper 

71.65 

2.38 

14.8L 

11.14 

Both Rolls 

20.80 

16.35 

59.64 

3.20 


These tables speak for themselves. They 
clarly show that the Liberals, the Independents 
and other minor groups have no hold on the 
people. It is also conspicuous that the votes have 
been, in general, cast on racial considerations. 
Those on the upper rolls hace voted for the 
Europeans or the UFP-supported candidates, 
standing for limited franchise and for the conti¬ 
nuance of the Federation, and the Africans, pre¬ 
dominating on the lower roll, for UNIP and ANC, 



both of which stand for universal adult franchise 
and for dissolution of the Federation and the 
establishment of an independent, sovereign and 
democratic State of Northern Rhodesia. 

The position in the main industrial belt of 
Zambia, known as the Copper-belt, needs separate 
mention. The polling of the working class in that 
area was 85.81 per cent and UNIP secured as 
much as PI. 03 per cent votes. The details are : 

— (jonslituency - 
Central Cast West Total 
Regd. Voters 18,047 14,950 6,305 40,301 

Valid Voters 16,418 12.725 5.412 34.585 

UFP 100 100 

ANC 1,047 820 225 3,001 

IMP 14,371 11,896 5,217 31.484 

won by UNIP 87.53 03.48 05.86 <>7.03 

The above unequivocally shows that the 
I 'iiited National Independence Party enjoys the 
solid confidence of, the indusliial labour of the 
country. Having secured 77.77 per rent votes on 
the lower roll and 50.61 per cent on both the 
Cower and Upper lolls ( ombined. its position ns 
the most popular party of Northern Rhodesia 
is unquestionably established. Had the constitution 
been straightforward, giving one vote to o.io 
individual, it would have easily swept the polls 
and delivered the goods. 

During the election campaign, theie was a 
soil of alliance between the United Fedeial Party 
and the African National Congress. It was com¬ 
monly believed that the two had made a pact. Bui 
this fact was denied by Mr. Nhunihula. He said 
that the alleged pact was a lie made up bv his 
party’s enemies because they wanted to brand 
ANC with UFP which has Federation as its main 
policy. The only points which the two paities do 
agree on are communism and intimidation. Mr. 
John Roberts, leader of UFP in Nor’hern Rhode¬ 
sia, described the pact as “simply a non-aggres¬ 
sion agreement in three national constituencies."’ 

Besides, there was set up an anti-UNIP 
movement comprising of ANC and UFP and some 
others. It was financed by vested interest. It had 
issued plenty of literature against UNIP. Two of 
its publications must need be mentioned. One is a 
leaflet with a picture of Mr. Kenneth Kaunda 
with a snake coiled round his neck. It is a call 
to voters to strangle Kenneth and his party and 
do away with them for all the time. The other is 


a well-printed pamphlet calling upon the Asi&Of? 
not to be deceived, to stand together against UNlPb 
and vote wisely. It is full of shameless and hor* 
rible lies, staling that Asians are subjected toV 
tear in Kenya, to boycott in Uganda, to blade*;; 
mail in Nyasaland and to intimidation in Tang**. 1 ; 
nyika. Also the word went round that every;, 
European voting for UNIP would be regarded **.< 
a traitor. Happily, the Asian could easily distill-' 
guish wheat from chaff and sent their UNIP*; 
suppoited candidate on their special seat by A 
majoiity of over five hundred voles. It is sad to , 
note, however, that the European brethren could 
not lake a charitable and broader view of the 
scene and were rather carried away by the UFP 
propaganda. 

It goes without saying that UFP enjoys 
immense financial resources. Also it lias the back¬ 
ing of the commercial establishments. Mr. Gerald 
Percy, organising secretary of the Liberal Party, 
declared in a‘ public meeting on 23rd October 
that there weie sonic companies in Northern 
Rhodesia nliiili were guilty of gross intimidation, 
because they had conveyed to their employees that 
they were not allowed to lake any part in politics 
unless they supported the UFP. He stated that he 
had in his possession documentary proof of this 
and would produce it to any one who doubted 
him. 

For a week during these elections, I accom¬ 
panied Mr. Kenneth Kaunda on his tour. I was 
impressed by the fact that he utilised his meetings 
as media of people’s education. Often they took 
the shape of a similar. He would speak for about 
twenty minutes and then invite questions. Doubt¬ 
less, he paid speial attention to his European 
airtlinues. He would patiently answer their que¬ 
ries and disdim them of their fears and misgivings. 
Here are two telling instances. 

At (’holm in Southern Piovince, a European 
met him and had a brief talk for three minutes. 
Thereupon he remarked, “Mr. Kaunda ! I never 
thought that you were such a thorough gentleman. 
What we have been talking convinces me of your 
sincerity and nun-racial altitude.” When asked 
what had led him to think otherwise so far, he 
said. “The picture that the newspapers and UFP 
people have painted of you- was very repulsive and 
disgusting. I took you to he gangsters out to , 
destroy everything European. I now realise how* 
mistaken I was, Oh !” 

Something more wonderful happened at ’ 
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Mufuiira in the copper belt. Full of rage and 
disgust, an English lady came to Mr. Kaunda’s 
meeting. She had with her a five pages long letter, 
which she had written labouriously, a day earlier. 
As usual, Mr. Kaunda addressed the House for 
some time and then replied to the queries from 
the audience, they heckled him as much as they 
could. But Mr. Kaunda was all patience and met 
their points with reason and forbearance. This 
had a tremendous effect on the lady. She imme¬ 
diately wrote another letter, confessing that she 
was completely shaken after ‘‘listening carefully 
to your policy and hearing the magnificient way 
in which you handled the hecklers, including 
myself.” She closed this letter with the prayer 
that “God will use you in a magnificient way to 
whichever purpose he chooses.” An inspiring 
example of conversion of heart ! 

At still another meeting, consisting largely 
of Asians, he pointed out that there would be no 
distinction of colour or race in free Zambia. He 
welcomed Asians and Europeans not only because 
of their various capabilities, but as fellow human 
beings. He declared : 

”It is wrong to look at the colour of a man. 
None of us, I as a black, you as a brown, he as a 
white, had any choice in the colour of our skin. 
We did not apply for the same to God. It is Divine 
will and His dispensation that we find ourselves 
in different colours of skin. But none is to he 
looked down or condemned for this colour, any 
more than a flower for being red, yellow, white, 
violet or pink. We are children of the same Father 
and must live and act as such.” 

In a grand public meeting held at Lusaka on 
Sunday, October 27, 1962, he made an im¬ 

passioned appeal to the European community to 
join the indigenous population and reconstruct 
the country anew. 

“The polls on Tuesday, the 30th October, are 
a challenge to the white man. It is for him to 
accept the hand of friendship offered by the 
African citizen and join with us to build a new' 
country. In case they refuse, let me give the 
warning, the black man will go to the Legco during 
the next election without the white man’s vote. 
Please rest assured thpt the doors of the UNIP 


are open, always open to all of you. Come and 
join on your own so that we may smash this 
Federation once and for all and have a free, 
sovereign and democratic Zambia.” 

The present situation in Northern Rhodesia 
is one of deadlock and stalemate. M either party 
is in a position to form the Government. Talks for 
coalition are going on. But much depends on the 
bye-election to be hold on 10th December, 1962. 
The Liberal party had now asked its members and 
sympathisers to support the UNIP hereafter. On 
the other hand, the UFP is looking forward to go 
into power. But its opposition to universal adult 
sufferage indicates that ’ it does not regard 
Africans as fit to rule their own country. I was 
shocked to listen to a TV-talk at Ndda on 2nd 
November last. In the course of his observations 
on the elections just held, a successful UFP 
candidate remarked that the Europeans would 
never agree to the rule of the African majority 
over Northern Rhodesia, any more than the 
Australians in Australia would agree to that of 
the aborigines there or Americans in America to 
that of Red Indians there. The comparisons are 
very distressing indeed and betray the closed 
mind of the European community. 

Thus a grave national crisis has overtaken 
the stato of affairs in Northern Rhodesia. The 
Europeans are reluctant to part with power. The 
Africans are as adamant to seize it and live as 
free citizens in their land of birth. Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda has stated that his party would continue 
to struggle for freedom both inside and outside 
the Legco on peaceful and non-violent lines. 
They would know’ no rest until their Zambia is 
free. 

The burden, however, of resolving this crisis, 
rests on the British Government. The African 
electrotate, as we have seen above, has given its 
clear verdict, ft is for Whitehall to make a dis¬ 
passionate assessment of the situation and pro¬ 
ceed ahead to fulfil their cherished aspirations. 
The ‘wind of change’ is blowing fast throughout 
(he country and its people cannot and should not 
be denied their birthright. It is for Britain now 
to take the right step and contribute to the peace 
and prosperity of Northern Rhodesia, nay, of the 
entire continent of Africa. 



GOLD CONTROL 

By CHITTAPEIYA MUKHOPADHYAYA, 


Closely following the hectic days of 
the Chinese attack, has come the ‘Gold 
Control Order’,-^-a measure that is perhaps 
of even more far-reaching effect than any 
single measure taken in recent years. 
Paucity of gold in tye vaults of the National 
Exchequer,—about which the people in 
general was made conscious only recently, 
— has been found to be the biggest stum¬ 
bling block in our war effort. 

At the peak of the ‘Emergency’, the 
patriotic people of our country, characte¬ 
ristically swayed by emotion, effectively 
demonstrated their sense of solidarity and 
support by donating liberally their gold 
ornaments and tangible assets to the 
National Defennce Fund; donors had the 
satisfaction that they could at least demon¬ 
strate in a big spectacular way what 
they could really do when the occasion 
arose. 

Unfortunately, however, the “sacrifice” 
was not big enough ! Faced with a mount¬ 
ing deficit, both in the domestic budget as 
well as in the external balance of pay¬ 
ments position, the Government seized the 
opportunity at the crest of public enthu¬ 
siasm and immensely churned up spirit of 
‘patriotism’; it came forward with the 
‘Gold Bond’ offer. Valued at the inter¬ 
national price of Rs. 62.50 per tola,—far 
below the prevailing “market” rate in 
our country,—the Bond offered a hand¬ 
some interest and assured the prospective 
buyers of the Bond that the sources from 
which they earned the Gold would not be 
questioned. 

But, the ‘hoarded’ gold,—with its 
obvious disadvantage of remaining “un¬ 
productive” or of not yielding any interest, 
did not respond enthusiastically to the 
offer even at tKe height of patriotic osten¬ 
tation. Apparently, gold continued to be 
regarded as a favourite and dependable 
form of asset to all sections of the people; 


*< f 

to the poorer people it conveys “real**') 
saving for the ‘rainy’ days in this era of 
vanishing purchasing power of the rupee ;, 
and to the richer people,—many of whom ; 
have in the past few years denied a share > 
of their earning to the State, this was. 
surely the most convenient means of con- 
cealing the ‘surplus money.” 

As the market price of gold recovered 
after the initial state of confusion follow¬ 
ing the measures to release the hoarded. 
gold, the Government at last came forward 
with the strong measure of putting an end 
tc the chaos by pegging the price of gold 
to the internationally accepted rate of 
Rs. 62.50 per tola and by requiring all 
and sundry to declare their gold stock; 
while new ornaments would have to be 
made with lower gold contents. Inventory 
of existing ornaments would not have to 
be furnished for the present. 

The effect of such a sweeping measure ; 
has, as was expected, gone far; jewellers 
are panicky, so are the smugglers; safe- 
deposit vaults of the banks have been 
relieved of their deposits; jewellery-shop-, 
keepers, with their display counters 
vacant, are keen on disposing of the ‘old' 
stock .of ornaments for which a huge T 
demand prevails. 

Opinion differs both on the advi sahi¬ 
bs of curbing the use of gold as well as 
cn the effectiveness of the .measures ; 
taken. According to some, trading in gold j; 
had reached scandalous proportions in our 
country long ago; and this inordinate lust * 
for gold has proved to be not only out of 
tune with the present-day social conditions 
and norms but was positively detrimental'' 
to the economic requirements of the ; 
country. Most of thfe gold has to be im- v 
ported and this means drainage of foreign ? 
currency whether the commodity is openly 
imported or smuggled and unless this im-. ; 
ported commodity is put into some produc-f 
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tive use, the money spent for its import is 
lost absolutely. Others consider that gold, 
being a precious and durable metal that 
is valued and recognized by people all the 
world over, should not be ‘debased’; they 
propose that, while price-control is a 
necessity, an abrupt jolt to the market,— 
sc long virtually recognized,—would lead 
to unhealthy practices. If gold is consider¬ 
ed as a metal worth preserving even by 
the States for settling their accounts, could 
it be expected that the ordinary people 
would shake off the age-old, customary 
practice of attaching not only commercial 
but also a notional value to the metal ? 

Leaving out ornaments from the pur¬ 
view of the inventory that is now re¬ 
quired to be furnished to the authorities, 
and absence of any measure, right from 
the beginning, for putting the ‘hall mark’ 
of purity on every bit of gold bullion or 
ornament, provides an obvious lacuna, 
according to many observers, in the Gold 
Control Order. Lower price would in¬ 
variably tend to push up demand amongst 
the millions who have grown wary about 
the stability of the rupee and have pinned 
their faith in the ever-increasing apprecia¬ 
tion in the value of gold. Gold ornaments, 
instead of being manufactured by indige- 
neous jewellers in the open market (with 
smuggled gold though!) would now travel 
in finished form from the various smuggle- 
centres abroad; absence of a perennial 
slock in the open market would act as a 
stimulus to retention of whatever, stock 
people may now possess ; bonafide jewel¬ 
lery work would,—as some suggest,—now 
be replaced by illegal manufacturing of 
ornaments in the millions of private houses 
and the backyards of the jewellery-shops. 
While some arrests take place here and 
there for unlawful work or for possession 
of undeclared stock, those who are familiar 
with the working of ‘controls’ of scarce 
goods in high demand in post-war India, 
know it too well how it works. ‘Prohibi¬ 
tion’ has worked that way, so has the 
mership and transfer of landed property 
* the abolition of zamindari, and such 
.n the fate of all other measures. 
ic§s’ and two ‘markets’ prevail; the 


‘fair’ or the ‘open’ price is meant # for the 
law-abiding people with less ‘connections’ 
and inadequate resources; the other market, 
obviously not recognized by law, flourishes 
in the ‘under-world’ flouting the law with 
impunity. The same fate, according to the 
pessimist theoreticians, awaits the Gold 
Control Order that has failed so far to go 
the whole hog, and the millions of buyers 
of gold would now be compelled, under the 
threat of the law, to carry on transactions 
by the backdoor. 

If ‘confiscation’ of the existing gold 
stock is ruled out as being unconstitutional, 
more stringent measures should have, as 
these experts say, been taken for a compre¬ 
hensive inventory of all gold stock includ¬ 
ing jewellery (leaving out a bare minimum 
of a few tolas), and for recording of all 
transactions in a manner as would bring 
the whole matter to the surface. While pro¬ 
crastination in such cases invariably leads 
to more complications, (demonetization of 
Rs. 1000 paper note in 1945 may be recalled 
in this connection), the Government does 
not show all the cards at a time and prefers 
relying on the innate goodness of the 
people for the time being. Rebutting cur¬ 
rent criticisms about the measures taken so 
far, the Government, on the other hand, 
calls many of the accusations as baseless; 
while some hardship is inevitable to jewel¬ 
lers, it is argued that many of them are 
either pawn-brokers, or have silver-jewel¬ 
lery as the more stable source of income. 
If many people in their haste to possess gold 
before expiry of the dead-line, had been 
provided with spurious gold, none need be 
sorry—as the Finance Minister says,—for 
those who wanted to evade the law of the 
country ! 

While the results of the Gold Board’s 
efforts are awaited, we can look at the pro¬ 
blem from three different, but of course, 
allied aspects: 

(a) The inordinate desire for hoard¬ 
ing gold is an anachronism in these days of 
advanced science and technology and is in¬ 
compatible with the aims of a socialistic 
pattern of economy. Adherence to a metal, 
not so much for its intrinsic contents or for 





its monetary value as for its ‘sanctity’ 
acquired over centuries, and attaching to 
it,« value more than warranted by its use¬ 
fulness as a commercial product like all 
other products, has resulted in unwhole¬ 
some trends in the economic and social 
sphere. 

(b) Smuggling of gold has assumed 
such a proportion as can hardly be allowed 
to continue without loss of reputation at 
home and abroad. 

(c) Difference between the domestic 
and international prices of gold has resulted 
in economic losses’ and difficulties in 
balance of payments position; this in itself 
calls for action, otherwise our Plan will be 
in jeopardy. 


1851-1900 

336.2 


1901-1926 

477.5 

1851-1947 113.0 

1925-1946 

628.7 



1442.4 

130.0 

Total 

1593.4 



It is estimated that making allowances 
for reduction in gold stock resulting, from 
partition, and taking into account the re¬ 
serve of 7 million ounces in the Reserve 
Bank's vaults, Indian population (318 
million in 1941 and 361 million in 1951) held 
105 million ounces of gold in 1947, which, 
valued at the market rate of 1957-58 (Rs. 289 


. per ounce) amounted to Rs. 3035 crores. 

Mtomless Pit According to international price, the valu6 

was not less than Rs. 1750 crores. How far 
Rightly or wrongly our country (or for this is consistent with the total tangible 
that matter Asian‘Countries in general) has assets of the country or whether this is out 
been branded as a ‘bottomless pit.’ Huge of proportion to the population of the coun- 
quantitics of gold travel only one way and try in the perspective of the world popula- 
get readily absorbed in the big ‘sink’, tion,—is a matter on which only experts 
Jewelleries possibly take the largest share, and discerning readers can give an opinion, 
followed by ‘hoarding’ in the form of Production of gold in our country i$ 
bullion, and bars ; importance of a religious negligible; during 1886-1947 total production 
centre, a temple or a monastery, is measured was 0 nly 21.8 million ounces and during 
by the quantum of gold it holds. Tax- i 948 -56 on i y L g minion ounces. Whatever 
evaders grab at the smuggled gold. Loss in gold is used for jewellery or for hoarding 
interest is more than recouped as its value has necessarily to be imported and this 
appreciates over years and the State Ex- m eans using up of the scarce foreign ex¬ 
chequer is denied its share of the income change 

accruing to a section of the people During this period (1886-1947) India im- 
through mounting industrial production ported 13>07 million ounces of gold; and wlth 

anc * J? eve lopmental investments. the’peak figure of 43 million ounces during 

The extent of gold absorved in ourjg^^ exported 76.6 million ounces of gold 
country over centuries and decades, is dur j n g the same period. Barring a few 
partly reflected in the following table months in 1946 . 47 when net was 0 . 7 


Table 1* 

Year World gold Year Gold 

production absorbed in 

India 

(Million ounce) (Million ounce) 
1493-1600 23.0 1493-1834 14.0 

1601-1700 28.8 1835-1850 3.0 

1701-1800 61. ^ - 

1801-1850 38.0 17.0 

151.0 


million ounce, free trade in gold was banned 
from the beginning of the Second War. As 
smuggled gold continues to trickle through, 
the precise extent of the quantity flowing 
in or the drainage of foreign currency is not 
measurable. The Forward Markets Commis¬ 
sion on the Recognition of Associations 
guessed at Rs. 30|40 crores worth of gold 

’This and the following Tables are based on» 
figures published in the Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin, 1956-62. 
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annually coming in ; more recent estimates France 2761 548 

place the figure at a much higher level. Switzerland 701 1345 

Argentina 469 201 

Gold With Central Banks International 

Monetary Fund — 1363 

Although gold has lost its place of 
honour as the currency-unit even in the 

more prosperous countries (and gold stand- Total 26566 36000 

ard is surely not going to return) the pre- - - 

clous metal has again come to occupy a 
pivotal position in the post-war years. Gold 


has not, as was erroneously supposed by the During 1952, sixteen leading countries 
optimistic champions of ‘managed’ currency, of the world held in them Central Banks 876 
—lost its favour even with the controllers ofmillion ounces of gold, of which 641 million 
the currencies of the world. As paper cur- ounce was with the U.S.A. 
rency and bank money multiply in these 

days of reconstruction and development Private Hoarding 

without the same orthodoxy in their relation 

with the ‘Fiduciary’ gold reserve, and the If private hoarding is a peculiar pheno- 
world trade pattern takes a new direction innienon in our country, it is, perhaps, not 
the post war years, Central Banks of differ- altogether unknown even in Europe where 
ent countries try to hold fast their diminish- other forms of wealth, and reorientation of 
ing reserves either by upward revision of outlook have largely freed the mind of the 
the price of gold 2 or by exhortation to the people from the fascinating lure of the 

public to reduce the non-monetary use of Ir) etal. The world production of gold (ex¬ 

gold, production of which on the other hand eluding U.S.S.R.) in 1956 amounted to 
isters a steen rise since the davs whenkttle over 28 million ounces of which as 
USA0 quantity as 10 million ounces was 
$20 per fine ounce to $35 per fine ounce, diverted to private hoarding. 8 Private 

The following table shows 1 he extent of gold hoarders in Europe bought some 4 million 

reserves in the pre-war and post-war years.'ounces, the greater part of this gold eventu¬ 
ally finding its way into France. Large 
quantities were also sold in Switzerland,” 

If in India, higher market price and 
Tabic 2 higher demand have pushed up a spiral that 

Gold Holdings of Central Banks, Treasuries is unwholesome to our economy, whether 
etc. the price in France (or other European 

(Million Dollars) countries), as officially quoted, has any 

December June direct bearing on the level of demand for 

1938 1948 the metal, remains somewhat conjectural. 

USA. 14592 23740 Prevailing prices in different countries are 

U K. 3449 1906 quoted below : 

Table 3 


Price of gold per Tola (in Rupees) 



Belgium 

France 

Pakistan 

Switzerland 

U.K. 

U.S.A 

1934-55 

62.31 

67.44 

142.44 

62.62 

62.75 

62.50 

1955-56 

62.87 

72.50 

114.50 

62.50 

62.37 

62.50 

1956-57 

63.25 

73.46 

112.25 

62.34 

62.62 

62.50 

1957-58 

63.00 

68.23 

107.50 

62.70 

62.33 

62.50 




Change in Taste 

It is true that with time has changed 
the* taste for particular metals. Silver was 
more valuable than gold in the days of the 
Romans, and had its sway over the rich and 
poor alike. Aluminium, now priced hardly 
a few cents per ounce, was a coveted metal 
for jewellery in the U.S.A. a little over a 
hundred years back and was priced at more 
than $550 per ounce ! ! Days have changed, 
so have changed the usefulness of the 
metals and the attraction of the people for 
possession of the same. Platinum is more 
precious than gold but the latter continues 
to have its influence both in the monetary 
and non-monetary spheres. Production has 
gone up by leaps and bounds in course of 
the last century and a half. Changed pro¬ 
duction techniques from selective to mass 
mining has brought down the cost us in the 
case of all other metals ; 4 use has been 
diversified, but it'has never reached a stage 
when its ‘value’ has slumped down and 
it is shorn of its ‘magnetic’ pull. 

It has been said that higher production 
of gold in the main producing countries in 
next' few years would bring down its 
market price to such a level as it would 
be more profitable now to invest in high- 
interest-bearing ‘Gold Bonds’ than to hold 
the metal for sale subsequently. Hoarding 
of the metal is no doubt unproductive in 
every respect; it is desirable that it should 
preferably be utilised more fruitfully. But 
whether higher production would go side 
by side with, or rather be preceded by, a 
slumping of the price, is for the economists 
to forecast. As past experiences have 
shown, no single country (and more so a 
country which is deficient in production of 
the metal) has ever been able to control 
the price either of gold or of silver. China 
had to abandon her silver currency standai'd 
under presssure from the U.S.A.; and 
U.S.A. again could not, after promulgating 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, effectively 


due to the age-old custom ingrained in the 
way of life and leads to all sorts of undesir¬ 
able social barriers and prejudices; tb$T 
should by all means be curbed. Gold, Land 
and Paddy, these are the three leading items 
that act as a lever for pushing up or down 
the general price level and any measure to 
curb the prices of these items is welcome 
to the country. 

The other explanation possibly lies in 
the more recent developments in our econo- 
nomic set up. Diminishing purchasing 
power of the rupee invariably pushes one 
to save more of some thing that is durable 
both in its form as well as in value. With 
the prospect of a further diminution of the 
value of the rupee almost taken as inevit¬ 
able’ propensity to save for the ‘rainy 4 
days has the tendency to veer around gold. 
Exhortations to save more hardly have 
suffdent appeal when people find their 
life’s savings in Life Insurance practically 
washed away at the time of redemption. 
People possessing gold, (and of course 
landed property particulraly in urban 
areas) are in a far better financial position 
ever years than those hoarding money in 
the banks. With continuance of the fall in 
the rupee value it remains a dilemma with 
the poor and the rich as to what they ought 
to do. The purpose of ‘saving’ is perhaps 
different in the two extreme cases but the 
inherent desire is prompted by the same 
consideration. 

While curbing the price of gold is an 
absolute necessity, it has to be considered 
Whether some social evils will not crop up 
unless the Government takes more vigorous 
as well as effective measures by 

(a) arranging to import gold in the 
usual trade channel or strictly 
under its supervision ; 

(b) calling for the inventory of all 
forms of gold including jewellery; 

(c) arranging for continuous record¬ 
ing under Government supervi- 


control the world price; and now, in spite sion of all transactions in gold at 

of international sanction, the steps taken every stage of transference of 


by South Africa cannot be regulated at will 
by more powerful countries. 

If gold has a particularly strong influ¬ 
ence on our people, it is no doubt partly 


ownership; and 

(d) devicing a method of putting its 
‘hallmark’ on every bit of gold 
bullion or ornament. „ > 
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At the same time it may have to be J956-57 104.52 24577 89.61 

considered if, instead of allowing two prices 1957-58 108.46 19212 92.99 

(one of course unauthorised or ‘black 1958-59 112.08 24135 96.09 

market* price), it would be desirable to fix 1959-60 120.96 31885 103.71 

a higher rate for the domestic price. If - - 

effectively administered, this would yield 126.20 108.20 

some revenue to the national exchequer 1960-61 - - 114.91 

(assuming that the import and sale are 1961-62 - - 12J.25 

conducted by the Government), and would 


mop up some surplus money as well. Ex- Even without taking into account the 
periencc has shown that banning of goldchange in the basis of price quotation to 
import (or silver) does not necessarily stop bullions from 1959-60, the index number in 
drainage of scare foreign exchange ; devious 1961-62 with 1936-38 as 100, comes to 346%. 
are the ways of the people who manage to Index number of wholesale prices on the 
acquire currency abroad for financing the other hand, with 1938-39 as 100, moved to 
smuggling trade. It is, perhaps, desirable434.6% in 1951-52; with 1952-53 as 100 it 
therefore that the Government should moved to 122.9%’ in 1961-62 (i.e. about 467%> 
“nationalise” the gold import trade and its in 1961-62 with 1938-39 as 100). Price of gold 
sale through licenced traders at home, moved from 100 in 1951-52 to about 110 in 
Simultaneously, stricter administrative 1959-60; index number of wholesale prices 
measures to stop smuggling would, ot 1952-53—100) on the other hand stood at 
course, be a necessity which need hardly be118.7 in 1959-60. 
stressed. If the general price level has gone up, 

perhaps on the aggregate at a faster rate 
General Price Level than that of gold, and we are not thinking 

of reverting to a level that was effective 
The other obvious necessity is of course before the war, would it be possible for 
to keep the general price level steady, us, by applying the conventional economic 
about which unfortunately the Government measures and partially effective adininis- 
has either been indifferent or ineffective; trative measures, to bring down the price 
or rather the increase has been taken as a of gold to about half its present level ? If 
necessary adjunct to a developmentalit can be brought down without some 
economy. more drastic measure which the Govern-* 

A close perusal of the price movement ment has avoided so far, it will no doubt 
of gold and an assessment of the trend of have a salutory effect on the general 
other yardsticks that influence the general price level. Assuming that such a reduc- 
upward movement, present an interesting tion in price becomes effective without 
feature. seizure of the hoarded gold or without 

Table 4 fresh import of gold or without making it 

obligatory to record all transactions, it 
Spot Price of gold in Bombay must be admitted that the Government 

Average Estimated Average has achieved something that would go 

price per visible price per down in history as a unique achievement, 

tola stock 10 grams It is only to be hoped that some social 

■ (lTola= evils, that would convert all purchasers 

% • 11.6638 of gold into ‘black-marketeers,’ do not crop 

Rs. Tolas grams) up while an emonomic measure becomes 

1951- 52 109.07 .. 69173 93.51 successful. 

1952- 53 88.01 38327 - Here we may quote below some of 

1953- 54 86.09 25942 - the official figures regarding the money 

1954- 55 89.15 29673 - supply with the public and other economic 

« 1955-56 , 95.85 22528 82.18 indicators. 



Table 5 




Unit 

1951-52 

1956-57 

1961-62 

1 . 

Money supply with the 'public 

Rs. crore 

1850 

2345 

3049 




(100%) (126.7%) (164.8%). 

2 . 

Notes in circulation: 

Rs. crore 

1128 

1483 

2027 




(100%) (131.5%) (179.7%) 

3. 

Population: 

Crore 

36.11 

— 

43.92 




(100%) 

(121.50%) 

4. 

Per capita income at 1960-61 prices 7 : 

Rs. 

284 

306 

330 

5. 

Gold coin & bullion in Issue 






Department : 

Rs. crore 

40.02 

117.76 

117.76 

5A. Price of gold per tola : 

Rs. 

21.24 

62,50 

62.60 

6 . 

Price of silver 8 : 

Rs. per kilogram 161.41 

150.58 

206.49 

7. 

Variable Dividend 






Inindustrial Securities 






1952-53 = 100 


— 

126.6 

192.7 

8 . 

Index number of wholesale prices 






-1938-39 100 


436.6 

— 

— 


1952-53 100 


— 

105.1 

129.9 

9. 

Index number of Industrial 






production : '1951 = 100 : 


— 

137.3 

181.2 

10 . 

Consumer Price Index Number 






‘working class’: 1949-50-- 100 : 


105 

107 

127 

11 . 

Foreign Exchange Reserve 

Rs. crore 

786.69 

681.10 

297.31 


From all available indications it seems 
to be a certainty that we are not reverting 
to the pre-war price structure; but at the 
same time we must fall in line with the 
price of gold adopted by other leading 
countries and by the International agen¬ 
cies. How to combine the two remains the 
most difficult problem with the govern¬ 
ment. Short of a complete “nationaliza¬ 
tion’ of gold stock and Irades can this be 
achieved ? 

1. National Income at 1900-61 prices : 

(it 1919 -51 1955-50 1960-61 

Rs. crore: 10210 12130 14500 

(ii) Estimate of Tangible Wealth in India : 

1949-50 1960-61 

Rs. crore : 34910 52405 

2. Price of gold in London £8|8J- per fine 

ounce from September 5 1939, £»[12i3 from 

Tune 9, 1945 and £12|8j- from September 19 
1949. 

Gold reserves of Issue Department of the 
Reserve Bank of India were valued at Rs. 21 [24 
per tola upto October 5, 1956 and at Rs. 62[50 
per tola thereafter. 


3. In addition to about 3 million ounces 
for the arts and industries. 

According to an estimate of 1935, approxi¬ 
mately one-fourth of the gold stock was used for 
non-monetary purposes. “By far the greatest 
user of non monetary gold is the jewellery indus¬ 
try, it is followed bv the dental industry. Besides 
these two major uses there are innumerable 
minor ones.” (Ziinmcrmann). 

, 4. ^Probably the lowest grade ores that 
are successfully, exploited are those of Alaska. 
These ores average 0.04 fine ounces (0.8 penny¬ 
weight or $1.40) a ton. The South African 
mines . . . .average 0.3 ounce (6 pennyweight or 
$10.50 a ton). ... In the case of the lowest grade 
ore. “the ore brings $1.40 a ton,” and the “cost 
is 72 cents.”—(Zimmcrmann). 


5. Average price 

of gold in 1936-38 was 

about Rs. 35 

per tola. During the years 1948-49, 

1950-51 and 

1951-52 following prices 

prevailed 

in Bombay. 



1918-49 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

121.0.0 

*103.0.0 

114.9.10 

1950-51 

120.2.0 

104.12.0 

113.7.4 

1051-52 

118.10.0 

79.8.0 

109.1.1 


In 1948-49, the index was therefor© 327$; 
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and in 1950-51 it was even less. Index number 8. 0.999 fineness upto December, 13, 195S 
of wholesale prices was 376.2%, 409.7%, and to below 0.996 thereafter. Market price of 
434.6% during ihc same three years. silver (per 100 tolas) in different centres: 

6. Spot prices relate to Mysore Gold upto (Rupees) 

July 13, 1958, Abyssinian Gold from July 14 New York London Bombay 

1958 to July 1959 and Gold Bullion thereafter. 1938-39 53.1.0 40.12.0 51.11.C 

7. figures relate to 1950-51, 1955-.56 and 1951-52 158.13.0 161.14.0 188.4.0 

1960-61. 1952-53 150.8.0 153.4.0 159.9.0 


NEW LIGHT ON THE MALAVAS : THEIR CULTURE 


By Prof. O. 

The Malava-tribe---which has given the name of 
Malwa to the site—South-east of Rajasthan—was 
organized as a repulic and as a fighting unit 
which offered resistance to Alexander the Great 
who refers to them as “Mallois.” At that period 
they were occupying the Ravi-Sutlej doab in the 
Punjab. Hard pressed by the Bactrians, Parthians 
and the Scythians—they moved towards the 
South, and in course of time occupied the 
Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar area where they flourished 
along with the Yaudheyas, as an independent 
republic till about the end of the 1st. Gentry A.D. 
Their powers were for a time eclipsed with the 
rise of the Kushanas and Kshatrapas. The 
Malavas gradually moved towards the south. The 
Mohilla (?) settlements round Suratgarh are 
probably the last location in Bikaner from which 
they moved in other directions. About 326 A.D. 
the Malavas freed themselves from the domination 
of the Western Kshatrapas—vanquishing Rudra- 
mann—at a place between Ajmer and Udaipur. 
Establishing themselves in the regions of Nagaur 
and Rairh - the Malavas extended their powers 
in different directions as proved by their inscrip¬ 
tions in the 3rd and 4th centuries, discovered at 
Bharatpur. Kotah. and Udaipur States. An ins¬ 
cription dated in V. S. 1013 from Nagaur—refers 
to a si c as “Malava-Na>;ara” because of the 
ancient association of the site with the Malava 
tribe. Several Yupa inscriptions discovered in 
diverse sites of Rajputana—prove that the Malavas 
believed in and practised the Vedir religion. A 
Yupa inscription from Nandasa (36 miles from 
Bhilwara, Udaipur State) dated in the year 226 
A-D. records the performance by a Malava Chief 
named Sri Soma an “Ekasasti-ratra Yagna” to 
commemorate the foundation of temples in honour 
of deities of the Hindu pantheon and for the 
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celebration of their victory over the Kshatrapas. 
It also records the gift of 100 Cows in charity 
(eka—sata—go—sahasra daksina). 

A Malava Chief boasts of being a descendan> 
of the Ikshaku dynasty (Ikshaku—prathite 
rajarsi—vamse Malava vamsc prasutasya). 
Moving out of the northern and easterr, 
regions of Rajpu ana—the Malavas finally 
settled in the South-eastern tract—now knowr 
as Malava. The early Malava rule in 
Rajputana was very powerful upto the time of 
Snnmdra Gupta. The Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion refers to the firm rule (prachanda—sasana) 
of Malavas associated with the Arjunoyanas and 
Yaudheyas in a famous passage which reads: 
“Malavar—junayant—Yaudheya — Sarvakara— 
danena — karana — pranagamana—, Paritoahita 
—prachanda sasanasya”. Gangadhara in the 
JliEtlwar State had erected a Pillar recording an 
inscription of King Visva-Varinan said to be the 
ruler of Malwa, dated 423-24 A.D.—referring to 
a long series of public works such as irrigation 
tanks, temples, and other items of public utility. 
Relics of the earlier culture of the Malavas ex¬ 
cepting the Yupa inscriptions referrd to have not 
been identified. 

The coins of the Malavas suggest that they 
belonged to tribal republics. The common legend, 
found on their coins in Prakrit or Sanskrit reads : 
“Malvanam Jnyas—Victory to the Malavas’, 
which read “Mapojaya, Kapaya, Mepaka” etc. 
On some class of coins there are inscriptions 
which have been puzzling to scholars. Some 
scholars, with some doubts, have taken them as 
names of Malava Chiefs. Most of the coins of 
the Malavas appear to have come from the sites 
of Naggar or Karkelanagara in Jaipur State. 




some 25 miles from Tonk and 45 miles from 
Bundi. ’The provenance and epigraphy of the 
coins appear to prove that they were occupying 
a limiteil area in Eastern Rajpbtana from the 
second to the 4th Century A.D. They gradually 
moved from this area and settled in the South 
to an area now known as Malava. 

They were probably under the Kushana and 
Saka dominions in the first and second centuries 
A.D. and they arc not likely to have become inde¬ 
pendent before the end of the second century. 
We know the Malavas were defeated by Samudra 
Gupta and probably Iqst their independence dur¬ 
ing the western campaign of Chandra Gupta II. 

All the contributions of Malava culture have 
not been investigated but tlieir tribal melody, the 
famous Malava-Raga, familier to our musicians— 
with its feminine form. Malavika,—was a valu¬ 
able asset and a significant element in the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian raga-syslem, and both these 
melodies have been frequently illustrated in Raj¬ 
put painting. The "Malava Uaga—a masculine 
melody generally referred to as “Malava Kausika’ 
or ‘Mala-Kausa"—is personified in the picture of 
a warrior seatd in a room in a palace entertained 
by a lady—with food and drink—holding her out¬ 
stretched hands, and attended by several attend- 
danls standing, some moving the fly-whisk—made 
of peacock-feathers, others earning ‘Vina’ and bells 
and providing music to the honoured guest as he 
partakes of food offered by the lady. In music- 
history this melody is dated between the 5th 
and 8llr century. But the pictorial illustration 
of Malava-Raga is not earlier than 16th century 
A.D. and cannot, therefore, be accepted as a record 
of contemporary Malava culture. The figures 
are dressed in costumes current in Rajasthan in 
the 16th century. 

Malavika or Malavi—a faminine melody may 
he assumed to have been another melody derived 
from the musical culture of the Malavas. 

Mnlavi 

Viyoga-dukhana—vidhu—Sarangi 

Ciram priya—dhyana—vinidra—netra, 



Kamaika-citta sphute goura-kantih 
Sa Malavi samkathita Kavindraih ;,x 

(Sangita Sara Sangraha) ! 

Translation : 

Malavi ragini—is described by poets as a fair ; 
lady burning with passion, yet pale and dusty-— , 
separated from the beloved—and thinking of her , 
lord—in sleepless night. ' 

The word Malavika—as a personal name-— 
is frequently met with in works of Kalidasa—of * 
the Gupta period. As we know, the Malavas were 
overrun by the Guptas—and it is not surprising ■ 
to find some surviving elements of Malava cul¬ 
ture in the culture of the Gup’as. 

A text attributed to the sage Bharata Muni, 
called Gitalnmkar recently published has , ” 
given a picturesque symology of the word 
Malavya —recognised as a Melody-type; - 

(Malayva-varnai. Mali somali Kirtyata loke tasya 

labya Yatah Sada. 

Soukhyam Ktiryyat tala narna Malavya, iti 

Bhutale 1114 

Gilalamkara. Varna-laksanam 
Cliaturdasodhyaya, (P. 174). 

Translation : It is a fragment of the sector of the 
moon—which dropped on the earth, and provid¬ 
ed the material for the Malavya ragini. 

A valuable historical document—visualizing a 
Malava Chief—bluish in complexion, clad in 
shorts- -and posed in a heroic posture—holding a 
flower in the right hand has been discovered in 
one of the Wall-paintings in the Ajanta Caves. 
The picture was copied hv Sri Nanda Lai Bose 
sometime ago—and is being published for the 
first time as a .Frontispiece to llus number of the 
Modern Review—as an important document of 
historical interest. The identification though 
tentative is based on the directions recorded in a 
chapter of the Natya-sastra of Bharat Muni—who 
give valuable instructions—as to how the repre¬ 
sentations of Yavanas, Parthians, Sakas, and 
Malavas—are to be presented on the stage. 
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A SCHOOL FOR UNSATISFIED MINDS 


Contributed 


‘•'fin; lift; of man should he a ^real hunger for 
universal knowledge,’’ says Or. Loren Eisley, 
chairman id die Depaitmenl of llislory and 
Philosophy-Scient e al Lhe University of Peimsy- 
I\ ania. 

To ftislei this hunger, to keep its students 
anil alumni J’orcvei unsatisfied mentally, ale the 
aim and put pose ol tin* faculty at the univeisity. 
the first eihnational institution to U- organized as 
a university in the Imiled Stales, 'lhe past few 
years have seen a icsuigence in the lile of the 
school that may in in to it a prestige and strength 
unknown since colonial du\s. 

The univei-ilv lus had an i 'trious hislotv, 
hut for seals its sniioundings had heeu encroached 
upon hy indiislr.. vuiiotis schools wen hound 
lty iionclai liadition and the nl Philadelphia 
where it i- Imaietl had sullered fimn civic Idighl. 

Ili-lli the Univei-itv and the (atv aie being 
tiansfoimed. Slum cDaiancc proguuns. the refur- 
hishine ol tiaditional buildings. and the erection 
of many impies.-ive new huildings an: outward 
signs of inward giowth. I wo sipiare miles of 
West 1'hiladelphia an: heiu taken over hy the 
wnivet.-ilv. that college-, graduate 

schools. n-eaich in-tilulis. hospitals ami residen¬ 
ces will he gathered together to hum one campus. 

Two fact-os eenti ih-uteil to the rel In 

1953 I).. Cuyl Oil I I*. ll.n liwell. an atomic scientist, 
became I'resident ol the University. and in 1951 
a eiilii.il self-sui vey was undertaken hy the insti¬ 
tution. Mam of the new de\elopnmts stem fiom 
the findings of that sinus. A- lejmrted hy Dr. 
Ilainwell. the study called fot a strong college at 
the eeulei of the 1’niversity with a “hold and 
imaginative’' lihcial arts iiinieulmn. By 1970 it 
is believed that Pennsylvania will house and teach 
37,000 students as compared to its present 10,000. 

"If you get the hot faculty and the best 
student body together, ’ -avs Dr. Harnwell, “you 
have all you need for the ideal university.” 

This sentiment would have greatly pleased 
the First Ametican internationalist. Benjamin 
Franklin, at whose urging the university was 
established. It was foimallv opened as an Academy 
and Charitable School of the Province of Pennsy¬ 
lvania in 1751. Associated with Dr. Franklin in 


its founding were ten signatories of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, nine signatories of the Cons¬ 
titution of the United States, and 21 members of 
the Continental Congress. 

The University established the first pro¬ 
fessional schools distinct from college in the 
United States, Its School of Medicine, founded 
in 1705, and its Law School are the oldest in the 
country. 

After the War for Independence, the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania in 1791 passed 
an Act which established the name of the Univer¬ 
sity and its mode of government Uy a board of 
trustees, of whom the governor of the Stale is 
always the President officer. Although it hears 
die name of lhe State, the Univeisity is not a slate 
institution hut a privately endowed, non-sectarian 
school. 

Plum’s position for years has >een some- 
vvheie between the slale-univt isiiy plan of a 
sihool which has something for everybody, and 
the liberal arts colic e. Dr. Ilainwell has done 
much to reconcile tin differemes. As a man who 
grew up in a small town, he knows the need for 
-tale universities and the commitment of the 
United Slates to mass education ; as a brilliant 
nuclear physicist he inspires re-peel for intellec¬ 
tual attainments, lie stays in touch with the 
students hy instructing a clas- in physics for 
undergraduates. 

Ivegarding changes which are taking place 
in the university he. comments : 

“Universities have another responsibility more 
difficult to discharge and one which calls for the 
exercise of enterprise and initiative. This requires 
the breaking with tradition in order to respond to 
giowth in knowledge and to the continuing 
evolution of sooial forms and customs. It is not 
enough to ronduet established instructional pro¬ 
grams, for the acknowledgment of research as 
an essential component of education implies that 
instruction must change and keep pace.” 

Besides new huildings, changes in the univer¬ 
sity include a trimester schedule which permits 
graduation in three years if students work through 
the summers. Another major change is in the 
curriculum of lhe W’harton School of Finance and 




A Group of students walk through the Qudrangle surrounded h> ivy covered walls. It is a 

lion for every outgoing senior student to plant an Ivy—making le.msilvama Lmv 

founded by Benjamin Franklin—truly an Ivy League School 


tradi' 

ersity. 
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Commerce, which—true to its name—had formerly 
concentrated on courses in professional or trade 
subjects. Two years of the new curriculum are 
now {riven overe to the humanities. 

A student entering Penn is offered an almost 
bewildering array of courses—a total of 1,500— 
ranging from the study of the classics to business 
administration and veterinary medicine. Even 
though he is limited to the study of only a few 
of them, he is thrown into contact with so man) 
people doing so many stimulating and exciting 
things that inevitably the horizon of his mind 
expands, and he can never again be completely 
parochial in bis outlook. As an official of the 
university puts it : 

“This, in fact, is one of Pennsylvania’s 
prides: the infinite variety of the undergraduate 
program which continually offers the student new 
challenges. His mind can, under guidance, stretch 
itself as far and as wide as it can go. He need 
not stay within the boundaries of study offered 
by his own school.” 

Many scholarships are offered to prospective 
students, not only to residents of Pennsylvania, 
but to residents of all parts of the United States. 
Some scholarships are supported by governmental 
agencies, some by business firms, some by indi¬ 
viduals. Of the latter, many are endowments and 
continue as memorials long after the death of the 
donors. Prizes, mainly in cash, are given for 
proficiency in selected fields, such as chemistry 
and languages, for essays, oratory, and musical 
compositions. Funds are also provided for the 
support of undergraduate students from other 
countries. 

In addition to these forms of assistance, work 

(/ 

opportunities are available for students who must 
earn their wav. There are eight major agencies 
which serve the needs of the campus and provide 
employment on a part-time basis. Among the 
services rendered are laundry, magazine and 
newspaper delivery, parking, and food conces¬ 
sions. The student may also find employment in 
the dining rooms. Earnings may be more than 
<5500 for the school year. 

Life for the studpnt is not limited to study 
and work, however. As one of the eight Eastern 
universities groups together in what is known as 
the “Ivy League,” Pennsylvania has very active 
Sports program. A year of physical education is 
required of each undergraduate, and more than 
30 teams .compete in 14 different sports: base¬ 


ball, basketball, crew, cross-country, fencing, 
footbal, golf, lacrosse, soccer, squash, swimming, 
tennis, track, and wrestling. Sports for women 
include arche'ry, badminton, basketball, dance, 
howling, swimming, tennis and volleyball. 

There also is a very active social life at 
Penn. It is a boast of those in charge of extra¬ 
curricular activities that as a result of the wide 
variety of interests found upon the campus, it is 
possible for each student to find at least one to 
his liking. There are language clubs which afford 
practice in conversation, scholastic and social 
fraternities, political clubs, sports clubs, and clubs 
which provide business training. 

Religious groups are active, with the major 
denominations represented and wiih worship 
services and social activities available to all 
students. 

An all-campus newspaper is published and 
distributed to students at dormitories, fraternity 
bouses and various university buildings. Entitled 
the Daily Pennsylvanian, it enjoys freedom from 
administrative control and is occasionally sharply 
critical of university policies. The staff is open to 
all undergraduates, providing useful experience 
for aspiring journalism students. The Penn¬ 
sylvania News is a weekly feature supplement to 
the daily newspaper. Articles may be submitted 
by anyone in the student body. 

Another source of experience in the field of 
communication is WXP1Y, the radio station of 
the University of Pennsylvania, managed and 
operated bv 125 men and women undergraduates. 
It is a non commercial, educational station, broad¬ 
casting news, music, and educational programs 
throughout the Delaware Valley, wi ll a range of 
over 10 miles. Its program is listed daily in the 
Philadelphia newspapers. 

One of the oldest traditions in the school is 
the annual production of an original musical 
comedy produced by the Mask and Wig Club 
with an all-male cast. The Club is in its seventy- 
fifth year of continuous production, and it adheres 
to the motto : “Entertainment for Entertainment’s 
Sake.” After a ten night’s run in a down-town 
Philadelphia theater the shows are sent on tours 
of the major cities of Eastern United States. 
Some songs of past shows, such as “Daddy” and 
“Gypsy in My Soul” have ‘become nationally 
popular. There are two other dramatic groups on 
campus, the Penn Players and the Drama Guild, 
both of which are coeducational. 



Students interested in music find a number 
of organizations open to them: the Choral 
Sbciely, the Chamber Singers, a band, an 
orchestra, the Glee Club, and the Pennsyngers, the 
women’s chorus. 

Penn’s list of faculty names reads like a 
Who’s Who of distinguished scholars. Besides 
Doctors Harnwell and Eisley the list includes 
Surgeon f. S. Ra,vdin, Architect Louis I. Kahn, 
Journalist Gilbert Seldes, Pulitzer Prize winner 
Roy F. Nichols and Engineer John Brainerd. 

The list is a long one, for many schools arc 
included in the university. Besides a formidable 
science program and the Wharton School, there 
arc the Colleges of Liberal Arts, the Law School, 
of Medicine with its related schools of Dentistry, 
Nursing, and Vetrinary Medicine. Archeology, 
the study of ancient man, has long been taught 
here and the University Museum houses a famous 
collection of art objects and curios from many 
lands, most of them discovered and brought hack 
b> the university's own teams of researchers. 

A new library, housing nearly a million 
books valued at $25 million, was opened recently. 
Included is the Henry Charles Lea Library of 
Medieval History, bequeathed in 1909 to the 
university by a Philadelphia historian. Moved 


with the books was the library room of Mr; LeaV 
residence, complete with paneled woodwork, book¬ 
cases, and tile fireplace. 

More than 30 new buildings have added to’ 
the campus. The names of some of them are- 
indicative of their functions : the Betatron 
Laboratory, the Physical Sciences Building, thfe 
Richards Medical Research Building; new build¬ 
ings for the Law School, chemistry laboratories, 
and the Women’s Residence, ihe controversial de¬ 
sign of which was executed by Eero Saarinen. 

More important than new buildings is the 
spirit of Penn in the period of transition. Pro¬ 
fessors and students come there, slates the provost, 
because of excitement and academic freedom. 
“Our transition is so exciting,” he says, “that 
we’re keeping peo'ple her.e and getting new ones 
who have offers from other schools,” 

Says Dr. Harnwell of the changes taking- 
place : 1 *) 

“You don’t have to teach people how to 
conform; they’ll lake caie of that themselves. We, 
hope that our alumni, whether businessmen or 
professionals, will be dissatisfied with themselves, 
for in that discontent lies the promise of the 
future.” 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART, 1963 

(A Review) 

By USAB 


i 

The Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Hussain, inaugu¬ 
rated the Ninth National Exhibition of Art 
in its splendid hall of the Rabindra Bhavan, New 
Delhi. From the point of view of display full 
justice was done to the exhibits. But the pertinent 
question that peeps in to the minds of the visitors 
is how far this collection of about 190 works of art 
selected from among 1250 entries from all parts 
of India, reflect our national art? The form and 
conception of beauty vary from region to region, 
hence the native culture of a particular people 
foster the aesthetic values born out of their 
genius. In our country we find coastal people 
generally use while, or at least less gaudy dress, 
whereas in Rajputana, Punjab, Gujarat and hilly 
parts, bright attire is quite common. If in one 
country with a somewhat common basic culture 


tastes differ, it would he logical that cultural traits 
of far-flung races of our globe would sustain diff¬ 
erent art forms. 

By and large the organisers of this exhibi¬ 
tion have pationised modern art styles at the cost 
of traditional and Indian art forms. True, although 
a good many artists of our country, for the last 
few decades or so. are expressing in all the modern 
idioms found in the salons of Paris, accomplish¬ 
ed modes of Indian art are yet practised in our 
land. Not content with expressionistic, impres¬ 
sionistic, fauvistic, cubistic, dadistie techniques, 
they are adopting abstract mannerisms and lastly 
hanging action paintings. The organisers, there¬ 
fore, may be partly justified in thrusting to the 
wall a large number of modern art forms. But „ 
after visiting the exhibits it is apprehended that*; 
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the qualify of a largo number of modern art works 
(lid not undergo a rigid scrutiny. 

On tin; other hand examples of Indian art and 
traditional stales ueie few and far between. The 
absence of indigenous art to an appreciable ex¬ 
tent, thus attracted the attention of many, parti 
cularh of foreign visitors as could be seen from 
their remaiks. If object d'ait has the basic quality 
of uplifiting one’s sense of jov. the majority of 
the exhibits failed to satisfy this function in most 
visitors. These works might be ineternational as 
they rail, but they hardly reveal the hopes and 
aspirations of lire average visitors. Technical ex¬ 
cellence n/one, after all, is not what art or litera¬ 
ture should conform to. 

To mitigate surh a situation the organisers 
of tin; exhibition can very well have a section for 
the Indian style of art and declare a few award* 
for the best amongst them. Sutclv our National 
Akademi’s responsibility is to sec that simultane¬ 
ously with the experiments on western art styles, 
indigenous modes loo flout ish. 

Decidedly the sculpture section fnumbering 
31) is (lie strong point of this exhibition. Ram- 
kinkar demonstrates a realistic open design plaster 
study in bronze colour called a ‘Monument of the 
Wot her to show five la bon tei s cutting and drill¬ 
ing a bilge boulder. Suggestions of faces and 
rhythmic round hands are observed in Mrs. Rita 
Sinha’s plaster statue of Uvo sealed women 
‘Hair Dressing.' ’Supervisor' bv Miss TIarbhajan 
Sandhu depicts the \ igilant mood of an 
elongated bronze whippet having pebbly dress¬ 
ings and balking with head upraised. 

S. S. Vohva leeeives an award for ‘Flute 
Player' which in him k colour eoneerte is a semi- 
abstract expression of a man’s fingers playing on 
a flute. It is rpiite suggestive and vigorous in 
expression. In his other exhibit ‘Agony’ be 
executes after Dhanraj Bbagal the face of a man 
somewhat like a hat. ‘Cosmic Man 1 is a large 
rectangular plaster statue hy Dhanraj Rhgat who 
contributes it as an invited artist. This rectangu¬ 
lar block with geometrical designs and hollow 
squares around, stands on two columns. A star, 
ear lobes, a ereseent moon or similar symbols 
have been fixed on the upper part. Raghav 
Kaneria has successfully experimented with mas* 
formed by encircling space, for his ’Form’ is 
nfttde out of a number of irregular rusty iron 
plates soldered together to represent the view of 
l a leafy tree. He receives an award for it and he 


deserves it rightly. Compltely architectural is M. 
Dhannani’s ‘ Sculpture -/’ for it is a green 
colour upright and elongated plaster cube having 
squarish projections all around. 

Even so not many sculpture pieces arrived from 
distant corners obviously due to the difficulties 
in transporting them. 

Out of about a dozen graphics a few are'really 
of high standard. Sluidy greys and dull white 
with texture are seen in Jayanl I'arikh’s ‘(>uidc 
and Rider.' Here a) the bottom left is shown 
a man leading a black horse with a woman astride 
in dull white moving through a street. Behind 
are houses in black or pinkish brown. ‘Dream’ 
—a surrealistic etching in delicate treatment con¬ 
sisting of a long bluish grey fish, a whitish grey 
leaf and other designs in grades of fine greys, 
won o prize for Sommith Horn. Krishna Reddy 
has given a commendable account by executing 
‘Spider fl e/>’ in light indigo, brown and greys 
on paper with deep die s\stcm grains as texture. 

l.et us consider some of the abstract art pieces 
first. Trilok Kuul has done Mellow Autumn 
(oil l iir abstract approach in light green back¬ 
ground superscribed with bright vcllow splashes 
and deep chocolate nihcs to bring out an impres¬ 
sion of a hillsenpc. An example of monstrous 
work can been seen in Jeram Raid's endeavour in 
creating texture. Here in "Study in Silence 
IF we find the aitisl lias created an impish pattern 
on a plywood which has been partly burnt or has 
square or linear denis, numerous borings, point¬ 
ed bottoms of s'.out screws and a patch of rusty 
irregular tinplate (resembling a man!) with 
holes. The tesl of it has glossy black polish. This 
piece of craft too received an award. Jyotish 
Rhattacharjee receives an award for ‘The Moon’ 
which he recently exhibited iri his one-man show. 
This large canvas has a roundish form in wide oil 
patches of while, violet, buff or blue with texture; 
around arc uncoordinated jarring violet and white 
patches with little coherence and attempt to re¬ 
veal the point of emphasis. ‘Homage’ (oil) by 
Miss Arpita Dutla shows a few symmetrical elon¬ 
gated or circular black shapes with glowing red on 
the top and pale broken luminous violet or dull 
green in a flat yet arres'ing colour scheme. A 
whitish circular shape amidst greys on the right 
makes the arrangement harmonious. Jagmohan 
Chopra in his usual kalidoscopic colour arrange¬ 
ment has created crystalline shapes in green, red, 
yellow and greys with texture on light ash and 




deep black background, in 'Painting IV Bhnal DeserV It has aerpentine jet black lines n* 
Das Guftla who previously won awards for his ex- varying intensity and dots on a white canvas. A 
Client wuterscapes has done ‘Lan^fape-P green speck on the top right and a lemon circle' 
by putting two wide white intersecting oil patches on the bottom left are not only suggestive but.; 
with texture on a toned greyish background, add balance to the canvas. Ghost fits well-j 
A slight tint of crimson breaks the monotonous with Sukanta Basu’s resonant splashes in irrC- 
view. Even so in his recent one-man show he gular blue, sienna, buff and white oil in an inky 
exhibited much better examples of abstract dark night, a gloomy moon and a whitish figure 
attempts. like a shadow. i 



Huts—A Study in Oils 
By J. Sultan Ali 

(National Exhibition of Art, Delhi, 10631 


‘August U>ih ’ is an abstract painting of 
high quality, for in it Vinodray Patel through 
well-spaced semi-circular symbolic designs in 
red saffron, white, black on a flat greyish back¬ 
ground, creates the joy and faltering sense in 
symbolic forms and pigments. It is an unassum¬ 
ing but inspired work, for the artist has not groped 
in the alley of technical quality in it. 

Miss Siddiqua Bilgrami has revealed a fine 
sense of composition and colour sense in the 
only action painting of the show—‘ The 


Cubism to a large extent lias lost its force 
of appeal so that artists arc now adoping divi- 
sionistic techniques. In a way it is the extension 
of cubism. ‘Equestrian Forms’ demons¬ 

trates a number of horses speeding in different 
directions in well arranged cubes in light blue 
oil with breaks in white and grey. It is a deri¬ 
vative of ‘Tower of Blue Horses’ of the famous 
German painter Franz Bare. ‘Dark Lanfy- 
cape’ shows the technical excellence jand 
artistry of Joyti Bhatt. Here we find^a dull grey. 
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landscape fragmented in rectangles, squares and 
triangles, each of which has varied textural 
dsigns—flat, rough, pebbly, ribbed, sun dried 
with fissures—and beside it is a placid light grey 
space disturbed by ripples as seen through 
circular raised texture. It is a poetic birds eye- 
view of nightly landscape and received one of the 
ten awards. Indian in appeal ‘ Huts' has been 
painted by J. Sultan Ali to expose a village on 
a hilly area in squares broken by specks of red, 
yellow, blue or greys. A few huts are in a sunny 
brown and the background lias a orange or pinkish 
hue. The whole scene is animated by a woman 
in red dress climbing a flight of stairs with a 
sheaf of yellow stack. This painting has the 
dazzling brightness of jewellery. l\liloo Banerjce 
has successfully handled in thin and glowing oil 
colour ‘An Ism is Horn.' He has drawn a 
number of semi-circular lines to meet upward in 
black and through the hollow space thus created 
flashy cubes of yellow, green and blue are seen. 
Sripat Rni is strictly divisionist and has done an 
an oil painting— 1 Dawn over Blue Landscape' 
after mat pattern in violet, indigo and grey 
rectangles amidst a light grey background. 

K. S. Kulkarni for bis oil pointing Death 
of a Song' receives an award. This is a surrealistic 
work showing the dismcml*red skeleton of an ox 
in greys and white with a few circular or trian¬ 
gular designs in blue and green. Both in idea and 
execution it is not a good one. 

Expression istic technique has been delineated 
by several artists with a good standard. Mrinal 
Bardhan brings out a drowsy man sitting with 
his head on the right hand in smudgy grey, white 
and slight brownish crimson in 7 am Alone’ 
(oil). Around him is the white moon with texture 
in pale green background. ‘Mute Window’ by 
Piraji Sagara shows hold oil treatment in depict¬ 
ing a building across the length of the painting as 
seen at night. The details of the building such as 
the dull greyish and brownish walls with surface 
dressings, breaks in red blue and prominent black 
lines in the slightly angular structure of the 
building which yield a marked architectural quality. 
The front open space is shown in patchy bright 
brown as if lighted by a pale lemon yellow moon 
with deep greenish texture. On the right are heads 
of a girl and a man. The girl is fleeing with the 
man who has boisterous features and crimson 
patches on his forehead to explain the design 
while the .House is asleep and windows quiet in 


the moon lit night. This deserving painting wins 
an award. M. X. Susairaj in his oil painting 
‘Mother’ has displayed deep or grey spots on 
the while bodies of mother with a child lying on 
her lap. The two hues have added an appealing 
effect. Satish Gujral in his usual striking oils has 
given a rough suggestion of a head in browns and 
reds in the front and greenish brown or mauve 
endless space with texture in ‘Outpost.' Lax- 
man Pai uses his long tried method of painting 
with heavy and striking oils, often-lirnes applied 
direct from tubes, to decorate a low green looking 
girl with herring-bone designed eye lashes and 
eyebrows, pupils having floral decorations and 
disarranged floating hair in 'Eclipse.’ On the 
right is an emerald green patch to show the effect 
of eclipse of a blue moon with texture. This wins 
an award. 

Portraits are few in number ; one of which 
‘Day Dreamer’ (oil) Ivy Vasudev Kapatrul shows 
the portrait of a fair looking girl with a black 
veil, and the red hue of the shirt peeps through 
the veil, which explains his treatment in producing 
transparency. The face reveals rather an inquisi¬ 
tive look. Satish Sinha’s ‘Mother and ('hild ’ 
shows the academic style of the thirties. 

‘A Street in Rains’ looks rather a piece 
of rare type of water colour painting for the 
damp transparent haze of a bazaar on a cloudy 
day. Joshi docs this type of painting with great 
delicacy. Pradumna Tana’s water colour painting 
‘Banasthali’ shows neat work both in appli¬ 
cation of browns, yellow huts and greyish roofs, 
children, animals, etc., but it is lifeless. 

Among the few traditional and Indian style 
of paintings Gautama Vaghela has hung two 
laborious large water colour paintings, one which 
is in blue superscribed with female figures in a 
compact style and oilier Dew’ is of the same 
type showing a rider, then in small panels female 
figures in fine lines on spotty red background. 
This shows the influence of Jain manuscript style. 
He wins an award for it. Thakwani Harisb 
Chandra paints ‘Huts’ in water colour to create 
an intimate Indian village scene consisting of huts 
in brokn yellows and browns, bluish sky, a few 
gaudily dressed Rajasthani women gossiping with 
pitchers on their heads. ‘Buddha Confers 
With the Kings (tempera) 'by E. Kumaril- 
swamy has all the traditional motifs, flat floral 
and architectural designs, the bejewelled kings or 
bhikshus, but anatomy of figures suffer, Mrs. 



Prabha V. Dongare has given a very perfect tex¬ 
tural pattern in thin oils in ‘White Walt' The 
wall has in green, white and browns the feeling 
of moss grown in damp weather. ,W. V. Karan} i- 
kar through the medium of tempera but in slightly 
modern style has shown a white bull being 
annoin ed with magenta palm marks by the house¬ 
wife jvho is dressed in crimson cubes in ‘The 
Decoration o) Her Pel.’ 

Few Batik patterns are seen among paintings, 
for even though strictly speaking linens treated 
with batik process are crafts, in an exhibition 
where tin plates, hessian, sand, gravels, copper 
plates are used as media for painting, anything 
else can have its way in. So Biharilal Barbhaiva 


hangs a framed batik work showing an ©ne-eyed 
woman with loin cloth and a man with one eye 
in bright yellow, si.ting cross-legged. The baoki 
ground has light criss-cross effect of batik 
in browns, black and crimson. 

Obviously, barring a few, the exhibits hung 
are meant for specialists in different branches of 
plastic art. Perhaps many artists are far ahead 
of the understanding of a moderately cultured 
fellow-being. So Philip Johnson says, “There la 
only one absolute to-day and that is change. There 
is no rules, surely no certainties in any of the arts, 
I here is only the feeling of a wonderful freedom^’ 
of endless possibilities to investigate ...” 


LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 

By MRS. D. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 
IX 


I am sure that all those who arc acquainted with 
people possessing the ar istic temperament as it 
is called, will agree with the view that though 
such personalities are interesting to watch from 
a distance, they arc most difficult to deal with. 
It appears ever so strange when a man saturated 
wi h that quality is able to collect some good 
friends round him. Our artist Sri Deviprosad 
Roy Clwnvdhury is one such strange figure. He is 
an extremely temperamental person, so much so, 
that at times even his wife finds it difficult to 
cope with his moods. Yet this gentleman has 
made some friends who, you will be surprised 
to know, are actually fond of him and are ever- 
ready to help him in time of need. His success 
in this line is an achievement worthy of praise. 
The way these friendships developed is indeed 
curious. Had I not heard the facts from the 
parties concerned, it would have been difficult 
for me to believe the authenticity of the stories. 

When Deviprosad first came to Madras, he 
was staying as a guest of the late Sri S. V. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar. That gentleman was 
interested in art and was particularly fond of my 
husband and his^ work. He often helped the 
artist by giving friendly advice. It was Mr. 
Mudaliar who suggested that he should pay 
courtesy calls to his superior officers. The offi¬ 


cial etiquette demanded it. The proposal did not. 
seem very palatable to Deviprosad but since he 
had accepted the office, he thought it would be 
inconsistent on his part not to abide by the 
official conventions. 

Sri A. Me. C. C. Tampoe was the Secretary 
of the Development Department at the time and 
was, consequently, my husband’s boss. After much, 
hesitation the Principal of the School of Arts 
and Crafts made up his mind to finish his duty 
by calling on this gentleman. 1 am unaware ot 
the cause but Mr. Tampoe declined to see him 
when he went. He wrote at the back of the card ( 
“please see me at my office”. This hurt the 
pride of the artist. He came back greatly per¬ 
turbed but tried to console himself with the 
thought that perhaps as a subordinate offioet 
it was not proper for him to sec the gentleman 
at his residence. He. therefore, ventured on HU 
errand for the second time but with no better 
result. Moreover, he had to stand outside the 
Secretary’s chamber for a considerable period 
before he could know if an audience would be 
granted to him or not.* All this infuriated the 
artist to the extreme and he came hack deter¬ 
mined to let the official, who treated him 
such a brusque manner, know a bit of his 
mind, no matter how high his position mighf 
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have been. While he was in this state of mind, bored these three facts as irrefutable premises, 
he sat clown to pen a letter to the aforesaid gentle- It was, of course, easy to over-ride him 'with the 
man. The exact wordings of the Liter is not momentum of mere authority, but the un¬ 
known to me, but the condition under which »t wisdom of such a step was generally brought 
was written enables me to imagine that the home to Government by the adverse effects of it 
action of the official must have been denounced on the school.” 

with more force than politeness would permit. A man who can thus appreciate the qualities 

Whatever that may be, it brought into of another who is officially much his inferior, is 
effect the meeting of the two men. This time the evidently not an ordinary being. I shall however, 
superior officer came at the door of the subor- refrain from doing ihe injustice to Mr. Tampoe 
dinate to express his admiration for one whom of trying to describe him in a few lines. To appro- 
he considered woilh knowing. It was for the first ciute this gentleman and to understand him one 
lime, he said, in his official lifr, he came across must come to know him personally. It will suffice 
a subordinate of that calibre. to say that he is now one of our most intimate 

It would not be out of place perhaps if I friends and Dada (elder brother), 
quoted here from the writings of Mr. Tampoe, Another very amusing episode oceurel 
the impression that the artist created on him in respect of Sri karunakara Mcnon. He 
from the time of the latter’s application for too came as the Secretary of the Development De- 
Principal s post, till his recognition of him as Ids partment while Sri Deviprosad was still quite 

fresh as a Government officer and therefore not 
It ran as follows : “There was a very larg lu jjy seasoned to the post he held. That was the 
number of applications for the post hut one c.i time when the school was having its annual 
them had extraordinarily high qualifications. I Exhibition. An invitation had been sent to the 
was therefore extremely doubtful whether this new Secre ary for the opening ceremony hut ha 
application was serious. did not a ttcnd the function. The artist was 

My assistant came back with the file, an-i annoyed at this indifference. He at once came to 
told me that the applicant had personally seen the conclusion that his new boss was a Philic.ina 
the Chief Minister, and had assured him of his and took no interest in art or aitists. A mischief 
intention to accept the post, if offered. maker and an interested person look ad\antag3 

As he was horn Bengal, the province which 0 f the situation. He made the artist understand 
was the pioneer in the Renaissance movement in that Mr. Menon did come to the Exhibition but 
India in Literature and Art, 1 thought that, did not care to see him probably as he had not 
perhaps, the applicant was inspired by a mis- been to call on him. At this the expression of ihc 
sionary zeal to cairy the movement beyond the artist became hard and severe. He took the mair 
lucky benetieiary. 1 jumped at the opportunity, at his words and felt depressed and out of sc;U 
he was appointed and ne joined duty. ^ in imagining that he would have the misfortur.o 

The first thing I noticed about him was his 0 f dealing with a person who was arrogant anu 
absolute candour. No, he had cohie with no over-conscious of his official position. He unew 
missionary zeal—he had come because it suited that he had to go through the ordeal of a meet- 
his circumstances. He did not by any means i n g which he would avoid if he could. But befora 
underestimate his ab.lities or his achievements, he embarked on this unpleasant duty lie wanted 
but he did not expect me to place him on a to ascertain what sort of treatment he couid 
special looting on account of them. All he expect from his unsympathetic superior. He, 
wauled was a reasonable amount of opportunity, therefore, grasped the receiver of the telephone 
to develop the line art section in particular, and and dialed the number of the Secretariat. 1 shall 
the other craft sections generally to the highest repeat here the exact version of the conversation 
level possible. that passed between the two and which was 

lherc was no doub.t that his heart was in related to me by Mr. Menon himself when his 
his work. It was equally certain that he knew name was linked to our chain ai friendships. But 
h}9 job, and even more certain that he knew i: it will lose half its beauty and fun in the telling, 
well. It was impossible to controvert his slate- The phone rang at the office. Mr. Menon 
jnents by an appeal to reason unless one remem- took the receiver and heard a voice saying, 



‘Uvs’tms^AKnn m: 

‘Principal, of the School or Arts speaking. Could three of us had a good laugh over this unforo- 
I gome and see you at your office?* seen and amusing occurence. 


Mr. Menon who far from being arrogant, is 
one of the most courteous gentlemen I have met, 
replied in his usually pleasant tone, ‘you please do 
come.’ 

The voice from the other side sounded gruff 
‘But J ‘shall no', stand outside.’ 

With his quick discerning power Mr. Menon 
realised that he was not dealing with a normal 
man and said, ‘no, you won’t have to stand out¬ 
side.’ 

Before the artist 'arrived he instructed his 
peon that a gentleman who was coining to see 
him. should he shown in immediately. While 
describing the event Mr. Menon told me with a 
mischievous smile that he was waiting with a 
burning curiosity to meet the horrible man who 
could tpeak to his superior officer in that tone ! 

Deviprosad was struck by the friendly man- 
* ner in which be wfts received by his secretary 
but was not reconciled. lie could not forget the 
fact that the gentleman had ignored his presence 
i\hcn lie visited the exhibition. Mr. Menon was 
much surprised when the artist mentioned this 
to him. lie said he had not been on the open¬ 
ing day because he did not receive an invitation 
but he intended coming sometime later. 

This conversation completely changed the atti¬ 
tude of the artist towards his Secretary and in 
course of lime they became quite attached to 
each other. For the sake of fun the artist used 
1o address his friend in such endearing terms 
when '.vc had no other company that if a third 
party overheard the conversation it would cer¬ 
tainly make him blush. 

One day Sri Deviprosad was expecting n 
phone call from Mr. Menon. When the phone 
rang at the appointed hour, he straightway 
addressed the caller in his accustomed way, tak¬ 
ing it for granted that it was from his friend. 
He did not even deem it necessary to ask 
for the name of the person who was speak¬ 
ing. But actually this call was from the Govern¬ 
ment House. Accidentally it coincided with the 
time appointed with Sj. Menon. The person who 
rang got so emharassed thinking that he over¬ 
heard a conversation between my husband and 
his lover that he promptly put the received down 
saying he would ring up at some other time. 

When our friend arrived in the evening, the 


Mr. Menon lias long ceased to be the Secre¬ 
tary of the Development Department, hut his in¬ 
valuable help and advice is always ihpre for the 
"baby” as he nicknamed his artist friend, when¬ 
ever it is required. 

I remember one particular occasion when 
Deviprosad was requested to open an art Exhibi¬ 
tion and make n short speech on the subject. 
Mr. Rajamannar. the popular Chief Justice of the 
Madras High Court was presiding at the opening 
ceremony. The artist never had the opportunity 
of coming into personal contact with that gentle¬ 
man before this function. He therefore was 
under the impression that the Chief Justice was 
asked to preside on account of his high position, 
and not because he had any sympathy for art or 
artists. His reason for coming to this conclu¬ 
sion was, that if Sri Rajamannar was interested 
in art he would certainly not have neglected to 
see the work of the artis’ who was so easily 
approachable. The majority of the people who 
visited the studio of the artist came from foreign 
lands for a few davs’ stay in the city. This was 
one of Deviprosad’s greatest grievances. He 
regretted that his coim ry which has such inimit¬ 
able art treasures on record, should be so hope¬ 
lessly lacking in art consciousness in the present 
lime. He believes that though it lias become a 
fashion to talk about the development of the cul¬ 
tural side of our countrv, no veal effor: is being 
made in this line. He. therefore, was most reluc¬ 
tant to accept the offer when the proposal for 
opening the Exhibition was made to him. But 
since most of the Exhibits were by his own stu¬ 
dents he had to give in. 

In this particular case he profited by not 
being over-scrupulous about his views. For in 
the President of the function he not only dis¬ 
covered an art lover but also one whose company 
he learnt to value. From that day onward the 
sanctuary of the artist had occasional visits from 
the Chief Justice, when the two men discussed 
unresrvedly subjects of common interest. 

There are a few instances, however, where 
the artist was able to rqpkc friends without a 
hitch at the start. The most noteworthy among 
them are Sri Sivashanker and Shri K. G. Menon^ 
both of whom belong to the Indian Civil Service. 

If my memory is dependable, Deviprosad 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Shivashankar at 
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the Hotel Connemara fluring pre-War time when 
i!s business was in full swing. This later develop¬ 
ed into a bond of friendship. The high official 
adtni s without reserve that he had learnt to 
appreciate art after he had come in contact with 
the artist. Mr. Shivasankar is a born gentle¬ 
man and looks incapable of picking up a quarrel 
even under tho greatest provocation. 

Not so Mr. K. G. Mcnon. He looks as much 
a fighter as the artist himself. Hut instead of 
figh.ing with the artist he fought for him when 
;he la'.ter found himself in a sea of troubles or 
imagined it to he so ! His face lias an expres¬ 
sion which tells that if he takes up a work he 
means to sec it through. 

Both these gentlmcn thoroughly understood 
the tcmplramenl of an artist and therefore could 
handle this man of moods with such ease and 
patience. Several times when the ariisl was 
about to resign hi;, post, these friends and well 
withers held him hack from taking such a drastic 
action, till his temper cooled down arid once more 
he became his normal self. 

Another gentleman whose name I can remem¬ 
ber in this connection, who came in o the life of 
the artist without a misunderstanding at the com- 
meneemen . is Sri Khasa Ful/Iia Rio, the Editor of 
die Suarantra. lie is a great admirer of Devi- 
prosad both as an artist and as a writer 
and proudly publishes his works in the 
weekly, whenever lie gets a chance. Before 
he came to know the man he was mortally afraid 
to meet him. From somewhere he got the impres¬ 
sion that Deviprosad was a very hostile and un¬ 
approachable sort of person. It was Sri Rarnesh, 
a young journalist and a friend and admirer „of 
mv husband who cured him of this‘dread, brought 
him to our house and introduced him to the artist. 
The Cartoons which compose the book called 
“Ironies and Sarcasms” were drawn specially for 
Sri Subha Rao’s paper. In spite of being pressed 
for time the journalist pays flying visits to the 
den of the artist when possible. In most of these 
meetings the artist does the talking and he listens 
while his eyes move over all round the room in 
search of something which he could grab for the 
Suatxin'ra. As soon as he is able to get his heart’s 
desire he is ready to depart for his temple of 
work. 

The official who very recently enlisted him¬ 
self among the friends of my husband, is Sri Lobo 
Prabliu, I.C.S. He met the artis', his subordinate, 


since he adorned the post of the Secretary of the 
Development Department, at a Government Ho,use 
party. They were absolute strangers till then and, 
therefore, unfamiliar with the ways of each other. 
When Mr. Lobo Prabhu after being introduced 
to the artist, gave him a tap on the back, Devi 
prosad resented it and at once took a hostile atti¬ 
tude thinking the act was a patronizing ‘way of 
showing his superiority as an, official. But when 
he came to know his superior intimately he found 
if; him a willing helper instead of an arrogant 
boss. 

Most of the cases tha’t I have cited here are 
instances of friendship developing under peculiar 
circumstances after Deviprosad had assumed his 
office as the Principal of the School of Arts. 

But there are instances of friendship origi¬ 
nating through normal courses cither on account 
of affinity of character or companionship of child¬ 
hood. Fri Asoke Chattorji, whom I have already 
mentioned, belongs to the first category. 

A person who p'aycd the par. of an elder 
brother and to whom Deviprosad was much 
attached was the Late Sr» Suresh Chandra 
Banerji of Calcutta. The artist developed the 
hobby of writing stories while he was vet very 
young. But since he had no stigmata of any uni¬ 
versity. lie dared not C'pose his secret art to tho 
public. It was left to Fri Suresh Banerji to dis¬ 
cover this hidden tab nt and bring him out from 
his shell. He induced the nrfisf to publish 
his writings in Bharali a well-established Bengali 
magazine of the time and gave him every en¬ 
couragement to proceed with his new endeavour. 

Later in life came Sri Sajanikanta Das, tho 
well-known journalist of Bengal and Editor of 
Sanibarer Chilhi. In the wri ings of Deviprosad 
sex plays a very prominent part and is depicted 
in a most unconventional manner. Few editors 
would have dared to accept them had not Sajani- 
kania Das taken the lead by publishing them in 
his paper. He did not hesitate to hazard his re¬ 
putation if he felt the work deserved merit. 

In spite of having so many good friends, 
Deviprosad complains, that in his own con- 
try he gets appreciation only from a hand¬ 
ful of people. His works are better known in 
places which he had never visi ed. Whether the 
artist is justified in this estimate can be as¬ 
certained from the lines that I quote from Mr. 
Tampnc’s writings :— 

“I have had occasion to spend nearly twenty 
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years on,the continents of Europe and the United 
Kiogdoin. The name of Deviprosad Roy Giow- 
clliury, I found, is better known in England, 
France, Germany and even Belgium as sculptor 
and artist than i. is here. Under these circums¬ 
tances, the glow of pride that I sometimes feci, 
when I think of the par, however small, I had 
in bringing him to our Art School, is perhaps 
pardonable”. 

This chapter will remain incomplete if I did 
not mention here an Englishman who was in¬ 
troduced to us by our son and became a friend of 
the family in course* of time. This was Mr. 
J. A. Borron of the British Information Office 
and known to his friends simply ns ‘Peter’. He 
was a lover of India and Indians. Once he took 
a liking to anybody he was most sincere and 
would do all he could to help him—Peter was a 
frequent visitor to our house. Ho and my hus¬ 
band both believed in the life giving power 
of the simulating plixir which nnothr connois¬ 
seur of the beverage desrrib'-d as an all round 
medicine. H; had a big heart concealed under 
his stern outwaid appearance. 


One other Englishman we carnet to know' 
during World War II. This was Mr. Knowland, ; 
an Oxford man, who loved art and took it as 
hobby. He was conscripted and sent to India, in 
spite of his being a conscientious objector. After 
he came to know my husband he would visit our 
home at every opportunity, I mean whenever he 
was free from his duties, in order to take lessons 
from the artist. He was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word ami did not feel in the least 
humiliated to learn from an Indian whom he con¬ 
sidered to he his superior in the line. He went 
h:ek to his country after the war was over and 
there was little rhanec of our ever meeting again, 
\ct it giver. 11 s pleasure to learn we are still re¬ 
membered. My husband received a long letter 
from him after )oars of parting and when we 
least expected if. 1 j 

Many a change have 'aken place since I wrote 
this article. Some of those I have mentioned left 
Madras for good. A few have gone to their eter¬ 
nal rest. Mv husband retired from his post and 
we had to leave the place which had been our 
home for a long span of time. 


HA/RAT SHAII KALIM IJLLAH SHAH SHAHJEHAIN'ABADI- 

1650-1 729 A.D. 

By Dn. MOHAMMAD UMAR 


With the establishment of Muslim rule and settle¬ 
ment of Muslims in India, conciliation and con¬ 
cord between various cultural and religious 
groups was not only a moral and in cllectual de¬ 
mand hut an urgent social need. The Turkish 
conquerors had established their supremacy with 
the help of their superior military organisation and 
the sharpness of their swords; but thev could not 
not rule s rongly while the majority of their sub¬ 
jects differed from them in race, religion, culture 
and languages. Dnder such circumstances, rap- 
proachment was the prime need, without which 
none of the communi ies could live with peace 
and tranquility. The orthodox theologians, reac¬ 
tionary and conservative as they were, did not 
appreciate he change in the mood of the time 
and they seldom tried to reconstruct their religi¬ 
ous thoughts and views according to the need and 
call of the hour. The Muslim Indian mystics, how¬ 
ever, rose to the occasion and released synthestis- 


ing forces which liquidated social, idenlogiral and 
Unguis ic barriers between the various religious- 
cultural groups of India and made feasible the 
development of a common and synthesized cultu¬ 
ral outlook Being egalitarian in their views, they 
opened the doors of heir Khangahs for all classes 
of people irrespective of their caste and religious 
faiths. So that the Khangahs became the places 
where people of different shades of (.pinion, pro¬ 
fessing differen’ religions and speaking different 
languages, met. So much so these Khangahs be-' 
came veritable centres of cultural synthesis, whert 
ideas were freely exchanged and a common medi¬ 
um for this exchange was gradually evolved. 

By this cosmopolitan and egalitarian a titude 
of the Muslim Sufis, not only did the establish¬ 
ment of political Islam become possible, but, at 
the same time, the fold of Islam expanded without 
using the force of compulsion and the suavity of 
persuasion. It was the great contributibn of Mus- 
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lim saints in the task of-unifica ion of the Hindus 
and the Muslims at a time when forces of ortho¬ 
doxy were operating in their full strength. 

H.raraJ Shah Kaliin Uflah Shahjehanabadi, 
was a reputed sufi of his limes, who occupied a 
prominent place in the history of Chishti Silsila. 
His sanctity, his piofound devo ion and his spiri¬ 
tual greatness were established facts. The greatest 
service which be rendered '.o the Chishti Silsila lay 
in the restoration of its prestige, which had suffer¬ 
ed di cline ever since the demise of llazarat Nasi- 
ruddin (hiragh i-Bchli, about four cen uries ago 
(who died in 1356 A.D.) 

He was born in 1650 AD. at Shahjehanbad 
though originally bis fore fathers bailed from 
Khajnnd. During the region of emperor Shih- 
Jelian. flaji Nooruddin h : s father, had come down 
to Shabjehanl'id. He had a good command over 
astronomy and cosmography, and i was on this 
account that Shalijehan bad invited him from 
Khujand when he was going to build the Had 
Fort. In shor - the ancestois of Shah Sahib’s 
family had been attached to the Muuhal Court, 
being men of leputr in different fields of know¬ 
ledge and learning. 

His fa her had made amolv adequate arrange- 
men’s providing for his early education, lhe 
author of Takm la i Siyar-ul-Auliya, informs us 
that Shah Sahib took great pains in the pursuit 
of knowledge and had attained scholarship. Among 
his teachcis, he names of Shaikh Abul Raza an.! 
Shaikh Burhnn IMdin. alias Shaikh Bahlul de¬ 
serve tpetial mention. 

After completing his studies, he went cm Ilnjj 
pilgrimage. It was during this period .that, on 
hearing of the fame of Hazarat^Shaikh Yaliya 
Madini, he hastened to seek his presence at Madi- 
nasharif where he began living with him and it 
was under his guidance and supervision that he 
attained spiritual progress and advancement. 
After undergoing this training, he was initiated 
into the Chishti Order, where he was finally 
honoured with the bestowal on him of the role 
of Khilafat. 

After his return from Ilajj to Delhi, he tool; 
up his abode in the bazar khanam . situated be¬ 
tween the Red Fort and the Jama Masjid. There 
he founded a Madrasah and began imparting ins¬ 
tructions !o one and all. In short while the fame 
of his scholarship spread far and wide and su- 
dents eagei 1 to acquire knowledge began flocking 


from far and wide to his Madrasah. Xhese stu¬ 
dents were living with and taking their lessons 
from him while .he. State made provisions lor 
their food and* clothing. Shah Sahib took' to teach¬ 
ing them Ha/lith with great concen ration and 
zest. 

He was gifted with contentment and reliance 
on Cod. He passed his life in sheer poverty and 
privation hut even then he did no: ask for any¬ 
thing from anyone. He believed that wealth 
tain ed the spiritual attributes and retarded the 
pace of spiritual progress. He feared lest the 
worldly wealth might lead him astray and con- 
sequen ly severance from all earthly connections 
was, in his view, indispensable for spiritual ad¬ 
vancement. Thus, being imbued with the tradi¬ 
tions of his Silsita, every thing assoeia ed with 
the ruler and the state became obnoxious sym¬ 
bols of materialism, to be despised and d'Sprnsed 
with. lie fully believed that “the name of anyone 
entered in the chuan of the kings was struck off 
from the dwan of God”. 

Consequently Shah Sahib’s ideal of life was 
to “live for the Lord alone,” since his life was 
worth living onlv as a gift from Him. 

It is said that the kings and 'he nobles re¬ 
peatedly requested him to accept their humble pre¬ 
rents wi h villages and Jagirs. hut he always reject¬ 
ed these offers. His monthly income was very 
meagre, being drawn as a rent of rupees two and 
annas eight for the sub let portion of the Haveii, 
which formed his sole immovable proper y. These 
were the hare means of his sustenance and it so 
happened that any increase in the strength of his 
family, conditions of scarcity or some extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances, he could not make both ends 
meet and had consequently to incur debts. But 
all the same Shah Sahib would not accept any¬ 
thing even from the kings. It is said lhat the 
emperor Farrukhsiyar made constant endeavours to 
persuade Shah Sahib to accept something from the 
state treasury but every lime his overtures were 
declined with disappointment being his only re¬ 
ward. The story goes that though at last the 
Emperor curtailed his insistence to one of accep¬ 
tance of a Haveii just for his residential purpose, 
yet the Shah Sahib’s curt reply of ‘No’ remained 
unchanged. , 

There had been a constant endeavour on the part 
of the emperors to win over the saints and exploit 
them for their own purposes and to make use of 
their influence over the masses. But these mystics 
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of note always remained unmoved. To illustrate 
the adamant attitude, it could be cited how on one 
occasion, when the Emperor Farrukhsiyar begged 
Shah Sahib to grant him an interview with the 
following words, “May you allow this humble 
servant to enjoy the grace and happiness of this 
world and ihc next as well by paying my respects 
to you* through kissing your feet,” Shah Sahib 
declined it by saying, “when you are a shadow of 
God on earth and under the protection of 
Almighty, I have already been busy praying for 
thy prosperity. That is why there is no need of 
this solicitation as otherwise it will cause mo 
immense pain”. Thus it was Shah Sahib’s won’t 
that in spite of his straitened circumstances and 
acute monetary handicaps, under which he passed 
his life, never deviated from the fixed princi¬ 
ples of his forerunners of the Silsila and always 
displayed an at.itude of superb indifference to¬ 
wards kings. 

In this connection, it is related that Shah 
•Sahib used (o offer his Friday prayers in the 
Jama Masjid and it so happened that on the same 
day the king also used to be present but Shah 
Sahib’s nwe-inspiiing and dignified personall y 
v.as such that he would not dare to speak with 
him without his permission. 

He was a man of affable and gentle manners 
and pleasant disposition, never became angiy wi.h 
his enemies and who were opposed to him, so 
that whenever any one would cause him pain, he 
used to recite the following quatrain : 

One, whosoever gives me pain, may as much 
happiness be his share ; 

One, whosoever may not be my friend. May 

Cod he his ; 

One, whosoever puts thorns in my way out of 

enmi y ; 

May every flower in the garden of his l:fc, 
blossom without thorn. 

Not being content with this, he even ins¬ 
tructed his disciples not merely to suffer oppres¬ 
sions but also receive blows from people without 
uttering a single word. He used to say that dieir 
duty was to compose .heir hearts and unify and 
whatever difficulties happened to attend their 
work, they should face and overcome them smil¬ 
ingly and cheerfully. The story runs that some 
people in Deccan spoke in acrimonious language 
el him, but when his Khalifa, Shaikh Nizam 


Uddin Aurangabadi, acquainted him with it, hfti 
simply 3aid in reply : 

“If any man remembers us in abusive langU-. 
age, then we have no complaint to make against 
him, for the reason, that we deserve even 
worse words than these. It is his kindness that 
he abused us less in return, we forgive him, 
and you do the same.” 

The outcome of such an at itude was that 
even his enemies could not harbour any hostile 
motives towards him, but were drawn towards 
the path of rectitude. 

lie undertook and mustered “Spiritual mobi¬ 
lization” in general, and Muslim regeneration in 
particular, by which he aimed at bringing about 
Hiridu-Muslim unity, as well as eon eel assign¬ 
ment of Musims’ spiritual culture, as they had, 
in his estimation, drifted away from the ideals of 
Islam and had been wallowing into tlie mud and 
mire of sordid mateiialism. 

Ihc keynote slogan—promulgation of the 
word of God and Sunnal and dedication of lit© 
and all worldly possessions to them—has been 
greatly slicssed both in his numerous le ters ad¬ 
dressed to his disciples and during his discourses. 
Under the central theme of die unity of Indian 
people—two cardinal points that all peop:© 
should develop an oxcrall view point by regard¬ 
ing themselves as brethren while they should sur¬ 
render their self interests to die broader coun.er* 
parts of the humanity as a whole, have been always 
emphasised by Shah Shaib. 

Shah Sahib incubated reliance on God and 
and self-reliance, and self purilica ion lhroug'1 
spiri ual and mystical exercises, while love cl 
God and dove ot men were the basic precepts 
dissimulated through an all-India compjigti thas 
was launched by Ins disciples trained speciiicaiy 
for it. He was always enjoining on them that 
they should dedicate themselves and all their 
worldly belongings ;o this missionary task ami 
that they should not demur to sacrifice their 
coimorts and conveniences in die cause of wel¬ 
fare of human beings. However, finding the 
people, in general, more inclined towards physi¬ 
cal pleasures, their enjoyments and lewd practi¬ 
ces, his heart used to be ozonised and in a stats 
of utter restlessness he was in the habit of saying: 

“The Love of and at.achment to the world is 
to be removed from the hearts of the servants ci 
God,” while his admonition was in these words— 
“Uh, friends ! the world is not meant for seni'i- 
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ality and case.” As a result of his continuous 
preaching and strenuous ciforts, lie accomplished 
a new spiritual rejuvenation of the masses. 

A .3 a rule, Muslim Sufis, in general, and iho 
Sufis of the C.hishti Order in particular, took 
keen interest in the spiritualization of the cul¬ 
ture of die non-Muslims. Hut here it is to be re- 
membired that these Sufis were not religious 
missionaries as the term may imply, since what 
they aimed a. was the spiritualization of the cul¬ 
ture of the masses in obedience to the maxim that 
“service of humanity is die seiviee of God.” 
They wanted to lead the people on the path of 
love of God and humanity with die removal of 
the frictions and factions created by the ovser- 
vance of orthodoxy. They exercised a moving in¬ 
fluence over lie masses by their simple, vixtuous, 
devoted and dedicated lives and the ultimate out¬ 
come was tha large numbers of Hindus came 
within the fold of Islam, of their own accord. 

Shall Kulim Ullah. being the true follower 
of the tiadilions established by his brethren pre¬ 
decessors, made frantic efforts for the spiri uaii- 
zation of culture and social uplif ment of the 
Hindus. Ilis relations with the Hindus on this 
account were very cordial and brotherly', but al¬ 
though for fear of neighbours they would not 
openly confess that they had embraced Islam, 
in their hearts of hearts they were professed¬ 
ly Muslims. Shah Sahib refers to this state in one 
of his letters, where he says, “Brother Diya Bam 
and many other Hindus have come under he yoke 
of Islam, though they would not show it in their 
outward lives.” 

Thus, trhnh Sahib did tint like that after the 
acceptance of Islam one should keep i ■ secret lest, 
after his death, he should he , rgarded a non- 
Muslim. 

The said Diya Ram was one amongst those 
who had embraced Islam but ou of fear of the 
odium of his caste-members he did not publicly 
make bis confession. However, Diya Ram was 
given a muslim name. Faiz-ullah, by Shall Sahib 
himself and in one letter he instructed him to 
regularly recite “daruds” and take o the study of 
hooks dealing with spiritual development and cul¬ 
ture. Consequently it was through Shaikh Nizam 
Uddin Aurangalvudi that he conveyed the follow¬ 
ing message to him : 

“In reference to the letter of Diya Ram, it is 
pointed out here tha'. he should go on reciting 
“daruds’’ (for the peace of the soul of the pro- 


for 

phet) since this exercise brings in stores of 
good fortune. Besides, the study should be 
taken up of book** related to suluk and history 
such as Ncghat, Tazkira:-ul-Auliya, and others; 
on theology like Larna'al, Sharebh Lamqat, 
Latvcuh and its commentary, though who did 
not belong to one’s fold, should be initia.ed in 
the matter.” 

Shah Sahib had made a well-planned pro- 
anirne of imparting instructions to and 
looking to the spiritual development of his 
disciples. He always kept a watchful eye 
over their activities, . with particular refer¬ 
ence to those of them appointed in diffe¬ 
rent capacities in connection with bringing about 
the general reform of the masses. lie used <a 
catechize them from time to time as to the exact 
measure of success achieved in this direction. 
The result was that though lie, himself, lived m 
Delhi, vet his concern was far and wide for tin 
educa ion and spiritual advancement which re¬ 
ceived his personal guidance. Even in respect cl’ 
trivial matters, that were not left out. Conse¬ 
quently, the spirit of loyalty to the murshid, with 
which his disciples were imbued was such that 
none of them would dare to make a move with¬ 
out his explicit permission. In one letter he 
writes : 

“Re the grace of God on you people that you 
don’t budge an inch withou. obtaining my per¬ 
mission. It should be so since whatever spiritual 
inspiration and felicity you gained as also the 
honour and prestige attained, had to be ascribed 
to .lie implicit obedience of the Murshid.” 

He always emphasised upon his disciples 
strict adherence to the set programme of their 
prescribed ac ivitics, with due allocation of time 
Jor cadi of them. He tried his best to see that his 
disciples maintained cordial rela ions among 
themselves, eschewing every clement of discord, 
otherwise the people were bound to hold them in 
low esteem inasmuch as they preached of uni¬ 
fication and did not themselves put it into prac¬ 
tice. Still, human nature, being predisposed to 
weaknesses, differences and misunderstandings 
amongst them could not he completely eliminated. 
In such situations he would spare no pains to re¬ 
move nil possible causes of friction, enjoining . 
reunification with heart and'soul, and without a 
momen’s waiting. The underlying aim was thai 
the lofty programme of work on hand should on 
no account suffer any dislocation. 
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Among liis teachings most important were : 

1. Good deeds weresto be made the goal of 
life. 

2. ’Sincerity and purity of he*arl is to charac¬ 
terise good deeds. 

3. Thank God if a large number of people 
meet you, since one should not abstain 
from meeting them. 

4. The presents received were to be equit¬ 
ably distributed among themselves and the 
day on which nothing was received to he 
considered as a day of blessings, nurse it 
as one would contentment and resignation. 

5. The problem of Wahdat-ul-Wujud (unity 
of Being) was not to be discussed with 
lay people because they lacked the capa¬ 
city to grasp the mighty problem. 

0. Cordial relations, friendly contacts were 
to be maintained with both Muslims and 
Hindus so that the non-Muslims vveie not 
deprived of being uttiacted by Islamic 
teachings and gel inspired on that 
account. This formed the basic precept of 
Sufi philosophy thiough which they 
sought to bring about llindu-Musliin 
unity and llie development of a common 
culture. 

Side by side, the reformation of kings and 
nobles was regarded I.'v the Shah Sahib in no 
way less essential than (hat of the masses, be¬ 
cause the former set the moral and ethical stan¬ 
dards for the latter. This was indispensable, 
since (lie kings and nobles of 18th Century India 
had sunk to the lowest depths of moral degenera¬ 
tion, which had the effect of dragging the masses, 
along with them, into the vortex of social and 
spiritual degeneration. 

Thus, for the regeneration of spiritual and 
social values of the people, Shall Sahib, began 
his task, so to say, with reforming both kings 
and nobles utilising them as means to the end. 
which was the spiritual and moral advancement 
of the community. In this connection, it lias 
been reported that when rich people in large 
numbers began to pay frequent visits to the Khaii- 
gah of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aurangabadi. he 
feeling ill at ease would show himself more inc¬ 
lined to isolation.. But, when Shah Sahib came to 
know of this trend, he wrote to Shaikh Nizam 
Uddin, not to deprive the people from an atmos¬ 
phere of fellowship and affinity. On this main 
consideration the task of reform and popular* 

10 
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izalion of the Silsila had been undertaken dnd 
no discrimination was to be made between t 
rich and the poor as both of them had to 
treated alike. 

On this subject he writes : 

"The real motive in bringing the gentry :< 
within the fold of the Silsila is not to show tfcfcT 
.illainmenl of saintliness by them so much as ttt‘" 
ci ('air an inducing factor for the common people^ 
to join it ; because as a rule they have a placet, 
ol esteem in public eye.” : 

Aecouling to the Sufi doctrines a ban had to 
be placed on the role of sycophants and in this 
connction he writes, "The visit of Sultans to the;.: 
doors of a darwesh is permissible, but the latter 
should keep away from the threshold of the 
former.” Shah Saliib was also emphasising that' 
social 'talus and distinction should not come it* 
the way of the development of spiritual culture. 
That this should be so is manifest from the fact 
that a drawesh frequenting the courts of the 
kings and the levies of the nobles is bound to be 
robbed of the light of the faith and is conse¬ 
quently doomed. 

Shah Sahib, during the course of bis reform 
movement, undertook the reform of the Sufis 
themselves and began taking to task the reprobate 
Sufis. On this theme lie wrote that the Mashaikh 
of the day did not understand the real importance; 
of Sarnn l music | and consequently they cared' 
little to follow its rules and regulations, thus re¬ 
ducing it to just a pastime. His insistent ad* 
monition in this respect was, therefore, that' 
they should devote themselves to contemplation 
than listening to music without a scrupulous 
•bservanee of the set tides. Thus to establish a 
working i-xafnple. Shah Sahib, was over-particu¬ 
lar in earning out the minutest details of these 
mles. 

Shall Sahib died in 1729 A.D. and wa% 
buried iu his lesidnilial house which was situated 
midway between Juina Masjid and the Bed Fort. 1 
i. r >7. the place had been thickly peopled, but 
during the mutiny all the houses were razed to 
the ground and the people ruined by the English. 

Even today the spiritual eminence of Shah;’; 
Sahib wields a far reaching influence over the 
Muslims of India. Every year on 24th Rabi-ttl- 
Awwal, the annual Urs ceremony is held and brjth 
Hindus and Muslims from far and wide throng 
at his shrine, pay their homage and derive hfisfpij 
ration from Quhmli. 
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Hindu-Moslem Language Difficulty 

Thi: memorandum of business which was placed 
before (lie I lindu-Musiim Gonlcrcnre which met at 
Allahabad la-l January, contained among others 
the following item of business : 

‘‘0. Stoppage on both sides of endear ours 
to proscribe the language of either side.” 

This itt mi I.ikvs il for gum ted that Hindus 
and Mussulmans have diflerenl Vernaculars, 
which is not true. It is mainly in the Punjab and 
tin; U.P. thal there has been am feeling dis¬ 
played on the subject. But even there, Urdu is 
spoken by a section, mainly the educated set lion, 
of the people among both Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans. Among the most uo'ed writers of Urdu 
there are both Hindus and Mussulmans. Nor is 
Urdu a distinct language. It is the same as Hindi; 
only il is wiillen in the IVisian character, and 
has a larger admixture of Persian and Arabic 
words Ilian Hindi. If. however, one asks what is 
the vernaeular spoken most widely in the Punjub 
and the U.P., the answer must he il is Punjabi 
in file Punjub and Hindi in the U.l\ In the 
Punjub we have personally found even in Lahore 
illiterate persons who can understand neither 
Urdu nor Hindi, and have found well diessed and 
educated Mussulmans who talked with onr 
another in Punjabi. Simibuly in (he U.P we 
ha\e heard rustic Mussulmans speaking Hindi. 

When we leave these two provimes and tin' 
contiguous di'tnels of o'hci provinces, that in 
Bengal Bengalee is spoken h\ both commu¬ 
nities: Tamil. Teleru and tin- other vernaculars 
of the Southern Pre-idencv are spoken hv both 
in Madras, and Wildly inemree' statement* 

like the following in the Pehni >rv mnnher of the 
Muslim Tin i,or aie worse than list less : 

“We sty emphatically dial utid uihledlv 
not only in the Punjab hu‘ throiedmul India 
Urdu is the common dialei t and i- eijiiaily 
spokrm by high and ioyy people . . . we don't 
see a single Hindu household in (lie whole of 
India Mvlial to speak of the Punjub) in width 
Urdu is not spoken.’’ 

the. above un'uw statement i- contradicted by 
the following in the first article, written l>\ a 
prominent Mussulman, in the same number of 
the same Rrrimr ■ 

“The very fact 'hat the Bengalee-speak¬ 
ing Mahommedans do not speak either Urdu 
or Hindi elr.’ 


Nor should the advocates of Hindi allow their 
zeal to affect the strict accuracy of their state¬ 
ments, For instance, in course of a speech deli¬ 
vered by the Gaekwad of Baroda at Allahabad 
in January, he is reported in the Leader to have 
said ; “My personal experience is that people 
all over India understand easy Hindi.” lli.sHigh¬ 
ness has probably met select people who do 
understand Hindi, but that is r'ml the experience 
of others, including our humble selves. The real 
iact is that the group variously called Hindi, 
l idu or Hindusthani, is more widely understood 
and spoken than any other Indian vernacular, 
lml it is not true to say that it is understood all 
over India. 

The language question should not he mad? 
a religious or sectarian one though every one is 
atul ought to he at liberty to improve his verna¬ 
cular and its literature. Whether Hindi, Hindus- 
thani or Urdu will ever become the common 
language of India or not, we, do not know. But 
as the Gaekwad says .... Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans should all lie actuated by the spirit which 
pervades the following passage from a speech 
delivered in his pre-separatist days by the late 
Sir Sycd Ahmed Khan. K.G S.I., PL.J). ; 

‘ Hindoos and Muhammadans should try 
to become one heail and soul, and act in 
unison, for, if united, they can support each 
other. If not. the effect of one against the 
other would tend to the destruction and down¬ 
fall of both .... 'Hindoo and Mu sal man’ 
are only meant for religious distinction, 
otherwise all persons who reside in India 
belong to one and the same nation .... With 
me it is not worth considering what is onr 
leligious faith, hut that we inhabit the same 
land, that we are subject to the same Govern¬ 
ment. that the fountains of benefit for all are 
tlu‘ same and that the pangs of famine also 
we all suffer equally. Il is. therefore, that 
each and all of us must unite for the good 
of the country, which is common to all. 
These are the different grounds upon which 
I call all the communities which inhabit 
India by one word—‘Hindoo’—meaning to 
say ibat we are all natives of Hindusthan.” 

(The Modem Review. March, 10111 

Sectarian Educational Institutions 
.... It is not necessary to determine who, 
whether Hindus or Mussulmans, started the idea 



of sectarian educational institutions. What is clear ^ n g force ? Cooped \ip within their natTO’Vlf 
is. that the best equipped sectarian college is a spheres, our boys will grow up more bigoted atid 


Mussulman college and the first sectarian Univer¬ 
sity stalled in India, is also going*to be a Mussul¬ 
man University. Mrs. Besant's university scheme 
has been long before the public. Pundit Medan 
Mohan Malaviya's prospectus of a Hindu Univer¬ 
sity saw the light of day several years ago. The 
Bengal National College and the Bengal Technical 
Institute have also been working for some time. 
The success of the Agha Khan’s scheme may have 
given a fillip to all these schemes, though it is 
doubtful whether the‘promoters of any of them 
can secure promises of donations amounting to 
twenty lakhs in the course of less than three 
months. Yet the Hindus are far more numerous 
and wealthy than Mussulmans. One reason for 
the Agha Khan’s success no doubt is that the 
Mussalman scheme lias powerful olifiul support 
behind it, whereas any pan-Hindu scheme will 
not only not receive official support, but on the 
contrary will be secretly discountenanced by 
many officials. But to think that this would be 
the main cause of the waul of success of the 
Hindu schemes, would be for Hindus to deceive 
themselves. The main cause lies elsewhere an.I 
mav be discovered by any body who wants to 
do so, uuhlindcd either by self-love or by pre¬ 
judice against the foreign bureaucracy. The 
forces of disintegration and division are more 
powerful among Hindus than among Mn-snlmaus. 
The religious and social polity of the Hindus is 
responsibo for ibis state of things. But Hinduism 
can still remain Hindu minus these disintegrating 
forces. There is, however, little hope of Hindus 
becoming as organised and as compact a body as 
the Mussalmans so long as their leaders mistake 
mere externals for the very essence of Hindu 
civilization. 

.... We must recognize the drawbacks and 
evils of sectarian institutions. In India, caste 
and creed stand in the way of full and free social 
intercourse .... Hitherto our schools and colleges 
have furnished the nurseries of lifelong friend¬ 
ships between persons of different castes, creeds 
and sects. The Hindu boy has found much to love, 
admire and respect in the Mussalman boy and 
the Mussalman ,boy has reciprocated. Mutual 
intercourse has rubbed off their angularities and 
made them more catholic, liberal and Indian. 

If sectraian universities be the order of the day, 
where shall we find a substitute for this nationa- 


narrow than ever. 

.... We should not he inattentive to 
lessons of history. History shows that Hindlt 
civilization including Hindu religious and social 
ideals have not been adequate for India. Had it. 
been sufficient for India’s needs, the Mussalmapts 
would not have succeeded in obtaining a foothold: 
in India. Mussalman civilization had something 
to give to India. Again, the revival of the Hindtt. 
power and the birth of the Sikh power showed' 
that somewhere there lurked a fatal weakness in. 
Mussalman civilization and polity too. I he advent 
of the British power showed conclusively that, 
neither Hindu nor Mussulman civilization, noy- 
even the two combined, could make India whfl$' 
it is destined to be. Whether the West is contri¬ 
buting its bes 1 to India’s making, whether wc are 
developing the lest in us that the West can : 
provoke or stimulate us to develop, whether, 

again.this is the linal contribution needed 

to build up the ideal India of the future, time 
alone can show .... 

Whatever the lesson the future may have in¬ 
store lor cur posterity, to us it is clear that mutual 
exclusiveness and narrowness spells death not, 
only to the idea of nalionali'y but that of culture 
as well. 

Jf it be said that these serialian universities 
will not exclude any biamli of knowlenge that is. 
requisite for cul'ure. then wliv give them a sec¬ 
tarian character at all'/ II it be said that a parti¬ 
cular religious faith is to be taught in a particular' 
university, and that is the justification for the 
sve lari an name and character, them the question 
arises as to the spiiil in which that faith is to be 
taught. Is it to be taught in a dogmatic spirit ? 

If so, there will he no culture, no education worth 
the name. One chief end of education i3 to free 
the human spirit liy the single-minded devotion 
to truth alone. Where there is no free inquiry, 
there cannot he this devotion, and where authority ’ 
pure and simple is the basis of religious education, 
there canot he free inquiry .... It dogma clashes 
with reason and spiritual experience, will dogma 
he given the go-by. or reason and spiritual ex¬ 
perience ? .... If reason and spiritual ex¬ 
perience must be dismissed as unwelcome 
intruders then why set up the pretence of creating 
a place of thorough-going culture at all ? 

We are afraid, with al their* defects antf 
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faults, we must pronoun™* in favour of the official 
universities until we can eieate at least one non- 
sectarian national university leaching as efficiently 
and leaching upto as high a standard as the Rest 
college affiliated to the former .... Sectarian 
universities must necessarily produce comparatively 
stunted men: it is the free air of eompelition and 
free iiiquiiv alone that tan enable man to rise 
to his full stature. 

I The Modern Review, April, 1911) 

Cost of Delhi Durbar 

The Delhi ('oioiialion Durbar has hemi esti¬ 
mated to cost die (love]ninent of India. Cl.000.000 
in round numheri: or a cioie and a hall in 
Indian eurieney. The Pioviucial Governments 
have sepal ate estimates. Of I'ljime. these ate only 
estimates: the at tual expenditure, as usual. is 
likely ti, exceed them. The total es|itn tted elui.m 
upon the Ext liequei of the Colon.ilion le-ivili. ■- 
in England will he something over C'OOfiOn 
that is ahotil a thiid of the ~um whit It the 
Government of India, apart horn the local ad¬ 
ministrations. is ptep.ublg to spetltl. ill!' total 
revenues of the 1 mled kin;_ihmi are. speaking 
roughly, tliit'e times as much as he total revi' 
nut's of the Government of India I ondoii, hi 
siiles, is the seat o! the British Ihnpiie <>> wl'e’li 
India is osilv a pail. Real inn all tfie-e f.te s in 
mind, the tliseiepanev between the Hi iti -1 1 and 
Indian scales of expenditure is not e;'s\ !i> at- 
count for Of coni u e. ilicre ate people who think 
or pietent) to thmk that it is di-loval to ttilief-a. 
the Goroiiii;ion Duihat e-limaic-,. Thai, we lltinh. 
is tiiimiliguled nonsense. 

It is sometime' asset ted that these gorgen'm 
pageants ate cah'ul'eil to strike the"m iental ima¬ 
gination There is an aphorism that ‘a matt can¬ 
not lie a |o\io a poet <n a saint, unless he ha- 
l'ecenllv. had somethin;’ to eat.’ As it is a fa't. 
that a largo proitotlion of the people of tndi t 
seldom have enough l<» eat and ilia there ate iew 
families whit It tan 'how a (lean (till of health 
for months together, it would he difficult to 
strike the imagination of such people l.’V a pan' 
antrv in ;t far-off cilv. For. it is an infinitesimal 
proportion of the population which will visit 
Delhi at the Gnu* of the Goionalion and. consi¬ 
derin'.: that 9” pet cent of the people are illifeiate. 
one eantml even contend dial a vi'tv large num¬ 
ber will read the hrave doings at Delhi Grider 
the eircnmst'ntres. the Indian bureaucracy would 


do well to devise 9ome other means of *slriking 
llie imagination of the people of India. 

We do not certainly mean that the Corona¬ 
tion Durbar should he a shabby affair. \Vhat we 
assert is that if £300,000 suffice for London, a 
smaller amount ought to suffice for India. In any 
ease there is no reason why poor India should be 
made to outshine rich England: let her spend as 
much as England. Or are we to suppose that the 
poorer one is the greater the display one should 
make to hide that poverty from the gaze of the 
civilized world ? But, it is useless to ask ques¬ 
tions. As the people of India cannot make the 
bureaucracy responsible for the wav in which 
their taxes are spent, (hey must lie content with 
admit ing the munificence which reaches its cli¬ 
max when one’s own pocket is not touched. 

[Modern Review, May, Dll) 


Taxation and Responsibility 

In a recent despatch received Irom the See- 
telaiv of Slain lot India, il ha- been decided that 
the Local Governments are as now to remain 
withmi' power to impose additional laxilioti. In 
a summary ot the despatch published in the dail¬ 
ies, tic read that the "Royal Gommis-ion was 
.teabi'l the giant of 'axine, powers to the Local 
Governments and ba~ed their finding* on lit-- 
nerii i t! gioimd that llies |.t< ked lopon-ihilitv t<> 
tax paveis ami teprcsenlalivs-. vvliuli acted as a 
diet k on increased taxation in o m* r eounlrie- 

Sii S. Edi’.erly and Mr. Hitches di.tiling on the 

point ” 

We do not reilainlv want ilia' niu f.o'',il 
Governments should have the power to impn.e 
taxes so long as there is not an effee ive majoiity 
of members elected on a non-class basis in the 
I’rovimial Legislative Councils, to curb the ten¬ 
dency jo lew fresh taxes. j s well as to control 
and guide the expenditure of the money raised by 
taxation. Hut the general ground on which the 
Royal Commission hastd their findings seem to 
us rather curious. For. it is a fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of India lacks responsibility to lax-payers 
and representatives to as great ail extent a« the 
Local Govern men's and yet it has the power of 
taxation ! 

(Modern Review, June. 1911) 


Hindu-Muslim Representation in the 
United Provinces 

Every intelligent Indian understands why 
Mussulmans have been given separate and exoes- 
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sivc repsesntation in the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils. Nor is it difficult to under- 
sland why a proposal to give them similar pre¬ 
ferential 'treaimenl in the District Hoard.-' and 
Municipalities should find support from Anglo- 
Indian officials and their non-official brethren. 
But, what we have not been able to understand 
is why*the Officiating Lieutenant Governor of the 
United Provinces should have chosen this pecu¬ 
liar time for broaching a proposal for giving his 
Moslem wards separate and excessive represen¬ 
tation in the local bodies of his satrapv. Possiblv 
whilst the permanent ffleu enant Governor is busy 
making the external preparations for the Core 
nation at Delhi, his locinn h.’ncns has ehosen this 
particular psychological moment and method to 
stimulate Hindu loyally and eonVntmenl as the 
corresponding inward preparation. But this is 
only a guess. For the real truth is whilam j.uh,i- 
\um ; Dvut na janunli. ktt.lo Monavah. 

We have a few’suggestions to make wlriili. if 
carried out. will benefit Indiatt-Musliitts immen¬ 

sely : 

]. Every Mussalnran nraliieidale should he 

declared erpicd to a Hindu graduate 

2. If in arty f nivfi-it\ examination a 
Mussulman eamlida'e gains h\ his rneiil 
dO marks he should he given 61! because 
of Iris political impor lam e.- whatever 

that ih<> v mean. 

8. Mussalman siholars should get half as 
trim It again as r-cholni ship-, as Hindu 
scholar-: hut Mo-dmao student-- should 
jury a rprarlt r ot die tuition fer paid hv 
Hindu sludenls. 

4. If a Moslem student ha- attended 40 lec¬ 
tures at lollege. lie should b«- held to have 
attended 60 and so on. 

5. If a Moslem pays Rs. ] a- trx. he should 
he held to have paid l!s. 10. 

6. There should he sepaiate schools, colleges, 
universities, examinations. teachers, pro¬ 
fessors. inspectors and examiners lor 
Moslems, fn these examination.- whoever, 
gets zero, should he called the senior 
wrangler. The Hindu system of decimal 
notation should he discarded. A separate 
language. *nnt containing any word 
Sanskrit or other Hindu origin, should he 
created for Mussulmans. 


7. They should have separate law courts and,;, 
government offices where the Magistrate^, 
Judges, Clerks, Sweepers, Barristers^ 
Pleaders, etc., should be Mussalmans or- 
Englishmen. 

8. The) should lx: given separate Lieutenant.'. 
Governors and Viceroys. 

9. Mussalman criminals should he tried and 
sentenced according to a separate Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code and Penal Code and 
kept in separate jails with separate Mus¬ 
sulman or European jailors or warders. 

10. There should he separate water pipes, 
drains, ba/ars. conservancy arrangements 
for them. 

11. There should he separate railway lines 
and trains for them. 

12. Thev should live in separate wards of 
their own in towns. In course of time 
they should he given separate towns and 
villages to live in. A brand new India 
should he created for them in the Indian. 
Ocean, where they ought to live altogether 
apart front the Hindus. Or. as this world 
will still ron ain Hindus, the Mussalmans 
mav he transients! with all their property 
to the planet Mars Tint as this may be 
irripleasan' to them the Hindus ought to 
he sti translated. 

18. Different bird- of air. water and food 
from those used by Hindus should be 
created for them. 

II. Rain clouds should he divided into Hindu 
and Mijss.diunii < ImuF. In give rain sepa¬ 
rately to them. 

15. Then' should he a different sun and moon 
and star- lor them. 

16. The law of gravitation should be reversed 
h r them -o that they mav never fall but 
alu.tvs rise. 

elf, etc etc. 

We only forgot to add thy' as Hindus walk 
on their legs. Mussalmans should walk on their 
heads: or. if that may lx- itir omenienl for them, 
the Hindus mav lu: a e hed to adopt this pleasant, 
method of locomotion. Possessing great subrnis- 
simiess. patience and ^adaptability'- ami being ' 
f very obliging, they mav soon become experts ip • 
this now hcadastrHm art. • 

(Modern Review, July, 1911) 
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HISTORY OF OiUYA LITERATURE : By 
Mayadhar Mansinha. Sahityu Akademi, New 
, Delhi. 1%2. Pp. 282. Rs. 8.00 (cloth-bound). 
The present monograph is the third work in a 
series of ‘Histories of Literature’ now being made 
available to the public at popular prices by the 
Government of India. This series is sponsored for 
publication by the Sahitya Akademi (‘National 
Academy of Letters’ in an English rendering) 
which is an autonomous body set up by the Union 
Government in 195 L The works in English like, 
the present monograph are avowedly intended to 
supply ‘basic information about Indian writers 
and their works’. The present monograph far 
exceeds the modest limits prescribed in the pro¬ 
gramme just mentioned. Dr. Mansinha seeks to 
give a critical account of the whole history of 
Oriya literature from its dim beginnings in the 
songs of early Buddhist mystics (7th-9th century 
A.D.) in the work Baudhha Gan o Doha down to 
very recent limes. It is evidently the work of one 
who is deeply read in his subject and is filled with 
pride in the Slate’s past and confidence in its 
future. He analyses often at tedious length the 
merits and defects of individual writers and 
schools. His criticisms of less successful authors 
are often expressed with biting sarcasm. From 
sonic references in the middle of his work (pp. 
163 and 169). it appears that be broadly divides 
his subject into two periods, viz., ‘the period of 
the old Oriya literature’ (9th-19th century) and 
‘the modem period’ ‘from 1866 to recent times.’ 

Without minimising the deep scholarship and 
the intensive analysis of Dr. Mansinha, we pre- 
pose to make a few remarks. The author has 
committed a few historical errors as (a) in his 
identification of the modern Orissan State as a 
representative of the powerful kingdom of Kalinga 
under Kharavela in the second century after 
^Christ (p-18) in disregard of the fact that Orissa 
was till lately a congeries of small states of no 


patticular political importance ; )b) in the alleg¬ 
ed conquest of Magudha by king Kharavela (p. 
IB) ; let bis identification of Uddiyana with 
Orissa in deliberate rejection of the view of Pro¬ 
fessor Sylvain Levi (p. 25) ; (d) bis reference to 
Midnapur and Hooghly districts as “an integral 
part of Orissa from time immemorial’ (p. 165); 
(c) his characterisation of Bengali culture as 
‘largely imbued with the Bhakli and Tantric culls’ 
(p. 212). Instances of Dr. Mansinha’s philolo¬ 
gical errors are his partial support of the explod¬ 
ed theory of origin of Pali in Orissa on the sup¬ 
posed authority of the well-known German scholar 
Oldenberg (misspell Oldenburg) (p. 19) and so 
forth. Dr. Mansinha frequently misuses the word 
‘“National” to indicate the activities of the people 
inhabiting the territory of the modern Orissan 
State in past and present limes, and he exaggerates 
minor incidents in the history of that people 
out of all proportion to their actual importance. 
This is illustrated by his charaterisation of the 
Oriya revolts of 1806 and 1818 against British 
rule as ‘national revolts’ and his frequent glorifi¬ 
cation of rulers and authors of relatively small 
stature with the epithet of ‘the Great'. Of the 
Purana epic of the poet Pitarnbara Dasa he obser¬ 
ves that ‘there is nothing like it’ in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Dr. Mansinha frequently compares little- 
known authors with the great figures of English 
literature. Thus in one place (p. 242) he, refers 
to the poet Nilakantha Dasa’s ‘matchless ballads 
and songs in the style of Tennyson’s Princess ” 
and the flow of his lines ‘with Browningesque 
vigour and Miltonic grandeur.’ That some of his 
epithets have no meaning within the narrow limits 
of Orissa appears from his own lament of the 
national existence of the Oriyas even 70 years ago 
(p. 173). The author’s glorification of the Slate’s 
past sometimes tends to create the dangerous situa¬ 
tion of inter-State jealousy. Thus he laments the 
unhappy but inevitable domination of the lower 




grades of. the administrative service (not ‘the entire 
administration’) in his State by Bengalis from 
'1963 to 1912 (p. 167), and he contrasts Bengal’s 
good fortune thereafter with Orissf’s misfortune. 
We closg this brief review of Dr. Mansinha’s work 
with the observation that it would have been better 
appreciated by his readers with the addition of a 
chronological table of the authors and their works 
and a map of the Orissan State. 

U. N.GHPSHAL 

KAMAKRISHNA LIVES VEDANTA : By 
Swami Chidbluivananda. Tapovamm Publishing 
House, Tiiupparailhurai, P.O. Planum ur Station, 
Tiruchirapalli, Dt. 1962. Crown Octavo, 487 
pages. Price Rs. 7.00. 

The centenary year of Swami Vivekananda 
has seen the light of publication of a valu¬ 
able book on Sri Ramakrislma ; this hook 
hears testimony to the belief cherished by 
Swami Vivekananda that a basketful of books can 
he written on a single saying of Sri Ramakrislma. 
• The book is split up.into eighteen rhapters. Each 
chapter is complete in itself. There is no 
sequence of thought between the chapters. Brief 
contents of each chapter are provided with in the 
opening pages of the book. Each chapter ends 
with a quotation from the text of the Scriptures 
as a summum bonum of what has been explain¬ 
ed therein. The exhaustive index to the hook is 
a useful addition. The glossary of scriptural 
terms with esoteric meaning has furnished ample 
opportunity specially to the foreigners to have 
clear conception of many a theme of the hook. 
This is worthy to have a space in the library of 
the English-knowing people. Discovery of the true 
soul of India is not impossible thtough a perusal 
of the book. The style throughout is crisp and 
delightful. 

Swami Chidbhavananda did not try to fit 
the hook in the framework of biography modelled 
by eminent biographers from Plutarch to 
Strachey. Nor is it art attempt to record the events 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Tt is a com¬ 
prehensive treatise of cardinal principles o.f 
Vedanta translated into action in the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna. The author avoids the canons of 
logic and technical terms of the Vedanta. .Still the 
facile pen of the author has clarified what is 
intended to he interpreted No doubt, in the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna, right from his lx»hood 
upto the last day of release from his mortal coil, 
the spiritual mofif dominates 'he whole sym¬ 
phony. As such divine spark radiates in his every 
action, however insignificant it might he from 
I he standpoint of the mundane world. That Sri 
Ramakrishna is a playground of the Infinite runs 


as a main theme throughout the book, although the 
chapters are not inter-related in thought. 
word ‘Infinite’ sounds vague unless the transohl^ 
dent character of Brahma is truly interpreted 
The exposition made by Samkara with the hdK 
of a wonderful analogy of rope and snakft-. «fl$ 
unique. The multiplicity and variety of ttal; 
universe are unreal —nchn nanus!i kinchan —has 
been critically analysed and resolved by Samkatk^ 
with higher logir. The difference between th$; 
Radha Samadhi of Vedanta and Laya Samadhi 
of Patanjali and * he consistent relation between 
the Real and the Apparent are expounded clearly 
by Samkara. Vedanta is both religion and philo¬ 
sophy. Journey to and journey from God are not;, 
irreconcilable in the light of Vedunla. It is like , 
an escalator. Indian philosophy unlike Western 
one shows that experience precedes rationalisation.,,-; 
The highest truth realised is subsequently^, 
rationalised in intellectual level. Thus the net*;] 
work of Vedanta provides a ladder before the,■ 
seeker for spiritual unfoldment. Such fearleS4„i 
approach of Vedanta allows no mystifying Op: 
truth. Rather it unveils the true nature of the|; 
Absolute and eieais the maze of life. Its mailli^ 
function is to incorporate and include everjC'| 
faith of any denomination. Il does not contradict^! 
anything of the universe. Even Buddhism and;] 
Vedanta which seem to he antithetic to each 
other are no more a historical problem. Thej, 
present author’s attempt to solve this knotty pro-g 
Idem is a beautiful one. According to Vedanta, 
Brahma is Immanent. TTansccnden' and Abso'-’ 
lute. These facts get best demonstrated in the. 
life of Sri Ramakrishna. The alien religions like 
Islam and Christianity which were beyond the 
arena of Vedanta due to historical reasons, were = 
practised 1a Sri Ramakrishna in his owp : 
eharae'erislie way and thus have their proper;, 
place in the universal womb of Vedanta. Innit*' ■ 
merahle instances can he cited from his life tcC‘ 
show how discordant notes of different religions,',; 
are harmonised in his life. That is why th» 
supreme need of 'lie hour is to propagate true,,'; 
interpretation of the tenets of Vedanta in a form,;, 
acceptable 'o the modern mind. Misinterpretation 
and ignorance of its chief function beget reverse " 
effect. Eminent philosophers like Bergson noticed 
in Swami Vivekananda the piav of active mysti- , 
eism as having been obtained from the West. lie. 
failed to understand that active mysticism is an 
indispensable part of vadanta and as old as 
Vedanta. Then it is no wonder that scholars of 
less intelligence may confuse many things. In thi# 
respect Swami Chidbhavananda has completed a 
laudable wmrk. To become a champion of Indian^ 
culture is the order of the day. But superficial. ■ 
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treatment of Vedanta 'misses the salient points. 
This hook under leview has maintained equili¬ 
brium of reason and emotion. The pages devoted 
to show the hi) Stic relationship between Sri Raiua- 
krishna and the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi 
seem to be written by the author in moments of 
illumination. The reader thrills as he goes through 
the pages which depict the intimate contacts of 
Sri Ramakrislma's affection for Swutni Vivcka- 
nanda. ft so happens that the border-line between 
the teacher and the lauglil is lost. We sincerely 
desire the author to give us more of ,*ri Kama- 
krishna so that to us will he vouclutfed a glimpse 
of the highest truth. 

Naravan Kuudu 

POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN INDIA TO¬ 
DAY : Edited by U. //. Phillips, Profesor of 
Oriental History and Director, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, 
George Allen & Unrein Ltd., Museum Street, 
London, L) , Demy 8 vo. Pp. ISO and Index: 
Price 25s. 

This is the fiist of a series of ‘'Studies on 
Modern Asia & Africa’’ and is a collection by 
the editor of a series of papers oil India pre¬ 
sented before a Seminar organized by the School 
of Oriental & African Studies, and was ail attempt 
to explore the emerging relationships between the 
indigenous traditional systems of society in India 
and the democratic concepts and parliamentary 
system of government which India has derived 
and adopted from the West, ('specially thiough 
her long and Imstorical association with the 
British political system. As the Editor frankly 
admits, this is certainly not a comprehensive study 
of the entire range of problems indicated on the 
subject. It is confined to the limited scope that 
the new relationship between the lndiaq middle 
classes and the masses, between the ccnlfal 
government and the local agencies, be’.ween the 
newly evolved parliamentary system and the 
traditional social systems have been increasingly 
disclosing. In fact, political forces which had 
previously been obscured by India’s struggle for 
Independence have, unmistakably, been coming 
up on the surface in the context of the indigenous 
social order in the contexl of the implica'ions of 
a suddenly evolved and applied universal franchise. 

In the firs! three papers included in the Book 
under review, “Some Fundamental Political 
Ideas of Ancient India”, by Prof. A. L. Basham, 
on the “Traditional Muslim Views of the Nature 
of Polities” by the able Prof. P. Hardy and the 
ulatma in Indian Polities” hv Prof. W. Cantwell 
Smith, an attempt has been made to arrive at an 
Ssstimate of *the Indian political heritage from the 


remote past, emphasizing the gulf that wpuld seem 
to exist betwen traditional Indian, both Hjndu 
and Muslim, theories of government and politics' 
and those of { the modern world. What ancient 
India would seem to lack was the lormulation of a 
single consistent body of political doctrine. During 
the Muslim rule, the basis of Islamic theology 
visualized an ideal community which ppid obe¬ 
dience to God in the ways indicated by the 
Muslim mler in terms of the. Holy Law in the 
inlet pretation of which Muslim jurists played an 
important part and which led lo their emergence 
as a clear-cut class in the nineteenth century. The 
rest of the papers, beginning with Dr. Mehrotra’s 
analysis of the political background of the British 
declaration of policy towards Indian self-govern¬ 
ment in 1917, emphasis is sought to be laid upon 
Indian political practices and the emergent forms 
of government since the enactment of the Indian 
Independence Act by the British Parliament in 
1947. Various facets of these emergent forces 
have been studied and analysed, including the 
extent to which the indigenous social order has (l 
influenced and been influenced by the working 
of a reprcsentali\e system: caste has been studied 
in the context of its varying degrees of importance 
and political influence from place to place and 
from time to lime, demonstrating that the explan¬ 
ations of the political pioccss cannot rest satis¬ 
factorily on a simple juxtaposition of the indigen¬ 
ous social order with a western representative 
system; the complexities under the facade of 
normal parliamentary practices in the principal 
renlres of government and the idiom of parlia¬ 
mentary practice under the influence of the indi¬ 
genous social system have been studied leading 
to an analysis of the prospects of survival of 
western-type local government, their unmistakable 
signs of decay and the recent attempts at their 
replacement by a system of panchayct raj with 
the avowed objective of using the social group, 
not the individual as the basis of a newly 
emerging democratic system. 

There are. obviously, many gaps in these 
studies which, as the Editor himself so readily 
admits could not he regarded as comprehensive. 
But what is posed is a fascinating view of the 
many conflicting and contradictory forces which 
have been overlaying at present the working 
of the systm of parliamentary Government 
that India, mainly through the predilection of 
her middle class leaders, has chosen to adopt. 
These forces, grounded in the’traditional Indian 
social order as most of them are, are not an in¬ 
considerable factor in independent India’s 
politics and have been obviously tending to colour, 
if not quite deflect the basic processes of the 



growth of a healthy parliamentary democracy of 
the Western type in the country despite tinker- 
,*ing with it for over the last 15 years. The 
question which would seem to^be of paramount 
im portance is, to what ex.ent, the present and 
modern parliamentary democratic system based 
on universal adult franchise can adjust to the 
demands and influences of the traditional order 
of the Indian society. A fact which would seem 
to be laying additional emphasis on the question 
is also the ancillory query as to what ex.ent the 
machinery of adult fanchise may work rationally 
in the context of the existing colossal magnitude 
of mass illiteracy aqd lack of education without 
fostering the growth of perennial power groups 
or dynastic power-apexes which would spell the 
complete repudiation of the spirit of democracy, 
These are ques.ions which the middle class 
Indian intellcgentsia has already been search- 
ingly asking itself for quite some time and the 
studies included in the book under review may 
provide some indication as to the nature of the 
possible answers to the keenly analytical reader 


nomists abet can be slid to have been the th|99 
comprehensive work, so far undertaken 
which, in its initial Polish edition was first J$|( 
lished in 1958. A considerably revised 
edition appeared in the following year and.'ffl 
book at present under review is the English tr$aii 
lation of that work. ’-<3 

The principal motivation guiding the 
under review is the assumption that there 
certain objective economic laws which conditkaj 
both the raison de’ etre and the process of 
lopment of a socialist society. The subjects d$i| 
with in this book range from the ‘role of phrafH 
ing in a socialist economy’ to the ‘problems 
economic development planning’ which comprip 
the first and the concluding contribution in • ‘Jj 
series of fourteen essays which include such 
porlant subjects as the ‘basic problems of soefo 
list construction’, ‘effect of the development ml 
agriculture on national income growth’, ‘con&f* 
lions for general equilibrium between product!^ 
and consumption’, ‘planning and the price prop 
lem’ and other essays. 


which may be of ‘considerable practical interest 
and value. 

PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF SOCIALISM : Edited by Oscar Lange. 
People’s Publishing House, Rani Jhansi Road, 
New Delhi D/Demy 8vo. Pp. 332. Price 
Rs. 17.50. 

The volume is a compendium of 14 essays 
contributed by a group of noted Polish Econo¬ 
mists led by Oscar Lange who has acquired 
some reputation as one of those who has done 
most to develop a consistent and scientifically 
oriented litera.ure on the political economy of 
socialism. Indeed, although literature of a 
general nature on the subject and the problems 
of the poli.ical economy of socialism has, from 
time to time appeared in the modern socialist 
countries and, to a certain extent, even in 
England, not enough material based on a scienti¬ 
fic treatment of the subject can be said to exist 
even to-day, although more than four decades 
have, so far elapsed, since the establishment of 
the first modern socialist State. The only known 
attempt at ‘ a theore.ical generalisation of 
the experiences of building a socialist society 
came from Stalin in the form of a text-book on 
political economy published by the Soviet Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. But, on ihe whole, the volume 
of scientific material to lend a theoretical ground¬ 
ing to the objectives and processes of building a 
socialist economy must he admitted to be very 
meagre indeed. 

The first known and concerted attempt in 
this direction was made by a group of Polish eco- 

1L« 


Of all the fourteen essays included in thf 
hook under review the most fundamental, hoVfi 
ever, would be regarded to be the first thr«i$ 
respectively on “Political Economy of Soda&j 
ism”, “Role of Planning in Socialist Economy*? 
and “Basic Problems of Socialist Construction** 
contributed by the noted economist and the ed$^ 
tor of this volume, Oscar Lange. These thl^ii 
essays evolve a theory of socialist economy posed 1 
on the assumption that the political economy <rf 
socialism is fundamentally conditioned by the 
Marxian theory of historical materialism wliic^ 
marks the process of revolutionary transition 
from capitalist to socialist society and are aa 
basically motivated by certain immutable and 
objective economic laws. The author, however! 
frankly admits that the enunciation of these laws 
on which his present thesis has been built arc. 
empirical and may be subject to considerable 
later modification and adjustments in the lights 
of the developing experiences of a growing 
socialist economy. This, clearly, is a post-Manc-. 
ian development of the view of socialism as a«> 
process in the application of historical material¬ 
ism and which held that no economic laws opera t*. 
ed in a fully integrated socialist society which 
naturally wither away with the end of capitalism." 
But whereas the application of economic laws in 
a capital.istic society are basically elemental in 
character, those in a socialist society are purpo¬ 
sive and consciously directed, setting in motion 
new forces of production and its methodology. 
Nevertheless the laws of value or, for the matter 
of that, of monetary circulation would seem to 
continue to operate in a socialist ec^oxny tfhich, 



although their application as purp^sivoly directed 
factors in economic activity have different results 
from iheir elemental application in a capitalist 
society, and would seem to determine, in very 
large measure the wages and price structure in a 
socialist economy as well. 

Two of the most interesting contributions in 
this series of fourteen essays are, however, those 
on the “Role of Planning in a Socialist Eco¬ 
nomy” and the “Basic Problems of Socialist 
Construction”, both by Oscar Lange himself. His 
dissertations on the role of planning would 
appear to have especial significance in India to¬ 
day under her regime of planned development eco¬ 
nomics conditioned by the avowed objective of 
establishing a ‘socialist society.” Oscar Lange 
admits the significant role of what may be des¬ 
cribed as “non-socialized” enterprises in deve¬ 
lopment planning during a transitional period 
from full capitalistic to a developing socialist 
society, especially in an underdeveloped economy 
but underlines the temporary character of their 
role during the period of transition until the 
forces of socialist economy have had opportuni¬ 
ties of fully asserting themselves. This would 
seem, on the face it, to coincide somewhat with 
the role of the private sector in India’s present 
mixed economy. 


superior to the application pi 
laws, but equally subject to them as any ;,otl 
kind of social-economic organization. It L 
provocative work and whether one agrees or < 
with all or even most of the theories euunciat 
and postulates advanced, it is a b a ook a care: 
study of 1 which would be bound to be reWardi 
in that it would yield an understanding of t 
directions of post-Marxian thinking on socialis 
that appear to have been currently active. 

Karuna' K. Nandi 

FAITH & FRIVOLITY : By Krishna Kri, 
lani. Published by Malancha, 7, Allenby Rot 
New Delhi. Price Rs. 6. 

The book is a „ selection of the autho: 
writings from 1934 to 1962. They are group 
under 3 heads, Personalities, Trivialities a 
Frivolities. 

We have it from the author that Tagore to 
J. C. Kumarappa (sent over to him by Gandh 
for consultation with a view to found an All-Ind 
Village Industries Museum) that Art is no luxu 
of the well-to-do, and the master key to the ther 
is in making out of humble materials things 
beauty—in ‘Tagore and Gandhi.’ In ‘Nehru *ai 
Gandhi’, we gaJier, amongst other things, th 
‘fashionable society ladies adore his (Nehru’ 
handsome appearance.’ The author quotes Neh 


Another very important view, in the role of 
planning, put forward by Lange is the extent of 
the usefulness of what he described as centralized 
political planning as distinguished from decen¬ 
tralized and autonomous planning. At the initial 
stages of planning, he admits, a large measure 
of centralization of the process of formulation and 
direction of economic planning would be ines¬ 
capable. But considerations of the maximum 
and the most economical use of all re¬ 
sources and means of production and reproduc¬ 
tion postulate that there should be a gradual pro¬ 
cess of decentralization and the creation c.f auto¬ 
nomous and decentralized lot'al governments in 
the process should be evolved to take away a 
majority of the responsibilities of development 
and production from the bureaucracy that would 
inevitably play ihe most important part in a 
highly concentrated and centralized planning 
machinery. But the need for a certain residual 
measure of centralized control and direction of 
over-all planning is also admitted at the same 
time. 

It is not possible to go into details of all the 
contributions included in the volume in course 
of a short review. But, what would seem to be the 
over-all purpose and effect of the publication is 
that, considered from a purely scientific point of 
view, a socialist economy would not seem to be 


saying that he has not consciously renounci 
anything he really values. Why then should tl 
author be anxious to attribute to him ‘sacrific 
as one of his title deeds to greatness ? Her 
worship has really a salutary aspect, but car,!i 
to excess it palls and miscarries. I fail, as wej j 
line up with the author assessing in ‘Sarva .al 
Radhakrishnan’ ‘that Nehru and Radhakrishu 
standing at the helm of the ship of India’s de 
tiny symbolise the marriage of political greatne 
and wisdom.’ There is as yet, obviously, notliii 
in the concrete to justify any cheerful prospa 
Mr. K. Kripalani, as he tells us, was the Priva 
Secretary to the Education Minister, Abul Kala 
Azad, and he was also attached to the Indii 
Embassy in Brazil ; possibly, he still now hove 
round the Olympic deities of New Delhi in oi 
capacity or othej and is in the category of the 
kith and kin. Is he constitutionally fit to mal 
an appraisal of Nehru’s ‘political greatness 
Pray, in what sphere has it vindicated itself 
Where, however, he is free from inhibitions, < 
in ‘The Aeharya’, he is at his best. But here, « 
well, I am afraid discretion as the better pa 1 
of valour haunts him ; and he has blacked oi 
why Aeharya Kripalani is Nehru’s bete noire. 

“Circumstances,” he says in ‘Democrat 
and Non-violence,’ “were propitious. The wi 
had totally upset the old balance of power aw 
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e British Aftte intelligent enough to realise 
at'itVbujd no longer pay to hold the Empire 
ith the ifwoitf. The game was not wqrth the 
mile. They gracefully retired and India became 
free nation.” It is painful that an Indian 
ould describe the last phase of British abdica- 
m in this ^cavalier fashion, such as to omit to 
fer to the sinews and inspiration of Netajee 
ibhas Bose, who imbued the Indian militia 
ith the spirit of about face to British command 
the test of their patriotism. Such omission is 
blot in an otherwise very excellent article. Most 
the tit bits under chapter Frivolities bear on 
cm the hall-mark of an artist with inner com- 
dsion. 

The book is eminently readable for its 
iaste humour and notably for the absence of 
journalese. 

RS. 25,000 A DAY : By Rammanohor Lohia : 
iblished by Navahind Prakashan, 831, Begum 
izar, Hyderabad. Price Rs. 5. 

^Distressing’ is the word, to the exclusion of 
other, which cropped up unbidden in iny 
fnd as I finished reading the book under review. 

author has reproduced, illustratively, state* 
In!s made by responsible ministers on the floor 
[State Assemblies, giving facts and figures which 
however ram home the criminal waste of pub- 
poney involved in the tours of India’s Prime 
Jfer, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. Madras, says her 
pe Minister, spent Rs. 43,542/- for the visit 
Prime Minister— The Hindu, dated 26th 
1958. The Chief Minister of Kerala stated 

( the Assembly on June 7, 1957, that the Govern- 
nt had spent Rs. 1,02,016/- in a day and half 
Mr. Nehru’s tour— Mankind, 25th September, 
The Free Press Journal of March 21st, 
3, quotes Labour Minister saying in the Bom- 
Legislative Assembly, that Rs. 95,527 was 
bt for making Police arrangements in conncc- 
with Mr. Nehru’s visit, when he was there to 
eil the statue of Chatrapati Shivaji. The 
prised proceedings of Rajasthan Legislative 
nbly are being relied upon to say that 
! 1.92,500 were spent by the Government over 
Nehru’s inauguration of democratic decentra- 
^°n and the functions held at Nagpur on 2nd 
3rd October, 1959. Most of the aforesaid 


expenses were incurred for security purpose. On 
the point the author says, ‘I would also recall the 
advice of Mahatma Gandhi to the British Viceroys 
that they should prepare to die rather than spend 
enormously on security in a poor country like 
India’. Thank God, he is no more to see what 
enormities are being done ! 

Civic sense : The principle dies in the concrete 
wilh Mr. Nehru. The assessment of the rent of 
Anand Bhavan, Nehru’s house, at Allabahad is 
Rs. 1800 a year. That it is unbelievably 
far too low down the standard rate is proved by 
the author from the fact that Sapru’s house at 
19, Albert Road, far smaller than Anand Bhavan, 
is assessed at Rs. 15,000|- a year. 

The Sunday Telegraph, dated September 9, 
1962, reports as being told by their ‘own corres* 
pondent’, New Delhi, that Dr. Lohia estimated 
that Mr. Nehru was costing India £2000/* a day, 
while Mr. Macmillan’s expenses had actually been 
calculated at £40 hut at the outside of 
£80, and President Kennedy’s at £400. This 
justifies him stigmatising Mr. Nehru as the ‘world’s 
most expensive Prime Minister’. 

Dr. Lohia made one attempt with a party 
member to raise the matter in the Rajya Snbha in 
September, 1962. The motion was disallowed. 

The facts stated in the hook are staggering 
enough. What, however, its cumulative value is 
in relation to the perspective of each one of them 
does not adhict of an easy answer. It needs being 
taken up by University seminars and thrashed to 
the drugs in language of balance and sober res¬ 
traint. It seems to be an insuperable error of 
his that he suffers the overtone to outplay the 
fundameirtal. He has, however, in his pseudo¬ 
smart tantrums conveyed the impression that 
if a tithe of what he seeks to establish is true, it 
argues a measure of imbecility on the part any¬ 
body to condone the Government’s wanton ex¬ 
penditure in so poor country like India. It is, 
however, not in good taste for Dr. Lohia to air 
out that Mr. Nehru’s grandfather ‘joined the ser¬ 
vice of the British as an orderly;’ and it also 
offends the canons of decency in a book like this 
to spin out how a man flounders on ‘two poles 
of puritanism and profligacy’, et cetera, et cetera. 

Jo6es C. Bose 
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COMPLACENCY WITH VENGEANCE In describing the present situation as 

“this basic struggle for life and freedom,” 

Writing under the above caption in the Mr. Nehru indirectly told us “who our rear 
“Indian Libertarian,” Mr. M. N. Tholal enemy is, who our great enemy is. Let us 
says : then make friends with the minor enemy, in 

Replying to the debate on the Presi the interests of that very basic f tru ^ le ’” 
dent’s Address, in the Raiva Sabha S particularly as that minor enemy knows, m 

Minister Nehru admitted that it would hn his heart of hearts > that opr real enem y is 
absurd on India’s part not to ask for heln also his real enem y- If the principles we 
in this “basic struggle for life and freedom ” * launt bef ° re J he w . orld every day al *° 
If for various reasons, such as commitments demand that tbe mmor enem y should be 
in other parts of the world adequate hclD converted into a friend and all y by sim P ly 
IS not forthcoming he said, such a situation * ranslatin g those principles into practice, 
“will be none of our creation ” then tbe case f° r tbe conversion of the 

But if adequale help is not forthcom- minor encm y into a friend becomes incom¬ 
ing for reasons, for some of which the pre- ,rov crtible. 

sent Government may be responsible, then us not try to be too clever in this 

the responsibility for the resulting d’eplor- 6 rave hour of our national danger. Let us 
able situation will be ours, and the situa- n °t foolishly talk as if those whose help we 
tion will be of our own creation. Some of soeb —those who can help us out of our 
the various reasons for Avhich adequale P re sent predicament—are and should be 
help may not be forthcoming are worth more interested than ourselves in present- 
going into, having regard to the gravity in g our freedom and independence. Any 
of the situation resulting therefrom, one who has been following our foreign 
‘‘ If those who help us expect us to concern- policy has good reason to suspect that even 
trate all our strength in meeting the those who have come to our help against 
Chinese menace, instead of dispersing it China have been saying to themselves re- 
along the Indo-Pnk border, there would garding China and us : “Served them right.” 
appear to be nothing particularly wrong Let us not make them help us niggardlily 
With them, for they would then be only with clenched teeth, in a mood that might 
expecting us to realise the nature of the make them gloat over our reverses and our 
menace to which we have been giving losses, as much as the enemy and his 
^equate expression. friends. 

• , They would thus be only expecting us " In a speech, soon after the invasion the 
to help ourselves before wc expect “them to Prime Minister rightly enough said ’that 
help us. Mr. Nehru himself has been em- those who had offered to help us were 
phasizing the doctrine of self-help to the interested parties, meaning thereby that 
pxtent, indeed, of appearing ridiculous, hav- they were interested in combating Commu- 
Jjig regard to the difference in the military nism. Was that a discreet utterance 7 
potential between India and China. If, fur- The Prime Minister’s daughter who report- 
ther, their expectation of self-help in this e dly has more influence and power than 
Regard is based on their expectation of our all lhe Cabinet Ministers put together, said 
following the principles which our Prime recently that the help received from our 
Minister enunciates and adumbrates every helpers was small. Surely this is no time 
day, can it be said that they are trying o f or belittling utterances which can, even by 
attach strings to their offers of assistance . s t re t c hing the imagination, be construed 
Jn this hour of the nation’s crisis let us be as biting the hand that feeds, particularly 
absolutely sure that no one is able to accuse as ^he Prime Minister himself has been 
^0 of jingoism and expansionism, of which deprecating the need of request for massive 
#9 accuse China. aid. i ! ! y 
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IjMr. Nehru said the Government had 
’ * n *ke next few years it could 

pVlpSfelthe country economically and mili¬ 
tarily, but* the Chinese attack came much 
earlier. (The Government hoped thus 
even after five years’ continuous aggression 
by China}. A few days earlier he had said, 
‘‘A’PjffiWg can happen any moment.” Two 
TnkuC later, replying to the debate in the 
Lpk *Sabha on the President’s Address, 
*ne Prime Minister said the fact was that 
«ie danger from the Chinese was not past 
and he did not know what would happen 
jn the aiext three or four weeks. (He added 
^hat Iiljiia had to strengthen itself. Does he 
\faml»Jpidia can strengthen itself in a few 
jweenW) Or, if another attack comes from 
[the ChineSt? side, will he repeat what he 
;aid in the Rajya Sabha : “The Government 
wd hoped that in the next few years it 
lould prepare the country economically and 
militarily, but the Chinese attack came 
nuok earlier” ? 

And does Mr. Nehru seriously believe 
hat the difference in military potential be- 
,ween India and China will disappear in the 
aext few years ? That belief can only be 
jased on the optimistic assumption that, 
vhile we shall go forward industrially and 
militarily, China will be going backward, 
that in the near future Russia will 
f its huge military aid to China. If these 
the assumptions, as they seem to be, 

It can be more compacent than the atti- 
^ of the Nehru Government ? 

But it is no use thinking at present of 
e next few years. We have to think of 
morrow, of the next few w ee ks first, 
ace Mr. Nehru himself has told us of the 
ssibility of anything happening any 
-ment, that the danger from the Chinese 
as not past and that he did not know 
mat would happen in the next three or 
ur weeks. 

“No Sens© of Fear” 


cowardice. Indeed7 %, ^ecf>rding to the Con* 
cise Oxford Dictionary “fear” is ' a 
“painful emotion caused by impending 
danger or evil.” (According to Mr 
Nehru himself the danger from the 
Chinese is not past, or, in other 
words, the danger is impending). Fear can 
and does make sensible men take precautions 
for safety. When Mr. Nehru says, anything 
can happen any time—and he has a right, 
indeed it is his duty to warn us of impend¬ 
ing danger—he creates fear in us. When 
he says he does not know what will happen 
in the next three or four weeks, he creates 
fear in us—legitimate fear. This is legiti¬ 
mate creation of legitimate fear. How then 
is he able to say that he has no sense of 
fear from China ? One can understand a 
Communist saying that. How can one 
understand the Prime Minister saying that, 
except in a spirit of bravado ? 

It is his duty to create legitimate fear. 
But it is also his duty, as our Prime Minister, 
to guard our country against treacherous 
attacks, to see to it that the enemy is un¬ 
able to penetrate deep into our territory. If 
he cannot see to it with the help of the 
national forces at his disposal, it is his plain 
duty at all costs to seek and obtain external 
aid sufficient to prevent successful inva¬ 
sion of the country—alignment or no align¬ 
ment. No patriot can dare differ with this 
proposition without forfeiting his right to 
be a patriot. That is the plain truth of the 
matter. 

Defining the aims of the Government’s 
policies, Mr. Nehru said one of these was 
“to develop the people’s mind to resist to 
death and not to submit to aggression.” This 
is in the best Gandhian vein, but easier said 
than done. Everyone knows that Gandhiji 
used to say “Pakistan over my deadbody.” 
And everyone knows that at the A.I.C.C. 
meeting which finally considered partition, 
he stood up and spoke in support of parti¬ 
tion. He realised that this time a fast unto 


Said Mr. Nehru: “I have no sense of 
ir from China or any other country.” 
l 'haps, Mr. Nehru wanted to convey to 
- House that he was no coward. If that 
I s all he wanted to say, we should have 
[quarrel with him. But what is this 
R* - ’’ that Mr. Nehru deprecates indirectly? 
Pr is not neeessarilv alwavs a sien of 


death would indeed be a fast unto death and 
he did not even threaten it, wise man that 
he was. It is not so easy to embrace death, 
as Mr. Nehru seems to *imagine. (With 
reference to his threats of quitting, people 
have been saying, “It is not so easy to quit 
as he imagines”—and rightly because'quit¬ 
ting is like courting political death. How 

mnr-fo mnro rliffirillt must, rniirt.inV nhvsical 
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Heath be ?) There has >i/ese many 
Cades of our struggle fot- freedom been 
v nly one instance of a man—hallowed be 
fthy name, 0 Shraddhanand!—defying 
pritish bayonets with his bared onward- 
|aarching breast. Just one instance. One 
(Swallow does not make a summer. 

|, Surely Mr. Nehru knows all that. 
[And yet he prefers to talk, like that lover 
pi the absurd Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
developing the people’s mind to resist to 
death and not to submit to aggression. This 
desire radically to change human nature 
In a few weeks or months or even years, 
belongs legitimately to the reformer and 
dot to the politician. Judging from Mr. 
Nehru’s utterances, it would appear to be 
high time for him to transfer himself to 
Sphere he rightly belongs, where he can live 
|Ek a world of his own creation without 
ifeing disturbed by reality, 
pie Prime Minister said India was not weak 
|nd would never submit to force. What 
Use has she been doing for the last 6 or 7 
lears? He also said countries with whom 
Some members wanted India to become 
Signed did not want it, because they would 
jjiave to shoulder too heavy a burden—for a 
government, he might have added, whose 
Prime Minister takes a peculiar delight in 
Ruling their alliances. “What about 
JfATO ?” asked Mr. Ruthnaswamy, as if to 
provoke the Prime Minister and the latter 
&id, while NATO had not failed, SEATO and 
EENTO had failed completely and miser¬ 
ly. These alliances been invaded by any 
Communist power ? Obviously not, and 
iW was what the alliance aimed at. How 
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then have SEATO and CENTO faiiiJ 
completely and miserably? If India had 
been a member of those organisations 
would not have been invaded by China 
and she would not today be in fear of 
another invasion by China. That seems to 
be immaterial in Mr. Nehru’s way o* 
thinkings 

It would not be wise for India, says 
Mr. Nehru, to sell its right of defence. 
Who is asking India to sell its right of 
defence ? Has any member of NATO or 
SEATO or CENTO) done that ? The mo¬ 
ment you sell the right of self-defence, 
said the Prime Minister, you lose that 
sense of stoutness and standing on your 
feet, which is an essential thing. We must 
suppose that we had that sense of stout¬ 
ness and standing on our feet in October 
and November last, and we have it now 
in what Mr. Nehru imagines is “our mo¬ 
ment of success.” A man who can imagine 
that can imagine anything. But what is 
most distressing and annoying at the 
moment is that our Prime Minister, even 
at the time when he is seeking, massive aid 
from the Western powers, is unfairly ridi¬ 
culing their alliances and thus trying, as in 
the past, to undermine their influence. This 
cannot do India any good. Indeed, it may 
do our country a lot of harm. Is it any 
wonder that they do not want to shoulder 
too heavy a burden for our sake ? For 
decency’s sake, as well as for the good of 
the country, let us all remember the 
English saying, “biting the hand that 
feeds,” and do our utmost to avoid being 
accused of doing so. 






Foreign Periodicals 


Talking to the Russians: 

Writing Editorially under the above Caption, 
the Saturday Review says : 

Twice in this space recently, we have dis¬ 
cussed various aspects of the recent conference 
between prominent American and Soviet citizens 
at Andover, Massachusetts. We turn now to the 
•matter of informal talks away from the regular 
sessions. 

The Soviet visitors, many of whom were see¬ 
ing 1 the United States for the first time, were 
endlessly fascinated by life in America. That it 
was different from their preconceived notions was 
clear enough. 

“Yes, things in America arc not as we ex¬ 
pected,” a member of the Russian delegation 
observed. “The people here are gentle, friendly, 
home-loving, and honest.” 

“What had you expected ?” we asked. 

“I’m not sure,” he replied. “I suppose I ex¬ 
pected people to be tense, short tempered, and, 
to be candid, rather crude and belligerent. Do you 
know, I haven’t seen a single first fight in the 
streets or in the inn since we arrived. Nor have 
I seen a single drunk. And your young women 
are modest in manner and dress and not at 
all cheap.” 

“Where did you get such ideas ?” we 
inquired. 

“1 got them from your movies and magazines 
and books,” he said. “Why do your playwrights 
and authors insist on slandering your great coun¬ 
try? Almost every motion picture we see about 
the United States does serious discredit and harm 
to your people. You are made to seem very vulgar 
and materialistic, as though you had no interest 
in the deeper things of life, which I now know 
is not true. Everyone in the movies seems to be 
stealing from the next fellow—either his money 
or his job or his wife. And everybody seems to 
be only a straw away from punching the next man 
in the face. A terrible business—and all so untrue. 
Why do they do it? 

“I read as many books about America as I 
can find,” he continued “they are far more res¬ 
ponsible, of course, than your movies, but I still 
hink the writers of these books do not do 
iustice to your country and its people. Your 


writers make it appear that the United Stsi 
filled with people who are neurotic or oVef> 
or who suffer from infantile emotions. 

“It is not at ail like that, and it shotild 
the decent people of your country very 
just can’t understand why you permit this HirjPjj 
thing to happen. One of the first things I did 
I arrived in New York and got cleaned up at.: 
hotel was to go for a walk. On the corner, J* 
an open-air store— I think you call if a ne#s*i 
There seemed to be hundreds of maga 
display. Please do not think me cri.ical, but fl^tl 
of those magazines were outrageously ind^ - * 
It creates (he impression that the only thih| 
American people are interested in are vio, 
drunkenness and cheap women. It didn’t take p 
long lo find out that this is not the case, 
still don’t understand why so much of your prjhipj 
material, like your movies, should glorify pi 
worst things about America and not your betfe^j 

“As I say, these arc the things that 
me about the United States. How do you expft$ 
them? Frankly, I would like to know.” 

I said, first of all, that I was glad be 
now having this opportunity to see the Ujti; 
States and its people at first hand, because not 
was more difficult abroad than to convince peopl 
—not just Russians but people every whete" ; nr|| 
had never been to America—that life in tkb 
country was not at all what it was made to appfttii 
to be. The movies were clearly the worst sinnftyiii 
in this respect—not as much of a problem perluwjt 
as they wfre ten years ago, but still the nuftSSi 
one source of misinformation, distortion, and 
defamation. But it would be equally difficult ^ 
say that many of our books and magazines gg$ 
a fair refleciion of life in the United States. Aft*) 
there were many Americans who were outragedb§ 
the constant emphasis on casual violence; ft 
pictures and print. v| 

Yet most American believed, I added, tbil 
the obvious correctives would, if anything, m 
even worse than the abuses. If motion-picture pr# 
ducers, publishers, editors, and writers were 
ordered arbitrarily or by law, to avoid. mis* 
representation or distortion, then the result t$ot)!d 
be totally unacceptable. American wouldn’t trusl 
their own government to operate tf system of cen¬ 
sorship or control—even for the purpose of pro* 
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tecting their country’s goeXj^fv'^* Words and 
ideas, unlike meat and drugijUtt^aot be inspected 
for public consumption'**1 he certain danger is 
that, in the attempt tc guard against what is un¬ 
desirable, the government will try to define what 
ia desirable. And the moment a government is 
given the power to proclaim correctness in ideas, 
that power becomes a monopoly, the unhappy 
ramifications of which will extend into almost 
every aspect of life. 

In any event, I suggested to the Soviet 
delegate, it would be a serious mistake to assume 
that all motion pictures or hooks or magazines 
were commi.tcd to the proposition that Americans 
were crude, cruel, callous, culture-hating, neurotic, 
sexually obsessed, or irresponsible. A very impre¬ 
ssive list, both in size and substance, could be 
drawn up of films or publications or books which 
provide a balanced, representative account of life 
in America. Certainly our Soviet visitors’ favour¬ 
able first-hand impressions would be amply con¬ 
firmed by the works appearing on such a list. 

In any case, I was glad the ques ion had been 
raised fpr it was a reminder that the principal 
problem confronting the image of America 
abroad is caused not just by hostile propaganda 
but by the limited and damaging view Americans 
take of themselves. 

Parliamentary Procedure in The 
Commonwealth 

In course of a paper on the Development of 
Parliamentary Procedure in the Commonweal’ll 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, Sir 
Edward Fellows says :— 


It is of course true that *4 '" pv 
parliamentary democracy is otjV, 
when every citizen has a vote, DlT f . ^ 
look at the history of this country fou 'wiix 
find that parliament was in exigence for 
nearly six hundred years before the fran¬ 
chise was standardized throughout the 
whole country and that another hundred 
years elapsed before the ideal of 'to*? 
son, one vote, was attained. Moreover,* 
vote was not obtained Until it had 
coveted and passionately fought for usually 
over quite a long period. The roots of 
parliamentary representation therefore go 
very deep. But in siAne of the newly in¬ 
dependent countries the vote has been 
obtained without even a demand froojjthe- 
recipients, and in some cases lost w’ + 
same facility. In this country, v -ough 
elections in the seventeenth century could 
hardly be classified as democratic, m?fty 
people were prepared to fight and die for 
their Parliament, whereas to take two co*n- 
paratively recent instances, the Parliamejs* 
of the Sudan and of Pakistan disappeared 
mmrniaht without a dog balking. 


For my part I believe that the cause of 
epresentative parliamentary democracy 
/ould have been better served by a more 
radual approach to universal f ranL “ h ^ s ®- 
'he too rapid growth of apparently demo- 
ratic institutions has led to a rootlessness 
/hich threatens if it does not in fac„ des- 
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The World on in negotiations among the three coun* 

W^The event of the month in the inter- tries in Cairo, authoritative sources said 
national sphere was undoubtedly the forma- there today, adds AFF|. < 

tion of a federal state, which will retain Each country will also have a sepa* 

"the name of United Arab Republic. As an- ra te Government, Parliament and police 
nounced by the Egyptian Prime Minister force. The diplomatic services will be fused* 
Ali Sabry, the Capital of the Republic will the sources said. 

be at Cairo. All citizens would share one The Army will be empowered to 

nationality but each of the three regions intervene at any moment in any of the 
now in the Union, Egypt, Syria and Iraq, three countries, the sources said, 
would be self-governing and in control of Cairo will be the capital of the federal; 
its separate economy. The Central Govern- republic. 

, ment at Cairo would have a single Presi- The federal republic will be headed by/ 
dent, a presidential council with members a President of the republic and ‘‘collective 
I from each region and a bicameral legisla- leadership”. The latter will include a presi* 
i ture. It will have a House with one member dential council and a federal Government. < 
for each 60,000 citizens and a Senate repre- Within the federal council, the UAlt 
senting the regions equally without regard will have four votes, while Iraq and Syria 
to population. The first announcement from will have three votes each. The sources said 
Beirut on April 9, as sent to the Statesman, the additional vote had been given the UAK 
J>y its correspondent was somewhat diffe- because “it corresponds to the logic of the, 
rent In it the term UAR is used in place of special situation occupied in all respects by 
Ejgypt and it went as follows: the UAR in the Arab world". 

Moving with unexpected speed and de- There are many details, some major , 
cisiveness the tripartite conference in Cairo like those concerned with economic affairs 
has reached “complete” agreement on the inclusive of currency and customs, and some 
formation of an Arab Federal Government, lesser like postage and communications and 
A committee has been formed to give various administrative policies, that have 
its opinion on the “national charter” propo- to be worked out in detail and committees 
sal which is clearly an attempt to solve the have been assigned and .are in the process of 
problem of whether political parties should going through the .usual procedure followed 
continue in the Arab Federal Union. in such cases. There is still a hurdle to be 

The UAR, Syria and Iraq will have a crossed before ithe actual process'of forma- 
unified federal Government and a single tion of the Government is taken^ up, and, 
Army under the federal unity plans agreed that is on the question of whether there 
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would be a single phlitjg^party for the ed by President Nasser, who has agre 
whole U.A.R., as is for*4uiated by President withdraw his 28000 strong Egyptidh # 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, \>r would the Baath tionary Force out of Yemen in response*tw 
movement and its parties, like the National proposal that.Saudi Arabia would ster oelp- 
Front in Iraq and the Baath Nasserite, ing ex-imam Badr with money and muni- 
Unionist Front in Syria, be allowed to re-' tions. Yemen's leader^ of the revolution 
main active. Abdullah Sallal has hailed the news of the 

If the working out is successful, as is agreement on federation as an “OutstaW 
hoped for by all friends of tthe Arab people historic event.” On the further side of 
and intensely desired by all nationally mind- Mediterranean coast, Premier Ahmed B£u 
ed Arab peoples, then an Arab State will Bella of Algeria cabled to President 
come into existence that would be greater, Nasser thajt this was “the most wonderful 
stronger and richer than any Arab State for day of my life”, on hearing the proclama- 
centuries past. It would stretch over 630,000 tion. 

Sq. miles, from the borders of Turkey and Pandit Nehru has sent congratulayi 
Iran to the frontiers of Sudan and Libya and messages to the heads of all the 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean entering into the new Federatid^and 
far down the Red Sea Coast. It will have a they have all replied in suitable terms, 
population of over 40 millions and total gross But the man to whom the felicitatirrj 
naltional product worth about 2700 crores of mudt taste the sweetest and to whose 
rupees. credit must be put all that ensues tp 

The prospects of such a powerful and the advantage of Arab nationalism out oi 
potentially rich federation have stirred the this federation, is Gamal Abdel Nasser, the 
fancy of the Arab World in general. There 45 year old President of UAR, the uneon- 
have been strong repercussions even in tested ruler of Egypt and the most tire- 
places like Kuwait, Jordan and Saudi Arabia, less and forceful of 'the moulders of Arab 
Twelve members of Kuwait’s 50 member nationalism for nearly a decade, 
legislature formally moved for unity with It is neither the mere chance combi- 
the U.A.R. King Hussein of Jordan let off 56 nation of circumstances nor the secret and 
Nasserite and Baathist political prisoners out tortuous path of subversion and infiltra- 
of Jail and made friendly gestures to his tion that has brought success to Nasser’s 
erstwhile enemy, President Nasser. But des- plans. During the years following his liqui- 
pite these moves there were student demon- dation of the revolt in February, 1954, by a 
strations and crowds noisily demanding group of cavalry officers, he has relent- 
merger with the proposed federation, in the lessly destroyed corruption in the Egyptian 
streets of Amman, the capital of ‘Jordan, administration and gone on with 'the con- 
. In the wake of these demonstrations 32 of the solidation of the economy on solid founda- 
60 legislators of Amman’s House of Represen- tions. The nationalization and successful, 
tatives attacked the policies of Prime Minister working of the Suez Canal, the exploita- 
Saunir Rifai who has been appointed about 3 tion of the oil-fields on the Sinai Penin- 
weeks before. Rifai was accused of trying sula, the building up of major industries 
to stave off the linking of Jordan with UAR, and ithe start and the measured progress of 
although he protested that he was in favour the Aswan High Dam, all of these have 
of it though he did not want to hurry into it. lent a new dignity to the Arab race and 
There was an acrimonious debate and after added to the stature of a man whose exam- 
nine hours of it Rifai left the Chamber and jSle is an inspiration to the Arab world, 
tendered his resignation to King Hussein. The dream that seems 'to be coming 
There were violent pro-Nasser demon- true has been cherished by all true Arabs 
strations in Saudi Arabia that cost 19 lives for centuries. It was a drSam of all Arabs 
and it has. filled the ruler and the Premier united in a single nation, with the great- 
% of Saudi Arabia with concern. In Yemen on ness of the spirit of those who carried the 
the Arabian Sea, a cease-fire is being arrang- fame of Arab learning, culture and industry 
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heir far flung dominions Tanging from was forthcoming'~ltSdbr the long talks flut$ 



jrders of China to Spain and Southern 

Fraifl 

It is too early to say that the dream 
has turned fully into reality. But )this much 
it J 2 *i be certainly said that it has cdme to 
Tpir formative stage and the construction 
m proceeding on sound lines, thanks to the 
•statesmanship of Gamal Abdel Nasser the 
Man of Arab Destiny. 

In Laos the position is still very criti- 
due to the action of the communist 
es which have been reinforced by offi- 
s and artillery specialists of the Viet 
ri v*fovfo rces from North Viet Nam on the 
Plam&s de Jar res, the flat plain which con¬ 
trols the approaches to the rest of Laos 
is also the access route to No^th Viet 
Nam. The latest news show that the 
.International Control Committee is trying 
to arrange for a lasting peace, but as yet 
hardly any progress has been made. The 
neutralist Laotion Premier, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma and the pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao fores headed by Prince Souphanouvong 
have not been able to reach agreement on 
the ways to end the crisis on the Plaines de 
Jarres. The discussions are not broken off 
however, and they are to be resumed soon. 
Mr. Harriman, the U.S. Under-Secretary of 
State who has gone to Moscow, has express¬ 
ed an opinion that his talks with Mr. 
Khrushchev will lead to an improvement 
in the situation in Laos. It is also report¬ 
ed that diplomatic representatives of the 
Soviets are accompanying the British 
diplomats in a visit to the Plaines de Jarres 
to study the situation on site. 

Here in our own part of the World, 
matters are still very much in the same 
state where the Sino-Indian conflict is 
concerned. There has been no renewal of 
active hostilities, neither hfcs there been 
any improvemnent in the atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the Colombo Proposals for direct 
negotiations between India and China for a 
settlement of the frontier disputes. The 
UAR Premier, Kir. Ali Sabry, had struck 
an optimistic note about Ithe improvement 
in the chances for direct negotiations 
after his talks with the leaders of Commu- 
taM%China at Peking. But no confirmation 



Pandit Nehru had with him on April 2T£ 
Asked about the trend of his talks witlh£ 
Mr. Ali Sabry, Pandit Nehru gay 
cryptic reply “It is partly good and part 
not so good.” 

The handing over of Indian prisoner^; 
of War have continued and in other way*| 
the situation on the Himalayan frontlet^ 
is very much the same as it was in thi^ 
month of March. " ■;§ 

The Fifth round of Indo-Pakistanin 
talks at Ministerial level have ended 
Karachi, and a sixth round at New Delhi on^ 
May 15 billed. The differences are still 
wide as they were before. The talks on other 
masters, such as border disputes and-; 
Pakistani infiltration in)to Eastern India, ott, - 
Ministerial level are yet to be held. It is 
stated that as both the sides believed in 
settling disputes through peaceful means,/; 
the talks would continue so long as they" 
serve any useful purpose. 

We do not wish to make any comments.: 
at this stage beyond expressing the hop© 
that no outside pressures would be brought 
on us to settle all our differences with 
Pakistan entirely at the cost of our territory 
and honour. And we hope no steps would 
be taken without the full concurrence of the 
people of India. 

The Official Languages Bill 

• 

A ‘group of Socialist and Jan Sangh 
members created scenes of pandemonium 
in the Lok Sabha on April 13, when the 
Official Languages Bill was introduced by 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, Union Home 
Minister. The wild scenes that followed 
culminated with the expulsion of two mem- 
bers—one of Jan Sangh and the other from 
the Socialist group—being forcibly expell¬ 
ed from the House. 

It is a curious fact that these cham¬ 
pions of Hindi and itjjeir predecessors ih 
the “Hindi Raj” movement, have hardly 
any record of service to their mother- 
tongue prior to the formulation and inclu¬ 
sion of Hindi, as the Official Language of, 
the Indian Union, in the Constitution. If 
any language in India has suffered-griev- 
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ously through neglcpr*Tjy those whose 
mother-tongue it has been, then that is 
Hindi, In the days prior to independence, 
scant attention was paid to develop and 
enrich Hindi along the way that some 
other languages had progressed. Indeed in 
the decades preceding Mahatma Gandhi’s 
espousal of the cause of Hindi, most of 
the educated and well-to-do amongst those 
whose mother-tongue was Hindi learnt 
Urdu and taught it to their children as 
Urdu was regarded as the language 
of the cultured. All this enthusiasm about 
Hindi started when the protagonists 
thought Hindi would provide them with 
undue advantages and enormous gains at 
the cost of the non-Hindi speaking peoples. 

Of course, there have been attempts to 
nourish and develop Hindi as a language 
and as a literary medium, by devoted and 
dedicated individuals and groups, which in¬ 
cluded many whose mother-tongue was not 
Hindi. But for them, Hindi would not have 
retained even that modicum of basic lin¬ 
guistic elements and choice of words which 
gave it the form and structural rigidity of 
a living literature. Most of these devoted 
workers never thought of gain—indeed 
many suffered heavy monetary losses— 
and hardly any help or succour came to 
them, before the formation of the Congress 
Governments in U.P., Behar and Madhya 
Pradesh, in 1937, during the British period. 
The official attempts made to aid or subsi¬ 
dize the various organizations and con¬ 
cerns that were then engaged in the attempt 
to lead Hindi along the stream' of literary 
progress that was in full flow in some other 
regional languages, came into play after 
1937. But the attempts were not well-orga¬ 
nized and the patronage extended from the 
official sources was indiscriminate and ill- 
directed, as is the case with all official ven¬ 
tures into the literary and cultural spheres 
even now. But despite all blunders these 
official moves put some life into the Hindi 
movement and it did encourage a small 
handful amongst the progressive writers 
and the .very few literary and cultural 
societies that had managed to survive till 
*■ then, received a fresh lease of life. At the 
same .time groups of adventurers took-up 


the Hindi cult as a means of making 
on the cheap—by attaching themselves 
sycophants to the patrons of Hindi—'‘there¬ 
by making the path difficult and unplea¬ 
sant for the honest literary men who were 
proceeding along the tortuous but honest 
route. We do not find a single name' fro^i < 
that devoted and distinguished roll that __ 
associated with the protagonists of this neo-*‘ 
Hindi movement that is attempting to 
make political capital out of the Official 
Language issue. * 

The cause of Hindi has suffered im¬ 
mensely through the action of these pse£te^j 
literary politicians whose offensive 
haviour has not only outraged the reelings 
of many lovers of Hindi who had the cause 
at their heart, but has also roused co’ifn- 
ter-movements amongst non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing peoples, who are in the majority iifc*. 
India. Needless to say the claim that 42 per 
cent of ‘the Indian population are Hindi 
speaking, is not founded on fact, and even 
if it were so, that would be no justification 
for such attempts at imposing Hindi on a 
58 per cent majority. 

The present Official Language Bill is 
mild and half-hearted in all conscience and 
yet these protagonists indulge in all these 
antics! Indeed, there is more than a suspi¬ 
cion aroused amongst the non-Hindi mem¬ 
bers of the Lok Sabha that all this dust 
raising bullabaloo is a manouvre to hide 
the pitfalls in the bill, and many members 
have demanded that more unequivocal and 
clear terms be incorporated in the Bill in^ 
order to safeguard the interests of the’ 
non-Hindi speaking peoples. At a meeting 
of the Congress Parliamentary Party gene¬ 
ral body held at New Delhi on April 19, 
members from the South made it very 
clear that unless the word “may” was re¬ 
placed by the word “shall” in the clause 
providing for the continuance of English 
after 1965, the Bill would not amount to 
implementation of the assurances given by 
the Prime Minister, 

The text of the bill is as follows 

A Bill to provide for the languages which 
may be used for the official purposes of the Union, 
for transaction of business in Parliament , tfoih. 



JNUJSSS 


and State Acts and for certain purposes under the authority of the President inthe 


jigh Courts. 

it enacted by Parliament iij the Fourteenth 
Year of the Republic of India as follows : 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Official 
Languages Act, 1963. 

(2) Section 3 shall come into force on the 
*^£th day of January, 1965 and the remaining pro¬ 
visions of this Act shall come into force on such 
date as the Central Government may by notifica¬ 
tion in the Official Gazette, appoint and different 
dates may be appointed for different provisions of 
th^ Act. 

2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
mres,— 

‘“W 1 ' “appointed day”, in relation to Section 
3, means the 26th day of January, 1965 and in 
i-dalion to any other provision of this Act means 
the day on which that provision comes into force. 

(b) “Hindi” means Hindi in Devanagari 
script. 

3. Notwithstanding the expiration of the 




cial Gazette on and after the appointed day.-*^ 
(a) of any Central Act or of any Ordinandi 
promulgated by the President or ' 

(fc>) of any order, rule, regulation Or 
law issued under the Constitution or under. 
Central Act, shall be deemed to be the authorfc 
tative text thereof in Hindi. 

(2) As from the appointed day, the author 
ritave text in the English language of all Bills tof 
be introduced or amendments thereto to be moved 
in either House of Parliament shall be accompa*, 
nied by a translation of the same in Hindi authd- ; 
rised in such manner as may be prescribed by 
rules made under this Act. 

6. Where the Legislature of a State haa;. 
prescribed any language other than Hindi for use : 
in Acts passed by the Legislature of the State or. 
in Ordinances promulgated by the Governor of 
the State, a translation of the same in Hindi in: 
addition to a translation thereof in the English - 1 
language as required by Clause (3) of Article 


period of fifteen years from the commencement of 348 of the Constitution, may be published on or 


the Constitution, the English language may, as 
from the appointed day, continue to be used, in 
addition to Hindi,— 

(a) for all the official purposes of the Union 
for which it was being used immediately before 
that day; and 

(b) for the transaction of business in 
Parliament. 

4. (1) After the expiration of ten years from 

the date on which Section 3 comes into force the 
President may appoint a Committee consisting of 
thirty members, of whom twenty shall be members 
of the House of the People and ten shall be 
members of the Council of States, to be elected 
respectively by the members of the House of the 
People and the members of the Council of States 
in accordance with the system of proportional re¬ 
presentation by means of the single transferable 
vote. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee 
to review the progress made in the use of Hindi 
for the official purposes of the Union and submit 
a report to the President making recommenda¬ 
tions theron/ 

(3) The President may, after consideration 
si the report referred to in sub-section (2), issue 
Jirections in accordance with the whole or any 
?art of that report. 


«; m a _ 




after the appointed day under the authority of the’ 1 
Governor of the State in the Official Gazette of 
that State and in such a case, the translation in 
Hindi of any such Act or Ordinance shall be 
deemed to be the authoritative text thereof in 
the Hindi language. 

7. As from the appointed day or any day 
thereafter, the Governor of a State may, with the 
previous consent of the President, authorise the 
use of Hindi or the official language of the State, 
in addition to the English language, for the pur: 
poses of any judgment, decree or order passed or 
made by the High Court for that State and 
where any judgment, decree or order is passed 
or made in any such language (other than the 
English language), it shall be accompanied by a 
translation of the same in the English language 
issued under the authority of the High Court. 

8. (1) The Central Government may by 
notification in the Official Gazette, make rules 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act 

(2) Every rule made under this section 
shall be laid, as soon as may be after it is made, 
before each House of Parliament while it is in 
session for a total period of thirty days which 
may be comprised in one session or .in two suc¬ 
cessive sessions, and if before the exp’iry of the * 
session in which it is so laid or the session imme- 
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any modification in the rule or both Houses agree 
that the rule should not be made, the rule shall 
thereafter have effect only in such modified form 
or be of no effect, as the case may be, so how¬ 
ever, that any such modification or annulment 
shall be without prejudice to the validity of any¬ 
thing previously done under that rule. 

9. The provisions of Section 6 and Section 
7 shall not apply to the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Statement of Objects ami Reasons 

The Statement of Objects and Reasons says : 

The Committee constituted under clause (4) 
of Article 344. of the Constitution to examine the 
recommendations of the Commission constituted 
under clause (1) thereof exprssed the opinion 
that complete change over to Hindi by the 2Cth 
Jarnuary, 1965 was not practicable and that pro¬ 
vision should be made in pursuance of clause (3) 
of Article 343 of the Constitution for the continu¬ 
ed use of English even after 1965 for purposes to 
be specified by Parliament by law for as long as 
may be necessary. During the debate on the 
Report of the Committee, the Prime Minister 
made a speech on the 4th September, 1959 indi¬ 
cating broadly the approach of the Government to 
the official language question. After consider¬ 
ing the Report of the Committee, the President 
issued directions on the 27th April, 1960 in exer¬ 
cise of the powers conferred on him by clause 
(6) of Article 344 in which a reference was made 
to the speech of the Prime Minister. In order 
to give effect to the policy of the Government as 
indicated by the Prime Minister, it is proposed 
to provide for I he continued use of the English 
language, in addition to Hindi, for official pur¬ 
poses of the Union and for the transaction of 
business in Pariiamnt after the 26th January, 
1965. 

The Bill also seeks to make provision by law 
for certain other matters covered by the Presi¬ 
dential order, namely, (a) authorised Hindi tran¬ 
slation of Central Acts, Ordinances and other 
statutory instrumens and of Bills or amendments 
to be introduced or moved in Parliament ; (b) 
publication of a Hindi translation of State Acts 
and Ordinances and (c) for the use optionally of 
Hindi and other official languages of States for 
( purposes of judgments, decrees and orders of 
High Courts with the previous consent of the 
President. 


The strongest criticism of the Bill car ^ 
the Anglo-Indian member Mr. Frank Anijhotly 
whose statements on April 13 are reported as 
follows by The Hindu : 

Mr. Frank Anthony has characterised the 
Official Language Bill introduced by the Home 
Minister in the Lok Sabha today as a complete 
negation of the solemn assurance given by Prime 
Minister Nehru in Parliament in 1959 and has 
said that it would come as an unexpected and 
bitter shock to the people in the non-Hindi- 
speaking areas, which constitute the largest majo¬ 
rity of the population. / 

In a statement to the Press, Mr. Anthony said., 
that the Bill represented a breach of faithjan Tf 
series of issues. In the first place, while'English 
was, according to the Prime Minister’s assurance, 
to be the alternate language, the present Bill 
used a language which ensured the blanket im¬ 
position of Hindi for all official purposes and^ 
the use as a matter of grace, of English merely in 
addiion to Hindi. 

The second breach of faith was that accord¬ 
ing to the Prime Minister’s assurance there was 
no question of any review. The present Bill, 
however, provided for a review by a committee 
of Parliament. Mr. Anthony said that this sur¬ 
render by the Government was the result of agi¬ 
tational pressure and techniques from Hindi 
chauvinists. 

Mr. Anthony said that the Prime Minister’s 
assurance was hailed by the non llindi-9peaking 
elements throughout the country and had allayed 
fears which might well have produced disruption. 
The provisions of the present Bill were so worded 
as to amount to a “fraud on the non-Hindi-speak¬ 
ing people.” All the fears which had been allayed 
by the Prime Minister’s assurance had now been 
revived and would almost certainly give renewed 
impetus to secessionist and separatist elements, 
be added. 

Intervening in the Lok Sabha on April 
24, in the debate on the Official Languages 
Bill, Pandit Nehru said that he was unable to 
understand Mr. Frank Anthony’s statement 
that the Government had gone back on the 
assurances he gave and that he was un¬ 
aware of any pressures being exercised on 
him and that he had nflft “succumbed to 
any pressure.” He is reported further to 
have told the Lok Sabha on that date that 
“We stand completely by the assurait'trw^ 



v gave that no major change would be made 
jwrjj^gSrd to the use of English wSKout the 
Ipprpval of the non-Hindi speaking peo¬ 
ple.’*' He further condemned openly and in 
unequivocal language, the antics of the 
“lunatic fringe” of the Hindi protagonists 
in the House. But, despite all his state¬ 
ments the dissatisfaction of the non-Hindi 
members over the ambiguous language of 
the Bill did not subside and the debate 
continued. It was evident that the out¬ 
rageous behaviour of the offending mem¬ 
bers had aroused serious apprehension and 
a considerable amount of indignation 
amongst the non-Hindi speaking members. 

The Home Minister in his summing up, 
before a motion for the consideration of 
the Bill was passed by a voice vote, appealed 
to both the Hindi and the non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing people to consider the language issue 
calmly, He said the Government will take 
•all possible measures to see that non- 
Hindi knowing people did not suffer from 
any kind of disability in the matter of re¬ 
cruitment or promotion. 

An official amendment was moved 
by the Home Minister, Shri Shiastri 
providing for the consultation of State 
Governments before any major changes 
about the continuation of English. 

Speaking on the Bill Shrimati Renuka 
Roy quoted from the speech of Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mookerjee in the Constituent As¬ 
sembly on the language issue. He had 
said :— 

“A language will be shaped in the natural 
course of events, in spite of current controver¬ 
sies, in spite of individuals, however big or 
eminent for the time being they may be. It is the 
people’s will that creates changes. They come 
naturally and often imperceptibly. It is not a 
resolution of the Constituent Assembly which 
will decide the supremacy of a language. If you 
want that Hindi should really occupy an all-India 
position and not merely replace English for 
certain official purposes, you make Hindi worthy 
of that position and allow it to absorb by natural 
process words and idioms not only from Sanskrit 
but also from othfer sister languages of India. 
Do not obstruct the growth of Hindi. I can speak 
Hindi in my own Bengali way. Mahatma Gandhi 
spoke Hindi in his own way. Sardar Patel .speaks 


Hindi in his own Gujafati way. If my 
from U.P. or Bihar come and say that thaiii is' 
the standard Hindi which they have laid 
and any one who cannot speak this language wStf 
be tabooed, it will be a bad thing not only fa jf£ 
Hindi, but will be a bed thing for the country.*’ ^ 
This is in reality the crux of the protfenpl 
When Hindi is rescued from the dutche£| 
of wiseacres, whose presumption is oniy^ 
matched by their ignorance, and advei$g 
turers with ulterior motives, then it 
come into its own. For Hindi can only ^ 
given an all-India shape and status by the" 
nbn-Hindi speaking people, who have neir 
ther been consulted about their difficult 
ties nor have their suggestions been given 
and weight so far. 

The Bill was passed with a minor offi¬ 
cial amendment, but without any altera¬ 
tions as desired by some speakers from the 
non-Hindi groups. The Bill will be regard¬ 
ed, therefore, with suspicion by not only 
the extremes of pro-Hindi and non-Hindi 
groups, but also by all who really and 
truly desire a peaceful transition in the 
course of years. 

“Load Shedding)” 

On the 19th of April last the following 
notice appeared in the dailies of Calcutta.: 
“As a result of high seasonal demands and 
generation temporarily but unavoidably 
reduced by circumstances beyond ’the con¬ 
trol of the Company, The Calcutta Electric 1 
Supply Corporation Ltd., regrets that sup¬ 
plies of electrical energy to industrial, 
commercial and domestic consumers will be 
liable to interruption in the undermentioned, 

areas.” Together with this notice 

appeared a lists of area names where low 
tension supplies were likely to be interrupt¬ 
ed at any time within a specified period of 
12 hours on three days a week and lists of 
industrial and other concerns using high 
tension electricity over the same periods 
and days. 

This notice was issued, we understand, 
following a meeting of the representa¬ 
tives of the C.E.S.C. with the authorities 
of the West Bengal Government. • Prior to 
that meeting *the interruptions were taking * 
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place in small and domestic supplies—we 
are unaware of any interruptions in supply 
to any major industrial concerns without 
any notice in the same way. The Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation was evidently 
not concerned about the inconvenience, 
loss or damage caused to individual small 
consumers of electricity, so long as no loss 
accrued to itself. It had not even had the 
courtesy to insert on its own any notice 
or warning <to its clientele. Possibly the 
idea was to load all the losses, expenses etc., 
on (the poor long suffering small consumers, 
without incurring any loss or expense 
itself. 

The “circumstances beyond the control 
of the Company” that resulted in this wide¬ 
spread dislocation of the supply of electri¬ 
city seems to have boiled down to the 
supply of properly sized coal of requisite 
quality to the Company’s power generating 
units. It waas reported on the 23rd of 
April that the Agent of the C.E.S.C. had 
told the Wert Bengal Commerce Minister 
that he hoped “load shedding” would be a 
thing of the past so far as generation was 
concerned, so long as the supply of the 
correct quality and size of coal was 
maintained. The Agent’s hopes were nulli¬ 
fied within a few days, however, for rea¬ 
sons known best to the C.E.S.C. and the 
West Bengal authorities. 

If (the supply of the right type of coal 
was all that there was to it, then we would 
like to know what steps the C.E.S.C. had 
taken to rectify matters, prior to resorting 
to “load shedding”. Did it notify tke 
authorities that if matters were no4 recti¬ 
fied soon—that is prior to the reserves of 
good coal were exhausted—there would be 
this interruption of supply causing loss, 
damage and gross inconvenience to tens of 
thousands of consumers ? Did the C.E.S.C. 
even think about inserting a correctly 
worded notice in the prominent newspapers 
informing the consumers that being unable 
to obtain rectification in this matter they 
were being forced towards resorting to 
“load shedding,” which may have brought 
in the change in the “circumstances beyond 
control” at a much earlier date through 
* pressure of public opinion ? 


As it is, the public have had another.* 
convincing lesson in the value of contracts 
which are totally unilateral in certain 
aspects and in the super inertia *of the 
authorities where public weal and convience 
is concerned. Indeed it, is almost certain 
that if there had not been some interrup¬ 
tions in supply to industrial concerns 
engaged in executing "Emergency” orders, 
this State of affairs would have continued, 
leaving the helpless small consumer not 
only completely uncertain about his sup¬ 
plies but also subjected often to considerable 
loss, damage and inconvenience. We do 
not know what provisions the Electricity 
Act contains for the safeguarding of the’ 
small consumers’ interests, but if it is the 
same Act as was framed in the British days, 
then there must be precious li'tfle—if any 
at all. 

In any case “load shedding” must also 
be ringed round with conditions and pro¬ 
visions for safeguarding the consumer, big 
or small. Notice to consumers prior to or 
immediately after the interruption of 
supplies with clear indications of causes 
and probable duration of interruptions, 
must be made compulsory and loose and 
wide-open clauses enabling the Company 
to use the force majcure excuse at its sweet 
will and with total unconcern for the con¬ 
sumer, must be modified properly 

And there ought to be a clause enforcing 
the C.E.S.C. to start with the “load” in the 
Government’s Secretariats, if “load” shed” 
it must, with long breaks in supplies 
during the day, repeated at intervals of not 
more than tt,wenty-four hours until the, 
proper authorities sit up and take notice. 

We are benig told now that by the 
end of 1963 there would be plenty of 
electrical energy available as the third 
and fourth units of the Durgapur Power 
Projects, generating 75-MW of power 
each, would be commissioned by then. What 
we are not so certain about is the expan¬ 
sion of the demand for power. The wonder¬ 
ful way our Planning is done makes it 
impossible for any logical thinking to emerge 
out of such problems of demand and supply. 


The Editor 



CURRENT AFFAIRS 


'■-.te' 


TAX CONCESSIONS IN THE NEW 
* BUDGET 

Since, we discussed the current year’s Union 
Budget in these columns last month, the Union 
Finance Minister has, by way of amendments 
proposed by himself in the Finance Bill, offered 
a series of concessions in the tax proposals 
which, as he told the Lok Sabha, was as far as 
he was able and prepared to go. These conces¬ 
sions include a 2 nP. and 4 nP. reduction res¬ 
pectively in the new excise duty on superior 
.and inferior brands of kerosene, reduction, by 
50 per cent, of the additional surcharge on in¬ 
comes of registered professional firms from 20 
per cent to 10 per. cent and, in the region of the 
new Super Profits Tax, certain new bases of 
assessment tantamount to substantial relief such 
as that a deduction chargeable to the Super Pro¬ 
fits Tax, of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the 
total income before any tax would be permitted, 
that Development Rebate will be included as 
part of the reserves in computing the capital 
base of the enterprises amendable to this tax, 
etc. Income of new industrial undertakings, for 
instance, (including hotels) donations upto cer¬ 
tain levels, dividends, royalties, interest on 
foreign loans and fees paid to non-residents for 
technical services, will be exempt. For banks, 
again, the whole of the reserves (including those 
that are credited every year) would be allowed 
as deduction from chargeable profits. To elec¬ 
tricity supply companies subject to certain res¬ 
trictions regarding building up of reserves, the 
requirement that a reserve account should he 
created will not apply. For exporting enterprises, 
the amount of tax saved in respect of export pro¬ 
fits and manufacturers’ sales for export will also 
be allowed to be deducted before chargeable 
profits are determined. Relief has also been pro¬ 
vided to small companies which do not have a 
..large capital base. In the field of the newly de¬ 
vised Compulsory Savings Deposits, the Finance 
Minister has proposed that all those whose land 
revenue liability is less than Rs. 5 per annum, 
persons engaged in professions whose incomes 
do not fall within the income tax range, etc., will 
also be exempt from the operation of this , new 
compulsory savings measure. Another relief pro- 
.poaetLto .be given- by die Finance Minister which 


is regarded as of great importance in the 
sent context of die country’s deveb _ 
needs is that the ceiling of Rs. 5,000 per mepi|f|j 
sem in salaries and perquisites to industrial' 'hpfjljr 
mercantile executives in the private sector, 
not apply in the case of foreign personnel 
ployed by these enterprises and the whole 
the expenses of a company on this account w<j 
be allowed to be deducted from chargeable 
come and profits. 

The effect of the concessions proposed 
the Finance Minister will be to reduce reveftttfc'-Jif 
receipts from taxes by a gross Rs. 16 crowsjM 
Rs. 11 crores from the new excise duty on kerbs’ll 
sene, and Rs. 5 crores from the estimated ybtf$l|f 
of the new Super Profits Tax, causing the d^f|s 
cit in the Budget to be enhanced by a correa^S 
ponding amount. The fall in receipts from .ibaM 
Compulsory Savings Deposit on account of | 
new exemptions proposed, is estimated to b*>|L 
approximately Rs. 14 crores and this, together. f* 
with the fall in tax receipts, will widen like -S" 
Budgetary gap originally placed at Rs. 151 crows ^ 
by Rs. 30 crores to Rs. 181 crores. The whole -i* 
of this gap, presumably, is to be covered by-. Jig 
deficit financing. 

Kerosene Excise 

The proposed reduction in the duty Oft 
kerosene, apart from the compulsory savi 
has bepn estimated to effect the largest 
fall in revenue, that is, Rs. 11 crores. Consifi , 
ing that this is an important consumer ccunpaor 
dity of essential primary importance, especially 
so far as the low income and poorer sectors M 
the community are concerned, this must be web 
corned as a much needed relief. And, yet, 
has been generally regarded as more of a politi- * 
cal rather than a substantial economic conces¬ 
sion, presumably on account of the fact that .al¬ 
though the gross effect of this concession vwould. 
be to reduce tax receipts , by quite a substantial 
amount, its per capita incidence <m the consu¬ 
mer would be bound to be infinitesimal, fiat, 
since this would be hound to affect the poor and ) 
would barely touch the comparatively affluent, 
its political implications, it is generally regard¬ 
ed, would be hound to be- very widespread. m 

It must he,. remembered in this* connection 
ibat.iadirect taxation, a great deal of itinthe 
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form of excise duties on essential and near- 
essential primary commodities, cover a very 
large part of the taxation structure in the coun¬ 
try. In the current Budget, the poiportion of 
indirect to total new taxation measures, as we 
have already endeavoured to demonstrate in our 
last issue, is as high as 60 per cent, an incidence 
almost without parallel in the history of taxa¬ 
tion progression in any country of the world. 
Even before the current Budget, in fact through¬ 
out the years of development, our Governments, 
both at the Centre and in the States, 
have exploited increasing areas of con¬ 
sumer commodities, for their revenue re¬ 
quirements, with the result that the in¬ 
cidence of the distribution of taxation burdens 
has been following trends of comparatively 
heavier proportioal burdens on the less affluent 
and the poor than upon the more affluent. It 
is important to remember in this connection that 
the burdens on the less affluent in this regard 
usually go far beyond the actual pressure of the 
amount of taxes so imposed upon him, because 
of the inevitable pressure upon the price struc¬ 
ture of such an over-all taxation progression the 
whole burden of which has usually to be carried 
by the unfortunate end-consumer. The reduction 
of the duty on kerosene that the Finance Minister 
has, at last, conceded would, therefore, not be 
likely to anything like substantially lessen the 
burdens on the poor, although the actual loss of 
revenue receipts on this account would, on the 
face of it, seem to be quite substantial indeed. 

Other Reliefs 

The reduction proposed in the additional 
surcharge on incomes of registered firms from 
20 per cent to 10 per cent, cannot be regarded as 
of very important moment. Even as originally 
proposed at the 20 per cent level, the gross 
revenue expected to be derived from this source 
was estimated at the comparatively nominal 
figure of only Rs. I crore, and the effect of the 
concession now proposed, although it may prove 
to be very substantial to many individual firms, 
would not depress revenues to any substantial 
extent. 

The other reliefs conceded by the Finance 
Minister, include certain exemptions from the 
operations of the newly devised Compulsory 
Savings Deposits scheme, such as those whose 
land revenue liability is below Rs. 5 per annum, 
or professional men whose incomes are within 
• the exemption limits of the Income Tax imposts 
fete., will lead to loss of receipts, it has been esti* 
ftiAted* of approximately Rs. 14 crores altogether. 


Compulsory Deposit Scheme - 

So far as t the Compulsory Deposit scheme is 
concerned, its very fate would seem to be cur¬ 
rently hanging in the balance, since the very 
legality of the measure has been questioned in 
the Lok Sabha during the debate on the Bill both 
by eminent front benchers of the ruling party as 
well as those belonging to the Opposition. The 
Attorney General, it lias been decided as we write, 
would now be called to the Lok Sabha to give his 
opinion on the measure, although at one lime the 
Finance Minister’s offensively worded refusal to 
countenance any criticism on the legality of the 
Bill almost created a near-crisis in the House. 

The principal objection to the Bill, as origin¬ 
ally propounded by a Congress front-bencher, 
Mr. Mahavir Tyagi, a former Cabinet Minister 
of the Union Government, pivots around the con¬ 
tention that as the measure was obviously sub¬ 
versive of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
under Art. 19 of the Constitution, it was ultra 
vires the Parliament. The Finance Minister’s’ 
contention in reply was that the fundamental 
rights were, any way, suspended for the duration 
of the emergency as adumbrated in the Defence 
of India Act and the Rules thereunder, and it 
was, therefore, within the competence of the 
House in the circumstances to take the Bill into 
consideration. The Union Law Minister, who was 
summoned to the House by the Speaker to give 
his opinion on the measure, however, argued 
that even without considering the fact that 
fundamental rights were in abeyance under the 
Defence of India Rules, the measure was fully 
within the competence of Parliament as its pur¬ 
pose was to pool national resources for plan re¬ 
quirements, in view of the fact that planning was 
a Directive Principle of the Constitution. Both 
the Ministers’ arguments in support of the Bill, 
however, left the House unconvinced about its 
legality, and a demand was made for summon¬ 
ing the Attorney General to give to the House 
his own opinion on its legality. After a great 
deal of squabble, although the Speaker was re¬ 
ported to have refused his sanction to this latter 
demand on technical grounds, the Government' 
are said to have ultimately decided to invite the 
Attorney General to give his opinion to the 
House, and there the matter rests as we write. 

But whatever may be the opinion of the 
Attorney General as regards.the competence or 
otherwise of Parliament to consider the measure, 
the question can only be finally decided, as the 
Speaker earlier pointed out in course of his 
observations on the point of order raised 
on the issue by Mr. Tyagi, by the SujtreiBijk* 



Court, jvhoee decision alone would be binding. If 
the Attorney General’s opinion is found to more 
or less coincide with the Government’s conten¬ 
tions in support of the Bill, it would still, at best, 
remain Merely an opinion. That may enable the 
Government to pilot the Bill through Parliament, 
but the ultimate decision as regards the legality 
of thu measure will nevertheless rest with the 
Supreme Court, when it may be brought before 
if, if it is at all done, through an appropriate writ 
petition. In the meanwhile doubts as regards the 
Government’s competence to formulate such a 
measure, or Parliament’s comepetence to consider 
and pass it, continue to remain finally unresolved. 

Two sets of contentions from the Govern¬ 
ment’s side, as already enumerated above, have 
been advanced in support of the legality of the 
Bill. 1 he 1 inance Minister contends that the legal¬ 
ity of the Bill cannot be questioned on grounds 
.of its subversive effects on fundamental rights, 
as they remain suspended for the duration of 
the emergency. If such a contention were to be 
. accepted, the question would naturally seem to 
arise as to what extent the Defence of India Act 
may sanction legislation obviously subversive of 
fundamental rights. Clearly the initial period 
of effective operation of the Compulsory Savings 
Bill would continue for a period of not less than 
five years in any case. Does the Defence of India 
Act provide for a least period of five years 
during which its provisions would be in force ? 
If that is not clearly laid down—and we doubt 
if it would be legally sustainable to do so—the 
Compulsory Savings Bill would be regarded as 
ultra vires the Parliament. This basic question 
ba8 to be answered, we feel, before the Compul¬ 
sory Savings scheme can be placed on the Statute 
Book. 

If, on the other hand, the Law Minister’s 
contention that any and every measure that may 
be interpreted to pool national resources to sub¬ 
serve the requirements of planning, however 
much such a measure may be subversive of the 
fundamental rights, would be fully legal and 
would be within the competence of Parliament 
to legislate upon, as planning is a Directive 
Principle of the Constitution, then the Constitu¬ 
tion itself, in so far as the bill of rights, are 
concerned, would seem to be held in contempt. 
Can Parliament attenuate fundamental rights 
even in pursuance of a Directive Principle of the 
Constitution, unless that were clearly laid down 
in precise terms ‘as in the case of prohibition, 
for instance ? These are questions that must be 
answered before the competence of Parliament 
to pass such a legislation as posed by the Com¬ 
pulsory Savings Bill, can be confirmed. In any 


case, if it is accepted that Parliament is co»i>| 
tent to pass the Compulsory Savings Bill,pj 
fundamental rights guaranteed under the 
titution, which must be regarded as the «h| 
foundation of parliamentary democracy, WttU$| 
seem to have been reduced to a mere hofipl 
mockery J . ^ 

Super Profits Tax i 

'' j 

The concessions granted in the matter of t$i| 
Super Profits Tax would now appear to haw) 
substantially eliminated the initial spate of 
criticism against this measure. Historically, tm 
Super Profits Tax, which is only a reinstatement 
of the old Excess Profits Tax Act undef '"jk 
different name, can be a very legitimate a$d 
useful emergency measure of taxation. But Its 
legitimacy and efficacy can only be justified as 
an emergency measure and certainly not as a 
normal tax proposal. The justification for an 
Excess Profits Tax is, clearly, the need to con£ 
trol the exoessive profiteering opportunities that 
are usually opened out by large-scale defence 
spendings and outlays during a war emergency 
and the corresponding need to control the in* 
cidence of excessive purchasing power flowing 
into the market with its high potential of infla¬ 
tionary contents. That is the manner in which 
this tax measure was first formulated in Britain 
during World War II and was reflected in the 
Budget of "the then Government of India during 
the corresponding period. 

Under any other circumstances, and in any 
other form, such a lax measure would be bound 
to be regarded as obviously retrogressive 
and would be bound to affect the rate 
and pace of capital formation and new 
investments. As an emergency measure, 
Mr. Desai’s Super Profits Tax may have ample,, 
and legitimate justification. But from his Budget 1 
speech it appears, that although this tax measure* 
has been devised apparently on the excuse of the 
prevailing national emergency, the Finance 
Minister envisages this as a more or less normal 
tax measure, intended to be in operation for 
indefinite periods in the future. In other words, 
Mr. Desai has devised this measure as one of 
his normal revenue gathering expedients. 

Although, therefore, he has now offered a 
few important concessions, by way of inclusion 
of the development reserves in the capital base 
of the assessee companies for computing excess 
profits, of allowing a rebate of 10 per cent of 
income before assessment of chargeable profits, 
and a few other concessions in respeqt of certain 
specified categories of business, the effect of aS 
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of which will he to reduce estimated receipts on 
this account by approximately Rs. 5 crores, the 
Super Profits Tax as a normal tax measure, 
would he hound to prove a disincentive to enter¬ 
prise and retrogressive of development processes. 
What the ultimate effect of such a measure on 
the pace of new investments in the future may 
he, it is yet too early to hazard a definite opinion 
upon. Private initiative and enterprise has already 
an attenuated field in the country, although its 
importance in the process of the growth of the 
national economy would still seem to be over¬ 
whelmingly paramount, especially in respect of 
performance in any comparison with the public 
sector. It is essential in the interest of the growth 
of the economy, therefore, that all the necessary 
conditions to enable the private sector to make 
its maximum contribution to this process of 
growth must be maintained unhampered. Such a 
measure as the Super Profits Tax, unless its 
field of operation were to be circumscribed to 
serve the very important, but nevertheless limited 
needs of a national emergency for the duration 
only, could be a seriously hampering cog in the 
process of national economic growth. 

Ceiling on Incomes and Perquisites 

Another veiy important concession offered 
by the Finance Minister is in respect of the 
maximum ceiling ort salaries and . perquisites 
taken together at Rs. 5.000 per mensem, earlier 
proposed as a gencial measure, but now not to 
operate so far as foreign personnel employed by 
the private sector are concerned, in allowing 
permissible expenses of companies for purposes 
of assessing income for taxing processes. That 
is, while the maximum permissible expence in 
respect of any one Indian personnel employed by 
a company shall be Rs. 5,000 per mensem in¬ 
clusive of salaries and perquisites, no ceiling at 
ail shall apply in the case of foreign personnel 
employed by it and the whole of such expense, 
without any limit whatever, shall he allowed to be 
deducted for purposes of computing taxable income 
of the corporate sector. This concession, it has 
been stated, had to be allowed to enable the 
country to obtain the measure of needed technical 
and technological assistance from abroad in the 
process of development and would eliminate the 
element of disincentive such a measure might 
prove in the wiv of future collaboration between 
foreign enterprise and capital with their counter¬ 
parts in this country. 

r While there may he some justification for 
relaxing earlier proposals in this behalf in 
respect, of needed foreign technologists working 


in Indian enterprises, the invidious distinction 
sought to be made between high executives of 
Indian origin and foreigners are likely, we are 
afraid, to prove a dangerous instrument of 
regression in the process of progress as a whole 
and especially in the needed shift towards sclf« 
sufficiency in technology and skill in Indian 
industry and management. Already quite an 
invidious distinction subsists as between Indian 
and foreign high executives is Indian industry. 
Foreign employees in Indian business are allowed 
an income tax holiday during the first three 
years of their sojourn in this country while 
employed by an enterprise, Indian or foreign, 
operating within the country. The provision 
that after the first three years such personnel 
would be subject to the usual income tax rating 
just like any other person is, wc know, often 
evaded by staggering contracts at three-year 
periods, an intervening return to their countries 
of origin for a short holiday and their eventual 
return to this country for further three-year 
periods under new contracts.' We have personal 1 
knowledge of a number of foreigners working in 
various Indian enterprises who have been enjoy¬ 
ing a perpetual income-tax holiday by way of 
this obvious and not too subtle subterfuge, while 
their Indian counterparts have to be contented 
with a heavily taxed income. 

The Prime Minister has often been known 
to deplore the tendency of qualified Indians to 
seek employment abroad while the country needed 
their services so badly and urgently. One of the 
reasons why such a tendency has been increas¬ 
ingly in evidence of late, is this invidious 
distinction that is made by our tax laws and 
other attitudes of the Government so far as our 
really qualified technicians and technologists are 
concerned. Now this new ceiling will add a 
fresh link to the chain of disincentives that 
qualified Indians have to work under in" 
this country in comparison with their foreign 
counterparts employed by Indian enterprises, a 
good number of whom are not at all corres¬ 
pondingly well qualified. On the obverse, this 
new ceiling, which will not operate so far as 
foreign employees are concerned, is also an 
open invitation to such enterprises to employ 
foreigners, even while adequately qualified 
Indians are available to fill these assignments, 
by way of the limitless expense rebates they will 
be allowed on their outlays on foreign personnel 
and which, in many cases, will amount to a very 
substantial reduction of their income tax bills. 

Such a measure will also have, we are quite 
convinced, an overwhelmingly halting effect in 
the process of Indianization of the superior - 
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services* in foreign business houses operating in 
this country. The process, which had been initi¬ 
ally set in motion under the personal insistence 
of the *l$te Sardar Baliabhai Patel, had already 
considerably slowed down since after his demise 
as, obviously, no one else in the Government of 
India had apparently any interest in the matter. 
It is regrettable because the process, which had 
been set in motion after a great deal of initial 
obstruction and delay, proved to be a valuable 
training ground in management specialization and 
with properly gradual acceleration, might have 
eventually made the country more or less self- 
sufficient in her needed supplies of senior manage¬ 
ment executives. To the extent such Indianization 
had already been achieved, results had really 
proved to be highly encouraging and the con¬ 
fidence was being increasingly established that 
Indians of superior attainments and the needed 
background are as well able to take care of the 
lesponsibilities of management as any foreigner, 
as soon as the opportunities to prove their abili¬ 
ties in the field were opened upto them. The 
proposed distinction now sought to be made 
between foreign and Indian personnel of com¬ 
parable attainments in Indian business in the 
matter of permissible emoluments with its atldi- 
tioal potential for increasing preference for 
foreign personnel on account of the higher net 
profits, as we have endeavoured to demonstrate, 
that this would be likely to yield to the employ¬ 
ing enterprises concerned, would be bound to 
* prove a fatal disincentive ft* really qualified 
Indians of high attainments to remain within the 
country. It must be remembered that today the 
prejudices that prevented nationals of one country 
from obtaining employment in another which 
prevailed all over the world Before the Second 
World War, have largely disappeared under pres¬ 
sure of shortage of labour in the highly develop- 
*ed countries and it is not at all difficult (except, 
perhaps, where immigration laws are of a dis¬ 
barring nature) for qualified Indians of high 
attainments from obtaining highly lucrative em¬ 
ployment in other countries. If a census were 
carefully taken of Indians (some of them may 
have opted for the nationality of the country em¬ 
ploying them to get round the immigration laws 
concerned, but they must nevertheless be regarded 
as Indians for this purpose), emploved abroad, 
their number would not be found, we arc quite 
sure, inconsiderably, and quite a good number of 
them, we know, are employed in positions of 
great responsibility and discretion and, of course, 
at incomparably higher remuneration than they 
could ever hope to get in their own country. 

. For obvious reasons we would not like to 


give names, hut we are personally awai&ofijniuigjj' 
cases where young Indian technologists. of 
highest attainments, whom their relations, and 
friends regard as extremely foolish, came back tab 
the country after a period of experience ol th$ 
highest responsibilities abroad, and who hav*^ 
thence been hard put to it to obtain a hare ]Mn$. 
wage within their own country. One such young 
man whose case comes to mind at the moment 
that of an engineer who, after a brilliant univer¬ 
sity career and a period of post-graduate work at 
the Bangalore Institute of Science, went to die 
U.S.A. lor a higher course of studies. He annexed 
all the best degrees and diplomas in that country 
and eventually found employment with the famous 
Kulijan Corporation. While with the Kulijan, 
this brilliant young man was supposed to have 
been invested with the very great responsibility 
of preparing the design and operation pro¬ 
grammes for the D.V.C.’s Bokaro Thermal Power 
Station, at that time the largest single power pro* 
during unit ever established in this country and 
which has been successfully operating ever since- 
After some time he was obliged to return, al¬ 
though Kulijans desired that he should stay on, 
as otherwise he would be required to take out 
U.S. nationality to conform with the U.S. Irarah- 
gralion laws which, as a self-respecting Indian he 
did not wish to do. He was unable, as could be 
apprehended in the circumstances, to land any 
kind of an .employment which would give him a 
reasonably comfortable living. Some time later, 
the Government of India desired the Kuljian Cor¬ 
poration to establish a permanent organization of 
their in this country as they had extensive con¬ 
tracts for many projects to be established here. 
The Kuljians agreed and they named this young 
man f«r the chief executive of their Indian orga¬ 
nisation and named a salary which conformed to 
the usual U.S. standards in this behalf. The 
Government of India agreed, but when they came 
to know that the person named was an Indian 
national, they refused to pay him anything more 
than about ten per cent of what they were pre¬ 
pared to pay for an American and which would, 
moreover, be subject to the fullest imposts of the 
income tax laws. Naturally, the Kuljians would 
not agree to such a devaluation of their services 
here and ultimately sent down an American who, 
incidentally, was a comparatively junior executive 
when our young man was,there, and to whom the 
Government of India have been paying the salary 
originally proposed by the Corporation. Fortu¬ 
nately for our young man, there was an eminent 
Indian industrialist with a great deal of imagina¬ 
tion and public spirit who, unforturfately, has* 
since passed away, took him up and provided him 
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with all the minimum emoluments and perquisites 
that were needed to yield him a fairly comfort¬ 
able living. Such industrialists, however, are all 
too rare in this country, and one can easily ima¬ 
gine the case of many others, whom we could 
name, where frustration and official indifference 
to their high attainments and rich experience, 
have hounded them out of the country to seek 
employment abroad. 

The new distinction now sought to be made 
by the Finance Minister in the matter of a ceil¬ 
ing of emoluments and perquisites to Indian em¬ 
ployees as compared to none at all in the case of 
their foreign counterparts in Indian business 
houses (including foreign business houses operat¬ 
ing here) would be hound, we are afraid, to fur¬ 
ther immensely accelerate the process already well 
in evidence, of increasing defection of Indians of 
high attainments and rich experience and abili¬ 
ties from the country. N'o one denies that we are, 
in respect of the totality of our increasing needs 
in this behalf, woefully short of qualified Indian 
technicians and technologists for our developing 
industries and trade and it may be inevitable that 
we should have to continue to employ foicign 
personnel of adequate qualifications and requi¬ 
site abilities to cover the gap in our present and 
immediately future needs in this behalf. But what 
would seem to be. most reprehensible is the woe¬ 
ful fact that we have, not been making appro¬ 
priate use of even the little potential we have, in 
this regard within the nation, a large number of 
whom are at present very usefully and highly 
gainfully employed abroad. We could cite almost 
innumerable instances of highly qualified Indian 
scientists and technologists employed in key res- 
ponsible positions in foreign enterprises abroad 
who, when they wished to return to the country 
and play the appropriate part they have the neces¬ 
sary qualifications and experience to assume in 
the process of our development planning, have 
never had the least encouragement or opportu¬ 
nity to do so, while our Government has been 
crying itself hoarse over the supposed shortage of 
qualified Indian personnel and Indian enterprises 
have been merrily continuing to employ an ever- 
increasing and non-descript medley of foreigners 
of all sorts at profit to themselves and these 
foreigners and horribly to the detriment of ulti¬ 
mate national interests. 

One concedes, that even if it were possible 
to recall all qualified Indians from abroad to play 
their appropriate part in the process of national 
growth, it may still be necessary to employ a large 
number of foreigners to cover our immediate 
* developmeht needs for some years ahead. In the 
first instance, it is necessary to formulate 


measures with the definite objective of ^gradual 
and ultimate attainment of self-sufficiency in file 
matter of appropriately qualified and skilled 
technologists ip. the country and to condition the 
employment of foreign personnel by Indian enter¬ 
prises to conform to such a definite objective. It 
should be necessary and possible to regulate the 
employment of foreign personnel so that they may 
only fill existing gaps in our needs in this behalf 
and no more. It is also necessary, to ensure that 
employment of foreign personnel of comparable 
attainments and experience should conform to a 
uniform standard as regards emoluments, per¬ 
quisites and powers of discretion. Some addi¬ 
tional incentives like, for instance, the present 
income tax concessions, may have to be conti¬ 
nued for some time to attract appropriate mate¬ 
rial in this behalf from abrokd, hut they should 
not take such a shape as, we are entirely con¬ 
vinced, that the. presently imposed ceiling on 
permissible salaries and perquisites of Indian 
personnel only, would he bound, in effect, to 
lake, so as to provide invitations to foreigners* ■ 
to displace and supplant their Indian counter¬ 
parts of comparable qualifications and attain¬ 
ments. This would spell disaster to the process 
of our national growth as this would be bound 
to arrest the process of gradual self-sufficiency 
in qualified Indian personnel for our developing 
economy and, consequently, leave us perpetually 
dependent upon precarious and exhorhitantly 
expensive foreign supplies in this regard. A, per¬ 
haps, inevitable off-shoot of the process would » 
also bound to be, wc are afraid, to reduce India 
to a happy dumping ground for all highly con¬ 
nected unemployables from abroad masquerading 
as highly lucratively employed technicians and 
technologists. The dangers of such distinc¬ 
tions as are already being made between quali¬ 
fied Indians and even wholly unqualified 
foreigners in the country’s fields of superior* 
mercantile and industrial employment, have 
already been evident for quite some time. The 
present drift was, thus, in itself packed with 
disastrous possibilities, hut now that the very 
invidious distinction that has been made in the 
matter of a ceiling on incomes in favour of the 
foreigner and to the detriment of the Indian, its 
explosive possibilities, would be bound to assume 
a hundredfold potential of disaster. We have 
already information from sources which can be 
regarded as absolutely reliable that some of the 
eminent British business houses in India, some 
of whose foreign executives had earlier been 
contemplating to retire from service in thb 
country when the ceiling was initially proposed 
by Morarji Desai, have not merely since revised 
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their earlier decision and decided to stay on, but 
that tne companies concerned have also been 
contemplating to stop further Indianization of 
their superior covenanted services* and fill all 
new jobs in these categories by imported per¬ 
sonnel. Since the companies concerned had never 
contemplated winding up their business in this 
country, it is evident that they were amply satis¬ 
fied that their normal business processes could 
he quite as well carried on by Indian personnel 
given the requisite responsibility and discre¬ 
tion to do so. 

We are quite sure that the Union Finance 
Minister or, for the matter, Parliament as a whole, 
which would be required to endorse this new 
policy of the Government in respect of a pro¬ 
posed ceiling on income, have not quite under¬ 
stood the implifications of the measure they 
Jiave propounded and the extensive and highly 
subversive ramifications that the effects of it 
would be hound to have in the end. All that we 
plead for is that due consideration should he 
‘given to all the arguments we have advanced 
above and the possible effects of the measure, in 
all their varied and multifaceted aspects, duly 
weighed and measured before finally giving 
effect to it. For our part, we are convinced that 
it would be highly retrogressive and even a 
dangerous measure and would be bound to put 
almost unsustainable strains upon the wheels of 
progress towards a self-sufficient national 
economic growth in India, if not actually to put 
it in reverse gear. 

Karuna K. Nandi 


Malpractices in Business Houses 

The recent assurance given to Parlia¬ 
ment by the Union Commerce and Industry 
Minister, that measures were under conside¬ 
ration and would be shortly taken to intro¬ 
duce necessary legislation for appropriate 
amendment of the Company Law statutes 
so that the present loopholes in the struc¬ 
ture of the Companies' Act leading t,o mal¬ 
practices by business houses and large 
scale swindling of shareholders and 
others by company managements, might 
be effectively checked, obviously stemm¬ 
ed from the Rfeport of the Vivien Bose 
Inquiry Commission on certain Dalmia- 
Jain enterprises. Even as we write, the 
Lok Sabha is due to debate the Bose Com¬ 
mission’s Report before the end of the cur¬ 


rent session of Parliament, as Govern** 
ment’s earlier suggestion to partly debate 
the Report during the current session and 
partly in the coming session has been stem* 
ly turned down. It may be expected that 
a great deal of further interesting details 
relating to these enterprises, so far undis¬ 
closed, may emerge during the ensuing 
debate. 

The Bose Commission’s Report yielded 
certain categorical findings, it may be re¬ 
called, disclosing large scale misappropri¬ 
ations, fraud, forgery and other criminal 
activities deliberately engaged in by certain 
members of t the management of these com¬ 
panies and which were alleged to have had 
the net result of diverting a sum of over 
Rs. 2 crores to the pockets of these people 
at the expense of the shareholders of these 
companies, and of other creditors. The 
Report names Ramkrishna Dalmia as the 
principal architect of this organized chain 
of fraud, forgery and misappropriations in 
which he was said to have been actively 
assisted by his son-in-law, Shanti Prasad 
Jain and the latter’s brother, Shriyans 
Prasad Jain, both noted industrialists and 
former Presidents of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commei’ce and Industry. 
Others named included Jaidayal Daimia, 
Ramkrishna’s brother, and a few others, 
who are said to have been more scape-goats 
rather than active participants in this alle¬ 
gedly deliberate chain of criminal activities. 

Publication of the Bose Commission’s 
Report was followed by a period of official 
apathy and indifference and it was only 
pressure from the Lok Sabha that ultimately 
compelled the Government to seek further 
legal opinion on the matter. It is said that 
they referred the Report to the joint con¬ 
sideration of the Attorney General and an¬ 
other legal expert and their recommenda¬ 
tions for appropriate action in the matter. 
These legal experts, Government stated in 
Parliament, have opined that a prosecution 
would be either premature or inopportune 
merely on the basis of the Bose Commis¬ 
sion’s findings. This aspect of the matter is 
expected 'to be further threshed out in 
detail during the ensuing debate on tM 
Report in Parliament. 
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In the meanwhile Government have 
been pursuing what, on the face of it, would 
appear to be deliberately diversionary 
tactics, by announcing [that the Company 
Law statutes would be amended to make 
such malpractices impossible in the future. 
It is difficult to believe that the findings, 
after lengthy hearings extending over 
several years and examining a mass of 
documentary evidence etc., by a person of 
the judicial eminence and legal learning of 
Mr. Justice Vivien Bose’s stature and 
position, were not such that they could 
lead to a straight prosecution of those who 
have been most unambiguously named as 
being guilty by the Commission and that it 
should have been necessary to seek and 
obtain further legal opinion, that of the 
Attorney General and another legal expert, 
on the matter. It is possible that the 
Commission’s Report itself might not have 
been regarded as a sufficient basis for a 
prosecution, but it must certainly be re¬ 
garded as having established a prima facie 
case which could form the basis of the 
usual police inquiries and investigations 
preceding a prosecution. We presume that 
it is not usual for such cases to be handled 
at the highest Ministerial level as the 
present one is being sought to be done, and 
it would be difficult to understand why 
Government should have considered the 
matter deserving of such special conside¬ 
ration at these levels. 

Indeed, the Government’s continued 
dealings with these very rich and appa¬ 
rently wholly conscienceless business people, 
even in the face of the findings of the Bose 
Commission’s Report, would appear to 
yield a measure of Government’s anxiety 
to either completely hush up, but if that 
is not altogether possible, at least to by¬ 
pass the matter. Some of 'the persons 
named in the Commission’s Report, such as 
Shanti Prasad Jain or Shriyans Prasad Jain 
for instance, are eminent leaders of industry 
and apparently enjoy the confidence and in¬ 
dulgence of the highest counsels of Govern¬ 


ment. This must be condemned &s the 
height of impropriety. Only recently, the 
Prime Minister agreed to associate him¬ 
self with Shriyans Prasad Jain in the 
latter’s capacity as the then President of 
the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce & Industry even after the find¬ 
ings in the Bose Commission’s Report had 
been made known to him. When he inaugu¬ 
rated the F.C.C.I. annual meeting. This was 
an impropriety which was impossible for 
even some other eminent and decent business 
houses in the country to countenance and one 
recalls with pleasure that the House of the 
Tatas and that of the Mjafdtlals most cate¬ 
gorically refused to continue to associate 
with the F.C.C.I. and participate in its deli¬ 
berations so long as such people continued to 
head its executive. Apparently, the Prime 
Minister was wholly lost to even that rudi- 
mentar sense of propriety which an ordi¬ 
nary business house continues to prize. It 
would seem that the Government of India 
have wholly sold themselves to “big busi¬ 
ness’’ or it becomes impossible to realise 
how it can be allowed to get away wilth 
“murder” of the description that have been 
so luridly disclosed in the Vivien Bose Re¬ 
port. 

It is possible that the. Company Law’ 
statute needs an early revision to bring it 
up to date to enable it to serve the develop¬ 
ing needs of these times. But so far as cri¬ 
minal activities of company managements 
are concerned of the ',type described in the 
Bose Report, there would seem to be ample 
provision in the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code to appropriately 
deal with such matters without the need to 
undertake amending legislation in respect 
of the Company Law statute before that 
can be done, It appears to be such a trans¬ 
parent subterfuge for shelving action that 
it would deceive no one, not even the most 
credulous. Incidentally, it is significant that 
in Government’s current parlance, crimi- 
nality appears to have been reduced to mere 
mal-practice. 

Karuna K. Nandi 



EXPORT PROMOTION IN INDIA 


Prof. P. C. Rawat, M. Com., LL.B., 
Seksaria College, Jabalpur 


India is an underdeveloped country. 
Some time ago Indians were called hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. Following 
have’been some of the features of under¬ 
development of this country : 

(1) Low productivity in 'the field of 
agriculture and industry. 

(2) Lack of knowledge of physical 
resources. 

(3) Insufficiency of trained personnel 
to bring resources into effective 
use. 

(4) Shortage of capital. 

(5) Rapidly expanding population. 

(6) Political and economic dependence 
resulting in lack of planning fore¬ 
sight. 

* (7) Social and psychological attitudes 

which hamper development. 

The right practical approach of waging 
a war against underdevelopment and a 
hungry economy is to take up the work of 
economic planning. The aim of planning 
is not only to increase production and attain 
higher levels but also 'to secure a social and 
economic order based on values of freedom 
and to provide basic necessaries to all. 

After attaining freedom we have 
launched planning and have completed 2 
five year plans. We are now undertaking 
the work of a Third Five-Year Plan. The 
scheme for financing the third plan outlay 
in the public sector is given in the follow¬ 
ing table. 

crores 


(1) Balance from revenue on 

the basis of existing taxation 350 

(2) Contribution of the railways 150 

(3) Surplus of public enterprises 440 

(4) Loans from the public 850 

(5) Small savings .., 550 

(6) Provident fund and steel 

equalization fund .. 510 

(7) Additional taxation 1650 

(8) External assistance 2200 

(9) Deficit financing .. 550 


7250 


From the foregoing table it is clear that, 
the major sources of finance are External 
Assistance, Taxation, Loans and Small Sav¬ 
ings. We cannot depend solely upon any 
of the above as each has got some limita¬ 
tion. Excess taxation hampers the rate of 
savings and capital formation. Similarly 
External assistance is not a very dependable 
source. Foreign aid is available only for 
certain approved plans. So far the assur¬ 
ance of only Rs. 1126 crores has been 
received from abroad. So the only 
alternative left is export promotion. At 
present we are exporting only 6% of the 
national income which is clear from the 
following table : 


Exports and National Income 


Year 

Total 

National Export as Export 


value 

Income 

of 

Index 


of exports 


N. Income 1951-52 


Rs. crores 

Rs. crores 

^-100 

1950-51 

596 

9530 

6.3 

83 

1953-54 

526 

10480 

5.0 

72 

1956-57 

■ 614 

10310 

5.4 

83 

1959-60 

639 

12840 

5.0 

88 


The above table shows the economic 
development of India—as indicated by the 
rise in the national income at constant prices 
—has pot been accompanied by an expansion 
of. exports. There may be many causes ex¬ 
plaining the* failure of exports to rise at 
a rate more than proportionate to the growth 
of national income. They are :— 

(1) Sharp income effect on the demand 
within the country of the export¬ 
able consumer goods as well as of 
raw materials. 

(2) The growth of money incomes in an 
inflationary situation creates market 
imperfections under which the pro¬ 
ducer finds it, more profitable to 
sell the goods within the country 
rather than export it. 

(3) Exports are hindered by rise in 
domestic cost because of an infla-. 
tionary situation. For example, rise 
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in costs is likely to be considerable, 
if wages constitute a large share of 
the total cost and if the wage earn¬ 
ers are members of strong trade 
unions. 

(4) Export efforts are also hampered by 
structural difficulties such as diffi¬ 
culties in getting capital and im¬ 
ported machinery. 

(5) Other factors over which the export¬ 
ing country has little control, like 
general decline in the world demand 
or increasing foreign competition. 

(6) Un-cordinated approach of Govern¬ 
ment in its fiscal, taxation, labour 
and population policies. 

The decline may be due to invention of 
substiludes. In such cases cost reduction 
would be an effective remedy. Besides this 
improvement in the quality and finding 
alternative uses would also help to create 
demand in the changing situations. 

One could easily take the case of sugar 
in India and point out that there has been a 
very large increase in domestic consumption, 
market imperfections have developed, domes¬ 
tic market is attractive and the domestic 
cost of production is high. The following 
table reveals the fact:— 

Production and consumption of sugar in 
India: 


Year 

Production 
(lakh tons) 

Consumption 
(lakh tons) 

1948-49 

10.08 

11.80 

1951-52 

10.79 

10.70 • 

1954-55 

13.34 

18.00 

1957-58 

21.95 

20.00 


Following table reveals the cost of 
production : of sugar in different countries : 


Countries: 
Australia 
Cuba 
Mauritius 
Phillippines 
U.S.A. 

India 


Price per maund 
15.29 
12.18 
17.06 
21.32 
21.86 
31.63 


< The development Council of Sugar In¬ 
dustries in India has estimated the probable 


consumption of sugar in 1961-62 at 2.25 
million tons but the adtual production in 
1960-61 came to 3 million tons. There has 
thus been created a problem of surplus which 
should be exportable, but which cannot easily 
be exported because of high cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

Take the case of tea for which' the 
domestic demand is increasing and which is, 
facing strong competition abroad particularly 
in respect of certain qualities. Similarly 
the domestic demand of cotton textiles, 
vegetable oils, oilseeds electrical goods and 
cement have greatly increased. 

Although not at the same rate in line 
with the expansion of world trade generally, 
Indian foreign trade has also been expand¬ 
ing. Thus between 1955 and 1961, while the. 
value of total world trade expanded by over 
40%, our foreign trade increased by 37%. 
But on the other side of the picture, the net „ 
result is a growing delicit in our balance of 
trade. Thus the deficit which was Rs. 97 
crorcs in 1956-57, rose to as much as Rs. 427 
crores in 1960-61. Our exports increased by 
25% while our imports rose by 65%. More¬ 
over, the amount of sterling balances which 
was Rs. 130 crores last year has come down 
to Rs. 94 crores this year. In a developing 
economy like ours, we cannot cut down the 
import quota as it would retai’d our progress. 

Now a days there is a great slogan 
being published to “export or perish.” 
In the meetings of the Indian Council 
of Foreign Trade, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, etc., this has been the main topic 
of discussion. Shri Manubhai Shah express¬ 
ed the need for not only more exports but 
also quality exports. He called for the 
eradication of the ugly image, that the 
Indian exporter has left so far in the over¬ 
seas markets and to recapture the thrill of 
being the most prized exportres of the good 
old days that India was. Dr. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar called it “export crusade” and 
“national obligation.” 

In our Third Five-Year Plan, we have 
estimated the export earnings at Rs. 3450 
crores, an average of Rs. 690 crores per year 
as compared to Rs. 645 crores in 1959-60. 
This will need an overhaul of the complete 
export system. 
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It is heartening to note that most of the 
■ restrictions on exports which were merely 
a relic of the exceptional conditions of the 
Korearf boom period have been removed. 
Export duties have been reduced. The pro¬ 
cedure of custom refund have been simpli¬ 
fied. Eleven Export Promotion Councils 
have been set up. Their function is to devise 
measures for market research and market¬ 
ing techniques. New exports such as engi¬ 
neering goods, chemicals, sewing machines, 
refrigerators etc., have been started. 

Board of Trade a Boon 

To solve the important problems of 
.export, the Minister for International 
Trade has announced the formation of a 
high power advisory trade Bdard, with 
## the Minister as ijs Chairman. To keep it a 
body compact, it, is not to have more than 
15 members, some of whom including the 
Presidents of the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce will represent the business commu¬ 
nity. The Secretary, Dep'tl. of Economic 
Affairs, the Additional Secretary, Plann¬ 
ing Commission and 2 or three high rank¬ 
ing officers will also act as its members. 
The term of the Board extends to two 
years. It is to review all aspects of com¬ 
merce involving export incentives, and 
development of fair ethical and efficient 
trade practices including maintenance of 
fair prices, price regulations, organisation 
of buffer stocks and to conduct market re- 
• search. 


Quality Control 

Quality control is the foremost prob¬ 
lem which requires immediate attention 
for one bad commodity sold in the market, 
neutralises the credit earned by hundred 
good ones. So preshipment inspection is & 
prerequisite in export promotion movement.. 
Quality control is essential not only for ex¬ 
port markets but the home markets too. 
For if you can make money by producing 
second rate shoddy goods for the home 
market—why, strictly from a business view 
point, should you manufacture first rate 
goods involving more labour and capital if 
the international prices are lower than 
home prices? 

bo it has been proposed to set up 
test houses to ensure good quality and con¬ 
formation to specifications. They are subject 
to a quarterly inspection by the Government. 
A proposal is also being brought before the 
Board of Trade in respect of a “Quality Con¬ 
trol and Inspection Council of India”. The 
function of the council will be to activize 
the social action of voluntary quality con¬ 
trol through trade associations. 

The enforcement of the legal type of 
quality control is not only impracticable 
but we do not have also the necessary faci¬ 
lities nor has it worked in any country of 
the world, to any successful extent. In the 
words of Shri Manubhai Shah, “The prestige 
and image of India that we want to create 
is that of a very strong trading community 
ufith healthy traditions of quality and ad¬ 
herence to strict specifications.” 


The Government has nominated Mr. G. Financing of Export 

D. Birla, Sir R. Mudaliar, Mr. S. L. Kirlos- 

ker, Mr. Khandubhai Desai and Raja Another difficulty which mars the in- 
Surendrasingh of Nalgarh as the non-offi- centives of exporters is the non-availabi- 
cial members of the Board. Mr. Singhania lity of funds. Banks are giving about 85 
and M. Loknathan are likely to be co-opted per cent to different exporters depending 
as members. It is hoped that the Board upon credit worthiness of the exporter as 
would remove the obstacles in the way of far as the C.I.F. prices are concerned. He re¬ 
export promotion and ensure close co- ceives only international price advance. His 
operation between Government and the busi- money gets locked up for eight to nine 
ness community. Following are some of months. There are developing countries of 
the problems which should receive imme- Africa and Asia where perhaps small term 
diate attention in order to enhance ex- deferred payments of 2 to 3 years may be* 
. ports : necessary. The Mudaliar Committee has re- 

i 
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commended a revolving fund to finance 
industries. It is a practicable suggestion. 

The Export Risk Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion is already working which helps a great 
deal in export finance. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction that Shri Shah has dec¬ 
lared the establishment of an Export-Import 
Bank with a capital of Rs. 10 crores. We 
have to follow the example set by Japan 
where the payment is arranged within 1 
days. 

Tax incentives and Railway freight 

Tax incentives will enhance export as 
it will increase the margin of profit of ex¬ 
porters. Although the packet of incentives 
can never be a permanent solution and 
the country has to break the vicious circle 
of incentives and losses, it can prove help¬ 
ful as a temporary measure. The Union 
Government should direct the State 
Governments to forego sales tax on export¬ 
able goods. 

Railway freight should be normal and 
shipping facilities should be available at 
competitive prices. 

In order to ensure quick transport of 
exportable goods, railways have been asked 
to introduce a system of fixing “For Ex¬ 
port” labels on such consignments. A 
“Director of Movement Transport and 
Freight” is also being appointed to look 
after the bottlenecks with respect to export. 

Internal Consumption and high ertst of 
Production . 

Increasing consumption is regarded as 
one of the signs of development. In a de¬ 
veloping economy consumption is almost 
equal to production. But we have to save 
something for export even at this crucial 
stage. 

Prices are touching the sky and 
inflationary situations are prevalent. 
“Movement of prices is necessary, but it 
should be like the Yipples in the river and 
not like the waves in the sea ” Enhanced 
prices hamper exports. So it is essential 
to check internal consumption and prices. 

1 Shri Nehru has suggested the establish¬ 
ment, of co-operative societies to check this 


growth. A Committee to study the cost 
structure in different industries should be 
set up. 

i 

Free Trade Zones 

A Free Trade Zone has been defined 
foreign or domestic merchandise of any 
as an isolated, enclosed and policed area in 
or adjacent to a port of entry where 
description, except such as prohibited by 
law, may without being subject to Cus¬ 
toms law, be brought in, manufactured, 
assembled, repacked and exported. 

Thus the object of the scheme is two¬ 
fold :— 

(1) to establish new industries. 

(2) to stimulate exports. 

Some critics say that the Free Trade 
Zones instead of becoming centres of ejfc 
ports, may become citadels of smug¬ 
gling. thus undermining not only foreign 
exchange resources but also national 
morale. But this is not true. Mr. Shah has 
appointed a committee under the Chair¬ 
manship of Shri G. R. Gadgil which will 
advise the Government on the develop¬ 
ment in the country about Free Trade 
Zones at important ports. 

Market research 

Market research is a very important as¬ 
pect of export promotion. We have to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of export on the one 
side and make them permanent on the 
other. We never try to stabilize the estab 1 
lisbed markets. The vicious circle of tradi¬ 
tional items and traditional markets will 
have to be broken. In the underdeveloped 
countries, we have to find out their needs 
and tastes in order to make our goods up- 
to-date. 

Take the example of Africa. It is not a 
dark continent at all. It is flashing with 
vivid light. It is a kind of living laboratory, 
a paradise for the political scientist, an¬ 
thropologist, as well as the businessman. 
The darkest thing about Africa has always 
been our ignorance of it. 

98 per cent of the world’s diamond, $5 
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. per pent gold, 22 per cent of Copper and 
• Uranium is found in Africa. It is a rich coun ■ 
try inhabited by the poor. We have to find 
out th£ alternative uses of different commo¬ 
dities in the markets of Ghana, Egypt, Congo, 
Sudan and Algeria. Similarly there is 
great scope in the South-east Asian coun¬ 
tries for our products. 

Merchant Exporters 

There are more than 60,000 exporters 
in this country. Among them 30,000 are re¬ 
gistered companies and firms. The mer¬ 
chant exporter is as integral and impor¬ 
tant a part of the process as the manufactur¬ 
ing exporter. As a matter of fact 60 per cent 
* trade in different commodities in export 
today is handled by merchant exporters. So 
some scheme should be worked out to give 
incentives to these merchant exporters in 
an organised way. At present, a distinction 
between manufacturers and merchant ex¬ 
porters is made and the previous record of 
export and import is taken into considera¬ 
tion for granting licences. This system 
should be eliminated and everybody 
should be allowed to play a free role in 
the task of foreign trade. 

Invoicing mal-practices and other draw¬ 
backs 

At present, the procedure of export is 
too much complicated due to some avoid¬ 
able formalities. Besides no information 
. about the overseas markets is available to 
the exporters. Especially small-scale in¬ 
dustries are facing the acute problem of in¬ 
formation and finance. It is proposed that 
the State Trading Corporation would 
arrange the examination and despatch 
of their samples abroad. It would also help 
them prepare shipping documents, infor¬ 
mation regarding marine freight rates, ex¬ 
port and import licences, etc. 

It is very difficult to check over-in¬ 
voicing and under-invoicing. This nuisance 
is done to get the advantage of foreign ex¬ 
change. This tendency should not be allow¬ 
ed to go unchecked as India is at a criti¬ 
cal juncture of economic development. 


Rationalization of industries and supply of 
raw material 

It is essential that rationalization sche¬ 
mes should be undertaken in the export*;, 
able products industries so that the cost of 
production may be reduced and wastes 
may be eliminated to make our industries,- 
competitive. We are modernizing textile ’ 
mills and jute mills gradually. As a matter, 
of fact 87 per cent of the jute spinning sec¬ 
tion is already modernized. IJMA is play-' 
ing an important role in this direction. 
Other industries which are parasites on the / 
society should be closed as this is the age 
of survival of the fittest. 

Preferences should be given to those, 
industries which produce exportable gootfei 1 
Their import need for the raw materials . 
and machines should be studied and the 
foreign exchange allocation should be made ; 
to them preferably. Besides, Government 
should ensure adequate supply of raw 
materials at international prices. 


European Common Market, Britain and 
India 

Britain has practically decided to enter 
the Common Market of 6 European countries. 
India is the fourth biggest customer of and 
fifth biggest exporter country to Britain. 
Nearly 72 per cent of the woolen goods, 
pc?r cent tea, 65 per cent leather 
goods, 25 per cent cashew nuts and 66 per 
cent oil cakes are exported to Britain. In. 
1960, the total export to Britain was 
Rs. 174 crores covering 26 per cent of the 
total exports of India. 

Between 1950 and 1958 the national in¬ 
come of the Common Market countries 
rose by 53 per cent while the national in¬ 
come of Britain rose only by 22 per cent. 
So it is definite that Britain would join 
E.C.M. This will effect our export trade. 
If Britain joins E.C.ML without consider¬ 
ing the interest of India, our Third Five- 
Year Plan would be in danger .and there 
is every possibility that the , Common.* 
wealth may be weakened. 
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Specialization in Foreign Trade 

It is sometimes said that we want a 
salesman who can sell a refrigerator to an 
Eskimo and we do not want a salesman 
who cannot sell a camel to an Arab. Due 
to political and economic dependence, we 
remained a weak trading community. 
After independence we are trying to es¬ 
tablish our own old prestige. In the words 
of Shri Manubhai Shah “We want to see 
that the education of applied commerce, as 
we call applied science and technology, 
should be wide spread in the Universities.” 
A proposal to establish an Institute of 
International Trade is also under conside¬ 
ration of the Government which will re¬ 
ceive young men between the ages 30-45 
who would be given trailing in speciali¬ 
zation in foreign trade, relating to techno¬ 
logy, salesmanship, marketing and making 
contracts. 

Shri M. Vaidya, President, Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Foreign Trade has drawn a conclusion 
that we have failed to plan our productive 
capacity. He has suggested a seven point 
realistic plan embodying the following fea¬ 
tures :— 

(1) Greater attention to the expan¬ 
sion of our agricultural produc¬ 
tion which would enable us to 
earn foreign exchange by larger 
export of our traditional items. 

(2) Greater utilization of the exist¬ 
ing indigenous capacity. . • 

(3) Fuller utilization of our consu¬ 
mer goods and durable goods to 
earn foreign exchange. 

(4) Judicious and balanced reduc¬ 
tion of imports. 

(5) Replacing of the existing intricate 
system by automatic export in¬ 
centives. 

(6) Encouragement of export houses. 

(7) Elimination of distinction be¬ 
tween exporter and manufac¬ 
turer-exporter. 

Foreign trade and domestic trade are 
so closely interlinked that even the slight¬ 
est. change in the one is likely to have some 
•repurcussjons on the other. To boost ex¬ 
ports we have, therefore, to set our house 


in order by putting the infernal tra<i$ on a 
sound footing. 

Besides .administrative inconveniences 
like complicated licencing, exchange con¬ 
trol procedures, etc., will have to simplified. 
The producers should be compelled to sur¬ 
render a portion of their output to the State 
Trading Corporation at prescribed prices. 
Further, investigations are necessary in 
the field of reducing unit cost and check 
inflationary prices. The exporters should 
organise themselves ‘into local export 
chambers in important industrial centres. 
The Board of Trade has also approved the 
proposal that four or five Directors of 
Foreign Trade should be appointed with 
hoadquaretrs in New Delhi to look after 
the trade promotion work in different re¬ 
gions of the world. Export promotion is 
not only a matter of commercial policy, it 
links up with investment policy, pricing'' 
policy, as well as fiscal policy. Export cru¬ 
sade should be conducted even at the cost 
of domestic consumption. 

In conclusion it may be stressed 
that Government should ensure adequate 
supply of raw materials at international 
prices, keep down the tax incidence, 
provide subsidies for export products > 
whose costs cannot be reduced to the level 
of competitive world prices, adopt a 
realistic labour policy to keep the incidence 
of wage levels in tune with productivity, 
simplify the schemes of drawback of 
import and excise duties by fixing a 
tariff on a percentage basis of foreign ex-„ 
change earned, arrest the growth of 
population by intensifying family planning 
programmes to restrict domestic consump¬ 
tion and leaving adequate surplus for ex¬ 
port, rationalise use of energy resources 
particularly coal. The suggestions given 
by the Central Committee of All India 
Manufacturers’ Association are akin to 
those given above. They need to be con¬ 
sidered in right earnest. Mr. Bharat Ram, 
Chairman, Indian Society* of Advertisers 
has recommended the setting up of a 
Commercial Ration Station for the promotion 
of India’s export trade. This suggestion is 
worth considering. 



EVOLUTION AND ROLE OF THE COUNCIL OF STATES 

By PROMILLA SURI 

The same reason which induced the Romans 
to have two consuls, makes it desirable 
there should be two chambers; that neither 
of them may be exposed to the corrupt¬ 
ing influence of undivided power, even for 

the space of a single year. 

—John Stuart Mill 


It is regarded as being noteworthy 
that practically every free democratic State 
in the modern world has adopted the 
bicameral system of legislature. 1 The ex¬ 
periment of a unicameral legislature has, 
indeed, been frequently tried, notably by 
France, England, t and for a very brief 
•period by the United States, but no great 
nation has ever adhered to it. 

The bicameral legislature is historically 
rooted in the stratified social order of the 
latter middle ages, in a regime in which the 
various social classes—higher nobility, lower 
nobility, clergy and townsmen—constituted 
politically independent “estates.” 2 Although 
they constitute the historical antecedents 
’of modem parliaments and legislatures, it 
is obvious that these mediaeval “Estates 
general” have no institutional similarity or 
logical connection with them. 

The question of the organization of 
Parliament on a bicameral or unicameral 
basis did not arise until the seventeenth 
century. In France three Estates met separa¬ 
tely at irregular intervals until 1614 and did 
not meet again until 1789. The modern 
bicameral system on the Continent really 
dates from the later eighteenth century 
when French revolutionary ideas reinforced 
by English example, ushered in the new 
epoch of constitutionalism. 3 Towards the 
eighteenth century Montesquieu propounded 
his theory of checks and balances and 
Rousseau the ‘General Will.” These two 
theories were commonly taken to support 
the bicameral and unicameral legislatures. 
Montesquieu’s theory propounded that in 


order to have a well framed constitution 
there must be some check on the power of 
the popular assemblies which was usually 
found in the creation of the second chamber. 
On the other hand Rousseau’s scientific 
enunciation of the ‘General Will’ leads to 
the conclusion that the general will of the 
people is unitary and indivisible and hence 
bicameralism is nonsense. 

It was largely by accident that to 
England these several social orders came 
to sit in two houses. When the first cons¬ 
titutions of the American States were 
drafted, a second chamber was deliberately 
introduced’ in imitation of the British 
Parliament with its two Houses, The ex¬ 
ample has been followed in most of the 
countries that have adopted more or less 
popular government in modern times, in¬ 
cluding not only those which in the old 
world'have been influenced by the Britisn. 
mtfdel of Cabinet and Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment but those also which in the Western 
hemisphere have taken the United States as 
their pattern. 4 But the adoption of the 
bicameral system of legislature by most of 
the free democratic States cannot be attri¬ 
buted merely to tradition. They have been 
guided by the experiments carried on and 
the experience gained by great sovereign 
States. It will not be out of plare to quote 
here the views of Sir Winston Chruchill on 
the subject. He stated: * 

“No free country enjoying democratic 
institutions that I know of has adopted 
single chamber Government * » . . The 
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U.S., the Swiss, tlie Dutch, the Belgians, 
the French,—even in their latest Cons¬ 
titution—have a second Chamber. Eire 
has created its own Senate. Our Domini¬ 
ons, the most democratic countries in the 
world, all have with the exception of 
Queensland, I am reminded, sought and 
preserved two-Chamber Government— 
what clever people would call bicameral 
government. All feel that between the 
chance vote of an election on universal 
suffrage and the permanent alteration 
of the whole slowly built structure of the 
State and the nation there ought to be 
some modifying process. Show me a 
powerful, successful, free democratic con¬ 
stitution of a great sovereign State which 
has adopted the principle of single¬ 
chamber Government.” 3 

The Council of Stale in India owes its 
origin to the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms of 1919. Until then the 
legislature established by the Act of 1353 
was only an extension of the executive. The 
Governor-General-in-Council virtually acted 
both in the capacity of a legislature and 
executive. Thus in this period there was 
only a unicameral legislature. It was only 
in 1919 that a bicameral legislature was 
established at the Centre. 

The scheme for the Council of State 
contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
differed materially from the plan ultimately 
adopted and embodied in the Government 
of India Act, 1919. The authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms pointed out: 
“We do not propose to institute a complete 
bicameral system but to create a second 
chamber, known as the Council of State, 
which shall take its part in ordinary legis¬ 
lative business and shall be the final legis¬ 
lative authority in matters which the 
government regards as essential.” 41 The 
joint Select Committee to which the Bill 
was referred, rejected the plan altogether; 
it reported that it did not accept the device 
in the Bill as drafted, of carrying govern¬ 
ment legislation without reference to 
the legislative assembly, in cases where the 
latter body cannot be got to assent to a law 
which "the Governor-General considers 


essential.” 7 The alternative plan which the 
Joint Committee referred to was tlie plan 
which was contained in the Government of > 
India Act of 1919. This plan remained un¬ 
altered in the Act of 1935 except as regards 
membership. 

The introduction of a bicameral system 
of legislature in the present Constitution 
was taken for granted. However, during 
the early Constitution-making debates, an 
amendment in favour of a unicameral sys¬ 
tem was moved but defeated after hardly 
any discussion. The general attitude of 
the framers was summed up by Mr. Gopala- 
swami lyyangar in these words: “After 
all, no elaborate justification is needed.” 8 
The framers got this attitude because of a 
psychological reason that what the Cabi¬ 
net Mission Plan suggested for India was a 
federal structure, and a federal structure 
reminds us naturally of America and it&..„ 
Senate. That was why Mr. Gopalaswami 
used what he thought to be the most con¬ 
clusive argument when he said that “the 
need for a second chamber has been felt 
practically all over the world. Wherever 
there are federations of any importance.” 1 ' 

There are only two underlying causes 
common to all bicameral legislatures— 
either the recognition that there are more' 
than one interests of the states, more or less 
of equal importance in governing the 
country, or the recognition that man has 
himself a dual personality and that his 
rashness should be moderated by his wis¬ 
dom. 1 " Tlie only difference among the 
second chambers being the nature of th<» 
interest on whose behalf the revision takes 
place. The complete idea for the establish¬ 
ment of the Council of State was made 
clear in the second part of Mr. Gopala- 
swami’s speech wherein he described its 
functions as a mere ‘reviewing body’ on the 
model (as far as functions were concerned) 
of the House of Lords or the Irish Senate. 
This idea was reinforced when he said that 
it should be composed of “elderly and 
1 seasoned people who otherwise would not 
be in the thickest of the fray, but who 
might be willing to participate in the debate 
with an amount of learning and importance 
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which.we do not ordinarily associate with 
the House of the people.” 

Unlike the American Senate the 
Council of State was not frarhed to repre¬ 
sent the units of the federation. It is 
meaningless to say that the Union Consti¬ 
tution Committee meant this House to 
represent the native states. 11 Because at 
that time India had not yet become a 
Union of States, and the provinces were 
still provinces and States meant only native 
states. At the time of. adopting the provisions 
of the draft regarding the composition of this 
House, just as at the time of the Report, not 
a single important member referred to this 
House as representing the Units as distin¬ 
guished from the interest of the country; 
and an attempt made to give equality of 
representation to the Units, “as otherwise 
there is no sense in saying that the States 
, *hall be represented in the Council,” was 
defeated without any one taking note of this 
suggestion. 1 *’ This idea of the Council of 
States representing the Units was, as Dr. 
Ambedkar himself remarked, ex post facto 
argument and a suggestion ex hypothesis. 111 
But in spite of this, our Constitution has 
given the second chamber power to protect 
the rights of States in another way by 
• Section 149 which states that Parliament 
can legislate over State subjects provided 
that the Council of States passes a resolu¬ 
tion to that effect by a two-third majority. 

The Composition of the Council of States 

Unlike the House of Lords, the Council 
of States is not a hereditary body. Its com¬ 
position conforms neither to German 
Kundesrat, where the members are appoint¬ 
ed and instructed by the State Govern¬ 
ments, nor to the United States and Austra¬ 
lia where members for the Upper House 
are directly elected by the people of the 
States with equal representation in the 
chamber. The reasons for not providing 
equal representation to the constituent 
States in the Council of States are two-fold : 
Firstly, such representation would be un¬ 
real and harmful to the bigger and more 
important States. The size and population 


of the different States, and the Union terri¬ 
tories vary considerably. If equal reprer 
sentation had been given to all the States 
and Union territories, the smaller States' 
and the Union territories would have pre- • 
ponderance over the bigger and more im¬ 
portant States. The seats among States 
and the Union territories have, therefore, 
been allocated on the basis of the popula¬ 
tion of the different States. Secondly, the, 
special grounds on which equal representa¬ 
tions have been given in the United States 
and Australia do not exist in India, the ” 
factor leading to the formation of the fede¬ 
ration. In spite of this, the Council of 
States is intended to be the representative 
of the constituent States, as is clear from. 
Art. 249 wherein it is stated that “if the 
Council of States has declared by resolution 
supported by not less than two-thirds of 
the members present and voting that it is 
necessary or expedient in the national inte- . 
rest that Parliament should make laws in 
respect of any matter enumei’ated in the 
State List specified in the resolution, it 
shall be lawful for Parliament to make 
laws for the whole or any part of the 
territory of India with respect to that 
matter while the resolution remains in 
force.” The consent of the Council of 
States will imply the consent of the consti¬ 
tuent States, because this chamber is their 
representative. 

The membership of the Council of 
States ’falls into two categories: partly 
elected and partly nominated. Unlike 
U.S. Senators, the members to the Council 
of States are indirectly elected by the elec¬ 
ted members of the legislative assemblies 
of the constituent States in accordance with 
the system of proportional representation, 14 
by means of a single transferable vote. 
This has been provided in the Constitution 
with a view to ensure that the various 
interests represented in the State Legisla¬ 
tures and the electoral colleges may be 
reflected, as far as possible, in the Council 
of States and minorities may get effective 
representation. This provision inay prove 
effective in providing a sizeable op*position , 
party in the Council of States which is so 
essential in favour of parliamentary demo- 
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cracy, on such occasions then the Party in Powers and Functions 


power may not be in a majority in all States 
and the Union territories. 

The numerical strength ol the Council 
of States is half that of the popular House— 
256, out of this 12 members are nominted 
by the President from among persons of 
outstanding merit in the fields of literature, 
science, art and social service. The provi¬ 
sion concerning the nomination of members 
to the Council of States by the President 
has been borrowed partly from the 
‘Seanad Eireman’ of the Irish Republic and 
partly from the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. In para 8 of their 
Reforms Office Despatch No. 3, dated the 
Gth May 1920, Lord Chelmsford’s Govern¬ 
ment made the following observation : 

The members of such a body must 
be persons possessing what has been 
called the senatorial character, they 
must, that is to say, be men who will 
bring to bear, on problems of stale, the 
qualities of knowledge, experience of 
the world, and the sobriety of judgement 
which comes thereby. 1. 

The insertion of this provision for the 
nomination of members, though it may 
appear undemocratic, has a dual value. 
Firstly, it provides an opportunity to per¬ 
sons of intellectual capacity and experience 
of affairs, who are indisposed to partake in 
electioneering, to enter political life. 11 * 
Secondly, it enables 'the Council of States 
to exercise moral authority, to inform and 
guide public opinion. This point has been 
elucidated by Lord Bryce : “The influence 
exerted on the minds of the nation which 
comes from the intellectual authority of the 
persons who compose the chamber, from 
their experience, from their record in pub¬ 
lic life and from the respect which their 
characters and their experience inspire.” 11 

The Life of the Council of States 

The Council of States, like the Senate of 
the United States, is a permanent body— 
not subject to dissolution—but as nearly as 
possible, one-third of its members retire on 
the expiration of every second year. 


Three theories have been and are held * 
of the functions of a second chamber; 
Firstly, that it should have all the powers 
of the first or popular House. Secondly, 
that it should be subordinated in financial 
legislation to the popular House ; Thirdly, 
that its competence should be confined to 
the modest functions of reviewing Bills 
passed by the Popular House, i.e., of sug¬ 
gesting amendments and, perhaps, of re¬ 
commending modifications of detail on 
financial proposals, but without power to 
reject or substantially alter a measure 
when returned to it by the Lower House in 
the form in which the latter has approved. 1 * 

It should serve as a brake, a device for 
delay, a means of checking what a nine¬ 
teenth centuary Lord Chancellor called 
“the inconsiderate, rash, hasty, and un¬ 
digested legislation of the other House.” 1 '-’* * 

(1) Legislative Powers 

The Council of States is more powerful 
os compared to the House of Lords but the 
pattern of its relation to the House of the 
People has been greatly influenced by the 
British Parliament Acts of 1911 which are, 
responsible for regulating the relations 
between the two Houses.-" As in the British 
Parliament, the Indian Constitution, in 
sotting out the procedure, distinguishes 
between Money Bills and other Bills. In 
matters of ordinary legislation the powers 
of the Council of States theoretically coin¬ 
cides with that of the House of the People 1 ! 
Ordinary bills may be initiated in either 
House of Parliament. This provision has 
its important practical advantages : Firstly, 
if all bills went first to the lower House, 
it would have no legislative work to do 
during the first part of the session, and would 
be overburdened with work during the 
last part. So, if a fair proportion of bills 
arc first introduced in the Upper House, it *| 
will keep the same occupied throughout the 
session and at the same time will save 
much of the time of the Lower House which 
often has other important business to 
attend to. Secondly, because of its eompo- 
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sition, bills which are purely technical and 
relate* to group interests can emanate from 
the Lower House. Bills, other than Money 
Bills, must be passed by both the Houses 
and if one is not passed in an identical form 
by both the Houses, or is rejected by one 
Housa or delayed more than six months 
then the President may summon a joint 
sitting under Art. 108 of the Constitution, 
but as the number of the members of the 
Lower House is double that of the mem¬ 
bers of the Council .of States has, in effect, 
no more than a delaying power of six 
months and after that it can be overruled. 
It may, however, be emphasized in this 
connection that such a provision allows the 
members of the Council of States to 
express their views on a common platform 
with the possibility of influencing the 
members of the House of the People. 

* A unique occ'asion in the annals of the 
Indian Parliament occurcd on 6 May, 1961, 
when the two Houses met in a joint session 
for the first time to reconcile over the 
differences which had arisen between them 
on some of the clauses of the Dowry Pro¬ 
hibition Bill. The Dowry Bill was first 
passed by the House of the people on 9 
December, 1955. The Council of States 
adopted the Bill with three amendments on 
16 December, 1959. The House of the 
People did not agree to any of these amend¬ 
ments which were discussed by it on March, 
1960. The Council of States at its sitting 
held on 30 November, 1960 insisted on the 
amendments which necessitated the calling 
• of a joint sitting. This meeting of the two 
Houses, together, though an historic occa¬ 
sion in itself reflected the utility of the 
Second Chamber as operative of “checks 
and balances in the legislative machinery.” 
The discussions between the two Houses 
mirrors “difference on points of view for 
the purpose of shaping a law which would 
be free from the defect of excessiveness or 
ineffectiveness,” 21 as was conceded by Mr. 
A. K. Sen, Union Law Minister. In this 
connection Mr. Sen emphatically stated 

that “we are.as responsible legislators 

quite conscious of the fact that no law 
should be passed, however laudable the 
object may be, which may be turned into an 
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instrument of oppression.” It is here thatv 
the second chamber plays its important 
part. 

(2) Financial Powers 

Unlike ordinary legislation, the right. 
of initiation in financial matters rests only 
with the Lower House. Art. 109 of the Conr 
stitution lays down that after a Money Bill 22 
is passed by the Popular House, it may 
be transmitted to the Upper House which 
may make recommendations within 14 
days and these may or may not be accepted 
by the Lower House. In any case the Bill 
does not have to go again to the Council. 

It is passed by the House of the People and 
submitted to the President for assent. If 
the Money Bill is not returned to the 
House of the People within a period of 14 
days the Bill is deemed to have been passed 
by both the Houses at the expiration of the 
period in the form in which it was trans¬ 
mitted to the Council of States. The Indian 
Constitution in ihis respect has adopted in 
all its essential features the English prac¬ 
tice where the Parliament Act of 1911 de¬ 
fines Money Bill as a special variety and 
places them entirely and exclusively under 
the House of Commons. This principle 
that “all gifts and supplies to His Majesty 
be the sole gift of the Commons” was evolv¬ 
ed after the Lords, which combined the 
two Estates of the Realm—Lords Spiritual 
and Lords Temporal—surrendered gradually' 
the right of taxing themselves separately, 
it was followed by the Parliament Act of 
1911 which lays down that a Money Bill 
once passed by the House of Commons 
should be accepted or returned with a re¬ 
commendation to the House of Commons 
within a period of one month, and that if 
this recommendation was rejected by the 
Lower House, the Money Bill should be 
deemed to have been passed by both the 
Houses of Parliament and should be pre¬ 
sented to His Majesty for Royal assent. 

As we have seen, initiative in financial 
matters is the prerogative of -the Lower 
House. Although the Upper House suffers 
from this serious disability, it may*be point-* 
ed out that ft still has some part to pjay in 
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the country’s finance. Despite the fact 
that the budget is voted upon by the Lower 
House, the Constitution lays down that it 
should be presented to both the Houses. 
While laying the papers before the Council 
no budget speech is made in the Council by 
the Government Member. As is provided 
under the Rules, the Council of States has 
a right to have a general discussion on the 
Budget. This discussion in the Council 
usually precedes and thus contributes to 
the main debate in the House of the People. 
The Council of States has also claimed a 
right to discuss the Comptroller and Audi¬ 
tor General’s Report and the Accounts on 
the ground that ‘under the Constitution, the 
Reports and the Accounts are to be laid be¬ 
fore the legislatureUpper House also 
claims the right to scrutinize and discuss 
the accounts. 

The Council of States exercises further 
control over the country’s Exchequer by its 
association with the Public Accounts 
Committee. Till 10 May, 1954, this import¬ 
ant instrument to keep a strict check over 
the spendings of the Government was the 
prerogative of the House of the People, 
when on that day a motion was adopted 
to the effect that seven members of the 
Council of States be associated with the 
Public Accounts Committee. At the time 
of the adoption of this motion the Speaker 
of the House of the People pointed out that 
so far as deliberation, voting and every 
other matters were concerned members of 
the Council of States, who were associated 
with the Committee, would have the same 
status as other members of the Committee. 
Yet it was emphasized that the Committee 
was a committee of the Lower House and 
the associated members would be under the 
control of the Speaker. 23 This is a depar¬ 
ture from well established conventions. 

(3) Power of Impeachment and election of 
the President 

As regards the election of the President 
and Vice President, the Council enjoys 
equal status with the House. The Council 
‘has a right to present an address to the 
President for the removal of a judge of the 


Supreme Court and High Court, the' Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor-General and the 'Chief 
Election Commissioner. The Council fur¬ 
ther enjoys a co-equal power with the 
House of the People in approving a 
Proclamation of emergency. 

r 

(4) Control Over the Executive 

The Council of States is powerless in 
the sphere of control over the executive. 
The Council of Ministers is collectively 
responsible to the Popular House. The 
Council is not competent to pass a vote of 
censure or no-confidence against the Cabinet. 
Again, it is the Leader of the majo¬ 
rity party in the House of the People who 
is chosen as the Prime Minister. 24 

The helplessness of the Council in this 
respect was emphasized by the Chairman, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in the very first, 
session in 1952. 25 The Chairman explained 
that the Constitution makes the Cabinet 
responsible to the House of the People 
only, the members of the Council of States 
can neither ask questions of the Govern¬ 
ment, nor can they move an adjournment 
motion for raising a definite matter of ur¬ 
gent public importance, but the Govern¬ 
ment have voluntarily consented to answer « 
questions asked by the members of the 
Council for the sake of keeping them in¬ 
formed. In 1954, it was also permitted to 
move a resolution for raising a discussion 
on the teachers’ strike in the State of West 
Bengal which by its very nature was a 
motion of censure on the Government, 

The Council of States has no control 
over such of its members as are members 
of the Council of Ministers. Though, of 
course, there has been no ruling to this effect. 

Relations Between the two Houses of 
Parliament 

“It is the habit of institutions to give 
birth to loyalties, and when two institutions 
are placed side by side it is easy for clashes 
to occur and feelings to run high,” writes 
Morris-Johnes. In a federal state, for 
example, according to him no amount of 
skilful division of labour can prevent a sense 
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oi cgmpetition from arising between the the proper functioning of our Constitu- « 

centre and the units. The same is true of tion. There can be no constitutional/; 

relations between Legislature, Executive differences between the two Houses, be*/ 

and Judiciary. The antagonistic feelings cause the final authority is the Consti-f 

between the two wings of Parliament tution itself. That Constitution treats- 

should, therefore, occasion no surprise. the two Houses equally except in cer- 

Bicameralism, in India came into being tain financial matters which are to be ^ 

only in 1952. Nevertheless this short space the sole purview of the House of 

of time has proved enough for the develop- the People.” 

ment of rivalry between the two Houses. . Tfg 

There have been a number of incidents According to the constitutional theory the 
which bear testimony to this statement. To ^’ r ^ mc Minister was right in his statement » 
quote one, the first major clash between tiiat Constitution places the two Houses 
the two Houses occurred during the Budget on equal footing. The Council of > State^ 
session of 1953. Though the issue was small, possesses not only a suspensive veto but 
passions were thoroughly roused on both can initiate legislation except Money Bills... 
sides. On the 29 April, 1953, Mr. C. C. Bis- « ^ cannot agree with the legislative pro- 
'was, the Union Law Minister, who was not posals of lhe ^wer House it can compel ■ 
only a member of the Council of States, but a i°i nt sitting of the two Houses. As a federal, 
also its leader, during the course of a dis- second chamber, the Council has certain 
1 *cussion on the Income Tax (Amendment) additional powers which the Lok Sabha 
Bill 1952, which was certified as a Money does n °l possess. By passing a resolution 
Bill by the Speaker, expressed an opinion wLh two-thirds majority, the Council of 
to the effect that the Council would be States can transfer a matter, enumerated in 
reassured if it were told categorically that the State List to the Concurrent List, there- 
the Speaker had applied his mind to this by vesting legislative competence in this 
question and issued the certificate after a ma tter in Parliament. lurther, on its 
full and fair consideration of the matter, advice, communicated through a resolution, 

To this, the House of the People took an the Government of India can constitute an 

exception and desired him to be present. All-India Service whose members will be 

On this the Council ;of States (moved a appointed by the Union Government, 
motion to the effect that he should not as Practically speaking, however, in these 
he was a member of the Council of States, respects the Council of States does not so 
|Art 105 (3)’j. The House of the People much P ]a y the roie of a component of the 
insisted on its right of controlling the Union ..Parliament; it rather functions as 
members of the Cabinet and demanded his a* body of States’ representatives. A& 

• presence. [Art. 75(3)] Mr. C. C. Biswas opinion expressed by them is tantamount 
appeared but did not speak. But neither to a consultation with the States. Unlike 

the Speaker of the Lok Sabha nor the the American Senate, it has no right to 

Chairman of the Council of States expressed interpose itself in any matter of Govem- 
any opinion. Though this matter 20 was ment policy or appointment and, like the 
closed the Prime Minister took an opportu- German Bundesrat, it does not share res- 
nity, while addressing a joint meeting of ponsibility in administration. The Prime 
the two Houses on 6 May, 1953, to declare: Minister, as the leader of the majority 
“The successful working of our party in the House of the People, and his 
Constitution, as of any democratic Cabinet depend for their existence on the 
structure, demands the closest co- lower Chamber and will, therefore, naturally 
operation between the two Houses. P a Y h greater respect and more attention. 

. They are, in fact, parts of the same The important leaders of political parties 
structure and any lack of that spirit of HI 16 t° he in the lower Chamber as its 
co-operation and (accomodation would debates and discussions attract the atten* 
lead to difficulties and come in the way of tion of the whole country and it, is the 
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place where important decisions are taken. 
It can, therefore, be safely concluded that 
under the Parliamentary system in India, 
the Council of States, like the British 
House of Lords, is not only “a second 
chamber but a secondary chamber." 
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Full appreciation of the motive behind 
Chinese aggression is called for in order 
that a basis is crfeated for an effective 
policy. Various interpretations emanat¬ 
ing even from the highest quarters vary ; 
often they are wide apart and even, at 
times, one contradicts the other. To meet a 
crisis of unprecedented magnitude what is 
required is a unified understanding of the 
preamble facing us so that the nation’s 
effort might be vigorous and sustained. 
“Such an understanding is necessary on an¬ 
other consideration also. It would create 
an awareness of the true nature of the 
danger posed not only for India but for the 
people of the whole world. Our fight 
would thus get merged with the fight of all 
peoples against this new danger which 
threatens to undo the gains of the last 
several years and brings the world to the 
brink of a war. 

Chinese aggression came as a surprise 
and shock. Nehru was pained and bewild¬ 
ered. He told the Lok Sabha on November 
8, 1962, that “it was difficult for him to say 
what the Chinese wanted.” 1 Evidently 
Nehru was not prepared for this perfidy. 
t How could he be? India and China had both 
suffered from foreign aggression and ex¬ 
ploitation. Both were engaged in over¬ 
coming centuries-old backwardness and 
ensuring bright future for their peoples. 
How could it be imagined that one could 
attack the other ? Nehru has given his an¬ 
xious thought to this problem. On Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1962, he explained the motive behind 
Chinese invasion in an interview to the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Hearst chain of News¬ 
papers “.I, suppose the invasion is a 

part of their general programme of expan¬ 
sion. 

It was a desire to humiliate India and 
show off that they are the boses of this 


part of the world.” In reply to a further 
question he said “they wanted very much 
to impress the countries round about too.” 8 

But what is behind this programme ot 
expansion ? What impels China towards 1 / 
this path? Is it inherent expansionism in 
China’s world vision ? :l It may be true in 
in the sense that people retain some of 
their historical traits and do not easily give 
them up. But let us not forget that 
Chinese people, today, are united under a 
powerful ideology. It is the nature and 
character of this ideology which is a deci¬ 
sive factor in determining their attitude on 
problems of the day. So our discussion of 
the Chinese motive would remain unreal 
unless we probe deeper into their mind to 
get at the truth. Before we proceed to that 
discussion let us clear some of the miscon¬ 
ception about Chinese motive of aggression. 

One such misconception is that it is 
due to economic strains and food crisis in 
China. There is no supporting fact to 
prove that it is so. On the contrary there 
are evidences to show that there is no 
famine in China though food shortage re¬ 
mains real. 1 But this is nothing new. 
According Id the study made from histori¬ 
cal records it was found that between 108 
BC and 1911 A.D. there were 1828 famines, 
or one almost every year. Potential or 
actual famine is so much a part of cultural 
expectation that official figures included a 
factor for famine in the normal death rate. 5 
What is new is that millions of people are 
not starving, as they did throughout chronic 
famines in the twenties, thirties and 
forties.' 1 On July 31 1962, Richard Starns 
reported in the New York World Tele¬ 
gramme immediately following a trip to 
Honkong and South Blast Asia •; "that there 
is not one shred of evidence known to the 
West that famine threatens Communist 
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China_Red China’s army is still well fed. 

There is no indication available to Western 
observers that the army is no longer loyal 

or would not fight, and fight very hard- 

The hard simple truth is that American 
policy cannot prevail in South East Asia 
or anywhere else in the world as long as it 
is based on myth and wishful thinking.” 7 
Clair McDermott, currently Peking corres¬ 
pondent to Reuters reported in September 
1962, that off-ration restaturants were again 
open in the cities and seemed well sup¬ 
plied. 8 Doctor Armond Forrel, a member 
of the Swiss Federal Assembly, informed 
on his return from China in June 1962 that 
he was allowed to roam the streets freely, 
saw nothing to indicate starvation, no beg¬ 
ging, and only one case of rickets.”'* 1 

Industrial production has rapidly in¬ 
creased in China with speedy increases in 
the quantity and quality of both labour and 
means of production, industry’s productive 
capacity has expanded at rapid rates. In 
agriculture also, though officials claims are 
dubious, “there appears to be little reason 
for challenging the assertions that agricul¬ 
tural output did increase.” 10 So the sug¬ 
gestion that this aggression has anything 
to do with economic strains or food crisis 
in China has no foundation. 

A theory has been broached that 
Peking’s objective was limited and specific. 
It was not a major invasion but a “politi¬ 
cal move to pressurise New Delhi to a 
compromise.” 11 New Delhi was confront¬ 
ed with the dilemma of having to seek 
Western aid and drastically re-adjust the 
country’s economic plans or ’ to come to 
terms by surrendering what might appear 
to be a negligible portion of territory in the 
North. 12 Peking had calculated that by 
exerting such pressure it would be able 
to get Ladakh. But Peking’s plan mis¬ 
carried because of Indian spirit to resist. 
Peking has changed its tactics. Her with¬ 
drawal is meant to increase the pressure on 
Delhi to come to the negotiating table. 13 
Peking also confirms this view when it 
says that “its use of force had brought 
about a de facto cease-fire. 14 
1 It might be a plausable expiation of 
Peking’s immediate objective but the very 
fact that China chose such a crude method 


against a great and friendly country re¬ 
quires some other explanation. It involves 
the appreciation of the role of Nehru and 
his policy of non-alignment. In Peking’s 
view Nehru has exhausted all his progres¬ 
sive possibilities. He has been written off 
as a reactionary. Thus Peking’s ideology 
has determined its total attitude towards the 
Nehru Government which in its turn was 
responsible for Peking’s choice of such 
tactics. 

Marxism and Boundary Dispute 

Marxist theoriticians hold that stirring 
up of trifling frontier problems goes against 
the spirit of Leninist foreign policy. In 
Khrushchev’s view dispute of a border 
nature should be settled without using’ 
arms. 15 He has denounced China for re¬ 
sorting to hostility for territories. Referr¬ 
ing to China’s withdrawal he remarks' 
“there may, of course, be people who will 
say : Hie People’s Republic of China is 
now withdrawing its troops actually to the 
line on which the conflict began, would it 
not have been better not to move from the 
positions on which these troops stood at one 
time ? These arguments are understand¬ 
able, they show that people display concern 
and regret over what has happened.” 18 So 
in Khrushchev’s view this senseless dispute 
should not have been started and loss of 
life and blood-shed should have been avoid¬ 
ed. The Italian Communist Party Chief 
Togliatti, one of the top Communist theore¬ 
ticians, called the India-China border con¬ 
flict unreasonable and absurd. 17 

Lenin condemned wars over frontiers. 18 
He attached more importance to peace 
than to territory. He even surrendered 
large Russian territory to Germany at 
Brestlitovsk in 1918 to win peace. This is 
what Lenin says on the conclusion of peace 
with Esthonia “.the peace was con¬ 

cluded under the conditions by which we 
made a number of territorial concessions, 
by which, indeed, we made it manifest that 
the question of frontiers was a question of 
secondary importance to us, while the 
question of peaceable relationship was not 
merely the most important question in 
principle but also one of such a nature that 
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by it \Ve were able to win the confidence of 
nations which had been hostile to us." 1!> 
Had the . Chinese been genuine anti- 
imperialists they would have been guided 
by larger interests of people’s strategy 
against imperialism and by overwhelming 
considerations of strengthening peace 
forces. But the Chinese vision has been 
blurred because of their attitude towards 
national movements and nationalist Govern¬ 
ments. 

The official organ of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party, 'the People’s Daily of Poking, 
openly attacked the Soviet Union for cri¬ 
ticising China for the border conflict with 
India.- 0 It said that “some people who 
claim to he Marxist-Leninist have for¬ 
gotten Marxism-Leninism completly. They 
have never bothered to make an analysis 
from the class point of view of the Nehru 
^Government’s ireactionary policy on the 
boundary conflict. China’s critics who said 
that the Nehiu Government had been pushed 
towards the West because of China’s 
attack were mistaking the cause for the 
effect.” 21 It is clear that Chinese aggres¬ 
sion has relation with the “class-nature’’ of 
Governments. What a danger this theory 
poses for Governments whom the Chinese 
might choose one day to brand as reac¬ 
tionary ! 

“Class Character” of Governments 

Liu Shao-Chi in his address at the 
Conference of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions held in November, 1949, 

, Stated his “class analysis” of the role of 
nationalist Government of neutralist coun¬ 
tries. The Chinese path, which he made 
obligatory for the Communist Parties of un¬ 
der developed countries, was the path of 
a united front which “must be led by the 
working class and its Party, the Commu¬ 
nist Party”. He further said that “it must 
not be led by the wavering and compro¬ 
mising national bourgeoisie and petty- 
bourgeoisie and their parties.”- 2 The Chi¬ 
nese want Communist parties in under 
developed countries to work against the 
nationalist Governments and even en¬ 
courage Communist led armed struggles 
against, thiam, while the Russians want the 


Communist parties to co-operate . with', 
these nationalist Governments (whom they 
identify with the national bourgeoise). 
The Chinese do not trust the anti-impe¬ 
rialism of these Governments because; 
“These states can never expect to effect the 
transition to socialism, nor indeed can they.’ 
thoroughly fulfil the task of the national-, 
ist democratic revolution. It should be 
added that even the national independence 
they have won is by no means secure. . . , 
In the final analysis they can never escape 
from the control and bondage of imperial¬ 
ism.’’ 25 

This was not the attitude of Peking be¬ 
tween 1954-139. It is true that the Peeples’ 
Daily had accused Nehru of interference 
in the affairs of Tibet in 1959, but at the 
same time it had commended Nehru’s role 
as an anti-imperialist. 24 Its comment at 
the time was “He (Nehru) is a friend of 
China and an opponent of the imperialist 
policy of war and aggression.” 2 '’ This 
attitude changed after the Tibetan episode. 
The Chinese could not appreciate the 
friendly criticism by Nehru of China’s role 
in Tibet. Nehru’s sympathy for Tibetan 
aspirations for autonomy, 2 ' 5 was bitterly 
criticised.. The stiffening of attitude and 
stirring up of boundary conflict may have 
close relation with the Tibet episode. It 
is after this that “the ‘class nature’ of 
Nehru Government as the Government of 
the big bourgeoisie and the Landlords of 
India whose interests are closely connect¬ 
ed with those of the imperialists” 27 became 
quite clear.* The Indian nationalist move¬ 
ment as a whole was slandered. The British 
imperialists had handed over their rule to the 
big bourgeoisie and big landlords on con¬ 
ditions “which basically preserved intact 
the economic interests of British colonial¬ 
ists. ” 2S The wonderful tradition of our 
national movement is written off and our 
independence is presented as a shady deal 
with British imperialism. Compare this 
attitude of the Chinese with that expressed 
in Moscow’s statement of 81 Communist 
Parties to which, among others, China was 
a signatory. The statement reads : “The 
peoples of the colonial countries’win their 
independence 'bolth through arrr/ed strug* 
gle and by non-military methods depend- 
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ing on specific conditions of the country 
concerned.” Further it says: “The colo¬ 
nial powers never bestow freedom on colo¬ 
nial peoples and never leave of their own 
free will the countries they were exploit¬ 
ing.”-'" So it is people who win freedom by 
force or peaceful methods. Freedom was 
never presented on a platter. 

The Chinese portray Nehru as an arch 
reactionary and according to them he is 
now in the same lair as imperialist 
jackals.”"’ It is difficult to imagine what 
changes have occured in India’s domestic 
and international situation that Nehru has 
been compelled to go over completely to 
the “imperialist camp.” Li Wci-Han, Direc¬ 
tor of tho Department of United front work 
of the Central Committee of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of China, has furnished the ex¬ 
planation. If the national bourgeoisie does 
not accept the leadership of the working 
class it is bound to capitulate to imperial¬ 
ism. 

i 

Nehru and Foreign Aid 

The Chinese explain increasing de¬ 
pendence of Nehru on imperialism because 
of foreign aid. The U.S. aid to India is a 
barometer of the foreign policy of the 
, Nehru Government.' 1 -’ The aid which was 
at 789.1 million dollar between 1949, June,— 
1956, June went upto 1936.7 million dollars 
in 1956, July,—1959, July. It jumped up to 
the colossal figure of 3872.4 million-dollars 
in 1959, July,—1962, July. This indicates 
the shift in Nehru’s policy against China. 

What the Chinese do not explain is the 
enormous increase in Soviet Union’s assis¬ 
tance to India during these years. Soviet 
credit for the Third Plan alone amounts to 
240 crores of rupees a sum far greater than 
what all other countries have promised. 
Moreover, this credit is for industries of 
great importance for our country. The 
Soviet Union approaches the problem of 
newly independent countries from a diffe¬ 
rent angle. These countries are faced with 
the problem of putting an end to their 
backwardness and they want to escape 
from iVionopolist domination. Russia wants 
them to' stand on their own legs and main¬ 
tain «their independence through indepen¬ 


dent economic development. With fhis end 
in view Soviet Union’s assistance has been 
particularly in the fields of heavy and 
basic industries—all of them in the public 
sector. But in Chinese thinking the Soviet 
Union is by such help bolstering up the 
regime of the big bourgeoisie. The People’s 
Daily has given expression to the view 
that extension of economic and other aid 
by Communist countries to non-Commu- 
nist countries side by side with the U.S.A. 
is wrong.’’ 1 

Let us refer again to the Statement of 
81 Communist Parties in 1960, to which 
China was a party. "They (Socialist coun¬ 
tries) consider it their international duty 
to help the peoples in strengthening their 
independence. They help and support these 
countries generously in achieving pro¬ 
gress, creating a national industry, deve¬ 
loping and consolidating the national eco¬ 
nomy and training national personnel, anti 
co-operate with them in the struggle for 
world peace, against imperialist aggres¬ 
sion.” 11 How completely they have gone 
back on their own commitment! 

The fact remains that the aid received 
without strings from the Soviet Union and 
the USA and other friendly coun’ries has 
proved to be a factor of tremendous im¬ 
portance for the development of our coun-* 
try. We grow but not at the cost of our 
independence. No longer is it possible for 
imperialism to employ capital exports as 
a weapon of enslavement of under deve¬ 
loped countries like India. This is a new 
phenomenon which the Chinese need take 
note of. « 

Inevitability of War 

The Chinese believe in the inevitabi¬ 
lity of war. They quote the authority of 
Lenin who had drawn the conclusion that 
under the conditions of imperialism war 
was inevitable. The Chinese say: “They 
(modem revisionists) hold that when, im¬ 
perialism still exists and when the systems 
of exploitation and oppression still exist, it 
,is possible to eliminate war and eliminate 
arms throughout the world.” 33 The Chinese 
theoretical position leaves people no pros¬ 
pect other than cold war and its develop-.; 



ment into a shooting war. They do not real¬ 
ise that the world today is entirely different. 

• imperialism is not the only force, far less 
a‘dominating force today. Forces of peace 
have grown tremendously. People all 
over the world are overwhelmingly against 
war. Under conditions of today there is 
!he po’ssibility that war can be prevented. 

The Chinese,are also not impressed by 
the revolutionary advance in science and 
technology which has changed the whole 
strategy and tactics of war and which in 
its turn has made ‘war difficult to break 
out. “Wherever we look, not one branch of 
technology, such as atomic energy, rockets, 
etc., has. as the modern revisionists assert, 
changed the basic features of the epoch of 
imperialism and the proletarian revolution 
fo which Lenin drew attention.” 1 " It may 
not have directly changed the essence of 
imperialism but modern war technology has 
exerted great inTluence on international 
relations. By making war difficult it has 
ensured peaceful development and pros¬ 
perity and has dealt a mortal blow to for¬ 
ces working against the interests of the 
people. 

MJarx and Engels attached great 
significance to the development of war 
technology because of the influence it has 

• on the course of social development. En¬ 
gels has said : “Militarism comes to an end 
as a consequence of its own develop¬ 
ment.'’'' 7 N. K. Krupskaya quotes Lenin’s 
remarks on the destructive character of war 
clue to development of military techniques : 
“The time would come when war would be 
so destructive that it would become im¬ 
possible.”-™ 

'Hie Chinese have a cold-blooded and 
perverted attitude towards war. They ex¬ 
hort people not to be afraid of war because 
the enemy is weak. War entails great sac¬ 
rifices but if they sacrifices are imposed 
by imperialists “these sacrifices will soon 
be redeemed because the victorious peo¬ 
ple will soon build a civilization a thou¬ 
sand times better than the capitalist system 
and a future fov themselves which would 
be really glorious.” 39 The issue is not 
whether one is or is not afraid of war but 
whether he is for war or aganst war. To 
talk against war and its consequences does 


not mean that one is afraid of war. Theft 
again if war means a glorious future for 
mankind why not welcome it? Why not 
make sacrifices which are going to be re¬ 
deemed? This is where the Chinese thesis 
leads us. War may be regarded as desir¬ 
able because it speeds up the course of 
world revolution. The Chinese position 
has close resemblance with the attitude 
held by Trotsky. Trotsky once wrote to a 
friend “if the revolution does not prevent a 
war, war will be able to help the revolu¬ 
tion.” 1 " The Chinese have practically 
adopted the altitude of revolutionary 
Bonapartism. Evidently they have for¬ 
gotten the dictum uttered by Robespierre 
that no people likes “armed missionar¬ 
ies.” u Perhaps they have learnt this truth 
to some extent in their Himalayan expe¬ 
dition. They would learn it at much great¬ 
er cost later on. 

Peaceful Co-existence 

Because the Chinese believe in the in¬ 
evitability of war, they have no faith in 
the principle of peaceful co-existence. 
With whom to co-exist if international re¬ 
lations cannot change till the very last 
capitalist has vanished from the face of 
the earth? The principle behind co-exis¬ 
tence is that various forms of social order 
exist anti will continue to exist for a long 
time. In this situation a ‘reasonable princi¬ 
ple of International relations is the principle 
of peaceful co-existence with a different social 
system.' 1 - A Policy of co-existence and peace¬ 
ful competition will be a test of the 
strength or otherwise of the system. War 
will be eliminated even if capitalism exists 
in a part of the world. This principle co¬ 
nnotes that “ideological and political dis¬ 
putes between states must not be settled 
through war.” 13 

The principle of co-existence for the 
Chinese is transitory. This has to be ter¬ 
minated either by imperialism or by social¬ 
ism because at some stage one or the other 
has to take recourse to war. This is true 
for socialism as well because it has to be¬ 
lieve in the future revolutionary; collapse 
of imperialism. 44 t * « 

For the Chinese, co-existence is a tac- 
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tical move and they will choose their time 
to violate it when the situation is in their 
favour. ‘‘Co-existence is only a tactic, one 
step further towards communism.”Khru¬ 
shchev’s conception of co-existcnce is diffe¬ 
rent : ‘The socialist countries do not in the 
least fight against war and peaceable co¬ 
existence because capitalism is still strong. 
No! We simply do not want any more 
wars. The question when this or that 
country will take the road to socialism will 
be decided by the people themselves.” 
Do the Chinese have confidence in their 
social order? Probably not. Had it been so 
they would have captured at least the 
heart and imagination of the people of 
Asia and Africa by demonstrating the 
health and vigour their system possesses. 

\ 

Disarmament 

Like co-existence disarmament is also 
a tactic. The purpose of disarmament pro¬ 
posals for the Chinese is “to unmask the 
aggressive and bellicose nature of im¬ 
perialism." 17 If the disarmament proposal 
is a tactical move, if they themselves have 
no faith that it can ever succeed, can it in¬ 
spire confidence among people? They fur¬ 
ther say “but ithere are people who believe 
that such a proposal can be realised while 
■imperialism still exists and that the dan¬ 
ger of war can be removed by relying on 
such a proposal. This is an unreal illu¬ 
sion. Only when the socialist revolution 
wins in the whole world can there" be a 
world free from war, a world without 
ax moments." IS So, in their view peace, 
peaceful co-existence and disarmament are 
possible only when imprialism has vanish¬ 
ed from the face of the world. For the 
Chinese war becomes fatalistically in¬ 
evitable. There remains no hope for the 
world except the prospect of u/tter des¬ 
truction. Does this attitude fit in with 
the peace manifesto of Nov. 23, 1957, sign¬ 
ed, amongst others, by the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party? “We, representatives of Com¬ 
munist and workers parties, completely 
aware of our responsibility for the fate of 
the peoples, declare that war is ndt in- 
- evitable, war can be prevented, peace can 

be safeguarded and consolidated.” 

( 


“Nobody can deny that the proposals 
submitted to the United Nations for con¬ 
sideration regarding the curtailment of 
the armaments race and the removaj of 'the 
danger of atomic war, about peaceable co¬ 
existence of States, about the development 
of economic co-operation between them, 
which constitute a decisive factor for the 
creation of indispensable confidence in the 
relations between the States, corresponds to 

the vital iifterest of all peoples.” It has 

been clearly envisaged in the Manifesto 
that Peace and Disarmament are not be¬ 
yond the realm of possibility because The 
people are vitally interested in them. 
There is a clear line of demarcation between 
Russian and Chinese thinking on the prob¬ 
lem of disaarmament. The Soviet leaders 
asser/t that their disarmament proposals 
are not merely a “diplomatic manoeuvre. 
In their view disarmament becomes 
feasible because it is supported by million* 
of people all over the world. If peace and 
disarmament are, as the Chinese think, 
mere tactics, merely a means of unmasking 
imperialists, these cannot constitute a prac¬ 
tical aim. How can the people be mobiliz¬ 
ed, their support, obtainedd in this situation? 

The Chinese Concept of Peace 

The Russians regard fight for socialism 
and peace as one. In their view “struggle 
for peace and against aggressive imperialist 
forces is bound up organically with The 
struggle for socialism.” 11 * But the Chinese 
distinguish between struggle for peace and 
struggle for socialism,. “The struggle for 
peace and the struggle for socialism are two 
distinct struggles. Ht is a mistake not to 
draw a precise distinction between these 
two kinds of struggle.”"’ 0 If this is their 
position how do they hope to get The sup- 
munists, support them if they feel that they 
forge for peace ? Is it not a mere hypocrasy? 
Why should the elements other than com¬ 
munists, support them if they feel that they 
are being exploited for other political pur¬ 
poses ? Again if peace and socialism are 
two distinct struggles, if they are not organi¬ 
cally one, peace might be sacrificed for the 
more important objective of achieving socia¬ 
lism. Thus they keep always open the 
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windotv to war. There is every likelihood 
of evfen an offensive war because with the 
increase ir\ strength of socialism there may 
be a tendency, even a temptation, to “settle 
accounts” with “reactionary” ‘oppressor’” 
States in the name of a better social order 
whicfy constitutes the most important aim 
with them and peace always a secondary 
aim. As always happens, such a war is 
waged ndt for any higher objective but for 
some narrow national interest of a particu¬ 
lar country. 

The imposition of socialism by force 
poses a problem for communist countries 
themselves. “For in principle” as Kardelj 
points out “if socialism can be imposed on a 
non-socialist country, it is also possible to 
impose this or that internal or external 
policy on a socialist country.”' 11 For example 
the Chinese consider People’s Communes 
one of the most advanced forms in the 
‘development of world socialism and recom¬ 
mend them to others. They regard the 
realisation of communism in China as as a 
matter not of the distant future. The use of 
'the form of People’s Communes makes it a 
practical possibility.'- There may be differ¬ 
ences with this line. It may be objected 
that the Chinese are trying to move faster 
than objective conditions allow, that they 
are trying to jump over stages in the ad¬ 
vance towards communism™ If the Chinese 
try to thrust their theories on others, inter¬ 
state relations between communist countries 
may get vitiated. 

This analysis of China's ideology, con¬ 
firms the view that Peking’s disposition to 
attack is a real problem. Aggression on India 
and China’s attitude on the Cuban crisis 
are unmistakable protents. This is not a 
theoretical stand only, not simply the way 
China analyses the present,t international 
situation. This philosophy leads to adven¬ 
turism. “A line based on the inevitability 
of war in fact mans a line based on war, in¬ 
cluding here an offensive war.” 1 ' 4 China’s 
isolation even from practically the whole 
Communist World not to speak of dther 
countries has constituted and will consti¬ 
tute the only check on their expansionist 
ideology. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CONTROLLED DEMOCRACY IN 

PAKISTAN 

By Prof. BISHWANATH SINGH, M.A. 


Department of Political 
I 

After an experience of military dicta¬ 
torship, Pakistan is having another experi¬ 
ment with a constitutional government. 
This in itself may be regarded an acchieve- 
rnent of the military regime, for by giving 
a Constitution to the people of Pakistan, 
it has succeeded in accomplishing a “stu- 
. pendous” task which baffled the ingenuity 
of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly for 
the first seven years after the birth of 
.Pakistan. On the 24th October, 1954, the 
Governor-General of Pakistan proclaimed 
a state of emergency, asserting that “the 
constitutional machinery has broken down.” 1 
The Constituent Assembly was dissolved 
whereas the Constituent Assembly of India 
“enacted” the Constitution of India on the 
26th November, 1949. 

Th New Constitution of Pakistan is not 
the result of deliberations of a Constituent 
Assembly enjoying the mandate of the 
people as expressed in a general election. 
It is the work of a Constitution Commission 
appointed by Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
with Mr. Justice Md. Sahabuddin of the 
Supreme Court as its Chairman. 2 It claims 
to have been guided by the experiences 
provided by the working of the previous 
Parliamentary Governments of Pakistan. 
But ultimately it is the expression of the 
political ideas of President Ayub Khan. 
Many of the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission have been modified in final form. 

President Ayub has brought back the 
Constitutional Government with open 
eyes. It is his belief that “without insti¬ 
tutions which the Muslims have never 
been able to develop so far during the last 
1,400 years, sofciety cannot move from one 
stage of progress to another stage of pro¬ 
gress.” But in reality, it is the result of his 
realisation that “by sword, one can do 
anything, but he cannot stand on it,” In 


Science, Patna University. 

the interest of stability, it is essential that 
some popular elements should be assoeiate- 
ed with the Government. Because, a Govern¬ 
ment which is not based on the consent of the 
people is a crude form of government and 
is untenable. The eclipse of popular gov¬ 
ernments in some countries is only a tem¬ 
porary phase and democracy must usher in 
some form or other. The enlightened self- 
interest of dictators lies in permitting some 
popular control over their powers. But 
President Ayub Khan wants to prove his 
efforts to restore the Constitution in 
Pakistan as “an earnest of his honesty” 
and an act of self-negation. 

On October 8. 1958, when General Ayub 
overthrow the Government by a military 
coup, he assured the people that his “ulti¬ 
mate aim is to restore democracy but of a 
type that people can understand and 
work.” 2 . 

The institutions through which pro-^ 
gross will be made have been realised 
through “Controlled Democracy” and “Basic 
Democracies.” The previous parliamentary 
system necessarily entailing the party 
system have been tried and proved to be 
the breeding ground of all sorts of corrup- . 
tion and factionalism.' Moreover, it was 
based on false assumptions. It was based-, 
on the vote of the individuals, assuming 
that every individual is capable of form¬ 
ing his correct judgement on various intri¬ 
cate issues of national and international 
policies.' 1 It was based on the premise 
that it is representative of the people, at 
least of the majority sections of the voters. 
But more often than it is commonly be¬ 
lieved, governments elected under univer¬ 
sal suffrage represent only a minority of the 
voters. Where multi-party systems pre* 
vails, this happens quite often, but even 
under two-party systems, it is *not a rare 
phenomenon. Moreover, the ’results Cf 
national elections reflect for less 4he opi- 
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nions ol' the electorates than the forces 
and interests behind the parties and the 
propaganda machines which iare manipu¬ 
lated by powerful, centrally-controlled 
organizations with the aid of high finance 
and diabolically clever methods and super 
media of communications. It encourages 
demagogy. It tends to involve prejudices, 
passions and emotions : and to indulge in 
electoral outbidding, there is an increasing 
tendency to sacrifice the good of the 
country and even the real interests of the 
voters to their own immediate and appa¬ 
rent interests. There is, thus, a competi¬ 
tion among the parties in breaking laws. 
The result is that instead of educating the 
people in the difficult art of self-govern¬ 
ment, false slogans are raised, and unneces¬ 
sary passions and excitements are aroused, 
which befog their minds. During the 
general elections, people cannot judge upon 
different issues, as many issues are con¬ 
fused together. Moreover, the issues can¬ 
not be separated from the personalities 
behind them. 

Thus, according to President Ayub 
Khan, general elections under universal 
franchise do not necessarily result in ob¬ 
taining the views of the people on different 
issues correctly. It is also not truly re¬ 
presentative. Moreover, it entails definite 
harms. Therefore, he has envisaged a 
system of democracy in which people will 
be indirectly consulted and associated with 
the task of governance of the country and 
at the same time, they will not be 'allowed 
to misuse their powers. Some controls 
have been put on them. The whole country 
will be divided into not less than 80 thou¬ 
sand electoral units and each unit will 
elect one Elector. These 80 thousand 
Electors will form the Electoral College of 
Pakistan to elect the President and 
the National and Provincial Assemblies. If 
any referendum is to be held, it will be 
held among the Electors, and not among 
the people. Thus indirect election is the 
rule, and the direct election of the Electors 
is an exception. According to President 
Ayub Khan, the new institutions are not 
different • in essential practice from the 
•“uncontrolled democracies” as prevalent 
in otfcer countries. Whatever curbs have 


been put on the people of Pakistan are 
desirable as is evident from a study of the 
workings of democratic institutipns in other 
countries. , , 

How far the new arrangements intro¬ 
duce “real democracy” can be seen only 
when the new Constitution is examined 
in detail, because the new Constitution is 
the concretisation of President Ayub’s 
ideas of controlled democracy. 

II 

The New Constitution provides for a 
Presidential form of Government. It pro¬ 
vides for a President to be elected by basic 
democracies as constituted under the Basic 
Democracies Order, 1959, and the tenure of 
his office is 5 years. But this is a tem¬ 
porary provision (Part XII, Chapter 3, 
Article 229). According to Articles 155 
and 158, there will be not less than 80,000 
Electors, constituted according to the Elec¬ 
toral Roll of Pakistan, and they will folifl 
the Electoral College to elect the President 
and National and Provincial Assembles. 
He is eligible for-election only for once, 
but in exceptional circumstances he may 
enjoy 3 terms. 

By Article 31, the executive authority 
of the Republic is vested in the President 
and it has to be exercised by him directly 
or through officers subordinate to him in 
accordance with the Constitution and the 
Law. 

The President is to appoint his Council 
of Ministers and the latter shall be res¬ 
ponsible to him. If any member of a 
Legislature is appointed Minister, he 
will have to resign his seat in the Legis-" 
lature. 0 

The President is the supreme authority 
of the Republic. The Supreme Command 
of the armed forces is vested in him. He 
can raise and maintain the services and 
their reserves, can grant commission, can 
appoint the Chief Commanders and deter¬ 
mine their salaries and allowances. 7 

For a period of 20 years, the post of 
Defence Minister has been reserved for a 
person who has held a rank not lower than 
that of Lieutenant-General in the Army or 
an equivalent rank in other fighting forces, 
if the President is himself not a military 
man. 8 
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Nq bill passed by the National Assem¬ 
bly can become law unless it is assented to 
by the President. But the Presidential 
veto can be over-riden by passing it again 
by a iftajority of two-thirds.' This provi¬ 
sion is similar to that in the American Cons¬ 
titution. In India, a special majority on the 
second time is not required to over-ride a 
Presidential veto. Moreover, the President 
of Pakistan can by-pass the National 
Assembly by referring the issue of dispute 
to a referendum in the form of “yes” or 
“no” for the particular measure. 5 * 

This is a very significant power of the 
President in the field of legislation. In 
America, between 1789 and 1925, the veto 
was used COO times, but it was reversed by 
a two-thirds majority only on 36 occasions. 
•Thus in America, where independence of 
all the thi'ee organs of Government has 
been rigidly observed, the Presidential 
.veto has developed into a means of guiding 
and directing the law making authority of 
the nation. 10 Moreover, the President has 
been given power to legislate through 
Ordinances after issuing a Proclamation of 
Emergency and the National Assembly by 
Article 30, Clause 6, has been deprived of 
the power to disapprove of the Ordinance. 
These Ordinances will have the same 
effect as a law passed by the National 
Assemly. 11 

In financial matters, there is almost 
no control of the National Assembly on the 
President. It cannot discuss and vote 
the main budget of the nation. The salaries 
of President, Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries are to be charged to the Cen¬ 
tral Consolidated Fund, and it cannot be 
voted by the Central Legislature. The 
demands for grants of recurring expendi¬ 
ture which will cover defence and other regu¬ 
lar items of the National Budget shall not be 
subject to the vote of the National Assembly. 
Only new proposals for expenditure are to 
be voted by Parliament. 12 According to 
Article 41, Clause 4, the National Assembly 
will have to secure the consent of the Presi¬ 
dent before reducing a demand for a grant 
for recurring expenditure. 

Moreover, the President can dissolve 
the National Assembly, -though it is also 
provided that , after dissovlving the 


National Assembly, ‘the President will 
have to get himself re-elected within 120 
days. 13 • •. 

The Constitution also provides for two 
Provincial Assemblies for West Pakistan' 
and East Pakistan. The Legislative sub¬ 
jects have been divided between the Centre ' 
and the Provinces. The Third Schedule 
lists 49 subjects on which the Centre cah 
legislate. Following the American tradi-. 
tion, the powers not delegated to the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature are vested with the Pro- 
vicial Assemblies. The abrogated Consti¬ 
tution contained 30 items in the Central 
list, and 19 in the Concurrent list. The 
residuary powers were vested with the 
Provinces. 

But the division of legislative powers 
between the Centre and the Provinces is 
not real. The judiciary cannot invalidate 
a law which has been passed by any 
legislature by transgressing its Constitut- 
tional limits. Moreover, the Constitution 
itself empowers the Central legislature to 
legislate on items not mentioned in the 
Central list, if the National interest of 
Pakistan so requires. 14 It has also been 
pi'ovided that the responsibility of decid¬ 
ing whether a legislature has power under 
this Constitution to make a law is that of 
the legislature itself. 1 ' 1 The legality of a $ 
law cannot be questioned on the ground 
that the legislature which enacted it had 
not power to do so. Above all, if a Pro¬ 
vincial law conflicts with a Central Law, 
the former will be inoperative. 

The concepts of federalism as pro¬ 
pounded by Prof. K. C. Wheare 10 and Sir 
Robert Garran 17 make it quite clear, that 
the essence of federalism lies in the inde¬ 
pendent status of the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments in their own specified 
spheres so that no government should en¬ 
croach upon the other without its consent 
and in the ease of any encroachment there 
should be a Supreme Court to set aside 
such an action which has been described 
by Prof. Willis as the “operator” of the 
Constitution. The independence of the 
judiciary is peculiarly essential in a Fede- * 
ral form of Government. 18 Viewed from 
these stand points, it becomes quitg 'obvious, 
that the new Constitution of Pakistan 
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does not provide for a Federal Govern¬ 
ment. There is merely a Legislative de¬ 
volution to be practised on the sufferance 
of the Central Government. 

The Provincial Governors are ap¬ 
pointed by the President and are to hold 
office during his pleasure. The Governors 
will appoint their Council of Ministers but 
in choosing the personnel of his Council 
of Ministers, the Governor shall be guid¬ 
ed by the advice of the President. 13 In case 
of conflict between a Provincial Assembly 
and a Governor, the National Assembly 
will decide the issue. 20 With the concur¬ 
rence of the National Assembly and the 
President, a Governor can dissolve the 
Provincial Assembly. These provisions 
make serious inroads into Provincial 
autonomy. 

The new Constitution is conspicuous 
by not providing judicially protected fun¬ 
damental rights of the citizens in the 
Constitution itself. There are some “prin¬ 
ciples of law-making’’ which include pro¬ 
visions for freedom of speech and associa¬ 
tion, equality of citizens, freedom of move¬ 
ment and right to acquire property, free¬ 
dom to follow vocations, freedom of reli¬ 
gion, protection against retrospective 
punishments and protection against forced 
labour, etc. 21 But these rights are not jus¬ 
tifiable. They are like Directive Princi¬ 
ples of State Policy of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution. By Article 8(1) “the responsibility 
of deciding whether any action of an or¬ 
gan of authority of the State or ojf'a per¬ 
son performing functions on behalf of *an 
organ or authority of the State is in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of policy is that of 
the organ, or authority of the State or of 
the person concerned.” Again, according 
to Article 8(2), the validity of an action 
or of a law shall not be called in question 
on the ground that it is not in accordance 
with the principles of policy and no action 
shall lie against the State or organ or 
authority of the State or any person on 
such a ground.” 

Thus civil liberty can exist only at the 
' mercy of the National Assembly and the 
President. This makes fundamental civil 
^rights l to be quite meaningless. In Eng¬ 
land als6, there is no constitutional gua¬ 


rantee of fundamental civil rights. ‘But the 
whole history of the British Constitutional 
development is a history of the .struggle be¬ 
tween the State-power and the people arid 
the struggle has culminated in the final tri¬ 
umph of the people. And now the sove¬ 
reignty of the British Parliament is only 
another name for the sovereignty of the 
people. In other countries the incorpora¬ 
tion of fundamental rights in the consti¬ 
tutions themselves has become the touch¬ 
stone of judging their democratic charac¬ 
ter. 

Moreover, Article 225 provides for the 
continuance of “all existing laws” which 
include the much-hatted Frontier Crimes 
Regulation and the recent amend¬ 
ment of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
which deprived persons detained under 
the Security of Pakistan Act, 1952, of the 
right of Hebeas Corpus, will remain on 
the Statute Book. Moreover, no Bill 'oT 
amendment of a Bill relating to preven¬ 
tive detention can be moved in the Nation¬ 
al Assembly without the prior consent of 
the President. 

Judging by the extraordinary powers 
which the President possesses, it is only 
fit that he should enjoy the confidence of 
the people and as the Constitution Com¬ 
mission recommended “such confidence' 
will be forthcoming only by the direct 
election of the President" as in America. 
But the new Constitution provides only 
for the indirect election by the basic de¬ 
mocracies who may be easily susceptible to 
pressures. The basic democracies are like 
Gram Panchayats of our country. When the. 
Electoral Roll is completed, an Electoral 
College consisting of not less than 80 thou¬ 
sand Electors will be constituted. 

The only control over the President is 
provided by the power of the National 
Assembly to impeach the former. But this 
power is also hedged by extraordinary 
limitations. In America and India, only 
two-thirds majority of the Senate and 
both Houses of Parliament respectively 
are required to impeach the President. In 
France, only an absolute majority of the 
two houses of Parliament is sufficient to 
propose the impeachment of the President. 
and then the case is to be decided by the 
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High Court of Justice. But the President 
of Pakistan can be impeached by not less 
‘ than a three-fourths majority of the 
National Assembly. Even then if the pro¬ 
posal to impeach the President fails to 
secure the support of at least one-half of 
the members of the National Assembly, 
then the proposers shall cease to be mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly. Thus, in Pakistan, 
the required majority for impeaching the 
President is not only larger, but there are 
also penal sanctions against the proposers 
who may recklessly resort to such an 
extraordinary method. 

Judging by the American experiences, 
it can be asserted that for all practical 
purposes, this provision will remain al¬ 
most the dead letters of the Constitution 1 . 
Only President Johnson was sought to be 
impeached, and he too escaped. In Pakis¬ 
tan, the process has been made more diffi¬ 
cult than that of ‘America. 

Above all, what makes the situation 
more anomalous is the comparative im¬ 
portance attached to the office of the 
President than the Constitution itself. For 
amending the Constitution only a two- 
thirds majority is required, whereas to 
impeach the President a three-fourths 
majority is essential. This obviously makes 
' the President more important than the 
Constitution. 

Thus, though the President is the pivot 
of the new dispensation, and is all-power¬ 
ful, he is not to be directly elected as in a 
Presidential system. 

By making the President to be in- 
• directly elected and not responsible to the 
National Assembly, the Constitution of 
Pakistan combines the unsavoury aspects 
of both the Parliamentary and the Presi¬ 
dential forms of Governments respectively. 
Moreover, in no country where Presi¬ 
dential forms of Government prevails, the 
President has been given the power to 
dissolve the national Parliament. The 
French President in the 5th Republic has 
been vested with real powers and at the 
same time he also can dissolve the nation¬ 
al Assembly, but only after consulting the 
Prime Minister and the Presidents of Senate 
and the National Assemblies but the French 
Constitution does not provide for a Presi¬ 


dential form of Government, as the essen¬ 
tial feature of Parliamentary Government^ 
i.e., the responsibility of the Government 
to the National Legislature has been retain¬ 
ed there. Moreover, the French Constitu¬ 
tion provides more for a plebiscitiary 
democracy than for a Presidential or a 
Parliamentary form of Government. The 
example of Pakistan is indeed unprece¬ 
dented. 

Ill 

This is the net picture of President 
Ayub Khan’s ideas of “Controlled Demo¬ 
cracy.” The National Assembly is almost 
deprived of its powers to control the fin¬ 
ances of the State, and in matters of ordi¬ 
nary legislation also, it is dependent upon 
the President. Provincial autonomy is la 
misnomer and civil liberty is dependent 
upon the mercy of the executive. There 
shall be no political parties 22 and no election 
can be fought on the basis of Political 
parties, because Political Parties and des¬ 
potism of the Government cannot co-exist. 
Political parties have acted as the sentinel 
of the rights of the people. Though the 
National Assembly can permit the function¬ 
ing of political parlies, this depends on 
how far the National Assembly is allowed 
to discharge its functions independently. 
The Provincial Governments and Assem- f 
blies are not in a much better position than 
that of administrative divisions of a Unitary 
State. And the National Assembly can also 
be drilled and disciplined by the President 
to the .point of accepting the Presidential 
leadership in legislative matters. 

The Parliamentary form of Govern¬ 
ment has been disclaimed as it does not 
suit the genius of Pakistan, because the 
sense of basic unity, and cool-headedness 
and sense of mutual toleration, “which are 
the special characteristics of cold countries/’ 
are not present in Pakistan. But the basic 
reason of rejecting a Parliamentary form 
of Government seems to be that in this the 
daily and occasional accountability of the 
executive to the Parliament and the people \ 
are inevitable, which will prove to be an 
insurmountable hurdle in any design of** 
setting up a benevolent and ’enlightened 
despotism which is implied by ,'President 
Ayub’s ideas of Controlled Democracy. It 
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has also been alleged that the period of ago, when elections to various * Basic 
Parliamentary Government in Pakistan Democracies were held, people wefe not 


has been a period of waste and corruptions. 
But if waste and corruption can creep up 
in a Parliamentary form of Government 
where there is so much of popular control, 
there is no reason to believe that they will 
also not creep up in a form of Government 
in which the executive is enjoying almost 
absolute power. After all, Lord Acton’s dic¬ 
tum is a constant reminder that “power cor¬ 
rupts and absolute power absolutely cor¬ 
rupts.” 

The new Constitution has been tailored 
to suit President Ayub Khan as President. 
President Ayub may be a good man and he 
may be true to his profession of being the 
saviour of Pakistan. But what will become 
of the Constitution once the man, for whom 
the Presidency was intended, disappears is 

difficult to m-edict. There have been 

* 

similar instances in Germany and America. 
In 1787, at a deliberation at Philadelphia the 
image of George Washington was there for 
Presidency and he was suitably installed 
as the First President. But the office has 
flourished under a great variety of occu¬ 
pants. In 1871, the Constitution of the 
German Reich was fashioned to suit Bis¬ 
marck as the Chancellor. It worked well 
during his tenure of office, but it failed to 
function well under his sussessors. Consi¬ 
dering the precedents it is anybody’s guess 
as to what may be the course of develop¬ 
ment under the new Pale Constitution after 
President Ayub Khan passes from* the 
tcene. 

All in all, we can say that the new 
Consiitution of Pakistan does not follow the 
old Constitutional traditons. In making 
such breaks, it does not follow either the 
American or British precedents as such. 
But is seeks to combine some elements 
of the American, British and the new 
French Constitutions which suit the pur¬ 
poses of President Ayub Khan. But one 
thing appears to be obvious. If the new 
Constitution is worked faithfully, and 
, we can only hope that it will be, it holds 
'out a better prospect of a more firm and 
stable Government in Pakistan. But fur¬ 
ther predictions are difficult. One point, 
however, cannot be overlooked. Two years 


informed that the elected Basic, Democrats 
will also form the electoral college of 
Pakistan to elect the First President and 
different legislative bodies . 73 This is 
against the general procedures of la,w re¬ 
cognised by the civilized nations of the 
world. Though the rule lf ex injuria fees 
non oritur”—law cannot originate in an 
illegal action—has important exceptions. 
But to base the basic governmental struc¬ 
ture of Pakistan on such an exception can¬ 
not be regarded as a sign of healthy tradi¬ 
tions. Under such circumstances, the 
conclusion is irresistable that President 
Ayub wants to provide merely a Constitu¬ 
tional cover to his otherwise unconstitu¬ 
tional authority. 
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intended, therefore, as a weapon of executive 
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ing and directing the law-making authority of 
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revising power, applicable to all measures of 
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12. Article 41, Clause 5. 

13. Article 23, Clause 4(b). 

14. Article 131. 
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16. * Dr. K. C. Wheare, The Federal Govern¬ 
ment, ‘Second Edition, by Oxford University 
Press, p. 15* • 

He writes : “In the case of Federation, the 
fundamental principle is that general and regional 
governments are co-ordinated .... that each 
Government should be limited to its own sphere 
and wfthin.that sphere, should be independent of 
die other.” 

• 17. Sir Ribert Garran’s definition (quoted 

in the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Australian Constitution, 1929, p. 230) is, perhaps 
the best. He defines it as “A Form of Govern¬ 
ment in which sovereignty or political power is 
divided between the Central and Local Govern¬ 
ments, so that each of them within its own sphere 
is independent of the other.” 

18. Hamilton in the Federalist No. 78, 
page "05, observed : “The complete independence 
'if ihe Courts of Justice is peculiarly essential in 
a limited Constitution. By a limited Constitution, 
I understand one which contain specified ex¬ 
ceptions to the Legislative authority ; such for 
instance, as that it shall pass no bills of attaind¬ 
ers, no ev-post-facto laws, and the like. Limita¬ 
tions of this kind can be preserved in practice 
in no other way than through the medium of the 
Court of Justice whose duty it must be to declare 
all Acts contrary to manifest tenor of the Con¬ 
stitution void. Without this, all the reservations 
of particular rights and privileges would amount 
to nothing.” 


But whether the new Constitution of Pildi 
stan is a “limited. Constitution” is to be doubted* ;. 
Because certain specified exceptions in the form 
of Bill of Rights as existent in the American 
Constitution have been sought to be incorporated 
into the Pakistan Constitution under Part II, 
under the heading of principle of Law-making 
and Policy. But by Article 5, the responsibility 
of ensuring the conformity of law with tho 
principles of law-making and policies is that of 
the legislature concerned. Moreover, by Article 
6(2), the Couils of Justice have been expressly 
excluded from pronouncing upon the validity of 
law on such a ground. In Pakistan, the British 
example of Legislative Supremacy has been 
sought to be followed, but in a mistaken spirit 
and with certain checks, i.e., referendum and 
Executive Veto. 

19. Article 82. 

20. Article 74. 

21. Part II from No. 1 to 16. 

22. Article 173—“Except as permitted by 
Act of the Central Legislature, any person who 
in connection with an election . . . holds out 
himself or any other person as being a member 
of or as having ihe support of a political party 
. . . shall ho punishable.” 

23. The first election to these Basic Demo¬ 
cracies took place in I960 on a non-party basis. 
Electoral issues were local, not national, and 
often guided by considerations of family, caste 
and religion’. 


THE FtrnJRE OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 

By Prof. O. C. GANGULY 


About a forthnight ago we had the 
•good fortune of inspecting a provocative 
Exhibition of Architectural designs and 
plans by the energetic members of the 
Architects’ Club. The members very frankly 
but diplomatically disarmed all criticisms 
by labelling the exhibition as “Architecture 
in India,”—carefully avoiding any suggestion 
of “Indian Architecture.” This is a bold and 
daring denial and repudiation of the great 
traditions of Indian Architecture—which 
have grown and developed through the 
centuries, suitably changing its forms and 
patterns according to the different political, 
social and spiritual needs of the different 
periods of Indian history. It has-been 
assumed by the valiant interpreters and 


imitators of the Modernistic Architecture 
of Europe that traditional Indian Architec¬ 
ture has escaped to exist. They have some¬ 
what daringly assumed that the great tradi¬ 
tions of Indian Architecture are now dead” 
and, the same cannot be revived, re-vitaliz¬ 
ed, or brought to life again to meet the 
moods and conditions of our modem life. 
On this assumption our modern architects 
have denied the surviving Language of any 
manner of Indian Architecture which is be¬ 
lieved to have died out owing to exhaustion 
and loss of energy. On similar logic, one # , 
might claim that the old archaic and decre¬ 
pit language of Tulasidas has died out of 
exhaustion and has outlived its use. But* 
our great politicians and leaders of ippdem 
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thought are insisting that the language of 
Kabir and Tulsidas has not died out., and, in 
capable of a new life and a new develop¬ 
ment is unable to function as the State Lan¬ 
guage (Rastra-bhasa) of India. On a similar 
logic, Rabindranath Tagore had not des¬ 
pised or repudiated the old Bengali Langu¬ 
age which began to function in the 9th Cen¬ 
tury in the archaic language of the Charyya- 
Padas, loose sparkling gems of Buddhist 
songs which we still admire. Rabindranath 
by his creative powers and great devotion 
to the vernacular language of Bengal has 
invested it with a new and dynamic life 
and a sumptuously rich vocabulary, cap¬ 
able of expressing new ideas and thoughts 
of our New Life. If our great Poet had ac¬ 
cepted the theory of a dead language, 
he should have expressed himself in 
French, or in German and not in the 
traditional language of Bengal. 

I humbly claim that the old and tradi¬ 
tional language of Indian architecture has 
not died out of exhaustion, or loss of energy, 
—but is still alive and capable of new 
developments, new expressions, new designs, 
and new patterns to meet the challange of 
our New Age. Will the modern architects 
in India refuse to bestow on the great tradi¬ 
tions of Indian Architecture—a new life 
and new destiny, richer than its past his- 
tdry? It may be argued, and it is being 
argued, with a show of specious logic—that 
times have changed, and, that revolution¬ 
ary changes have overtaken us in all phases 
of our life—and the demands of our-patrons 
have changed—and the change .of our econo¬ 
mic condition has necessitated the introduc¬ 
tion of new media and materials for our 
building projects. The red sand-stone, the 
white marble, and the black granite, have 
inevitably given way to brick and mortar 
to cement and concrete, to iron and steel, 
—as building materials which call for new 
forms of architecture—suited to the charac¬ 
ter of the new materials, in which the 
traditions and principles of Indian Architec¬ 
ture have no place. Nobody now needs 
i v temples or palaces, the needs of the day 
are huts and hovels for our political refugees, 
and cheap utilitarian tenements and covers 
♦for our labourers and clerks—who cannot 
afforcj.the expenses of any manner of oma- 


menltal building. So that our btiilding 
models should be in the monostrbusly 
monotonous “Match-Box” style of Architec¬ 
ture, such as, we have set up for opr New 
Secretariat Building on Hastings Street,— 
devoid of all manner of architectural preten¬ 
sions, and from which all canons of 
Beauty have been ruthlessly abolished. 

It cannot be proved that the new mate¬ 
rials of Steel structures, iron joists and 
other mechanical devices—have in any way 
cheapened the costs of our buildings. Even 
cheap Apartments and Flats—now built by 
our engineers, cannot be let out to our 
citizens at rates within the paying capacity 
of our bustee-dwellers. The enormous 
figures of our Building Budget of the Cen¬ 
tral Government—have led the Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Supply to call for a' 
halt to these new and rackless building 
enterprizes. So that the slogan, that 
“Match-Box” style is cheaper then the s*(P 
called Decorative style of Indian Architec¬ 
ture—is an empty boast, and there is no 
justification for our repudiating the achieve¬ 
ments of our great national traditions, on 
the score of economy. 

A few decades ago—a section of our so- 
called educated men had repudiated the use 
of our time-honoured national dress—in the 
name of progress and enlightenment, and 
had adopted the European dress. And our 
Great poet —Dwijendra Lai Roy,—himself an 
England-returned man, had to lash out his 
biting verses to chastize this folly : “Amra 
Chedechi Duti OChadar, Amra Sejechi Biliti 
Bandar.” We have forsaken our dhoti and 
our scarf. We have decked ourselves as, 
imported monkeys? 

The recent tendency to abolish our 
national dress—in our building habit and 
the apish initation of the imported style— 
deserves—a similar castigation. 

Fortunately this foolish imitative habits 
in our current building practices have re¬ 
ceived very sound visible protects—in seve¬ 
ral of our recent architectural enterprises, 
as for instance, in the beautiful Temple— 
at Belur, in the equally dignified edifice— 
of the Ram Krishna Cultural Institute at 
Gol Park, in the magnificent Temple of 
Lakshmi-Narayan—set up by the Rhangar - 
Brothers near Vivekananda Road, and, 
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last though not the least,—in Jthe sombre Referring to the past history of Indian 


and meditative grandeur of Birla’s Plane¬ 
tarium. . • 

*. In pther parts of India—attempts have 
been made with more or less success,—to 
use the Language of our National Architec- 
ture-^hut the examples that I have just 
cited in the new buildings prove that Indian 
Architecture—is not dead,—but, is yet a 
living language—and its present achieve¬ 
ments—point to greater achievements in the 
future. 

What form oilr Future Architecture 
will take will depend on the attitude, on the 
devotion, on 'the skill and on the Vision of 
our Modern Architects—their capacity to 
bring new life and energy into our national 
Language. 

It is sometimes said that a House is 
nothing more or less than a machine for 
living. But it is more than a prosaic pro¬ 
tection against tfie assaults of trespassers, 
and rain, and wild animals. But according 
to our old Indian ideas—a house is a Vimana, 
—a ‘Divine Mansion’ for our divinities—and, 
also for human beings—seeking for their 
divinities. 

Human beings with a passionate faith 
in their divinities—their Ishta — Devatas— 
cherish as their highest aim—, 

“To Find Within God -Whom They 
Find Everywhere Without” 

I humbly claim—Architecture for the use of 
human beings deserves more beautiful 
forms—than what our modern Architects— 
are inclined to bestow on their new engineer¬ 
ing feats. 

I have been humbly contending that the 
traditions of our national Architecture—are 
still continuing and are capable of a new 
life and a new renaissance. 

Fortunately for me,—in the Souvenir 
published in connection with the Exhibition 
held by the Architects’ Club on 'the 24th 
January last, a distinguished modern Indian 
Architect—Mr. S. C. Mukherjee— has been 
pleased to support my contention that 
Indian Architecture is ndt dead—but is now 
on the threshold of a New Renaissance. I 
will quote the remarks of Mr. S. C. Mukher¬ 
jee which entirely support the views t I am 
contending for 


Architecture—he says :— 

“A Renaissance in Architecture followed 
the great political and social upheaval on 
the Indian soil. It was during this period*, 
the Indian intellect reached its high water-, 
mark in many branches of Art, Science and 
Literature. If one views the present and 
the near future from the pedestal of /the 
past, a vision that appears—is of another 
Renaissance, clearing the Augean stable of 
cliches, modes and forms breathing a fresh 
air of freedom and democracy this country 
is now up to build. The hetrogeneous 
conglomeration,—in the architecture that 
was and is continuing still, will be a passing 
phase. Foreign influences are likely to con¬ 
tinue along with confusion of thought and 
consequent weakness for sometime more,— 
but, with an awakened national spirit, they 
will disappear. 

A new Architecture is going to be 
reborn.’’ 

This new Architecture—cannot be a 
blind imitation of the Forms of Modernistic 
Architecture of Europe—which dominated 
the examples cited in the Exhibition of the 
Arcchitects’ Club. 

Alluding to the imitation of Foreign 
patterns and forms—Mr. S. C. Mukherjee is 
led to remark :— 

“An Architecture not having the roots in 
ithe Soil—cannot prevail for long, and in 
course of time—is bound to degenerate and 
disappear. ! 

P61itical domination is not enough to 
establish the art of an alien conqueror in the 
land of the conquered.” 

Fortunately—the era of British dominion 
in India has ended—and we are living now 
in a new National Era—in which there is 
enough scope—for the Renaissance of oUr 
National Indian Architecture. 

I humbly appeal to our Modern Indian 
Architects—to learn the Language of our 
national Architecture —which they may have 
forgotten, and make it a powerful instru¬ 
ment of our national belief and aspirations— 
which cannot be expressed in the language 
from Europe.* 

--- IV " . - 

* An address delivered before ,the Rotarjt 
Club, Calcutta, on 3rd March 1963. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BURDENS 
OF INCOME TAXATION 

By KARUNA K. NANDI 

During the course of the little more two principal items: (i) a reduction in the 
than four weeks of debates, discussions and excise duty on kerosene by 2 nP. and 4nP 
pronouncements on the current year’s per litre on the superior and inferior brands 
Union Budget proposals, both in Parlia- of this mineral oil, respectively, and (ii) ex- 
ment and outside since we went to press emption from the compulsory savings dep'o- 
last month, singularly little, it is surpris- sit of all those whose annual land revenue 
appears to have been said about the liability does not exceed Rs. 5 and persons 
ditribution of the burdens of the Budget engaged in professions whose income is 
tax proposals in so far as their impact on within the income tax exemption limits 
the different sections of the community is and others. The gross loss of estimated 
concerned. The changes in the tax pro- receipts on account of these two items 
posaLs since enunciated by the Union of concession is assessed at Rs. 3C 
Finance Minister has not, visibly, made crores. The other concessions provider 
any readjustment of views in this behalf affect only the comparatively affluent anc 
necessary taking, of course, the Budget as would not affect, beneficially or otherwise 
a whole in 'the final form in which it has the comparatively less affluent and 
now been incorporated in the annual poor. 

Finance Bill for 1963-64. So far as the reduction in the excise 

For a realistic assessment of the impact dut y on kerosene is concerned, it is obviouslj 
of the Budget proposals, consideration of rnore of a P olitical concession rather than £ 
the existing structure of income distribu- fundamental revision of the principles upor 
tion and an estimate of the benefits accru- which the Bud S et ma Y be said to have beer 
ing therefrom to the different setions in the formulated. And, although the gross impac 
background of the demands made on them of the reduction on revenue estimates or 
through taxation and other means, would this account > at Rs - 11 crores, may be regard 
Seem to be both a pertinent and a ’needful cd as fairl y suhstatial on the face of it, it it 
requisite. If one were to go by what is not likel y to afford an Y substantial relief tc 
already kown of the pattern of income the individual consumer of the commodity 
distribution in the country, and its modifi- as the P cr ca P ita consumption of this mineral 
cation sought or likely to be conditioned oil is reall y no more than merely nominal. A: 
by the current taxation proposals, the re g ards the exemptions to the operations o; 
conclusion would seem to be inescapable lhe Compulsory Saving Deposit Scheme of 
that the burden would fall disproportionate- fered to certain sections of the income earn- 
ly more heavily on the lower income ers > is concerned, the Union Finance Minis 
groups and on the poor, while the rich and ter has * ver y adroitly, lumped the estimatec 
ithe very rich would seem to have been loss of re ceipts on this account with the reve 
barely affected at all. nues from the concessions in the Super Profit: 

, Tax. In the result no clear picture emerge.* 

The changes made in the taxation pro- as to the actual estimated loss of receipts 
posals since the Budget was intially presen- from- this sources alone as apart from the re¬ 
ted to Parliament would not, on a close ana- venues derived from the Super Profits Tax 
lysis, seem to make any very substantial Originally, the estimate of incomings froir 
, deference in 'the position as might eventu- the Compulsory Savings Scheme was placed 
v ate from the original tax proposals. So far at a gross of between Rs. 65 and Rs. 70 crores 
as the low income groups and the poor are 0 f which some Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 crores would 
^encerneq, the changes proposed (and now accrue to the States, leaving a net Rs. 4( 
incorporated in the Finance Bill) cover only crores at the disposal of the Centre. Tfce 
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gross reyenue estimated from the Super Pro¬ 
fits Tax originally was placed at between 
• Rs. 25 and Rs. 3,0 crores which, as we endea¬ 
voured to ^how in our last issue, was an 
un'der-esfimate and which should have been, 
on the basis the Tax was to be levied, nearer 
Rs. 36 crores. Now it is estimated that the 
reduction in incomings from the Compulsory 
Savings Scheme together with those from 
the Super Profits Tax on the revised basis 
would amount to a gross loss of receipts of 
Rs. 10 crores. We have not at our disposal all 
the necessary materials enabling us to calcu¬ 
late the loss from Super Profits Tax alone, 
hut having regard to the revised bases upon 
which it would be levied, the amount would 
he bound to be quite substantial indeed. The 
effect of the revision of the conditions for 
the levy of Compulsory Savings imposts, 
therefore, on certain sectors of income earn¬ 
ers would be merely nominal. As earlier 
« |j««wpoundcd, therefore, that the concessions 
nr the original taxation proposals now in¬ 
corporated in the Finance Bill, would, there¬ 
fore, not seem to have materially affected 
distribution of the burden. 

It is already an established finding that 
l he taxation of incomes has not brought 
within its fold any significant proportion of 
the increase in incomes of households above 
•the tax-exemption level in the process of 
development and growth of the national in¬ 
come over the last few years. According to 
a study carried out by the Reserve Bank of 
.India, it is demonstrated that while the in¬ 
comes of househodls above the tax-exemption 
level increased by 24 per cent, their dispos¬ 
able icome, that is income net of taxation, 
increased by 25 per cent. The question 
which would seem to be of paramount im¬ 
portance is whether the currently proposed 
taxes on incomes, even after due regard has 
been paid to the changes since incorporated, 
would be likely to correct or even substanti¬ 
ally modify this trend ? 

A significant innovation in the current 
lax proposals would seem to be the choice 
offered to assessees even in the highest in¬ 
come groups of converting a part of their 
tax liabilities (so far as the additional lax 
is concerned) to compulsory savings. This 
• would seem to be a singularly futile propo¬ 


sition so far even as ’ the middle income 
groups are concerned, and substantially 
more so where the highest-income bracket 
assessees are involved. When income ex¬ 
ceeds the level of the even comparatively , 
modest Rs. 10,000 per annum, a certain pro- " 
portion of it is known to be normally saved 
in one way or another. It is obvious that 
converting a part of their savings, already 
voluntarily undertaken, into compulsory 
savings would not add to their existing 
burdens in any way. It does not, normally, 
impinge on consumption and does not, 
therefore, serve any specified or even desir¬ 
able economic objective. Allocations of 
savings to preferred uses and the purpose 
of channelling them into premediated 
grooves might as well have been pursued 
in a different way without seeking to lighten 
the burdens of the more affluent as com¬ 
pared to the' less affluent and the poor. 

A carefully carried out study of the 
trends of income-taxation in thp country 
after the additional imposts that have been 
imposed in this sector of taxation, should 
be a rewarding effort. Such a study would 
reveal certain interesting facts when the 
additional burdens of taxation on incomes 
in ’the current Budget proposals have been 
viewed in the perspective of the total 
burden.. Taking the rate structure of taxes 
in respect of salaries as being rairly repre¬ 
sentative of the degree of progression in 
the income-taxation system, it would be . 
found that the incidence of additional bur¬ 
dens follows a decreasing or diminishing 
trend beyond certain income levels. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the new 
surcharge on residual incomes remains a 
fixed per centage of the income beyond the 
level of Rs. 42,000 per annum. Thus, the 
gross additional burden on an assesse with 
a salary income of Rs. 40,000, comprising 
additional surcharge plus compulsory depo¬ 
sit, expressed in terms of percentage of the 
over-all annual income, would work out to 
nearly 5.00 per cent while another with an 
income level of Rs. 2,00,000 from identical 
sources, would have to bear a gross addi¬ 
tional burden on this account of the signifi- ** 
cantly less 2.71 per cent. The following 
table demonstrating the progression of the*; 
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income taxation burden at selected income In the above 2 tables we htjve been 


levels, would be quite revealing: 

Tax As Percentage of Salaried Income 

(Married with more than one child) 
Annual income Tax as a percentage Additional 
of income tax liability 





as 

a per cent- 




age 

of income 



1962-63 

1963-64 



] 

2 

3 

4 

Rs. 

3,600 

nil 

nil 

nil 

If 

5,000 

0.34 

1.84 

1.00 

ff 

10.000 

4.79 

6.30 

2.01 

>♦ 

15,000 

7.31 

10.29 

2.48 

>> 

20,000 

11.36 

14.28 

2.92 


25.000 

16.13 

19.28 

3.10 


27.000 

18.24 

21.37 

3.13 

M 

30,1 XX) 

20.82 

23.97 

3.15 


33.000 

23.31 

26.46 

3.15 


36.000 

25.38 

28.52 

3.14 

•s 

40.000 

27.65 

30.85 

3.20 

*» 

50.000 

33.81 

36.95 

3.14 


60.(X*0 

39.28 

42.28 

3.00 

s» 

70.000 

43.92 

46.77 

2.85 


1.00.000 

53.05 

55.63 

2.58 


2.00.000 

67.30 

69.33 

2.03 


With income-taxation, in the current 
Budget proposals, one has also to take into 


account the incidence of Compulsory Sav¬ 
ings incumbent upon all those whose in¬ 
comes are above the minimum tax-exemp¬ 
tion levels to be able to arriv at a correct as¬ 
sessment of the actual burdens on the tax 
payers as between different income levels. 
The following table showing the maximum 
savings deposits to be made on this account 
and their incidence as a per centage of the 
income should be interesting in this ^ con¬ 
nection : 


Maximum 

Savings Deposits of Salary Earners 

Annual 

Compulsory 

Deposit 

Tax plus 

income 

savings 

as a per¬ 

C.S.D. as 



centage of 

percentage 



income 

of income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Rs. 

Rs. 



5,000 

149 

98 

3.98 

10,000 

250 

50 

4.51 

15,000 

337 

25 

4.73 

20,000 

415 

08 

00 

36,000 

597 

71 

85 

70,000 

845 

20 

12 

100,000 

999 

0.99 

30 

200 , 006 ,. 

1,368 

0.68 

2.71 


studying the effect of the additional sur¬ 
charge on income taxation ( on wholly earn¬ 
ed incomes or salaried incomes, as well as 
the gross 'additional burden in the current 
Budget proposals by way of both tax plus 
compulsory savings. In the latter table, we 
find that the incidence of the. total addi¬ 
tional burden, expressed as a per centage 
of income, maintains a steady upward pro¬ 
gression at the income levels between 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 20,000, but follows a dis¬ 
tinctively regressive «trend from the level 
of Rs. 36,000 per annum and upwards. 
Thus, while the additional burden on an 
income earner at the Rs. 20,000 per annum 
level is as high as 5.00 per cent of the in¬ 
come, at the Rs. 200,000 per annum level, 
the additional burden is just a little more ( 
than 50 per cent as at this lower income 
level and even less than the lowest Rs. 5,000 
per annum income level by as much as«4»27» 
per cent. 

Direct tax liability is always and 
legitimately higher, all over the world, 
for unearned incomes compared to 
earned incomes. Basically the same 
principle is maintained in this country 
also. But what is significant in the present 
instance is that when it became necessary 
for the Exchequer to lay additional bur¬ 
dens on incomes for purposes of revenue, the 
unearned inconic-receiving sector has been 
comparatively much more lightly let of! 
In spite of the fact that this sector has to 
pay a basically higher tax per centage than 
those who earn their incomes, there would 
not seem to be any legitimate justification 
for making this invidious distinction in for¬ 
mulating additional tax-proposals as be¬ 
tween these two sectors of income-receivers. 
The following table would be interesting: 

Tax On Wholly Unearned Income 
(Married with more than one child) 

Annual Tax as a percentage Additional tax 
income of income liability as 

percentage ok 
income 

1962-63 1963-64 

12 3 4 

5.000 0.84 2.00 1.16 

10,000 5.60 7.57 1.97 
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m 


15,000 1 

9.13 

11.57 

2.44 

20,000 

13.30 

16.10 

2.80 

' 40.000 

33.09 

36.24 

2.85 

70,000 

51.42 

53.75 

2.33 

100,000 

62.09 

44.00 

’ 1.91 

200.000 

74.55 

76.00 

1.45 


On§ of the basic criticisms of the pre¬ 
sent income-taxation structure in the coun¬ 
try, relates to the formulation of the slabs in 
progression which follow close stages at 
the comparatively low-levels of incomes, 
while at higher stages the slabs cover wider 
ranges, with the result that at the highest 
slabs taxation incidences begin to evince a 
less than proportional progression, especially 
at the above Rs. 2,00,000 per annum income 
level. When, therefore, a levy is imposed in 
lire shape of additional surcharge as a 
fixed per centage of the residual income 
after taxation, the result inevitably is to 
set in trends of regression in the gross ad¬ 
ditional tax burden expressed in terms of 
a percentage as one moves up high¬ 
er in the income scale. It would have been 
,1 simple matter to correct this regressive 
trend by introducing a corresponding pro¬ 
gression in the rates of surcharges to he 
'('vied. 

What would seem to have been in¬ 
tended is to provide for needed additional 
revenue without a corrscponding attempt 
to evenly distribute the burdens propor¬ 
tionally upon the different income levels. 
Even if it is denied that there was any de¬ 
liberate intent to let off the highest in¬ 
come groups comparatively more lightly 
in formulating this additional tax proposal, 
■it might have been presumably condition¬ 
ed by the consideration of avoidance of 
sectors of incomes at which, notoriously, 
large-scale tax-evasion occurs with a view 
to ensure collection of the needed addi¬ 
tional revenue. Such a view of the matter 
would seem to be supported by the manner 
the additional tax liability has been formu¬ 
lated. The intention, obviously, seems to 
have been to raise the tax liability of the 
middle income groups substantially with¬ 
out any explicit reflection of this intention 
on the basic slab rates. It may, of course, 
be argued that the principle of “slab-pro¬ 
gression” has been followed in formulating 


the additional surcharges on residual in* 
come in conformity with the principle of 
basic tax progression. Thus, the additional 
surcharge is calculated on the amount of 
the residual income, that is, income net 
of taxation, at the following rates: 

(i) On the first Rs. 6,000 of the resi¬ 
dual income .. 4 per cent 

(ii) On the next Rs. 9,000 of the resi-. 

dual income .. 6 per cent 

(ii) On the next Rs. 12,000 of the resi¬ 
dual income .. 8 per cent 

(iv) On the next Rs. 15,000 of the resi¬ 
dual income .. 9 per cent 

(v) On the balance .. 10 per cent 
The above rates are subject to the pro¬ 
viso (i) that no additional surcharge is 
payable where the residual income does 
not exceed Rs. 6,000 in the case of a Hindu 
Undivided Family; Rs. 8,600 for an indi¬ 
vidual with more than one child; Rs. 3,300 
for an individual with one child and 
Rs. 3,000 in every other case, and (ii) that 
the additional surcharge payable shall not 
exceed the sum of (a) an amount calcu¬ 
lated at 3 per cent on so much of the resi¬ 
dual income as does not exceed the limit 
specified above; and (b) one half of the 
amount by which the residual income ex¬ 
ceeds the aforesaid limits. The Finance 
Minister has estimated additional revenue 
from the above surcharge and the sur¬ 
charge of 20 per cent on income tax pay¬ 
able by registered firms at Rs. 45 crores. 
The surcharge on registered firms which 
was originally estimated to yield around 
Rs.*l crore and which has since been reduc¬ 
ed by 50 per cent, leaves approximately 
Rs. 44 crores to be derived from the sur¬ 
charges on personal incomes only. 

It will be noticed from the above 
that slab progression in the additional 
surcharge covers the residual income 
ranges from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 42,000 only, 
beyond which the additional surcharge is 
a flat and fixed 10 per cent of the residual 
income beyond these initial slabs. The in¬ 
evitable result is that beyond the Rs. 42,000 
level, the total additional burden on the 
tax payers follows, a steadily, regressive 0 
trend and its incidence, as between the 
levels at Rs. 42,000 and Rs. 2,00,COO, is al-> 
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most halved as already demonstrated 
above. 

Apart from that, there are several 
other factors which would appear to make 
this surcharge a highly regressive one. 
The first of these is that by relating the 
tax liability to residual income, the Fi¬ 
nance Minister has virtually sought to de¬ 
prive income-earners of the not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 level of the exemption they had so 
far been entitled to on the first slabs of their 
incomes. It takes away the benefit so long 
enjoyed by a tax payer with a family bur¬ 
den, as compared to the one who had no 
such burden. For instance a person with 
an income of Rs. 5,000, married and with 
more than one child, had to pay in income 
taxes Rs. 42 per annum, the first Rs. 3,600]- 
of the income having been exempt from 
tax, while an unmarried person with a 
like income and who was entitled to tax 
exemption on the first Rs. 1,000 of his in¬ 
come, was paying Rs. 120 by way of income 
tax. But the manner in which the addi¬ 
tional surcharge has been devised, the tax 
payer with the family burden will be re¬ 
quired to pay surcharge on the whole of his 
income net of taxation, that is, on Rs. 4,958. 
In the result he will be paying Rs. 200 by 


way of surcharge while the unmarried 
person pays Rs. 195, as his residual income 
net of taxation shall be Rs.* 4,876. The prin¬ 
cipal objection to this is not merely that 
the former would be paying a little more 
than the latter on this account, but that 
the justification of the basic tax structure 
in allowing him a higher exemption, is 
thus completely nullified. Besides, because 
the additional surcharge is imposed-on 
residual income, its marginal incidence on 
incomes of Rs. 5,000 jmd below would bo 
extremely high. For example an unmar¬ 
ried individual earning Rs. 3,1000 would 
be paying a gross Rs. 166 by way of tax 
and surcharge while another within just 
the exemption limit of Rs. 3.000 would be 
paying no tax at all and pay only Rs. 90 
as compulsory savings deposit. It is, in¬ 
deed, a highly regressive impost, this addi¬ 
tional surcharge on residual incomes. JjW 
a person earning Rs. 5,000 per annum, the 
additional surcharge works out at approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent of the income while a 
person earning more than Rs. 1,00,000, the 
effect of the surcharge on the portion ex¬ 
ceeding this amount works out at only 1.3 
per cent. The following table would be in¬ 
teresting : 


Average. Rate of Additional Surcharge Payable at Selected Incomes 


Income 

Income from 

Earned 

income other 

Wholly unearned 


salaries 

than salaries 

income 


Amount 

Per cent 

Amount 

Per cent 

Amount 

Per cent 

5,000 

199 

4 

200 

4 

206 

4.1 

10,000 

451 

.4.5 

450 

4.5 

446 

4.5 

15,000 

710 

4.7 

708 

4.7 

698 

4.7 

20,000 

998 

5.0 

996 

5.0 

967 

4.8 

25.000 

1,256 

5.0 

1,248 

5.0 

1,201 

4.8 

40,000 

1,914 

4.8 

1,890 

4.7 

1,744 

4.4 

70.000 

2,843 

4.1 

2,775 

4.0 

2,370 

3.4 

100,000 

3,586 

3.6 

3,457 

3.5 

2.721 

2.7 

200,000 

5.430 

2.7 

5,119 

2.6 

3,981 

2.0 

The one 

effective argument in favour 

cent at the highest scales by even 

as little 


of the additional surcharges may be that the 
income plus super-tax levels on the higher 
slabs of incomes is already so high, that 
, there is no further scope of raising these 
rates without destroying basic economic 
incentives. For instance, the impact of a 
^reduction' of the marginal rate of 87 per 


as 6.5 per cent would have the effect of 
increasing net income, that is, income net 
of taxation, by as much as fifty per cent. 
It may be argued, therefore, that the effect 
of the additional surcharge on the higher 
income scales would be legitimately lower 
than'on the lower income groups. But the 
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effect! of the maner In which this additional upon essential consumer commodities, 
surcharge would be bound to operate would this sedtor of incomes has to normally 
be such as.to burden the lower income groups, and of which the burden on the hi*™** 
especially those in the njnge between income sectors is comparatively nominal^ 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 42,000 far more heavily If the basic income tax rates were revis* 
than they should have been. This would ed upwards in a straightforward manna* 
be more so for those who are on the mar- for incomes from the level of Rsl 10,00$. 
gin of two slabs, especially those who are and upwards and say, upto Rs. 50 , 000 * 
.just on the wrong side of the tax exemption where the total impact of the income-cunt* 

• limits. Supertax levies are not quite as propor- 

It would seem, in the circumstances, tionally heavy as in the higher scales of 
that instead of thp additional surcharge on incomes, say 3 'to 4 per cent at the lowest 
lesidual incomes net of taxation in the man- slab and a combined income-cum-supertax 
ner in which it has been proposed in the rate of 65 per cent on a slab of Rs. 10,000 
current Budget, a straight increase in the exceedding Rs. 50,000 would have taken 
income tax rate might have served the pur- care of the additional revenue without 
pose of revenue gathering without laying the going through the devious means of an 
. process open to the criticism which have been additional surcharge on residual incomes in 
sought to advanced above. If the choice was the manner in which it has been sought to 
between the aditional surcharge in the man- be imposed. 

4 ,per in which it has been imposed and a One of the reasons why the Union 
straight increase in income tax rates, even Finance Minister sought the expedient of 
the lowest incomes above the present 'the additional surcharge on residual incomes 
exemption limits would seem to qualify for rather than resorting to a straightforward, 
such an increase. The argument has long increase in the slab rates of the income 
been advanced that the rate of tax in the tax, may be that he wanted the whole of 
low income slabs has, indeed, been very the revenue derived ■'therefrom to accrue 
low. A married person with more than one to the Centre without any part of it to be 
child and with an income of Rs. 5,000 per required.to be ceded to the States as would 
annum, as already shown, pays income tax be normal under the present system of tax 
of Rs. 42 gross in 'the year. The increased division between the Centre and the States. ,, 
slab rale at the next, tier is also compara- But this could easily have been devised 
lively nominal. It may be argued that it by passing necessary legislation to provide 
would be quite legitimate to tax these levels that the increased revenue from the in- 
of income more heavily than they have so creased rates of the tax would wholly ac- 
far been. For incomes of Rs. 10,000 and crue to the Centre alone, 
above, we would agree, there was certainly On the- face of it, as we have endea- 
a scope for further rises in basic income tax voured to demonstrate in the foregoing, 
rates, especially having regard to the fact paragraphs, the process of income taxation 
'that at the Rs. 10,000 level and above of in- together with the new additional surchar- 
comes, there generally is some margin of ges proposed, does not evenly distribute 
savings, one way or another. In any case, the burdens of it as between the different, 
at this level some deterrant against consump- sectors of incomes. The middle income 
tion would be a legitimate, perhaps, even a groups have to bear by far the most over¬ 
needed expedient. But for incomes of below whelming proportion of the additional 
Rs. 10,000 and especially those around ’'he barren, vA.'L' highest income earners 
Rs. 5,000 level, such an argument would aot vre comparatively lightly let off. The 
seem to apply. Here the margin of savings argument that when the already existing 
is infintesimal, sometimes even wholly burdens of income-cum-supertax has be©* 
non-existent, especially having regard to taken into consideration, the scope for 
the heavy burden of indirect taxation, further levies on the higher in^me 
especially those relating to excise ihiposts , \rackets would seem to be nonexistefiv 
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without corresponding destruction of eco¬ 
nomic incentives to the sectors from which 
initiative for new investments flows, would 
not seem, in the present conditions of eco¬ 
nomic growth in the country to be very 
sound. For one thing, basic initiative for 
economic growth has already been largely 
appropriated by the State and the pi'ivate 
sector is left with very limited choice in 
matter-. Since the question of private ini¬ 
tiative in the process of economic growth 
has already been very substantially elimi¬ 
nated, the scope for economic incentives 
to private income-earners must also be said 
to have been correspondingly circumscrib¬ 
ed. In the circumstances, a more propor¬ 
tional distribution of the burdens of addi¬ 
tional taxation over all levels of incomes 
would seem to be bdlh fair and legitimate. 

What would seem to be all the more 
important to consider in this context is the 
present over-all taxation Structure in the 
country, in which indirect taxation, a great 
deal of it on essential consumber commo¬ 
dities, plays such an overwhelmingly 
crucial part. We have already endeavoured 
to demonstrate in an earlier contribution 
to these columns that the effective ratio 
of indirect to direct taxation levels now 
stand at approximately 60 per cent to 40 
per cent. When the States’ imposts have 
been taken into consideration, the propor¬ 
tion of indirect to direct taxation would be 
found to be even higher. And since it is a 
truism that the impact of indirect taxation, 
especially when they cover a very- wide 


range of essential consumer commodities as 
they do at present in this country, falls 
far more heavily on marginal, incomes, 
than on those with a visible margin of- 
consumer surplus, the justification for the 
kind of uneven distribution of the burdens 
of income taxaation would seem to be gven 
less cogent. For, a basic imperative of 
public taxation policies is that they must, 
not tend to unduly affect the average, 
living levels in the country. This basic 
imperative is recognized as valid even in 
more developed countries with a high 
standard of living. In a country where 
living levels are generally on the floor 
level of bare existence, the need to direct 
taxation policies in such a manner that 
this, what would ordinarily be computed 
as mere rock-bottom living level, must not 
be further depressed at any cost. One of 
the effects of indirect excise imposts on^ 
essential commodities of consumer con¬ 
sumption is an inevitable inflationary 
pressure on the price structure. This has 
already been of a mounting incidence even 
during the last few weeks since the 
Budget had been presented to Parliament. 
If there is no further scope for basic in¬ 
crease in taxation rates on slabs of incomes 
at the highest levels of the scale, there 
would seem to be even less so at the lowest 
levels of income above the exemption 
limits. This is a factor which appears to 
have been wholly disregarded in formu¬ 
lating the current Budget tax proposals, 
especially in the income tax sector. 







LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 

By Mrs. D. P. ROYCHOWDHURY 
X 


Marriages 'are believed to be made in 
heaven. It is beyond the means of human 
ingenuity to ascertain the truth of the 
doctrine. It can be affirmed however with¬ 
out conflict, that many a couple when they 
met for the first time, had not the slightest 
inkling that one day Destiny would unite 
them as man and wife. Whether the parents 
choose the mate or whether it is the indi¬ 
viduals’ own choice, it is always a leap in 
the dark. After years of companionship one 
, may find a gleam of light to guide one in 
the discovery of each other. This formula 
is more true perhaps when one of the party 
happens to be an artist. For as a rule artists 
are supposed to be different from non- 
artistic types of men. Having spent a good 
part of my life with Sri D. P. Roy 
Chowdhury, my artist husband, I suppose 
t am eligible to ratify this view. 

In dealing with Deviprosad one has to 
keep it in mind that he is a man of varie¬ 
gated character. His personality is entirely 
subservient to his moods. He does not be¬ 
lieve in restraining the natural outbursts of 
emotions. When he laughs the room re¬ 
sounds with its sound. If he is angry he 
gives full vent to his passion. What he 
feels he mxist express, he does not know 
how to mince matters. 

Throughout his life he has been a man 
of action. The artist has no sympathy for 
those who while away their time in idle 
pleasures though he was brought up in 
a home where the perpetual occupation of 
the inmates were either to play at cards or 
talk of the races. Raja Gopal Lai Roy, his 
uncle, did not fully enjoy going to the race 
unless he had a retinue to follow his 
lead. He used to bestir the hearts of the 
youngsters by bribing them with money, 
and therefore, was never in want of 


company. He tried the same trick on 
Deviprosad but was baffled in his attempt. 
The artist would accept that when offered but' 
was not to be found at the appointed hour. 
The son’s lack of enthusiasm was compen-; 
sated however by the father. All interested 
parties gathered at Chowringhec, the Raja's 
Calcutta residence, during the racing season 
to discuss the possible winners. This so 
disgusted Deviprosad that he had no hesita- 
tion in denouncing his uncle’s home as '& 
"den of gamblers.” 

As far ar; my knowledge goes none has 
been able to amass wealth by betting on 
horses. On the contrary, there are instances 
where people took this game so seriously 
that in the hope of winning they lost all 
they had. The sight of beautiful animals 
running to win the prize does excite 
my heart with pleasure but the know¬ 
ledge of the risk involved in it made me 
cautious. I was well aware that once 
Deviprosad’s interests was roused towards 
that direction our fate was sealed. I, there¬ 
fore, decided to forego a little pleasure 
rather than incite the artist to accompany 
me to the gambling field. 

Deviprosad had a strong dislike for card 
games of any kind. The baneful memory of 
his childhood environment was responsible 
for this attitude of his. It made the position 
of the wife somewhat complicated. She took 
keen interest in the game of contract bridge 
but had no desire to irritate the artist for 
the sake of her own pleasure. How was the 
problem to be solved then? Fortunately my 
husband was posted at a place which gave, 
thought to all these eventualities. To my 
great relief I soon discovered a club which 
was meant exclusively for ladies and whtfwe 
men were strictly prohibited." Tljis I felt to 
be an ideal place for me and enlisted my- 
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self as a member. My husband realized that 
I required some recreation after the end of 
my day’s work and was pleased that I could 
find a place where his presence was not 
required. He h'ad developed several hobbies 
with which he could keep himself occupied 
during my absence and when he was not 
otherwise engaged. 

This does not mean that sports did not 
interest Deviprosad. He was a champion 
foot-baller in his time and won many a 
medal for “Tajhat,” “Aryan,” "Telegraph 
Stores” and his own team known as “New 
Boys Club.” Billiards was anotther game of 
which he was very fond but since club 
life does not suit his temperament the 
opportunities for playing the game was not 
available in Madras. 

To be fair to his uncle, it must be 
admitted that his interest was not confined 
to cards and races alone. He encouraged 
all sorts of sports. Regular competitions 
were held during special occasions and prizes 
were alloled to the winners. During one 
such occasion, competitors had to run to the 
starting point. The winner of the first prize 
burnt his tongue to get the position and had 
to be under treatment for quite a few days. 
Deviprosad was in no hurry to win the 
prize at the cost of damaging his system. 
He was the first to arrive at the spot where 
tea was served, took his own time to enjoy 
the drink and was quite pleased with 
himself to find that in spite of the delay he 
had won the second place. 

Beside cards and races, there was one 
other object for which the artist had ' a 
great aversion. He strictly avoided all kinds 
of strong beverage. He carried this Anti¬ 
pathy to such an extent that people belong¬ 
ing to fashionable society made fun of him 
and branded him as backward and un¬ 
civilised ! At times he was so obstinate 
about this, that I had to find myself in quite 
bn embarassing position. Once we were 
invited to dinner by some European friends. 
It is their custom to partake of some spirits 
before dining. On this particular occasion we 
.were served with some sort of mild liquor— 
ft I remember correctly it was called 
“creme, de-menthe,” a sort of greenish 
Vine. I am not accustomed to the use of 


this sort of drinks but just do oblige the 
hostess I took a glass and sipped a little. 
But my husband declined to„do even that 
much inspite of repeated offers from the’ 
other side. I could see that our hosts were 
feeling awkward to drink when the guest 
of honour was not joining them. To 
save the situation I told my husband in my 
own language to take , a glass and 
follow my example. That would not 
affect him in the least while it would 
please our friends. The artist did not 
relish the idea, took a glass with a wry 
face and finished the contents in one gulp. 
The effect of it was tremendous. He forgot 
all about the presence of others, rubbed 
his chest with his hand and made much ado 
about nothing saying that he felt a burn¬ 
ing sensation within. I knew there was 
nothing to worry and felt amused in spite 
of my embarassment. He took his vengeance 
later by putting the blame of initiating hirfl' 
to drinking liquor on my shoulders. 

In February 1937 our son became 
seriously ill. Eleventh of February was his 
birthday for which were arranged a 
children’s party. On that day we came to 
know that he was suffering from a serious 
type of typhoid. In my anxiety I entirely 
neglected myself. This affected my health 
badly. We went to Calcutta while my son 
was convalescing and was advised by the 
physicians not to return to Madras for a 
considerable period of time. About the end 
of June a cherub of a girl came into my 
life for A few hours and then got lost in 
eternity. 

As soon as the doctors permitted I 
decided to return to my home in Madras. 
My husband came to Calcutta to accompany 
us during the journey. As was his custom, 
he brought us to the station much ahead 
of the time, even before the train was in. 
He took us to the refreshment room and 
ordered for some soft drinks. For an un¬ 
accountable reason, I found him very moody 
and irritable. A little while after we 
boarded the train, he asked me casually 
whether I had ever tasted *gin. I was sur¬ 
prised at the question and answered 
in the negative. It is just like “Sherbat” 
(Sweet drink) find very refreshing, said he, 
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why not try a little ? I was innocent about 
hjs motive and gave my assent to please 
him. As soon as the “gin” was consumed, 
he ordered for !a peg of brandy. The ice was 
broken*. It was not necessary therefore to 
tempt me any further or to enquire whether 
I felt refreshed or not. This enlightened me 
about the cause of his irritation. Since I 
did not like to touch the wrong chord and 
ignite fire, I kept silent. But I brooded in 
iny mind whether he could not have been 
a successful diplomat if he had not chosen 
to be an artist. 

A few days after my return from 
Calcutta my husband sent us to Connoor to 
recoup our health. This was another trick 
of the artist to get rid of us and have his 
own way. I like a fool fell into the trap. 

This was the time when Hotel Conne¬ 
mara was flourishing in its business, dance, 
drinks, cabaret all in plenty. The dancing 
•hail used to bb packed in the evenings. 
The company consisted of mixed audiences 
of Europeans and anglicised Indians. No 
Indians ever thought of entering the place 
in their national coslumes. The manage¬ 
ment therefore took it for granted that none 
ever would. But there was no written rule 
against such unforeseen events. 

Deviprosad never aspired to be too 
smart. I do not say that it was beyond the 
range of his ability for I had seen him dress 
meticulously when occasion demanded it. 
But this he did most unwillingly. He pre¬ 
ferred the loose Indian garments so suitable 
for our hot climate and deliberately avoided 
the tight-fitting clothes as far as particable. 
Perhaps, he was one of the few Indians, who 
dared to go to the Government House 
parties in their national dress long before 
India regained her independence. It is too 
much to expect such a man to deck him¬ 
self in foreign costumes for the sake of 
entering a hotel. So long as he remained 
outside the dancing hall nothing happened. 
Inspired by some friends one day he took 
into his head to watch the cabaret. But as 
he was about to enter the hall, he was 
intercepted b$r the person who was in¬ 
charge of the entrance. The reason was that 
he was not in his proper dress. This to 
Deviprosad was not only a personal insult 


but an insult to a* nation. He became 
furious, stood expanding his broad cheat;-, 
and declared in a defiant tone “I am going 
in, let who dares, stop me.” The rumour of|i 
the hubbab soon spread all over the plac&jj 
Mr. Banerji (the manager) came runnings; 
to the spot and tried to pacify the artist by 
explaining the matter. But the latter was ? £ 
adamant in his determination. Poor Mr... 
Banerji was in a terrific plight. He did nojfc| 
know what to do when to his great relief ' 1 
he received orders from the authorities tq 
allow the artist in, dressed as he was. Since ^ 
then he became such a regular and lucrative’ 
customer of the hotel that any decent 
dress was good enough to allow him to. 
roam all over the place. 

A particular gentleman, who was also 
a regular visitor to the cabaret hall, used 
to occupy, a certain table which gave a 
better view of the whole show. One day 
Deviprosad wanted that particular table to’ 
be reserved for him. He was requested to 
choose some other table since that was 
usually occupied by someone else. But 
once Deviprosad’s decision was made he 
did not like to be thwarted in his wish. He 
s/aid in a tone that demanded compliance, 
‘•Reserve.all the tables in that line for me, 
will you ?” The management of the hotel 
were not prepared to incur monetory loss 
for any one, however regular he might have 
been, and acceded to the wish of our artist 
without any further protest. I was aware 
of the scuffle at the start and was therefore 
surprised to find how eager all were to 
serve the man whose dress was once con¬ 
sidered unsuitable for the place when. I 
paid occasional visits to the dancing hall. 
He used to sit with all his habitual acces¬ 
sories such as ‘pan,’ betel-nut and some , 
such other things and felt as at home as if 
he was in his own residence. 

Mr. Banerji the Manager, who, in course 
of time, became the friend of the artist, 
calmly bore the brunt of all his idiosy- 
ncracies. At one time when the artist went 
to visit him dressed in his khaki outfit, &£ 
waiter who Was perhaps a new man, took 
him to be a “sadhubaba.” Mr. BSherji, wjjio 
came in all haste to meet the’ holy man, 
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fell into a fit of laughter when he envisaged 
the great saint. 

When Deviprosad did not feel like 
going to Connemara, our drawing room 
upstairs became the rendezvous of his 
.friends. Often it so happened that at about 
12 a.in. he would suddenly decide to enter¬ 
tain his guests to dinner without giving 
any previous notice to his cook. The poor 
man must have been at his wits’ end when 
he received the order. All this occured 
while I was away at Connoor. The proceed¬ 
ings were related to me later with lot of 
gusto by our friend Sri R. N. Chowdhuric 
who was an unfailing member of these 
parties, that they always found a sumptu¬ 
ous meal waiting for them at the table even 
at that late hour. How the fellow managed 
to feed so many with such short notice, 
is beyond my power to comprehend. Per¬ 
haps he had been able to discover an 
Aladin’s Lamp. 

In Madras my husband missed the 
Puja Festival of Bengal to the fun of which 
he was used from his childhood. Conse¬ 
quently when at the approach of a “Holi” 
festival in which display of colour forms a 
very important part, he came and told me 
he wished to celebrate it in our place, I 
gave my whole-hearted consent. The list 
of-expenditure that he put forward, which 
included a ‘ dhoti” and a “chaddr” (upper 
garment) for each guest and a few bags of 
“abir” (coloured power) seemed rather 
exhorbitant to me. I expressed what .1* felt. 
At that the artist looked somewhat dejected 
and said in that case the idea should be 
given up. But I did not like to disappoint 
him, specially when I knew that this was 
not going to be a recurring expense and 
asked him to proceed with the arrange¬ 
ments which the artist did in right earnest. 

A few Jady friends were asked for my 
benefit who stayed in the house with me. 
We were detached from menfolk and cele¬ 
brated the function in our own way. 
Special arrangements were made for the 
keen guests in a corner of the spacious 
compound and away from the bungalow 
fjom where the din of their amusement 
was carried to us by the wind. 


At about 8 P.M. when I went to see 
my friends off, the real cause of such a 
huge expense was revealed ta irie for the 
first time. Glittering liquors of different 
varieties were being lavishly served to all 
who desired to drink. As a result of this 
the account went far beyond the estimation. 
Two Bengali boys, Sachin Mukher'jee and 
Kalikinkar Ghose Dastidar, were then 
studying in the School of Arts, The former 
is no more. The latter (Kalikinkar) is one of 
the few loyal pupils that Deviprosad ever 
had. He still loves and’ respects his Guru 
and is ever willing to serve him if he can. 
At this point, these two boys came runn¬ 
ing to me for more money. Still being a 
novice in the art of managing an artist’s 
house I bluntly refused to pay a pie more. 
An after thought, however, made me realize 
my folly. I remembered I was dealing with 
a man who could stand no .resistance when 
once his mind was made up. Besides, he 
was one of those old type of Indians to 
whom guests were almost as sacred as 
gods. I knew that if 1 stood in the way 
there were others who would do all they 
could to please him and the necessary 
amount would surely come, may be from 
undesirable sources. I, therefore, literally 
threw away all the money that I had in my 
possession. The festival which started with 
such joy ended in a fiasco and the question 
of repeating it never occured to us again. 

It is evident form these incidents that 
by now Deviprosad had acquired a taste for 
the drink that he once avoided with such 
punctiliousness. He discovered that it 
stimulated the mind in the hours of depre¬ 
ssion and made free use of it when he felt 
the need. I could not be pleased with this 
new addition to the artist’s life. I knew 
my husband disdained to become a slave 
of any habit. This I used as my trump card. 
I reminded him of the power of alcohol 
and told him that unless he was careful 
he would certainly be a slave to an 
incurable and baneful habit. To prove the 
fallacy of my /argument ’ and his own 
strength of mind he did not touch the drink 
for quite a few months. How and when 
the practice was resumed, I do not remem- 
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her, perhaps, as it happens in most cases it 
was taken as a soothing balm to drown 
some sorrow or because he could not refuse 
•the request of friends. 

In spite of all Deviprosa'd’s arrogance, 
he is at heart a law-abiding man and 
strictly abstained from touching spirits 
when prohibition was introduced. People 


who knew him during the pre-prohibition 
period found it difficult to believe that 
this could be true. But alas, all his resolui* 
tions to be a “sadhu” in toto had to be post* 
poned due to the decision of his medical? 
advisers. According to 'their theory sudden, 
resort to an abstemious habit is injurious' 
to health. 


VICTOR HUGO 

The Man and his ideas 

(Contributed) 


The author of Les Miserables is a name to 
conjure with in the annals of French 
letters. Acclaimed as the doyen of French 
poets and recognized by the radical intel¬ 
ligentsia as their patron and benefactor. 
Hugo has left indelible foot-prints on the 
quick sands of French politics in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Starting as an ardent de¬ 
votee at the altar of classical poetry and 
Bourbon grandeur, the vicissitudes of his 
romantic evolution towards making lite¬ 
rature an instrument for social progress 
and unfolding dormant historical forces, led 
him inevitably into the republican parlour; 
what with his profound love of human per¬ 
sonality land transparent idealism, Victor 
Hugo was a veritable stormy petrel of 
French literature and politics, symbolising 
in himself the weaknesses, foibles and fail¬ 
ures, as well as the dare-devilry of the re¬ 
volutionary masses of France. Essentially 
an artist who was drawn into the whirl¬ 
pool of radical public life in the heyday of 
his literary fame, he portrays in his mag¬ 
num opus Les Miserables the many facets 
of contemporary crisis-ridden European 
society as well as his philosophy of life 
which led him instinctively to appreciate, if 
not live up to, the ideology of the death- 
defying insurrectionists at the barricades 
during the revolution of 1848, the Napoleo¬ 
nic Coup of 1851 and the Paris Commune 
in 1871. 

Hugo’s early catholic conservatism was 


partly strengthened under the influence of 
his opinionated mother, whose royalist sym¬ 
pathies were so strong that she took great 
risks in saving from the guillotine many a 
victim of tepublican fury. While still in 
his teens he won more than one laurel in 
the poetical contests hold by the French 
Academy of letters iand was recognized by 
Chateaubriand, the dean of French letters, 
as the enfant sublime. For a time poverty 
dogged his footsteps and he had to load a 
sort of grub street existence, while his in¬ 
satiable thirst for knowledge and fame, 
goaded him on to devote oven his hungry - 
hours to the muse of poetry. The death of 
Louis XVIII in 1824 and the accession of. 
Charles X did not diminish the intensity 
of the reaction that rode roughshod over 
the liberties of the people. The regime 
that awarded Hugo the cross of Legion of 
Honour and patted him with a pension, to 
boot, did not appear to his royalist heart in 
its true colours. But the death of Byron in 
the Greek war of Independence, drew a 
feeling tribute from Hugo who said that 
Byron’s death was a domestic calamity to 
the French intellectuals. The first glim¬ 
merings of his genuine humanitarianism 
were seen during the agitation for the abo¬ 
lition of death penalty in which La Fayette, 
hero of many a freedom’s battle in tw» 
continents, was playing a leading role in 
the evening of his noble career.-The Cold¬ 
blooded nonchallance of the pifblic exedi- 
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tioner getting ready with the gaping guil¬ 
lotine struck him and stirred his innate 
love of human personality to the inmost 
depths of his being. The efflux of time 
nurtured this noble characteristic of the 
poet and raised it to lofty heights of altruis¬ 
tic emotion. 

Hugo, the creative iartist par excellence, 
looked back to the dark days of mediaeval 
civilization in the Hunch-Back of Notre- 
Dame, and out of the ruins of Catholic archi¬ 
tecture, he could discern and evoke the 
grandeur of the mediaeval monument. He 
enlivened the church of Notrc-Dame info 
a bible in stone, and brought about ia revo¬ 
lution in architectural tastes, a disinterest¬ 
ed love of sculptural beauty, relegating the 
religious aspects to their time-worn insig¬ 
nificance. Catholic readers wore shocked 
by this story of ia priest’s sensual infatua¬ 
tion for a gipsy girl. His words ‘Vulture 
fatality, is it you that holds the human race 
in thrall?’ rang ou't in tune with the anti- 
clericalism of the young radicals. 

The end of the reactionery regime and 
the exile of the King, following the liberal 
revolution of 1830, won the approval of 
Hugo, notwithstanding his lingering love 
of monarchy and fear of republican ex¬ 
tremism. His poetic idealism reinforced by 
the compulsion of historical forces in ac¬ 
tion, was drawn towards conscientious duty 
to help the humble and oppressed underdog 
who preferred death at the barricade to 
disgraceful surrender to tyranny. Hut his 
intimacy with the Duke of Orleans and the 
lavish compliments showered on him by 
Louis Phillipe revived for a time his devo¬ 
tion to the royal house. Elected to the 
French Academy of Letters, ia rare honour 
reserved only to veterans and named Peers 
of France, Hugo once again relapsed into 
docile admiration of monarchical dogmas, 
dashing to the ground the hopes entertained 
by his republican friends who now looked 
upon him as a renegade of undependable 
radicalism. The Fourrierists, a French 
school of Utopian socialists, cultivated his 
friendship, as they themselves did not rule 
out the possibility of the metamorphosis of 
the monarchical regime in order to realise 
their 4?eams of ameliorating the lot of the 


working class. Hugo’s faith in the rehabi¬ 
litation of the fallen women through love 
and his aspirations of Universal peace, 
found an echq in the hearts of the Fourrie¬ 
rists. It was at this period that he began 
to compose his famous novel Jean Trajean 
or Les Miseres which took the reading pub¬ 
lic by storm the world over, under the 
later title Les Miserables. * Embodied in 
this noble work of art is a whole philoso¬ 
phy of life, the politico-economic idealogy 
of the poet-politician, end a mirror of the 
complexities and contradictions of French 
industrial society, as well as the liberal 
solutions advocated by Hugo. 

France was in the throes of an indus¬ 
trial revolution on the eve of 1848, the 
year of liberal democratic upheavals in 
Europe. The birth pangs of Capitalist 
society caught up in the coils of its con¬ 
genital crises, produced a political up-., 
heaval that brought the working masses 
onto the agenda of history, as never before. 
Over-production iand inadequate markets, 
unemployment and under consumtpion, 
poverty and pauperism, following close on 
the heels of poor harvests and skyrocketing 
food prices aggravated the economic situa¬ 
tion, resulting in large-sdale beggary and 
larceny, food riots and peasant uprisings 
with their inevitable radicalisation of pro- 
lelai'ian consciousness, culminating in the 
French revolution of 1848. The streets of 
French cities filled with angry workmen 
and soldiers shouting slogans like “Long 
live the people” and “Down with Grizot”. 
Barricades were erected across the roads 
and the troops held aloft their bayonets 
thirsting for people’s blood. Hugo freely 
mingled with the indignant crowd as a 
messenger of pdace. Asked about the out¬ 
come of the uprising he declared, ‘The riot 
will be quelled; but the revolution will be 
triumphant’. Louis Philippe abdicated and 
a regency was announced. On being told 
by Hugo .about the regency, the radical 
masses shouted back: “No Regency. Down 
with the Bourbons”. He waxed eloquent on 
the compatibility of constitutional monar¬ 
chy with liberty and said “Look at Queen 
Victoria in England” but the furious crowd 
roared: “We are Frenchmen. No Regency 1 ’. 



victor mjao 3t& 


The piet of peace was eclipsed by Lamar¬ 
tine the more radical poet of reform and 
jevolution,.‘wno had let fall on the guillo- 
!ine a aay of his silver moonlight’. Lamar¬ 
tine cast his die in flavour of a republic and 
won the day. 

Under the new constitution, Victor 
Hugo was elected to the National Assem¬ 
bly. The provisional government headed by 
Lamartine went iahead with a dazzling pro¬ 
gramme of reform, consisting of guarantee 
of work to the able bodied persons, the 
establishment of national workshops, the 
abolition of dolath penalty for political 
offences and the proclamation of the re¬ 
public. The new republic announced the 
end of slavery, the infamous imprisonment 
• for debt, abolished the pillory and revoked 
the tax on slalt and recognized the principle 
of universal suffrage. The national work- 
, shops which were just a feeble palliative, a 
form of unemployment relief, were de¬ 
nounced by the moderates as dangerous 
organizations likely to be misused by the 
extremists for revolutionary ends. A bill 
aiming at the ultimate dissolution of the 
workshops was introduced in the assembly. 
Victor .Hugo completely misunderstood the 
role of the workshops and apprehending 
the growtli of the Parisian paupers, and 
mistaking the measure as a premium on 
idleness, sided with the conservatives in 
supporting the bill. In his ill-thought out 
maiden speech he siaid: 

“The national workshops are a fatal 
expedient .... we have already experi¬ 
enced idleness bred of opulance; you have 
created idleness bred of poverty, which is a 
hundred times more dangerous both for it¬ 
self and others. The monarchy had its idlers ; 
the republic will have its loafers”. 

Hugo, the advocate of benevolent capi¬ 
talism, despite his deep sympathy for the 
poignant poverty of the Parisian masses, 
failed the working classes in the hour of its 
need. The surging crowds filled the Palace 
Royale shouting "Down with Lamartine,” 
-—a melancholy, anti-climax in the insurrec¬ 
tion of June, 23. Victor Hugo held the 
opinion that the rebellion of the populace 
against the people ‘the ignorant recourse to 
violence at the expense of the very prin¬ 


ciples of people’s existence mtist be repress¬ 
ed.’ He walked undaunted to exhort the; 
fighting workers at the barricades, there tpt 
read the decrees. He asked the workers to 
surrender in the name of peiace and order. 
He called Thiers ‘a small man trying with' 
his small hand to stop the roaring moutlv 
of revolution’; nor did he love the brutal 
general Ciavaignac who was breathing fire 
and slaughter. The workers set fire to 
Hugo’s house, Cavaignac won the day. The 
\icloiy of the liberal bourgeoise stunk in 
the nostrils of Paris, coming as it did wading 
through a hideous bloodbath; thousands 
were deported to penal colonies without 
trial. Tlie sabre-rattler Caviaignac sup¬ 
pressed eleven newspapers; and Hugo 
founded a journal L’Evenement to voice 
the views of his co-thinkers. Unlike many 
others in the party of Order, Hugo was 
opposed tooth and nail to the vindictive 
treatment of the workers. 

The second Republic proclaimed a new 
constitution. The country was preparing for 
the presidential election. Louis Napoleon, 
the fugitive prince, with the magic name of 
the famous conqueror appeared on the 
scene as a candidate. Hugo who wias now 
in political doldrums, was dazzled into re¬ 
cognizing the adventurous prince as a 
candidate worthy of his support. The prince 
had a chequered career, and during his so¬ 
journ in prison, composed a brochure en¬ 
titled “Thoughts on the extinction of paup¬ 
erism” which seemed to overflow with the 
milk of human kindness, and solicitude for 
the welfare of the down -trodden masses. A 
beneficent president might spread plenty 
and prosperity over the land, even where 
political parties pre-occupied with hair¬ 
splitting polemics, failed to deliver the 
goods. Hugo thought in these terms, and 
whiat is more, the legends of the Napoleonic 
era, and even the name itself, had a hypno¬ 
tic effect on the poet, who recollected in 
tranquillity the greatness of France revived 
by a great hero. 

Louis Nhpoleon was elected President 
of the Second Republic. Hugo was elected to 
the National Assembly from a P$fis cons¬ 
tituency. Within six months his hero was 
found to have feet of clay; the p,o,et. was 
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disillusioned and <a rupture was in the off¬ 
ing'. The President sent an expedition to 
help the Pope against the Roman Republic 
set up by Mazzini. This was a sop to the 
catholic majority {and a foretaste of Napo¬ 
leonic jingoism. The French democrats 
protested and were met by military force 
and severe reprisals. Ledru-Rollin, a leader 
of the Left was forced to flee the country. 
The press w/as muzzled. Hugo made a fine 
speech supporting the bill introduced by a 
catholic philanthropist providing for a 
commission to study housing conditions 
and to make plans for public relief. The 
Keynote of Hugo’s speech which jarred on 
the ears of the conservatives wias that 
poverty could be abolished. “T am not one 
of those who believe that suffering can bo 
suppressed in this world; suffering is a di¬ 
vine law, but I am one of those who think 
and affirm that poverty can be destroyed.” 
Thus he bade good-bye to the dogma of 
catholic fatality. Hugo's progressive evolu¬ 
tion was still more outspoken in the elo¬ 
quent speech he delivered as the President 
of the World Peace Congress which met in 
Paris. He prophesied that a day will come 
when there will be no other battlefields 
than markets open to commerce-and minds 
receptive to ideas, that one day cannons 
will be exhibited in museums just as instru¬ 
ments of torture are today ! On January 
15, 1850, he delivered an impassioned two 
hour speech in the Assembly declaring that 
the future of Frhncc should not be entrusted 
to the clerical party, and when he finished 
his peroration, all the members of the Left., 
nearly two hundred in number, marched in 
respectful saluation before him. Hugo’s 
political evolution towards militant re¬ 
publicanism was now complete. Now that 
the President’s electoral reform, with a 
view 1o eliminating the radical intelligent¬ 
sia by means of bureaucratic legerdemain, 
was not acceptable to the Assembly, hav¬ 
ing failed to secure the stipulated three- 
fourths vote, Louis Napoleon prepared for 
the inevitable coup d’ etat to prolong his 
1 ■hated regime indefinitely. On July 17, 1851 
Victor Hugo made his most famous oration 
t in whicK.he exclaimed ; “What because 
there was once a man who won the battle 


of Marengo, and therefore mounded a 
throne, you too want to reign, you want to 
take into your little hands, the. Sceptre of 
Titans, the f sword of giants, what, ■ for 
what! After Augustus Agustulus ! What, 
because we have had a Napoleon the Great, 
must we have Napoleon the Little.” The 
coup dc’etait was an accomplished fact. 
Resistance was suppressed with an irgn 
hand. Victor Hugo fled the country and 
lived in exile for nineteen years, until the 
fall of the second empire. The spectacle of 
barricades, corpses strewn all over, the 
wounded crying out in agony, and the 
bloody scenes in the streets of Paris, show¬ 
ed Napoleon as a usurper in the eyes of the 
friends of the Republic. He could now see 
how a combination of economic interests 
and ecclesiastical reaction could defeat the 
forces of progress and destroy political 
democracy. The parties of the Right were 
inevitably reactionary and the conception 
tion of a beneficent ruler imbued with 
good intentions, was proved to be a 
delusion. The chimera of liberal demo¬ 
cracy without the invigorating spice of 
economic equality was crystal clear to the 
discerning observer, Hugo had now ample 
time as an exile to reflect on some of these 
fundamental truths. 

The abdication of Napoleon, and the 
fall of the second empire gave place to the 
third republic. Hugo brdathed a sigh of 
relief and returned to France. On setting 
foot on the French soil, with tears in his 
eyes, he called out to the French troops pas¬ 
sing by “Vive la France” “Vive armee 
Francaise.” The provisional government 1 
was confronted with workers imbued with 
a new revolutionary philosophy. Flourms, 
Blanqui and Ledru-Rollin planned a coup 
d’ grace against the bourgeois regime and 
established the new Republic, called the 
Paris Commune. Steeped in half a century of 
socialist egalitarianism, the communards 
set about the task of establishing a worker’s 
state. The commune had seized power, 
riding on the crest of \a proletarian upris¬ 
ing in Paris and had to fight with its back 
to the wall against Versailles and Prussia. 
Hugp frankly could not understand why , 
Frenchmen should fight fellow Frenchmen. 





The ideology of class struggle was alien to 
!iis conception of social evolution. Once 
ugain he donned the robes of the peace¬ 
ful ker and called upon French workers and 
oa'triots to honour their legacy* and defend 
their civilization, abandoning the fratrici¬ 
dal civil war. Choked with patriotic emo¬ 
tion, lie composed the following lines : 

. <f O you furious fighters! to what end 

are you drawn ? 

You are just like a fire devouring a 

corn -field 

Your victims are honour, and reason 

and hope 

France here, and France there, on the 

slippery slope 

Hold your hands, for success can breed 

nothing but death 

Between Frenchmen and Frenchmen 
. the cannon’s hot breath 

Spits forth, fratricidal, its stench its 

flame. 

But slaugher before it, behind shame.” 

The commune was supressed, with 
blood and iron. Many thousands were 
massacred, deported to penal colonies and 
detained without trial. Robespierrebn terror 
. paled into insignificance before the republi¬ 
can fury that unleashed the hounds of 
slaughter on the vaquished workers of 
I’bris. It redounds to the immortal credit 
. of Hugo that he proclaimed his right to 
offer asylum to the fugitives, who fled into 
Belgium where he lived in self-imposed 
exile during the civil war. No sooner he 
‘made this proclamation than the Belgian 
Government decreed: “One Victor Hugo, 
man of letters, sixty-nine years of age, to 
leave this kingdom without delay, never to 
return.” He moved into Luxemburg for¬ 
giving the Belgian Government, and thank¬ 
ing the people for their hospitality. Even 
after the returned to France he maintained 
steadfastly that the vanquished leaders of 
the people deserved an honourable treat¬ 
ment. Many a , prominent leader of the 
left owed his life to the timely intervention 
of Hugo. While the Rightist clerical press 
denouned him with bell, book and candle, 
Hugo remained the darling of the masses, 


the great humanitarian and ardent lover o 
the human personality. 

On May 22, 188$ Victor Hugo breathe* 
his last, two million Frenchmen followed 
the hehrse to its last resting place withte 
the walls of the Pantheon, while twelve 
young French poets formed a guard oi 
honour. It was perhaps the first occasion 
in the history of mankind when a whole 
nation wlas rendering this honour to a poet 
hitherto reserved for sovereigns and con; 
querors. His last will contained these 
words : 

“1 give forty thousand francs to the poor 
I wish to be taken to the ecmetary in a 

pauper’s hetarse 
Since all existing religions have failed in 
their duty to humanity and to God, 
No priest shall have a part in my funeral. 

II 

The bulk oi the greal novel Les Miscr- 
ables was written in exile. Thirty years oi 
hectic experiences—a period of gestation,! 
as it were—are packed into this noble work; 
of which he said “Dante created a hell out 
of poetry, I have tried to create one out of 
reality.” Though not exclusively realistic 
the book is great, because of the admirable 
portrayal of nineteenth century French 
society and the deep human sympathy it 
evokes in the breast of every thinking 
being. The description of some of the his¬ 
torical episodes add lustre to the story. 
Bishop My riel and Jean Valjean symbolise 
some of the,deepest convictions of Victor 
Hugo. The self-sacrilicmg, charitable good 
Christian is held up as an ideal, while the 
ultimate redemption of the galley slave 
through love is not a far-fetched possibility. 
The dialogue between the bishop and the 
revolutionary is a revealing, commentary on 
the Hugo of 1862 compared to his apotheo¬ 
sis of Bonaparate in the twenties of his 
career. 

Jean Valjean, though not a habitual 
criminal, steals a loaf of bread to feed the 
hungary children, and is sent to the galleys; 
by a monstrous criminal code ;* he t becomes 
bitter and indignant at the law/ess law* 
that hound him out of society. He is. no 
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doubt impressed by' the bisop’s goodness, 
but is not converted ; he steals a piece of 
money from an urchin Gervaius but now he 
repents and weeps, remembering the words 
of the bishop: 

“It is your soul I am redeeming. I with¬ 
draw it from black thoughts and from the 
spirit of perdition and I give it to God.” 
Now he becomes Hugo’s ideal of goodness 
and sacrifice. The epic grandeur of his 
character is revealed to us in the role of 
Father Madeleine, the benevolent philan¬ 
thropist, and in the disclosure of his 
indentity to save Chanpmathien on his 
condemnation to the galleys. From now on 
his life is one long saga of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Cosette, the daughter of the 
dead destitute Funtine. The discovery that 
Cosette and Marius are in love leads him 
to barricades where, identifying himself 
with the workers and intellectuals, he fights 
for the cause of democracy, and brhves the 
hazards of the labyrinthine under-ground 
tunnels of Paris, with the wounded Marius 
on his shoulders, Javert dogging his heels, 
thus living uplo his motto of self-sacrifice 
for the sake of the dear one he loves. 

In the character of Marius, Hugo des¬ 
cribes more or less his own intellectual 
.evolution from Bonapartism to republi¬ 
canism. When he says that destitution 
engenders greatness of soul and mind, he 
remembers his own youthful privations. 


Eponine, a helpless victim of heredity and 
unhappy environment, turns out to be a 
flower growing on a dunghill, and her self- 
sacrificing love for MariuS provides 
moments of 'tragic beauty. Who cafi forego 
the pleasure of wading through the flood 
of digressions, like the description of the 
battle of Waterloo, the convent a’nd its 
environment, the insurrectoin of 1832 and 
the sewers of Paris ? Enjolras’ role in the 
insurrection is the symbol of militancy and 
political idealism. Mabeuf, who dies at the 
barricades flag in hand; is a gentle schollar 
who is driven by poverty to dispose of the 
last book in his library. 

Excepting for the fact that bishop Myriel 
is an officer of the church, he is an ideal 
bishop; the man who kneels before the 
conventional of 1793 is the object of Hugo’s 
admiration. Hugo speaks of convents as 
homes of error but of innocence, of torture 
but of martydom. No wbnder ho was for 
religion against religion. The portrait of 
Marius mirrors his early enthusiansm for 
Napoleon and later evolution to democracy 
Marius fights at the barricades, unlike 
Hugo who braved risks but did not want to 
take sides—a typical characteristic of the 
poet’s political outlook. He could see, how¬ 
ever, Vaguely the malaise of economic anra- 
chism in capitalist production and distribu¬ 
tion. And hence his appeal: “Solve both 
problems, encourage the rich and protect 
the poor, abolish poverty.” 



Aii Appreciation 

( Contributed ) 


Amongst tl\e handful of men and women who 
have ra^ed the stature of India in international 
diplomacy in the post-independence era, the name 
of Binay Kanjan Sen ranks high. For ten years 
lie represented India in various capacities abroad. 
\s Ambassador to the United States, Italy. Yugo¬ 
slavia and Japan, he projected an image of India 
that was awakening, after centuries of stagna¬ 
tion. to her potential role in the conduct of inter¬ 
national affairs in a world charged with fear, 
tension anti insecurity. As India’s representative 
in the United Nations General Assembly, Seni¬ 
lity Council and Economic and Social Council. 
Sen made India's voice heard with respect. It 
wa- a voice of humility and courage lit by moral 
feivour. 

In November. 195b. B. R. Sen was elected 
Direelor-General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of tile United Nations, and was thus 
"the first Asian to head a United Nations organi¬ 
zation. He knew how difficult and arduous the 
task was. At the time Sen took over. P'AO badly 
needed a new sense of direction and a new vision 
of its role in a world that was being shaken to 
its roots by the impart of revolutionary social 
■ hanges. Half of the world's population was un¬ 
derfed and mal nourished, and population was in¬ 
creasing at an unprecedented rate. Sen realized 
that something more had to he done other than 
rc-orgauizing the Secretariat and increasing the 
budget. He pondered. After a year and a half, in 
the summer ol 1958. he first mooted the idea of 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign at the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council then holding session in 
Geneva. 

It would be incorrect to say that the idea of 
the Campaign immediately caught fire. It did not. 
There were critics and doubters, both within 
FAO and outside. Was it a publicity stunt? How 
could FAO conduct a campaign which had to 
•leal with the public and not governments who are 
its members and its only source of support ? A 
period of heart-searching followed. It took another 
eighteen months of discussions and preparations 
before the FAO Conference adopted the Cam¬ 
paign in November, 1959. The United Nations 
family endorsed the Campaign and offered their 
co-operation. Today the FAO Campaign has be¬ 
come % world movement. 

■ • 



Sri Benny Ranjan Sen 


Among I be many germinal ideas of the Cam¬ 
paign that took root in Sen’s mind, there are two 
which stand out. The first is a sense of mission 
which the shame and folly of the Bengal famine 
of 1913. inspired in him. He was connected then 
with the administration of relief and food dift- ; 
ti ibution. The second is the danger posed by the 
widening gap between the rich and poor nations. 
“One Cold War is enough: let us not have a class 
war as well", Sen would say. 

Sen lias lifted FAO from near anonymity, 
and lias made the problem of hunger a world 
isMie. If he had done nothing else, he would have ( 
earned the gratitude of millions of underfed and 
underprivileged people in the world today. If the 
coming generations in Asia. Africa and Latin 
America feel the pangs of hunger and poverty a 
little less, it would he at least partly due to Sen’s 
idealism and missionary zeal. 

But idealism alone would not have been 
enough to achieve the miracle that has taken, 
place. It was possible because Sen is not only a 
thinker hut also a doer. His outstanding ad¬ 
ministrative ability was recognized early in his 
service in India, and he was given some of tfyo 4 
most challenging tasks which he performed with 
distinction. This early experience gavfe* him, in- 
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his maturer years, a supreme confidence in his 
ability to deal with the most intractable problems 
and baffling situations. 

There is another thing. Beneuth his aloof and 
taciturn exterior, Sen conceals a formidable inner 
strength and a storehouse of restless energy. His 
impatience with delay is well-known to his col¬ 
leagues and subordinates. It is curious that these 
same people are the most loyal and most devoted 
to him. The reason is simple: he does not spare 
himself when the need arises, and the example is 
too aompelling for others. 

In the true Indian tradition, Sen would be 
described as a Karmayogin —one who seeks 
happiness and fulfilment through action. When 


Sen is on the go, he reminds one of the gurgling 
and swirling waters of the Brahmaputra which 
nourished his childhood fancies and, dreams. His 
father was a Civil Surgeon in Assam, , and Sen 
spent several years in Dibrugarh before he went 
to Calcutta and Oxford. A man of wide culture 
and deep sensitivity, Sen finds relaxation in 
music and reading. 

At 64, Sen is greying a little and has a few 
lines on his forehead, but these have only added 
to the arresting dignity of his tall and handsome, 
frame. 

i 

Sen has made his countrymen proud of his 
achievements for in serving the world community 
he is also serving India. 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER MANIFESTO 

Rome, 14th March, 1963 


More than half the human race is either under¬ 
nourished or malnourished; yet about 150 
billion dollars were spent on armaments in 1962, 
while the sum spent on development was an in¬ 
significant proportion of it. When we consider 
that in the twentieth century, one child out of 
thi ec is born without any chance of living a nor¬ 
mal life, we are forced to conclude that our civili¬ 
zation ift mutilating its human resources and re¬ 
ducing its chances of progress. The situation is 
getting worse because the population is increas¬ 
ing rapidly and food production is not keeping 
pace with it. The means are, nevertheless, at 
hand to meet this challenge and if they are used 
properly, the hope of a world free from the mis¬ 
eries of hunger can now he realized. Is mankind 
alive to this danger and prepared to meet it? 

It is intolerable that the vast reservoir of 
knowledge and wealth which exists in the world 
is hardly being used for improving the lot of the 
many who are desperately in need of it. Of the 
several wants of man, food is primary. Hunger 
and mal nutrition can impede the progress of a 
nation in every other sphere. 

• ^ No development can be lasting which is not 
based on a mobilization of national resources. 
But external aid is indispensable initially to guide 
aifd supplement these efforts. The impediments 


to improvement are social and economic rather 
than scientific and the supply of know-how and 
capital and the provision of facilities for educa¬ 
tion are the best means of ensuring an evolution 
towards a better life. The problems arc complex, 
vast and urgent and can be solved only if national 
efforts are supported by international assistance 
and co-operation. In this connection, trade agree¬ 
ments should aim at preserving the dignity and 
independence of developing countries by enab¬ 
ling them to sell their products in the markets of 
the world. Co-operation by all economically ad¬ 
vanced nations, both capitalist and communist, in 
the conquest of hunger and poverty, the common 
enemy of all mankind, may indeed breed suffi¬ 
cient mutual trust and confidence to assist pro¬ 
gress towards that other of the fundamental free¬ 
doms, namely, freedom from the fear of war. 

The Freedom from Hunger Campaign seeks 
to stimulate national and international effort. It 
aims to inform the Governments and educate the 
people so as to make the best use of the total 
resources of all nations. 

We desire to state with all 'the emphasis at 
our command that freedom from hunger is man’s 
first and fundamental right. In order to achieve 
this, we, suggest urgent and adequate national and 
international effort in which the governments and 
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!he peoples are associated. More particularly, we Mr. S. L. Mansholt, 
desire to draw attention to the colossal waste of Vice-Chairman of the Commission, 
if sources in the piling up of more and new forms European Economic Community, 
ol armanjents and the immense assistance to the Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, 
Campaign against Hunger that even a partial p res ident of the U. N. General 1 
diversion of those funds could achieve. We feel M 
that international action for abolishing hunger TJ; r ' L ^, 1X ji 1 !^ er 
>.viU reduce'tension and improve human relation¬ 
ships by bringing out the best instead of the worst 


Netherlands 


m man. 
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THE DATE OF THE SUKRANITI 


Bv I.AbLANJI C.Ol’AL, M.A.. I).Phil I Allahabad >, I’h.,1)., F.R.A.S. (Lon<U * 
Issistant Professor in Ancient History. Culture and Areharnlo^y, University of Allahabad. 


Evr.j? since the puhlicalion of I he lext, scholars 
have disagreed on the dale of the composition of 
the Sukraniti. Oppeil 1 placed it very early in 
the period of the Smritis and the early epic litera¬ 
ture. V. S, As raw ala" and Syamlal Pandya'' 
regard it as a work of the Gupta period. But 
generally the text is utilized as a source for the 
early medieval period, mostly the eleventh or the 
twelfth century. 1 Uajndra Lal Milra' held that 
the work could not be older than the sixteenth 
century. Satiskrilists. following the lt'ad of Keith 1 ' 
and Kane, 7 dismiss the text as of quite a late date 
and hence not applicable to the Hindu period. 

Of late the opinion has been gaining ground 
among scholars that the lext was forged by a 
Pandit in the nineteenth icnluiy to please some 
Sahah enthusiastic about old texts. s The view 
originated with Professor V. Raghavan of 
Madras/’ Deriving our inspiration from him we 
discuss here some grounds for regarding the lext 
as a composition of the nineteenth century. 

The original objection of H. L. Mitra and 
P. C. Hay against the early dale proposed for the 
Spkranili wu.i that the text mentions guns and 
Cannons, ’lire rurlin date has sometimes been 
supported on the basis of references to fire-arms 
in early Sanskrit works n> There is no doubt that 
incendiary arrows wcie used in ancient India. 11 
But the fire weapons of earlier works we rtf not 
real fire-arms in the sense that they rlid not con¬ 
tain anvthing of the nature of gunpowder. 12 The 
account of the small nalika and the large nalika. 
their construetion and the method of their use, of 
the agni-eurna with suvarei salt (nitre) as one of 
its pritteipal ingredients, and of the halls made 
of iron. lead, or any other metal (IV. 7, 388-1,11), 
does not leave an\ douht that the Sukraniti des¬ 
cribes modern grins and cannons with gunpower 
and bullets. It has been quite fashionable with 
scholars adopting an early date for the Sukraniti 
to 1 1 eat these lines as interpolations. 11 But 
references In guns arc not confined to one or two 
set lions <«f the Jexl hut occur incidentally in other 
contexts’* ,^dso. which disproves the theory of 
interpolation and suggests that the passages 
about g/yis are intrinsic parts of the text. 


Another indication which is utilized for 
determining the date of thp text is the references 
to the Yavanas and Mlocchas. The term Yavana, 
originally meaning a Greek, came to refer to any* 
foreign people coming from the west. Mlcccha, 
meaning a barbarian, is also used for a foreigner 
and is often used specifically for a Muslim. 
According to the Sukraniti the Yavana philosophy 
recognizes God as the invisible creator of the 
universe, respects virtue and vice without reference 
to Sruti and Simili. and believes that Sruli con¬ 
tains a separate religious system (IV, ,1, 124-6). 
baler on it describes the Yavanas as containing 
all the four castes mixed together, recognizing 
authority other than that of the Vedas, living i»„ 
the north-west, and having their own Saslras 
framed for their welfare by their own masters 
(IV, 1. 74-(>i. One can sec fimn these descrip¬ 
tions that the Yavana of this text stand for a 
Muslim. We should suggest that the Mlcccha of 
the text also denotes a Muslim. There is no re¬ 
ference or indication in the Sukraniti, which uses 
Yavana and Mlcccha side by side, to preclude the 
identity of the two. The suggestion of their 
identity would receive support from the fact that 
in one plate our text says that the rules of the 
Yavanas followed for ordinary purposes are the 
same as those of the Saslras (IV, 4. 77) and else¬ 
where it observes that the law of the Saslras 
always hinds even the Mleeehas (IV, 5, 585-6). 
In one context the text sppaks of the division of 
society into the four traditional castes and the 
Mleeehas 11.75-88) while in another it refers to 
the Yavanas beside the four castes (IV, 4 , 69-77). 

It is clear from the text that it belongs to an age 
when the Muslims had spread over most parts of 
India in such large numbers as to be regarded as 
such an integral part of the social structure that 
the Mleeehas or Yavanas are added to the tradi¬ 
tional fourfold division of society. The know¬ 
ledge and interest in the Yavana philosophy re¬ 
flected in its inclusion in the list* of the thirty-two 
Vidyas enumerated in the text (IV, 3, 51-9, 124*6) 
best suits a period when the Muslims had settled 
permanently in India. The early centuries of the 
arrival of the Muslims would ill suit the passage 
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which refers to the possibility of the king making 
people descended from Mlecchas his commanders 
ami soldiers *( II, 276-80). 15 

A.t cfne place the Sukraniti defines Mlecchas 
nf , those who have given up practising their own 
•I'llies, who are unkind and troublesome to others 
and who are very excitable, envious, and foolish 
il, 87-8). This looks like the contempt of an 
orthodox Brahmana for the Muslims, especially 
those converted from Hinduism and hence more 
ianatic. Incidentally il also points to a period 
when conversion to Islam had gone far ahead. 
Leaving this aside, the general impression of the 
j.a.-sages referring to the Mlecchas and Havanas 
indicates peaceful relations with them, with a 
-wnpathetic attitude towards their religion and 
ial system and also a concern for their welfare. 

I his state of affairs would not have been possible 
■n the early centuties of the triumphant expansion 
o| militant Islam. This account also suits the 
(•■clings of accord between the Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims whirh are known to have existed down 
to the nineteenth rcntuiy. when for political 
icasons elforts were made to accentuate their 
differences and antagonism. 

Another reference in the Sukraniti which may 
-iiggcst the date of its composition is one. in 
which the cases created by killing of rows women, 

Bjahinanas are mentioned as one of the most 

* justifiable grounds of war, when the king should 
not bother himself about the proper time or 
opportune season for warfare IIV. 7,153). 
Obviously the killing of cows, or Brahmunas 

■ would not have been cause of war in Hindu 
India. We feel that these causes for war were ap¬ 
plicable to later times when the Muslims had 

• H-ttled in India and people had become well- 
acquainted with their depredations. In this respect 
B. K. Sarkar 1 ” seems to have been near to the 
truth when he incidentally pointed out the 
Similarity between this reference and the war-cry 
"f Shivaji in the seventeenth century. 

The scheme of punishments envisaged in the 
''ukraniti 17 also gives a clue about the probable 
d'tte of its composition. It gives a long list of 
l ad characters and offenders (IV, 1.192-21-11 
"bom it recommends in the first instance to be 
expelled from the territory and then, probably in 
r ase they returned, to be bound and transported 
*° Elands and forts, and employed in the work of 
I repairing roads and made., to live on insufficient 
un d bad diet, (IV, 1, 215-18). It advises the king 
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to bind in chains men who wander about after for¬ 
saking parents and wives, to put them to work re* 
pairing the roads, and to pay them half the Stands 
ard wages (IV, 1, 229-311. It is clear that 
according to the Sukraniti, the work of repairing 
roads was a common method of punishing offend* 1 
ers and criminals. Elsewhere also it says that a- 
king should have the roads repuired every year ■ 
with gravel by men who have been sued or im¬ 
prisoned (T, 536-7). In the entire range of the 
history of India, whether under Hindu or Muslim 
rule, we do not find any definite policy of em¬ 
ploying prisoners in constructive work. It is 
under the East India Company and the British 
rule dial we first find the practice of utilizing 
prisoners for constructive work and remunerate 
ing them. We have seen above that the Sukraniti 
makes it a definite policy of the state to use is¬ 
lands convict settlements. There is no other 
evidence that such a piartiee was even thought 
of in the Hindu and Muslim periods of Indian 
history. Leaving aside a few kingdoms in South 
India we do not know of much effort to maintain 
control over coastal islands ; nor was this pos¬ 
sible for many of the Indian kingdoms 
were landlocked. It was. however, the policy of 
the East India Company and the. British, who 
controlled the coastal islands. We may cite here 
some of the Sections in the Bombay Regulation III 
of K’02 which appears to be the prototype from 
which tbe-e regulations in the Sukraniti are 
derived. Section II of this Regulation provides 
for the expulsion from within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of a magistrate all vagrants, thieves, 
robbers and swindle] s of noted evil repute. 
Se< tiou III piov ides that in case these persons 
return within the jurisdiction without the 
sanction of the Magistrate he is to apprehend 
their persons and commit or hold them to bail for 
trial at the next court of session, w-hieh may 
sentence any of the said parties to hard labour 
on the roads, or in cleaning the streets or repair¬ 
ing the fortifications, under custody of the 
Magistrate, and having light irons on their legs, 
for any period not exceeding two years. Section 
IV of the Regulation lays down that if any con¬ 
vict escapes from jail or other place of confine 
ment, or from the roads, or from any other place 
where they may be employed, on being reappre* 
hended he may also be declared liable do trans¬ 
portation to some place beyond the sea.' 8 Section* 
XXIV and XXVI of both Regulation. iV * of 
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3799 and Regulation 111 of 1802 of Bombay pro¬ 
vide for the payment of customary daily subsist¬ 
ence money to all prisoners and also, on their 
release after a confinement of six months or up¬ 
wards, of a sum sufficient for a month’s subsist¬ 
ence if they stand in need of it. 19 

The Sukraniti gives a list of practices and 
professions for following which the subjects had 
to obtain the permission of the king, most likely 
in the form 11, 603-8) of a royal patent, 
charter, or licence. Those arc : gambling, 

drinking, bunting, the use of arms. the 
sale and purchase of cows, elephants, horses, 
camels, buffaloes, men. immovable property, 
silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons, 

the distillation of wines, the drawing up of 
deeds indicating a sale, the making of loans, 
and medical practice. It is really interesting to 
find that Article I under title 6 of the Bombay 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I of 1812 
requires the Petty Sessions to cause, exact lists to 
be taken and kept of all bouses licensed to sell 
spirits, of all houses where bhang or opium is 
usually taken, of all bouses of public gamb¬ 
ling, of all shops and warehouses where goods are 
received in pawn ; and of all goldsmiths and 
sellers or buyers of gold and silver. This covers 
most of the professions and activities in the 
Sukranili. Those which appear to he additional 
in the Sukranili list arc hunting (mrigaya), the 
use of arms (sastradharana), the sale and pur¬ 
chase of poisons, and medical practice (cikitsam). 
In ancient times we do find some regulations for 
the protection of animal life in certain special 
forests, hut otherwise there was no general .restric¬ 
tion on hunting. The necessity foi; the promul¬ 
gation of game laws and of sportsmen carrying 
licences reflects the modern concern for the 
preservation of game and forests. We do not 
know any evidence which may suggest that in 
ancient times the stale prohibited unlicensed arms. 
On the contrary, the carrying of weapons in those 
times was viewed as necessary for self-defence 
and protection. Only after the establishment of 
British rule did it become the practice of the 
state to put an effective check on the use of arms 
by unauthorized persons. Title 7 of the Bombay 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I of 1812 pro¬ 
hibits people from arming themselves with guns, 
pistols, swords, daggers, creases, knives or other 
weapons by*which mortal wounds are usually in¬ 
flicted. «As regards poisons we find that title 8 


of the Bombay Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I 
of 1812 and the Bombay Regulation V of 1814 
prohibit the selling of poisonous substances with¬ 
out a licence. Likewise the system of the State” 
registration of medical practitioners is not testi¬ 
fied for earlier times. It is a practice essentially 
modern in origin. < 

The Sukraniti provides for the establishment’ 
of inns (panthasala) between every two villages 
ami requires the innkeeper (saladhipa) to collect’ 
the travellers’ arms in the evening before they 
went to sleep and was to give them back when 
the travellers left in the morning (I, 538-49). 
The emphasis on preventing a misuse of weapons 
affords an interesting comparison with article 4 
under title 7 of the Bombay Rule, Ordinance and 
Regulation I of 1812 which declares punishable 
all masters and keepers of taverns, spirit houses, 
hhai.g or opium shops, or gaming houses, who 
suffer any persons with dangerous weapons to 
enter their houses. 

The Sukraniti includes in its list of bad 
characters to he punished those who pursue 
penance and learning without maintaining their 
relatives and also those who live on alms though 
capable of collecting wood and grasses (IV, 1, 
209-101. No doubt even in some of the early 
legal texts the king is required to punish those 
who accept the garb of an ascetic to escape from 
their social responsibilities. 20 It is. however, 
interesting to compare, the provision with the 
Bombay Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I of 
1812 which aimed at preventing parents and 
others from deserting their children or other 
dependents and lays down punishment for those 
who, being able to labour, abandon their families 
without making any provision for them. 

At one place the Sukraniti lays down that 
those who have let out bulls and other animals 
after religious ceremonies must keep them within 
proper control (I, 622). No legal text of earlier 
times imposes this responsibility on the man lett¬ 
ing out animals. It is not unlikely that the 
injunction in the Sukraniti was incorporated to 
appease the feeling of European masters about 
the annoyance and inconvenience caused by the 
sacred bulls roaming freely in the bazars. Bombay 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation II of 1813 
provides for the erection of public pounds for 
animals straying or trespassing on the public 
streets 6r roads or on the grounds of the inhabi- ■ 
tants. Article 10 lays down that in all cases where 
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it shall 1 appear to the magistrates sitting in Petty 
Sessions that the owner or owners of any such 
vagrant animals has not used due diligence and 
rare in confining them, or has willingly or repea¬ 
tedly suffered them to remain at large, or that 
such vagrant animals have trespassed on or 
damaged the ground or premises of others, fines 
may be levied on the owners. 

In connexion with the arrangements for the 
realization of land revenue the Sukraniti advises 
a king to give to each cultivator a deed of rent 
having his own mark J'lV, 2, 47). We know that 
in ancient times Brahmanas, learned men, and 
religious institutions used to be given charters 
recording the grant of villages and pieces of land 
and that in later times the practice was extended 
to secular grants made to feudatories, officers, 
and military chiefs. But nowhere do we get any 
indication that the common cultivator received 
any charter recognizing his proprietorship over 
the land he farmed. The passage in the Sukraniti 
suggests the case of a new cultivator occupying 
the land or a new Government coming to power 
or a new arrangement being introduced. We learn 
fiom the Bombay Regulation I of 1808 (section 
XU-XLIV ) that the existing system of the 
<'•Uection of land revenue was highly unsatis¬ 
factory and caused much inconvenience to the 
Government and hardships to the cultivators. The 
cultivators hud no title to the land and the system 
"1 realizing revenue in the form of a share of the 
grain did not work well and did not leave much 
incentive to the cultivator. In a proclamation 
issued by the Governor in Council on August 7, 

I (101, the policy of issuing deeds of property to* 
peasants with a view to ameliorating their con¬ 
dition was given wide publicity. These deeds were 
in the English, Portuguese, and Marathi languages 
and were issued through the Collector, under the 
S|, al of the Company and the signature of the 
Secretary to the Government. They contained the 
stipulation that those of the present occupants of 
hie soil who got the deed received thereby a 
hxed arid permanent proprietory right in the soil. 

In the Sukraniti, a grama (village) is defined 
a piece of land, a krosa in area, and yielding 
fOOO silver karsas (1,385). This definition would 
suit the theory of* Pran Nath 21 that villages- 
mentioned in the literary and epigraphie records- 
-'■I ancient India were survey villages or estates; 

' d has been convincingly criticized* by 
I • A. N. Sastri 52 on the basis of references to 
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grama in Sanskrit literature. We have not found 
any earlier definition such as that in the SukraititL 
It is not unlikely that the author of the Sukraniti 
was reflecting the practice in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. Thus, according to 
section XI of the Bombay Regulation II of 1814 
a village yielding an annual revenues of not leaa 
than 1,000 ru{)ces was regarded as a unit, re¬ 
quiring the exclusive attention of a village 
accountant (lullatiel. 

fhe Sukraniti advises that the king should 
train his salaried officeis in the cultivation of all 
the ails and sciences, and, when they had finished 
their studies, should appoint them in their special 
fields (I, 738-9). We may cite here the rules and 
regulations framed by the Government of Bombay 
in 1828 relating to the junior members of the 
Civil Service. 211 These joung civilians were re¬ 
quired to pass two examinations in Hindustani 
and in Marathi or Gujarati before they were 
entitled respectively to hold public employment 
and to be piomuled to the second step in any 
department of the service. The Sukraniti envisages 
a regular system of promotion of officers accord¬ 
ing to their seniority and their qualifications to 
successively higher posts including those of the 
immediate advisers of the king (II, 228-30, 
232-3); this implies many grades of administra¬ 
tive officers and reveals a modern tendency. 

The Sukraniti advises a king to mark those 
who are in his service with his own insignia 
according to the work in which they are employ¬ 
ed. The badges are to be made of steel, copper, 
bronze (riti), silver, gold, or jewels according to 
their status. To distinguish them at a distance 
the king should indicate the various functions of 
his officials by differences in tbeir clothing, 
crowns, musical instruments, and conveyances 
(II, 853-73). It is quite likely that there was in 
ancient times some form of uniform to distin¬ 
guish Government servants. But the injunction 
in the Sukraniti for the insignia to differ accord¬ 
ing to the office or department looks modern. 
Clause I of section IX of the Bombay Regulation 
V of 1814 prohibits private servants appearing 
dressed like sepoys and lascars while clause 6 lays 
down that no person except a government officer 
should distinguish his servants with badges. 24 
Restrictions on the use of uniforms and badges' 
are to be found in the Bombay Regulation XXIII 
of 1827. 85 • • 

^ ^ 1. Preface, P. vii; cf. Pradhan, ‘Kingship ~ 
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INDIAN STUDIES IN CZECKOSLOVAJKIA 

By RAJEEV SAXENA 


Czechoslovak Indologists contributed a consi¬ 
derable jiumber of works to better unlerstanding 
of India and her great heritage not only in their 
own country but also in Europe and even in 
India. Prague is the seat of one of the oldest 
universities" in the West—the Charles University 
founded in 1343—and the scholars of this 
University could not hut study the most ancient 
social systems of mankind as represented by 
Indian history, art, literature and culture. 

Czech scholars were first attracted towards 

Indian studies through the work of a Czech 
Jesuit missionary Karel Prikryl (1718-1795) 
who arrived in Goa in the year 1748 as a member 
of the Jesuit Mission and Director of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s seminary there. He spent fourteen years 
in India and was carried off to Lisbon and im¬ 
prisoned when the Jesuit order was dissolved. 
Jdc is supposed to. have written many hooks in 
Latin. Unfortunately, only one of his manuscripts 
Trincipia Linguae Brahmanicae” (The Prin 
ciples of the Brahmanie longue), could be 
found, which was probably the first grammer of 
Konkani dialect to have been written. 

Prikryl’s works inspired Josef Dobrovsky 
to learn Sanskrit duiing the last part of the 
eighteenth century and he pointed out similarity 
between many Indian and slav words and forms. 
Another scholar Josef Jungmann wrote an article 
on Indian prosody and metre in 1812 and his 
brother Antonin Jungmann was the first to put 
Sanskrit grammer in Czech in the journal Krok 
in 1821. Other scholars August Schleicher (1822- 
1869) and Alois Vanicek (1825-87) were best 
known as comparative philologists. Wc would, 
however, find many valuable contributions to 
Sanskrit Philology and to the history of Vedic 
literature and classical Indian epic and dramatic 
literature in the work of Josef Zubaty (1855- 
1931), who published a study “Qualitative 
Changes in the Final Syllable in Vedic” in 1888- 
90 and remarkable contribution to the study of 
Indian metrics entitled “The Construction of 
Trishtabh and Jagati Verses in Mahabharat.” 

From Philology to Indology 

Schleicher’s two successors at the Prague 
University, Alfred Ludwig (1837-1912) and 
Moriz Winternitz, were the first scholars who 
advanced Indian studies from comparative philo- 
,0 gy to Indology proper. Ludwig’s philological 


works such as “The Infinite in Vedic, with the 
Verb System of Lithuanian and the Slav Lan* 
guages”, 1871, were considered to be a big' 
contribution, but lie is better known for his 
German translation of the oldest Indian texL 
Rig-veda (Prague, 1876-88) and for his study of 
classical Indian literature. Ludwig was the first 
scholar in Czechoslovakia who studied Dravidiao 
languages and its importance could be judged by 
the fact that upto that time indological studied 
were limited almost exclusively to studies of. 
Sanskrit. Ludwig w'as a teacher of the great 
Czechoslovak linguist Professor Josef Zubaty, 
mentioned above, who was also author of the 
first translation of Kalidasa’s works into Czech. 

After Ludwig, Prof. Moriz Winternitz (1863* 
1937) held the chair of Indology at the Prague 
University fo.r several decades and was a real 
giant of the science ranking amongst the leading 
scholars of his time, c.g., "W. D. Whitney, Karl 
Celdner, Karl Bohtlingk, Rudolf Roth, Bhandar* 
kar, etc. Two volumes of his three-volume 
History of Indian Literature (1905-22) were pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta in 1927 and 1933 respectively, 
which are still supreme today. Winternitz pub¬ 
lished many shorter studies in Indian literature, 
some of which were published in book form in 
Calcutta in 1925 under the title "‘Some Problems 
of Indian Literature”. 

A new chair of Indology was founded at the 
Charles University of Prague after the First 
World War which was headed by Professor 
Vincenc Lesny (1882-1953). Professor Lesny got 
to know India in the course of his tw r o visits in 
1922-1923 and 1927-1928. when he lectured at 
Santiniketan. lie was not so much known for his 
scientific works, because on the one hand some 
of his works, for example, analysis of Prakrit in 
the dramas of Bhasa were published only in 
Czech language, and, on the other hand, a 
considerable amount of his works were in the 
field of Iranian studies, especially philological 
studies in Avesta. 

But his very good monograph on Rabindra 
Nath Tagore was published even in English in 
London at the beginning of the Second World 
War. Professor Lesny was popular in India as 
well as in Czechoslovakia as a great friend of 
this country and a9 a result of his Iijdian visit^, 
he wrote three books, of which one India and 
Indians: A Pilgrimage Through Ages, * Prague, 
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1931, helped to bring' India and her cultural 
traditions closer to the people of Czechoslovakia. 
Lesny published many translations from Indian 
literature, particularly from the works of Tagore 
which were translated by him directly from 
Bengali original. 

Professor Lesny developed close friendship 
with Tagore and because of this friendship 
Tagore had written to him bis famous letter on 
Munich, expressing his deep concern and sym¬ 
pathy towards Czechoslovakia at a time when 
that nation was in distress. Lesny also translated 
the story of Nala and Damoyanti from Maha- 
bharat. His remarkable monograph on Bud¬ 
dhism has unfortunately been published in Czech 
only. Very important was his activity as a 
teacher and he educated two generations of 
Indologists who carried forward his work. 

Lesny was succeeded in the Chair of lndo- 
logy by bis pupil Oldrich Fris I 1903-551, who 
died relatively young, but could do immense 
work in the field. Among his work of inter¬ 
national importance, his publication of a huge 
Sanskrit Reader, published in Prague in Dev- 
nagari script and a Sanskrit Dictionary with 
Czech, English and Russian equivalents, deserve 
to fcc mentioned. His mastery over Sanskrit can 
be judged by his translation of many Sanskrit 
works, such as, Amarushatakam , Meghduta and 
Ritusamhara by Kalidas. V elalponchvirnshati , 
abridged tianslation of Ramayana. selection 
from Vedic Hymn, poems by Bhrartrihari and 
Jayadev’s Gitagovindam. 

Interest in Modern Languages 

« 

Indian studies in Czechoslovakia underwent 
a profound change after the Second World War. 
The liberation of India aroused a deeper interest 
in her living present than her past, 1 . 1 \, the study 
of modem Indian languages and their literatures 
came into the foreground. Since 1948, Hindi and 
Bengali have been introduced as main subjects 
of studies at the Charles University. The School 
of Oriental Languages in Prague has published 
either in book-form or in cyclostylcd copies the 
grammars of almost all Indian languages and 
runs evening courses assisted sometimes by 
•Indian lecturers also. 

In 'Bengali language and literature, Prof. 

* Dusan Zfmvitel is working at the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute. ‘He had the opportunity to study in Calcutta 


and had come to India to participate in tl 
seminar on Tagore during centenary celfebration 
Prof. Zbavitel is the author of a big and detaile 
monograph on Tagore and a Czech text-book.< 
Bengali language. He has translated mto Czet 
a vast selection from Tagore’s works and 
number of novels, stories and poems by model 
Bengali authors, such as, ‘Boatman on the Padm 
by Manik Bamlopadhyaya, poems by Sukaiv 
Blialtacharya. etc. He has also translated fo 
ballads from Bengali entitled Maimansiril 
Gitika. 

In Hindi and Urdu,* Prof. Vincenc Porizl 
is working together with several young scholar 
Prcmchand’s Codan has been translated t 
Odolen Smckal, besides many other short stork 
and poems by leading Hindi authors. 

In South Indian languages and literature 
especially in Tamil, Kamil Zielehie, a memlx 
of the research staff of the Oriental Institute hi 
been working and has translated classical an 
modern Tamil poetry and also seveial poems I, 
the Malayali poet Vallathol. 

In the field of Sanskrit and Buddhist litei; 
lure. Prof. Ivo Fiser is working and he is 
specialist on the middle Indian languages. 

For many years Oriental studies were oct 
tered in Charles University in Prague, but run 
an important place is also being held by th 
Oriental Institute of the Academy of Science- 
founded in 1922. The Institute at present employ 
22 research workers carrying out independen 
studies in one or other branches. The study of tin 
history of art and the aesthetic development « 
India and other countries of the East, centre 
round the Oriental Department of the Nations 
Gallery in Prague. Besides it, there is a valuahk 
collection of Asian folk-lore in Naprastel 
Museum which has celebrated its centenary tlii, 
year. The Czechoslovak Orientalists are publish 
ing their own journal Nett,' Orient which is avail 
able in English also. 

The interest of the Czechoslovak people ir 
Indian culture and literature was perhaps besl 
demonstrated at the time of Tagore Centenary 
celebrations. In Czechoslovakia, it did not re 
main merely an affair of few scholars in the 
Capital, but was celebrated in every town and 
village and included readings from Tagore’s 
works, staging of dramas, programmes of 
Rabihdra Sangeet and lectures on the life and 
the works of the great poet. 
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, Honour to Rabindranath 

In the current year of the Bengali era 
Rabindranath Tagore has completed the 
nRieth year of his life. The occasion has 
been seized by Bengal to do honour ito her 
Vi'eatest litterateur. 1 

Rabindranath is our greatest poet and 
[•rose-writer. Son of a Maharshi and him¬ 
self a seer, he belongs to a family, the 
most, gifted in Bengal in the realms of re¬ 
ligion, philosophy, literature and art. There 
is no department of Bengali literature that 
be has not touched, which he has not 
adorned, elevate,d, filled with inspiration 
or lighted up by the lusture of his genius, 
'{’he music of his verse and prose thait fills 
the outer ear is an echo of the inner 
harmony of humanity and the universe 
which exists in the heart of things and 
vbich he has caught and made manifest 
to us by his writings. How wonderfully 
full of real writing and colour and motion 
, and variety they are! He has had access 
to the court of the King of kings, to His 
very presence, and has brought us the 
message from thence: “Be one with 


humanity, be one with all things that live, 
be one with the universe, be one with Me / 1 
Insight is his magic wand, by the power 
of which he himself roams where he wishes 
and leads the reader tither too. In his 
works Bengali literature has outgrown its 
provincial character and has become fit to 
fraternise with world literature. Word- 
currents of thought and spirituality have 
flowed into Bengal ithrough his writings. 

But he is simply not merely a literary 
man though his eminence as a literatteur 
is such that for foreigners the Bengali 
language would be worth learning for his 
writings alone. 

In his patriotism there is no narrow¬ 
ness, no chauvinism, no hatred or contempt 

for the foreigner.He does not dismiss 

the West with a supercilious sneer, but 
wishes the East to take what it can from 

the West.as a strong and healthy man 

takes food and assimilates it....His hands 
reach out to the West, to humanity, not as 
those of a suppliant, but for friendly grasp 
and embrace. 

The Modem Review, February, 1912 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
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Kapadia : Gandevi, Dist Surat, instead of sending them to the Editor, 
The Modern Review. 


THE ESSENCE OF QURAN : Compibxl by 
Vinoba. Published by the Secretary, Akhil Bharat 
Sarva Seva Sangh, Raj ghat, Varanasi {India). 
Price Rupees four only. 

AND THEY GAVE UP DACOITY : By S. I). 
Bhatta. Published by the Secretory, Akhil Bharat 
Sarva Seva Sangh, Rajgliat, Varanasi [India). 
Price Rupees four only. 

The Essence of Quran has an elevating signi¬ 
ficance for the strife-torn world of to-day. Passions 
rise high and strike a discordant note for the 
wrong apprehension by the intellect. Students of 
psychology know what the afferent and efferent 
nerves do and how our muscles work on the 
directions coming out of the brain-process. So 
one is tempted to believe that right type of in¬ 
tellectual approach would give us an emotional 
equilibrium and that, in its turn, would give u? a 
social atmosphere unruffled by corfimunalism and 
sectarianism. So a proper intellectual understand¬ 
ing and appraisal of problems relating to inoral, 
religious and social justice would largely contri¬ 
bute to world peace and fraternal amity. And that 
is exactly what Vinobaji aims at in undertaking 
the compilation under review. To quote his own 
words : 

“All my activities throughout ray life have 
been motivated by the single objective of uniting 
hearts, live publication of this book has also been 
inspired by the same thought. I hope that by the 
grace of God this mission will succeed.” 

, This great believer in God wanted to unite 
all men and this book has also been harnessed to 
that end. Islam has been popularly taken to be the 
Religion of* blood and sword and that this idea 
was'bt&n of ignorance will be evident from a 


perusal of the book under review. The main tenets 
of Islam, as have been embodied in the Holy 
Quran are as humanistic and benevolent as those 
of any other noted religion of the world. 

Vinobaji lias taken pains to arrange his 
book topic-wise and one is tempted to comment 
that such an arrangement has been very helpful 
for the common reader. It could be looked upon 
as a very handy volume of reference for the 
students of philosophy and theology. The exalted 
position of Quran is universally accepted and 
as such no special efforts were needed to wax 
eloquent over its great qualities as a book revealed. 
What is needed was a systematic exposition of the 
main trends of thought as found in the Quran in 
modern terminology. The author presents the 
Qunranic principles in a language intelligible to 
the modern mind. He divides his hook into nine 
parts. In Part I, the hook has been introduced and 
the glory of the hook has been brought out in a 
very rational way. When the devout turns a meta¬ 
physician, we get a type of appreciation not to be 
easily found elsewhere. Vinobaji after explaining 
the significanc of the holy Quran tells us how we 
should recite the book according to the tradition* 
al prescription. Appropriate verses have been 
selected. In Part II the nature of God has been 
fully brought out in the light of the holy scripture. 
Cod is one and indivisible. Islam stood for 
monotheism. Quran fought all forms of poly¬ 
theistic beliefs. God was one and He was the 
beacon light to the created. He was omniscient. 
He was all merciful and full of bounties for His 
creation. He was omnipotent and His greatness 
was inexpressible. The traditional attributes of- 
omnipotence and omniscience were given to God- 
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head and .Allah was the Master of Supreme Will. 
In a word, He alone pervaded and dominated the 
.whole creation “being its divine creator. He sup¬ 
ports a)^ creation : “Have they not seen the birds 
above them spreading out their wings and dosing 
them? Naught upholdeth them save the Beneficent. 
Lo! is seer of all things.” (p. 39). In Part III, 
Jthe nature' of devotion has been expounded in the 
light of the Quran. In Part IV, devotee has been 
described as patient, non-violent and a man of 
conviction. He has been sought to be distinguish¬ 
ed from unbelievers. In Part V, the nature of 
religious faith has been explained. Part VI has 
offered very important ethical studies. Moral dis¬ 
cipline, as we all know, is very much needed to¬ 
day. A believer in Islamic morality must distin¬ 
guish between the real and the unreal. So it is 
easily understood that Islamic ethics is firmly em¬ 
bedded in the metaphysical tenets of the Quran. 
Quranic Ethics stands for purification of speech, 
non-violence in thought and action, non-co-opera¬ 
tion with evil, control over the palate, chastity and 
-an honest livelihood. In Part VII, we have an 
analysis of the nature of man and his uniqueness 
has been very clearly brought out. Part VIII talks 
of apostles as human beings who meant good of 
all. These God-intoxicated men were certainly 
unique, in a very exalted sense of the term and 
Quran records this uniqueness unequivocally. 
Part IX offers insights in such problems as the 
mystery of the Universe, the. law' rtf causation and 
for this purpose the English renderings have been 
posed and solution sought from the scripture and 
for this purpose the English renderings have been 
adopted from the Glorious Quran by Mr. Mohoin- 
mad Marmaduko Pickthall. The selections have 
been made from the original Arabic References to 
the respective numbers of Suras and Ayatas (ver¬ 
ses) and are shown in the tables included in the 
hook. Vinobaji has taken immense care to pro¬ 
perly group the Quranic Verses under appropriate 
captions lo high light the message of the Quran. 
Considered from purely academic and utilitarian 
view-points the book meets a crying need of the 
hour. 

This Maharshi is a miracle-man. That is what 
would transpire from Bhatto’s book : ‘And they 
gave up dacoity.’ It is now a widely known fact 
that chamhal ravines in Central India have been 
branded as a “dacoit-infested area. These dacoits 
committed atrocities, mercilessly plundered and 
ran-sacked many a home over nearly 8000 sq. miles 
in the Chambal Valley. They were creatures of 
circumstances. Once they commit an offence, they 
are doomed to the life of an outcast. Society 
there as elsewhere is a vicious circle. ITfey are 
often wronged by one or other of the privileged 
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class and when they take revenge, e.g., take the lawi; 
in their own hands, they are immediately doomed: 
to the life of a reckless dacoit. Our social set-up,- 
our government and their agents do not alhyw 
them to stage a come hack to the society and thus 
they are perpetually doomed to a life of violence^: 
hatred and lawlessness. Vinobaji saw the prob-. 
lera in its true perspective and inspired these anti¬ 
socials with his message of love and non-violence. 
The saint could turn the hearts of many a dacoit 
and ultimately led to their surrender. The 
Maharshi showed us once again that the misguided, 
could he reformed through a moral approach and 
the best in man could be brought out through A 
message of love. 

The author gives us a refresbng account of 
this great episode of surrender and a socio- 
econoniical background of this chronic problem 
that has been plaguing the northern part of India 
since long. It is a good book and it would have 
been even better if the printing mistakes were 
absent. Gel-up of the hook is presentable. One 
should go through the book in order to know how 
in India miracles do happen even to-day. 

Sumim Kumar Nandi 

CHRONICLERS OF LIFE : by Amalendu Bose 
(Orient Longmans Ltd., 1962— Rs. 12.00 pp, 313) 

'l’he title--an adaptation of a line from 
Browning's Pauline—is a fair guide to the inten¬ 
tion of tlie author. The five 'studies’ grouped 
‘aim at examining the poetry of the thirties and 
forties of the last century as at once a chronicle 
and poetry’. Incidentally, Browning's definition 
of a ‘bard’ as a chronicler ol ‘the stages of all life’ 
was a plea for a new kind of poetry which very 
few Victorian poets heeded. 

‘.Growing Pains’ is a detailed study of Pauline 
—a poem about which Browning never felt happy. 
The author puls the autobiographical clement of 
the poem—it was overstated by the poet’s contem¬ 
poraries—in its place. A confused and bizarre 
poem, Pauline is neverheless a valuable record of 
ihe poet’s seething, adolescent mind and it ranks 
with Queen Mab and Endymion. It is also the 
poet’s first experience of practising the craft of 
verse writing—a point rightly underlined by the 
author. He critically examines Browning’s use 
of adjectives, compounds, verb-formations—he 
cites, for instance new-shapes—and key symbols. 
This is a valuable guide to a study of Browning’s 
later diction. 

The value of the Annuals—the subject of J)ie 
second study—(do they deserve? any notice ?) 
whether as chronicle or poetry-is trifHng. There 
is something maudlin about the eariy Victori&n 
taste for domestic pieties and it has little Relevance 
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to the image of the age which the author is attempt¬ 
ing to build up—that of sensitive and earnest- 
eouled poets grappling with current problems and 
writing significant poetry. 

‘New Mould’ is a study of a new poetic form 
—that of verse-novel—perfected by Clough and 
Mr. Browning. The author regrets that this new 
form which almost all major poets of the age 
handled to advantage has not received adequate 
Critical attention. Distinct from the romantic 
verse-tales, it suited the growing concern with con¬ 
temporary problems which weighed so heavily on 
the poets of the new generation. 

‘Fermenting Yeast’ is no doubt the most acute¬ 
ly argued study made by Prof. Bose. And his 
conclusions are difficult to disprove. ‘It is a curi¬ 
ous fact’, he savs. ‘that the social unrest constitutes 
in only a verv small measure the substance of the 
worthy poetry of the age’. It is not surprising that 
the social ferment, should affect different minds 
differently. What is of special interest to a literary 
Critic is the rather paradoxical fact that while the 
minor poets went straight to the problems of the 
age and gave us second rate poetry, llie major poets 
either temporized or went to ‘deeper problems'— 
and euphemism for personal problems—and gave 
us genuine poetrv. 

In ‘Lays of Sorrow Born’ the author examines 
the ‘conceptual content’ of In Memoiian. A poem 
which gladdened the hearts of Tennyson’s contem¬ 
poraries as an affirmation of faith has. been des¬ 
cribed in the present age as a ‘poem of despair’. 
Prof. Bose has restored the balance. 

By his easy familiarity with both the high¬ 
ways and by ways of English literature. Prof. 


Bose unmistakably shows his sure command of 
the subject and flair for significant details. 

SUDHANSIJ BlMAL MuKIIERJI 

a ' 

SURVEY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE: 
By C. Kunhun Raja. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan , 
Bombay. 

This survey of Sanskrit literature in its 
different branches is prompted by the laudable aim 
of ‘interpreting their spirit, drawing attention to 
their artistic values and bringing out their relation 
to modern life.’ It is not so much concerned with 
lists of authors and works, bibliographical details 
and chronogical discussions as histories of litera¬ 
tures usually are. As such it is meant not for 
scholars engaged in specialised studies but for the 
inquisitive and interested general reader. But even 
the latter might occasionally feci templed to enquire 
about the authority for certain statements and con¬ 
clusions like the manner of recitation of Vedic 
hymns and the conferment of the title (?) of rishi 
(p. 16). The treatment is generally loo brief to 
satisfy him, especially in the last chapter dealing 
with miscellaneous literature, and Shri K. M. 
Munshi in his foreword has rightly drawn atten¬ 
tion to this fact. The learned author has indicated 
the lines along which Sanskrit Studies should pro¬ 
ceed and it would be a good thing if scholars came 
forward to follow it and succeeded in bringing 
home at least to the educated people the unique 
value and importance of the varied and extensive 
literature produced in Sanskrit during the course 
of long centuries. 

Chintaharan Ciiakravarty 






















Some Social Tensions in India 


citing in the January-March, 1963 issue 
of the Man in India, Prof. JNirmai Kumar Bose, 
Director, Anthropological Survey of India, 
analyses .certain wide-spread social tensions of 
" rather deep significance that continue to overlay 
- Indian political ‘and economic activity today and 
* which rtiay be regarded to have very important 
bearings upon the vital problems of national 
integration : , 

....Almost every one is aware of the 
historical fact that the productive organization 
has been affected unequally in different parts of 
the country in modern times. Portions of Bengal 
and Bihar show a larger measure of change than, 
say, Madhya Pradesh or Assam; although the 
latter have also not remained static. Secondly, 
those who have been drawn into the vortex of this 
change have sometimes been recruited not from 
among local residents hut from other States. Thus, 
the tea-gardens of Assam are manned by resi¬ 
dents from Bihar, while the industries of Bihar 
have drawn labourers and technicians from 
almost all parts of India. 

The influence of such economic change on 
society has been unequal (i) in different States, 
and (ii) among different classes and commu¬ 
nities living within each State. 

After independence, a desire of modernizing 
themselves has grown among residents of all 
language-Stalcs. And this has set in motion an 
unequal movement among distinguishable classes 
or communities. There is now not merely a 
competition for jobs between one local community 
and another, between inhabitants of one State 
and another, but there is evident a more 
important competition for power. It is of great 
interest that, with the advent of aduilt franchise, 
every distinguishable community is anxious 
somehow to step into a position of power; or be¬ 
come, at least, identified with a power-group. 

To take one example from the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Survey’s invesigalion, Telis in Orissa were 
formerly divided into several endogaroous sections, 
some high and some low. Now there is an attempt 
at sweeping aside these differences in order to 
build up a ,united front. Formerly, Teli 
panchayets were limited to small regions. Now 
there is a dream of forming a Teli union on an 
all-India level, strengthened by the recommen¬ 
dation of intermarriage across State and linguis¬ 
tic boundaries. 


The observation which I wish To make 
is that under adult franchise when power is 
to come by virtue of numbers, there is an attempts* 
among many communities of consolidating 
position by emphasizing the unity of caste, 
us suppose our democracy was based not Upoi|t<; 
adult franchise, but upon trade-unions, or somd* 4 
thing like municipal organizations. If it wOirft;;. 
broad-based at the bottom, and if it depended.tH®^ 
indirect election higher-up, my guess is, ObtbtQS 
would have been less of caste consciousness 
spilling over into the political field than is iii;\ 
evidence today. Let us not forget that separate 
electorate granted to Muslims was instrumental? 
in widening the cleavage between Hindu and 
Muslim ; and it was designed to be so. 

There can he a democracy in which the 
benefits of adult franchise arc assured, and it is 
not allowed to stimulate casleism as it does in 
our present backward, unreformed social state. 
It is not bcyhnd the genius of our political 
leaders to devise constitutional means which 
would promote democracy and suppress separa 
lisni. 

Location of Antipathy 

Let me now describe some of the results of 
the Anthropological Survey’s second line of 
inquiry. S. Panchbhai, Avho is a senior Research 
Fellow in Psychology in the Survey, has lately 
tried to .locate the distribution of antipathy 
among various social classes in the State of 
Assam. This was done by analysing stereotypes of. 
speakers of non-Assamese languages prevalent 
among speakers of Assamese and vice versa. The 
covered more than a thousand 
subjects including educated and uneducated, 
students and professional men, peasants and the 
Panda community of the Kamakshya temple of 
Gauhati. 

It is very interesting that although the 
peasantry of Assam is threatened by competition 
of immigrant Bengali-speaking Muslims from 
East Pakistan, the feeling of hostility is not very 
acute. It appears that, prior to independence; 
such Bengali peasants were considered welcome, 
as they worked hard and helped in developing 
the land. By and large, the commerce and trade 
of Assam, as well as her tea-plantations, are mostly 
in the possession of non-Assamese speaking 
Marwaris, and in former times, of the British. 
Feeling against them does not seem to be either 
acute or widespread. , • 

On the other hand the feeling o f antipathy 
appeared to be strongest against speakers of tfie 
Bengali language among one section of \edycated 
men and one section of the upper leadership. It 
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is highly interesting that none of these particular 
groups is threatened by actual or potential 
competition by those whom they denounce. For 
provincial autonomy has protected ‘sons of the 
soil’ from open competition for nearly twenty 
years. Antipathy is thus not directly capable of 
correlation with competitiveness, but other socio¬ 
cultural causes. 

I wish to make an observation based on 
personal experience, namely, that those among 
whom antipathy is sharply focussed show some 
very interesting chaiacterislics. This is also the 
class which : 

(i) takes an intense pride in the ancient 
glories of Assam; 

(ii) tries to promote a revival of Assamese 
culture; 

(iii) is interested earnestly in social reform; 

(iv) is eager to make concessions to tribal 
or other minority groups in Assam, 
provided they owe allegiance ex¬ 
clusively to Assam. Thus they hope to 
weld the Assamese into one strong 
‘national’ community speaking one 
common ‘national’ language. 

In other words, the desire for forging a 
nationhood in Assam seems to he coupled with an 
antipathy against those who seem to deny tire 
right of Assam to be treated as a separate nation¬ 
ality. The Bengalis of Sylhet, or those who insist 
that the fourteen languages enumerated in the 
Constitution have an equal right to exist in any 
State in India, are an actual or potential threat 
to the growth of this Assamese ‘nationalism.’ 
Rkcommendations, Therapeutic & Academical 

Personally I am in favour of overcoming 
social tensions such as Hindu-Muslim, Biltari- 
Bengali, Gujarali-Maharashtrian, by a compre¬ 
hensive scheme of economic and political, develop¬ 
ment in which India is treated as pile single Unit 
and in which the aim is to cstablsh both economic 
and social equality. This can be coupled with the 
promotion of regional, cultural proliferation, 
each of which should be encouraged to extend 
its influence all over India. Kerala’s dances have 
now become part of India’s tradition. So can 
Tulsidas’s Ramayann if its beauty can be spread 
by Hindi scholars through translataions in all 
other major languages of India. 

But my purpose at the moment is not to re¬ 
commend therapeutic measures. I am just now 
interested in observing the fate of caste and 
similar tensions under other conditions of 
Economic, political and educational reconstruc¬ 
tion thag, those in operation now. 

• The kopeful sign in the growing conscious¬ 
ness of. caste or language is that everywhere there 
is an urgency of sinking internal difference so 


that a particular caste or a particular linguistic* 
State may eventually become more reformed and 
unified in power. In so far as this is so, in so 
far as this new loyalty leads to a necessary wip¬ 
ing out of smaller differences within, it is 
welcome. It can be regarded as a ‘progressive’ 
measure. 

But the point is, if the growth is unrestrained, 
then the feeling of separate nationality may prove 
a peril to the growth of Indian nationalism. 
Personally, I have felt that one need not work 
directly against provincialism or casteism. It is 
much more important to allow them to grow and 
grow until they achieve the>r limited constructive 
purpose, and are then reduced to useless, un¬ 
necessary ideals. It is much more important, at 
the same time, to allow unities to develop in other 
spheres in a constructive manner, so that the 
smaller loyalties may progressively wither away. 

There is a unity which grows under the 
threat of aggression. But a better one perhaps 
is attainable in the pursuit of a common con¬ 
structive purpose. 

Here, I would end with a'lecommendation to. 
fellow-sociologists . . . Let us all engage, either 
directly or indirectly, in actively building up 
small unities at the village or municipal level. 
They should emphasize in action commonness of 
civic or economic interest which cut across caste 
or language barriers. Let us all, at the same time, 
try to destroy the hierarchy of occupations which 
forms one of the pillars of the caste system. 
Gandhi once tried to uplift the status of the 
Chamar (leather worker) and the fihangi 
(sweeper) by recruiting volunteers from the so- 
called ‘high-castes’ to these noble and necessary 
occupations. He also recommended that wages 
should be the same for the doctor, lawyer and 
sweeper. His hope was that once we succeeded 
in breaking the superstition and myth of ‘high’ 
and ‘low’ occupations, and in weakening its here¬ 
ditary character, caste was bound to melt away. 
During the last stages of the ‘pilgrimage’ in 
Noakhali, he also recommended that inter-caste 
and intcr-religious marriages should be regarded 
as necessary pieces of social reform. 

If those who are pragmatically interested in 
social research engage in constructive social ex¬ 
periments, as part of their scientific investigation, 
we may begin to gather new data on how 
social tensions operate under other conditions of 
occupation or the influence of new social and 
educational ideals. .. Caste tensions have become 
accentuated by adult franchise just as Hindu- 
Muslim tensions were accentuated as a result of 
separate electorate. I am, therefore, hopeful that 
the tensions are likely to manifest themselves' 
differently under other experimental conditions. 



Foreign Periodicals 


A CASfi^OF UNEVEN DEVELOPMENT 

Writing in the New Leader under the above 
'•eeption ’Siting Kristol analyses some of the caus¬ 
es why in the U.S. good magazines of compara¬ 
tively small circulation are faced with problems 
of survival which would seem to have especial 
significance in the context of conditions in India 
at present : 

The “Welfare State” in America is a 
curious construction. In the field of eco¬ 
nomics, it is if anything overblown, and 
already shows signs of elephantiasis. In the 
realm of the spirit, it refuses to be born, 
and laissez-faire and a purely formal 
/‘equlality” ireiga supreme If ever 'there 
was a case of uneven development that 
calls for correction, this is it. 

For instance : It is a favorite complaint 
that America will not support good (i.e., 
“highbrow”) magazines of relatively small 
circulation. True, many such magazines 
obtain subsidies that allow them to survive; 
but no one can believe that is a truly healthy 
state of affairs. If these periodicals are to 
play their part in the nation’s cultural life, 
they ought to be able to stand on their own 
feet, to pay their editors decent salaries 
and their contributors reasonable fees. When 
■quality must beg to live, there is something 
amiss in the affairs of the state. 

Now the reason that small magazines 
have such a tough time of it is not that too 
few Americans are interested in reading 
them. To begin with, the fact that their 
readership is not larger is itself only the 
end-product of a longer chain of events—of 
the fact, for instance, that they are compa¬ 
ratively high-priced, that they have no 
money for promotion, and not enough money 
to be able to ask important writers to take 
the time to explore and write about import¬ 
ant subjects. Besides, even now their circu¬ 
lations are not always so low by historical 
standards. 

It is only possible to say that “too few” 
Americans wish to reacl-A quality periodical 
f by “too few” one m#yjK^der, say 250,000 
-which Is approxirnii^pme “break-even” 
point under presenf^inimons. That is an 

n, 


utterly ridiculous figure to insist upon ; It 
is tantamount to a sentence of death. In (K) 
nation, at no time, have quality periodicals 
achieved circulations of that dimension. 
Nevertheless, that is the figure that Ameri¬ 
can society now does insist upon—not Joi* 
any good reason, but simply because that is 
the figure the marketplace comes up with. 

The free market in culture works this 
way: In the United States today, every 
“little magazine” is forced to compete with 
Life—even though it has no such intention. 
The economies of large-scale printing allow 
Lite to pay its printers a quite handsome 
wage. There are no such economies in 
small-scale printing, which is actually (and 
considerably) more expensive than it was 
50 years ago. Yet, in our industrial order, 
the little magazine must pay the printers on 
the same wage-scale that Life does. The 
advertisements in Life allow it to be sold 
far below the cost of production ; a little 
magazine must compete with Life for adver¬ 
tising, and naturally failing to get any, 
must therefore sell far above the cost of 
production. In addition, a little magazine 
must pay, per copy, exactly the same mail¬ 
ing costs as Life, exactly the same promo¬ 
tion costs, exactly the same distribution 
costs, and it pays considerably more for its 
paper. To call such forced combat “fair 
competition” is to indulge in a bad joke. It 
would be naore accurate to say that the 
American economy—and especially its 
advertising sector—subsidizes Life jat the 
expense of the small magazine. 

Life, of course, is not responsible for this 
crazy situation ; it is simply going about its 
business in the ordinary way. The printers 
are not responsible either; one can hardly 
expect them to decide thsJt some of their 
members must make a financial sacrifice 
for the greater benefit of\Culture. The 
advertisers are not respnnsimp • ~thf»L r job 
is to sell products, and Life doek'thaf better 
than Partisan Review. In the / same way, 
the paper merchants are not responsible, nor 
are the distributors. No one sfeents to be 
responsibi^s-and so we accept it 4s Ju jvitr* 
able. ^ T 
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As that great journalist, E. L. Godkin, 
observed many decades ago : “Men soon get 
accustomed to the evils of their condition, 
particularly if there is nobody in particular 
to blame. The inactions or negligence or 
shortcomings of great numbers assume the 

appearance of a law of nature.” 

But it is not a law of nature, only a law 
of our own witless contrivance. If we 
should ever decide that quality mattered, and 
that this democrcay has obligations to the 
life of mind, there are all sorts of things we 
can do to translate this decision into a cul¬ 
tural reality. There is no reason why the 
little magazines, including all the academic 
journals, should not be exempt from postal 
charges of any kind. There is no reason 
why authors’ fees for contributions to these 
journals should not be tax exempt; ditto 
for subscription fees. There is no reason 
why printing establishments and paper sup¬ 
pliers should not get a tax rebate for cutting 
their costs to these magazines. There is no 
reason why advertisers with a budget of over 
$100,000 should not be required to direct 
5 per cent of everything over this figure 
to these magazines. There is no reason— 
well, there is no reason why these and 
many other things are not done except 
that there are bugaboos abroad in the land 
that frighten us away from doing them. 

One such bugaboo is the .notion that 
such indirect sponsorship of the arts and 
of learning by the state must lead to a 
neo-totalitarian form of control, and even¬ 
tually to censorship, brainwashing and all 
the rest. After all, who is going to decide 
whether any particular journal is worthy 
of being classified as “cultural” or “educa¬ 
tional ?” Would we not be establishing a 
class of cultural commissars whose reign 
would mean the death of the spirit rather 
than its invigoration ? 

The answer to such questions is, quite 
simply, that this process of decision-mak¬ 
ing is already at work, with no such calamit¬ 
ous consequences. The Internal Revenue 
Service even now decides which publications 
can be called i “educational” as against 

nmercial," > in order to determine 
comnuer thekr subsidies are “charitable” 
interested in npt) contributions. This “privi- 
similar tensk has already been quite ade- 
feconomic, pti'ed, and without any great 
tion that, *.y what is now needed is legis- 
i Thnat would make society the patron, 
ness of than relying exclusively on the 
is an 


good will of a few high-minded fgtdivzduals. 
And, in truth, if it were indeed the case that 
a democracy is incapable of eyer making - 
such official valuations and distinctions, 
then we should be asserting that, ki order 
for popular government to be compatible 
with liberty, it must be inimical t,o civili¬ 
zation. ,«■, 

Another bugabbo is the cry of “special 
privilege” that is bound to go up. Of course 
there is a sense in which I am demanding' 
a special privilege for a minority. Nor do 
I see anything wrong ^ith it. All societies, 
even those that are proudly conppitted to 
“equality,” are a network of special and 
discriminatory privileges; for human beings 
are never equal in all respects. Indeed, we 
are well aware that formal equality itself 
may in reality create special privileges— 
and that, conversely, the creation of special * 
privileges is often a precondition of true 
equality. “Equality” and “special privileges” 
are not antithetical terms. 

For example, if the government should 
declare that everyone, rich and poor alike, 
will contribute the same proportion of his 
income to the tax-collector, ft would techni¬ 
cally be treating people as equals; but I 
should say it nevertheless constituted a 
special privilege for the rich to pay the 
identical rates as the poor. In the same way, 

I believe that Life (or Look or Esquire or 
Playboy or the Reader’s Digest) at the mo- ‘ 
ment is the recipient of a special privilege 
in that the laws make no distinction be¬ 
tween those periodicals which are, in the 
nature of 20th century things, more affluent - 
and those which are not. These latter need 
special privilegies to become equal. 

Moreover, this country today, for all * 
its egalitarian rhetoric and pretensions, is 
not exactly alien to the idea of special 
privileges for reasons of national purpose 
that have nothing to do with equality. I 
should not like to have to defend all the 
privileges that are now conceded. I would, 
however, certainly defend the principle 
behind them. I have the impression that 
the special privileges which have been 
accorded to the farmers are not working 
out very well. But it seems to me perfectly 
sensible that a society, having decided that 
it is a good thing to have a proportion of 
its population livings and working on the 
soil, should actively encourage this popu- 
lation' to do so. 

The root of out* donlusion is that, while 




S'OREIGN' PE&ODiCALS W; 



The German News Weekly summarises Prof. 
Ilallstein’s pronouncements on the E.E.C. during 

his recent tour of India thus : 

• 

For Profesor Hallstein May 9, 1950 marked 
the beginning of E.E.C. with the declaration by 
the French Foreign Ministr Mr. Robert Schuman 
proposing the unheard-of step of pooling French 
and German coal and steel. Later it was followed 
by Euratom, the European Automatic Energy 
Community and the Common Market or more 
precisely, the European Economic Community. 

Referring to the details of the economic 
integration of the Member Stales of the Commu¬ 
nity Prof. Hallstein said “The Common Market 
Treaty sets the date of 1970 as the target for full 
economic integration, and although in case of 
jiecessily this date might be postponed for up to 
three years, the fact that we have already launched 
on the second stage of the transition period 
together with the accelerated progress we have 
already made, means that it is extermely unlikely 
that the target date will be put off.” 

Posing a question as to what sort of Govern¬ 
ment did they see in the embryo in the European 
Economic Community and answering in himself, 
Prof. Hallstein proceeded to say “The European 
Community is not just a new power bloc or a 
new coalition. Although it has its pride, it is 
not a swollen version of L9th century nationalism, 
taking a continent rather than a country as its 
basis. In fact, it is the concrete embodiment of 
a new approach to the relations between States. 
It is not merely international: it is not yet fully 
federal. But it is an attempt to build on the 
federal pattern a democratically constituted 
Europe—what I have described a federatiryi in 
*he making.** 


ConstituttonaJ. Set Up 

On the constitutional mechanism of tjjbfr 
E.E.C. Prof. Hallstein did not claim that this was 
perfect but he said that it did introduce into the. 
relations between Member States several netf 
elements. While the Community, life India, Was 
‘a Union of States,’ it was also, in many respects 
already, a ‘Sovereign Democratic Republic.’ He 
added “I do not claim that the Community is a 
kind of collective stylist but it has a life and a 
momentum of its own.” He gave figures to show 
the performance of E.E.C. in the economic field. 
Since 1957 its gross national product had in¬ 
creased by 28 per cent, and industrial produc¬ 
tion by about 40 per cent. Between 1958 and 
1962, the trade between the six Member States 
had risen by 85 per cent. 

'The change, Prof. Hallstein said, could not 
he brought about merely by statistics. The impact 
of E.E.C. on everyday life in Europe was to be 
seen to be believed. 

But Prof. Hallstein had a warning to give. 
He said Europe found itself in a new world. 
Atomic energy had found warlike as well as 
peaceful uses. 'This had made it more than ever 
vital not only to bring our strategic thinking up 
to date but more especially o find ways of mak¬ 
ing the unthinkable—impossible. 

Poverty, according to Professor Hallstein, 
posed a challenge alongside liberty. In the world 
of today needy 2,000 million people lived in the 
so-called developing countries—1,250 millions of 
them outside the Communist bloc, living in many 
cases, as their ancestors lived : as our ancestors 
lived. Their average income was one-tenth of that 
of the average European : and with a population 
increasing by nearly 2 per cent a year, that 
average income had remained stationary for the 
Iasi 40 years. . 

Second Largest Exporter 

“And we do hear responsibilities,” affirmed 
Prof. Hallstein. “The European Community may 
he small in area, but it is potentially one of the 
world’s giants. Within its borders live some 170 
million people—nearly as many as in the United 
States of America : and its working population 
is even greater than theirs. Tlhe Community is 
the world’s largest trader, its\ largest importer 
and its second largest export^ Economically, 
it is the fastest growing major unTV in t fa y f!a tHrn 
world. In particular, it is one of the'World’s 
biggest markets for basic commodities—raty 
materials and farm produce.” ' 

He continued: ‘Its policies, tfSjSltofrtK!, have 
a direct bearing upon developing couhtrta. and* 
upon the rest of the world in general, PoWL. 
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caliy, the Community was not devised to be 
against anyone or anything. Despite what some 
have said of it, it is v neither a tool of imperia¬ 
lism nor an instrument of capitalist, hegemony. 
If one of its aims is to ensure that Europe’s 
voice be heard in the affairs of the world, rather 
than be drowned in the cacophony of intra- 
European squabbles this is not because Europe 
Wishes to return to a situation in which one part 
of the world dominated another—a situation 
which is irrevocably put behind us. One of the 
purposes of having a voice, and a part to play, 
in the new world that I described is to be able 
to make a positive contribution to mailers of 
joint concern.” 


498 million dollars—just over v bylf thfcUflited 
States’ contribution, and a good de*> more than 
that of the World Bank. As far as trade is cdft* 
cerned, 64 per cent of the Community’s ir^^'fs 
from India already come in duty-free ; k md»$n the 
Dillon negotiations, although ultimately yte did 
not negotiate directly with India, the rConunu* 
nity was able to offer concessions an oui ting to 
8.5 million dollars worth of goods. Lrt^jcottJn 
textiles and jute, it is true, - we have more to 
answer for but on the funner unden'the lqF'J** 
term agreement whieh canre into force in October 
1962. the Community countries will by 1967 have 
eidarged their import quotas to 12,000 tons M 
against just over 6,000 tons in 1962. v *\ 


New Oitohtumties 


India Making Ur 


Thai the Community was more than just a 
source of apprehension for its tiading partners 
was emphatically supported by Prof. Uallslein. 
Quoting from the latest report of the United 
Nations Economic Commission lor Asia and the 
Far East that the “European Economic Commu¬ 
nity presents the developing countries not only 
with new problems of trade with developed coun¬ 
tries hut also with new opportunities” he said that 
the questions of common tariff, the association 
of African Stales and the common agricultural’ 
policy “are not so much the questions raised 
by the Community's existence as the questions 
whieh its existence thtows into sharper relief.” 

Giving the specific instances of India, Prof. 
Hallstein said “Already Europe's record vis-a-vis 
your great country is not negligible. For the 
combined years 1961 to 1962 an<l 1962 to 1963, 
the contributions of the European Community 
countries to the so-called Aid-India Club total 


He added “When one looks at the overall 
trade balance, it is true that the Community still* 
has an export surplus vis-a-vis India : but this 
now stands—in 1962—at just over 143 million 
dollars as against just over 327 million dollars in 
1958. Community exports to India over the same 
period have dropped from nearly 430 million 
dollars to just over 298 millions; while India’s 
exports In the Community have been climbing 
steadily from nearly 103 million dollars worth in 
1958 to over 155 millions in 1962.” 

Expressing confidence that the Community’s 
existence and the greater prosperity of Europe 
should ease some of the other relevant problems. 
Prof. Hallstein said “A richer Europe should he 
able to increase its financial aid. A united Europe 
should he able ipso facto to promote greater 
stability in world markets and, by acting cons¬ 
tructively, to promote greater liberalism and4 
better market organization throughout the world.” 
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NOTES 


The World 

The “Winds of Change” mentioned by 
the British Premier MacMillan while on a 
tour in South Africa some time back, have 
assumed more volume and a definite direc¬ 
tion alter the summit meeting of thirty- 
two independent African States at Addis 
Ababa. This four-day conference of the 
heads of the 32 States ended on May 2G. 
with the unanimous adoption and signing 
of an African Charter. The Charter was 
regarded by the Afican Heads of State ’as 
‘the first step towards the pooling of the 
continent's human and material resources 
and eventual unity. 

The African leaders stated that they 
' were “inspired by a common determination 
to promote understanding and collaboration 
*' among our States in response to the aspira¬ 
tion of our peoples for brotherhood and 
solidarity in a larger unity transcending 
ethnic and national differences.” 

Fuller details about this summit meet¬ 
ing of 32 African States have to be got 
before the potentialities of the Charter can 
be examined at length. The newspaper 
reports available at the lime of writing are 
extremely cursory. All that can be gathered 
has been summarized by the Statesman in 
the following paragraphs 

In the euphoria which followed the 
unanimous adoption of the Charter, it was 
difficult to ascertain whether it would re¬ 
main a strong and binding force or a,mere 


document, like many others on the emerg¬ 
ing continent. 

But the will to work towards unity 
was evident when the Chiefs of Stafe 
emerged after a gruelling seven-hour ses¬ 
sion in glittering Africa Hall. They had 
come to Addis Ababa determined to turn 
the summit into a success despite the diffi¬ 
culties encountered by their Foreign 
Ministers in a preparatory conference. 

The Charter sets up a conference of the , 
Chiefs of State each year, a permanent 
secretariat,, a Council of Ministers to meet 
more often and a commission to mediate or 
arbitrate disputes among the States of 
Africa. 

The leaders of Africa’s nations agreed 
in principle to seek reinforcement of unity, 
co-ordjnate their efforts to raise the stand¬ 
ard of livirg, defend their sovereignty, eli¬ 
minate the remnants of colonialism in Africa 
and promote co-operation within the U.N, 

The Charter did not call for the disso¬ 
lution of the existing African power blocs, 
but it was understood that the various 
groupings will eventually give way to one 
organization. However, many of the men. 
who approved the Charterialso emphasized 
their determination to seeA regional group¬ 
ings within African unity. \ 

The adoption of the charter ywjas an' 
uncontestable success. It bo’je out the 
words of an Ethiopian propheY of one cep- 
tury ago who wrote of Addis Ababa : “This 
very spot will flourish by grer '"'d signi- 

' « * 
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ficant deeds — and,}.he sound of a procla¬ 
mation drum will Emerge.” 

Significantly, Addis Ababa was chosen 
as the site of the C'narter secretariat. 

South Africa at the Addis Ababa Con¬ 
ference "can be taken as hot air although 
they must not be over or underestimated." 
In an interview to a South African paper, 
Mr. Luouw said "Exaggerated interest must 
not be attached to these latest threats. The 
speeches and conclusions of the African 
leaders must not be over or underestimated. 
As 1 have got to know non-Europeans at 
the im, the outbursts expressed at Addis 
Ababa must not be taken too seriously.’’ 

The lest of the Charter will of course, 
lie in the* implementation thereof. It is 
too early to say what will come out of the 
Conference, but the fact that the 32 Heads, 
of State, belonging to different ethnic 
groups and widely variant degrees of im¬ 
portance m World politics, is in itself signi¬ 
ficant. The Chatter of the Organization ot 
African Unity mav not contain the magic 
formulae that will weld overnight all these 
States into an integrated and powerful 
confederation of African peoples, but it 
certainly does contain the germs of such an 
understanding thal would lead, eventually, 
to African solidarity. All Africa may not 
be on the march against those who arc still 
holding some of its children in slavery and 
helotage, but the call to action is in clear 
terms and the forces that are arrayed 
against African freedom have been clearly 
identified. 

Thousands of miles away fnyn Africa 
a whole group of people, fully er partially 
of African origin, are pressing forward to 
break and pull down the barriers that deny 
the coloured people of the United States of 
America their full rights as citizens of an 
Union which they have loved and served 
as their fatherland. The U.S. Constitution 
guarantees their ( birthright and the U.S. 
Supreme Court hbs clearly pronounced its 
condemnation of .he colour bar. And yet 
there are some f atavistic groups of U.S. 
national?, fo* , 0 -called Caucasian origin, 
who would dmy the American Negro his 
birth-right. These groups that are trying 
to pet-pet 1 y ' 1 * segregation with all its 


abominable practices, do not v seem to rea¬ 
lize the stigma they are brandvg thereby 
on the face of all U.S. citizena Be it saijd .J 
here that, these antidiluvians are a loca^*t*; ,4 *j| 
minority in the U.S.A., but at the sr me time 
it has to be said that their prejudiced out¬ 
look and bias against the Negro is still 
very wide-spread all over the U&. tnough 
it is not so openly exhibited as ur the 
“Deep South." The U.S. Government ha:^ 
taken action in the matter as is indicated 
in the latest reports. The stages leading 
to the sending of 3000 U.S. Ffijj^ral troops 
to army bases near Birmingham inriAlebamo^ 
in the Deep South of the U.S.Ax, were deli¬ 
neated in an editorial of the New York 
Times of May 12, in which issue is also repro¬ 
duced a number of cartoons bitterly denoun¬ 
cing the bestial measures of the segrega¬ 
tionist forces of "law and order” let loose 
on the unarmed Negro demonstrators^ 
largely women and children. The relevant 
paragraphs in the editorial are as follows 

In Birmingham, itself, five weeks of 
demonstrations against discrimination have 
won for the Negroes at least the promise 
of concessions. Their leader, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, called this their “most signi¬ 
ficant victory” in the Deep South. 

Still then* is no assurance that diehard 
segregationists will allow the promises to 
be carried out peacefully. If not, race 
relations will surely take a turn for the 
worse, not only in Birmingham but else¬ 
where, North as well as South. Negro unrest 
was evident last week even in cities where 
opposition to integration is relatively mode¬ 
rate—Nashville, Term., Raleigh, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

It is apparent that Negro bitterness 
over the slow pace of the drive against dis¬ 
crimination is rising. Negro militancy is 
growing, and some Negroes are turning to 
racist extremits for leadership. 

As a result, some hard decisions may 
be ahead for the Kennedy Administration. 

It has counseled moderation for integration- 
ists—reliance on the courts, the ballot box, 
persuasion—and the Federal Government 
has brought its own power fully to bear 
only as a last resort, as it did at the Univer- 



sity of Mississippi last year. Now crises of 
that kind.,'i'nay occur more frequently, as 
Negro militancy runs up against the rock of 
Negationist resistance in the Deep South, 
it nine years ago‘this Friday—on 
May* 17, 1954 -that the Supreme Court of 
the tinted States unanimously outlawed 
-.egregatibn m public schools. To the 
Amej»4!^n 'Negro that ruling was long 
enough in. the coming, Lincoln freed the 
slave, arid gave him some hope of equality, 
a century ago this year. 

Since 19.5$ substantial progress--but far 
V-om enough progress to satisfy Negro ex¬ 
pectations—has been made. In hordes 
areas—Washington and St. Louis, for 
example —-the walls of school segregation 
came down swiftly. But as the struggle 
leached deeper and deeper into the South, 
white resistance was stiffer and stjffei. In 
17 states with a history of segregation, 

I ewer than 8 per cent of the Negroes in 
public schools in the 17 states sit side by 
side with whites, “Tokenism” has become 
anathema to many Negroes. 

The Negro resentment extends beyond 
discrimination in education. Jobs also are 
involved, and not only in the South. The 
rate of unemployment among Negroes has 
been more than double that among whites. 

There is trouble in the Tiny Republic 
el Haiti, where the population is mainly of 
Negroes and Mulattos of Negro origin. Haiti 
is in the Western one-third part of the island 
of Hispaniola where Columbus landed in 
1492 at the end of that voyage in search of 
a New World. The island of Hispaniola is the 
second largest island of the Greater Antilles 
group, situated between Cuba on the West— 
which is the largest of the greater Antilles 
islands—and Puerto Rico on the East, 
These islands are in the Caribbean Sea off 
the West coast of the U.S.A. 

Haiti has an area of 10714 square miles 
and a population of over 3500000 peoples. 
It is the only French speaking republic in 
the Americas, the dominant section of the 
population being mainly mulattos descended 
from the former French settlers. 

The other (two-thirds) part of the 
island is occupied by the Spanish speaking 
Dominican Republic which has an afea of 


19t333 sq. miles and a . population of little : 
over 3100000, The Dominican. Republic had ; 
a long period of dictatorship, virtually from' 
1930 to 1961, with a short hiatus of four:' 
years between 1938-1942. The dictator was;' 
Rafael Trujillo who was assassinated in';' 
1961. , -Ji 

The Republic of Haiti is now virtually 
under the dictatorship of its President Dr. 
Francois Duvalier who is trying to perpetu* 
ate his Presidentship by organizing a body 
of gun-men as palace guards and a body of 
irregulars known as the “Tonton Macoute.” 

Trouble has broken out between these 
two Republics. The present President, 
Juan Bosch, of the Dominican Republic has 
accused President Duvalier of Haiti of 
plotting with the displaced Trujillo clan to 
assassinate him. As a result of these 
troubles the Dominicans are up in arms. 
The Organization of American States is 
trying to bring back normal conditions but 
the peace moves and talks are badly ham¬ 
pered by Duvalier. 

Cuba has not, figured much in World 
news of late but its President Dr. Fidel 
Castro has been in the news for quite a 
while since he appeared with Premier 
Khrushchev and Marshal Malinovsky, 
Minister of Defence, on his left and right 
respectively, at the reviewing stand on 
Lenin’s tomb on Moscows Red Square at the 
May Day Parade. He had landed in Moscow 
three days before, on Sunday the 28th of 
April and had been met with a kiss and a 
hug by Premier Khrushchev who drove with 
him straight, from the airport to the Red 
Square where he was presented to an 
assemblage of 40000 people. 

There was a State luncheon, a day at 
the dacha belonging to Khrushchev’s family, 
25 miles away from Mascow, a visit to the 
Bolshoi Ballet presentation of Swan Lake, 
a long weekend with Khrushchev, etc. As 
Castro was being speculatively prospected 
by the Chinese, tlris visit to Moscow on the 
suggestion of Khrushchev means that the 
Soviets are one-up in the stages leading to 
an ideological show-down thaf is imminent 
between the Russians and the k Red Chinese. ■ 
For the present, at least, Cas. 4 yo ij> linked 
with the Soviets. 
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The newly reorganized and expanded 
United Arab Republic is going through 
some intricate coups - and counter-coups 
which are the results of internal power 
politics and intrigues as between the Baath 
Party leadership and the out-and-out pro- 
Nasserites. The outcome is not quite cical¬ 
as yet but it is apparent that the integration 
of Syria and Iraq into a close-knit union 
with Egypt is as yet far from complete. But 
at the same time it should be noted that no 
clear breach in the Cairo agreement is 
indicated anywhere. On the other hand 
quite a substantial degree of understanding 
seems to have been achieved as between 
President Nasser and President Bourguiba 
of Tunis and Ben Bella of Algeria indicat¬ 
ing some moderate degree of progress m 
the moves leading to Arab solidarity rang¬ 
ing from the Mediterranean coast to the 
borders of the Persian Gull. 

There are dissidents of course, who 
disagree with Nasser's scheme. Bui even 
those dissidents, Hussain of Jordan and Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia are no longer so tru¬ 
culently antagonistic as before. 

In Laos the position is still critical will) 
the Pathet Lao still actively disrupting all 
the peace moves. The latest reports show 
that the demand for the withdrawal of the 
members of the International -Commission 
from the area of disturbances is still being 
pressed In view of the unstable and fluid 
conditions prevailing in Laos the SEATO 
group are on the alert m Thailand. 

In South Vietnam the drive against the 
Communist Viet Cong Guerrillas was in¬ 
tensified. The U.S. is actively aiding and 
guiding the drive. Some 170 U.S.-piloted 
helicopter transports have been provided 
and the U.S. military advisers arc in close 
touch with the South Vietnam Government 
forces. The position is complicated because 
of the political twists introduced in all 
military decisions. All military plans and 
decisions have fo be approved by President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, whose autocratic rule is 
resented by most of the peasantry, because 
of the Oppression and corruption that has 
been let loose on them by that regime. 

1 In contrast to be conditions prevailing 
in the ar^a-kfiown formerly as French Indo- 


China, there is every possibility* of the 
Federation of Malayasia, whivib is in the 
formative stage, materializing as a sorfid-j 
viable unit. The formal ceremony annt* 
ring the birth of Malayasia is imminent and 
despite some disapproval from Inddnesia. 
there does not. seem to be any bar or hin¬ 
drance on the way. The consolidation # of 
Federated Malay Slates, Singapore, Sarawak 
and Brunei into one solid unit, would do ,a 
lot to strengthen the forces of peace and 
stability in South-East Asia and as such 
would run contra to the plan^pf Red China 
in the Malay Archipelago and Indonesia. 

Red China would prefer to keep all 
South-East Asia in a ferment so as to enable J\ 
it to move downwards to the same in gradual 
steps as favourable conditions and circum¬ 
stances develop. The recent anti-Chinese* 
riots in Indonesia have been interpreted in 
some quarters as being covert Chinese 
moves to create internal tensions in Indo- 
nesia which would tend to bring instability 
to the Indonesian Government. Of course 
■at present the primary sufferer is the 
Chinese settler in Indonesia, but that is of 
no material consideration to the rulers of 
Red China to whom the individual Chinese 
is a mere straw to build bricks with. 

There is nothing worthy of mention in 
the condition now' prevailing on the Ilima-' 
lavan fronts. 

The Bye-Elections 

The “Winds of Change" seems to be 
blowing--though in fitful gusts—over India 
as well. At least that seems to be the read¬ 
ing of what the recent bye-elections to the 
Lok Sabba indicated, by most thoughtful 
people. Of course, attempts are being made 
by Congress spokesmen and the official pub¬ 
licity agents of the Congress Government, 
like the All India Raido, to explain away the 
reverses, but these declarations sound .more 
than a little half-hearted. 

The reverse at Rajkot in particular 
seems to be difficult of explanation by 
even the most adroit of Cqpgress spokes¬ 
men. The usual reasons that are advanced 
for a Congress defeat, namely split in the 
ranks of the workers, “indiscipline” amongst 
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Congressmen have been put forward. In¬ 
deed, ft if reported that a meeting of the 
Disciplinary Action Committee is likely to 
Jpe held in *the near future to consider the 
case of tjefaulting members, of the Congress. 
It is further learnt that some members of 
•the Working Committee have requested the 
Congress President to convene a meeting of 
the Conimfttee soon to discuss the reverses 

Mr. K. K. Shah, the General Secretary, 
has said that the Congress High Command 
did not foresee the defeat of the Congress 
candidate Joshi. by such a large margin 
of votes,’'feports The Hindusthan Standard. 
Mr. Shah further stated that the large mar¬ 
gin “showed that some local rulers had 
their way’’. Mr. Shah did not think that 
the Central Budget had anything to do with 
the defeat. If the people were displeased 
with that then Mr. Balwantrai Mehta, a 
former Congress General Secretary, would 
not have been returned to the Gujral Assem¬ 
bly with such a large margin of votes, Mr. 
Shah added. 

The Congress Socialist Forum has in 
the meanwhile urged the Congress Presi¬ 
dent to convene a special session of the 
Ai.C.C., to discuss ways of refashioning 
the organisation in the light of the recent 
by election set-backs, according to latest re¬ 
ports. 

Discussing the bye-elections at Amroha, 
Farrukhahad and Rajkot, the “Forum" has 
issued a statement declaring that they had 
uncovered. 

“our shortcoming and. therefore. ma\ he con¬ 
sidered as vvelroine warning for the future.” 

“In fact a drastic reorganisation of the 
Congress is overdue and vvliat the Prime Minister 
has been saying of late on this subject has to be 
followed up with all seriousness. If the basis of 
Congress membership does not change we do not 
see any hope of the patty facing up to the increas¬ 
ing challenge in the future.” 

Emphasising the need for a proper pro¬ 
gramme of education and training of Congress 
workers, the forum said that the parly had been 
lepending more, or less on seasonal recruits and 
ll-equipped workers during the elections. “More- 
•ver. the attitude we generally bring to hear on 
•resent day elections is either characterised by an 


out-of-date approach and technique or is generally 
soft and patronising or typically middle class.” 

The forum suggested * the immediate impler 
mentation of the. Education and Training Pro¬ 
gramme Committee’s report and felt that the 
A.-I.C.C. must decide upon a three-day plan to, 
give the organisation a new look so that “wheat' 
we face the next general election, we find our*, 
selves in a much belter shape.” 

”The pattern of opposition to the Congress,” 
it said, "is set and in all probability it is going 
to he the niic rather than exception in the future; 
the entire non-Conimunist opposition is going tb 
eoinl hue against us. 

■This does not. however, mean that we have 
allies in the Communists who know how to play 
then game tactfully and cieate conditions to suit 
their ‘national and international strategy. Nor 
should it he taken for granted that this solid 
phalanx ol the opposition to the Congress cannot 
he broken . '• 

The Eorum said : "Perhaps we needed an 
Amroha or a Eumikabad or a Rajkot to realise 
mu organisational deficiencies and to understand 
tin 1 alignment of forces that is taking place in the 
political land scape. Hut we ate yet to convince 
ourselves that they will inject the required sense 
of uigeni y in our leadeiship and call forth the 
tieiessan effort and drive on their pait. 

‘Tor even, aflei disastrous fall in our strength 
in some Stales, which we reconsidered to he the 
sliongliolds of the Congress, dining the last gene¬ 
ral elections, we continued our masteily inactivity. 

“Forward looking Congressmen would, how¬ 
ever. like to make it plain that they would not 
excuse any further slackness and those who can¬ 
not dc. the job must allow others to do it,” 

The Csngress Socialist Forum has only 
looked at its internal, that is organisational 
defects. There is undoubtedly a consider¬ 
able amount of reform and re-organisation 
needed to make it work efficiently in the 
face of a new pattern of Opposition. But the 
best organisation in the world cannot force 
the electorate to return candidates of a poll* . 
tical party that is rapidly veering away 
from its professed ideals and objectives. 
The Congress Socialist Forum, -if it be ■ 
really of a Socialist persuasion and if it j 
really and honestly believes in the Socialist 
order of democracy -could gain a lot of in¬ 
sight in the real state of affairs* if it con- 
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ducted an impartial and independent sur¬ 
vey of the Congress Administration and the 
Congress way of handling Public Affairs, to 
see how far in actual practice the Congress 
(ioveinnient has strayed from its professed 
ideals, under the guidance oi the political 
adventurers that now control the Congress 
party, primarily for their own benefit. 

The Congress Forum lias, however, 
stated that it would be futile to attribute the 
Congress reverses to sabotage by dis¬ 
gruntled Congressmen or to the indiffer¬ 
ences of local Congress committees. The 
Congress organisation, it stated, is “ill- 
equipped 1u face up. to the growing and 
more strenuous tasks of the present day”. 
What it fails to define or discover, however, 
are the reasons lhat have made the tasks in¬ 
creasingly strenuous. The Forum does not 
admit that the Opposition’s victories amount 
to an affirmation or rejection of any basic 
policies. The general tenor of opinion in the 
Congress Secretariat is that the budget had 
nothing to do with the Opposition gains. In¬ 
deed, Mr. K. K. Shah, the General Secretary 
declared, that the big majority by which Mr. 
Bafwiantrai Mehta, a Congress candidate 
and a former General Secretary of the 
A.f.C.C., won at Sibora in the bye-election 
for the Gujrnt Assembly, proved the con¬ 
trary. 

In the reports of the election campaign 
ai Rajkot, however, we find that the elec¬ 
tion campaign was fairly free from personal 
attacks and the main issues were the 
government's policy, the China affair and, 
above all, the gold policy. _ *•' 

The Swatantra Party leaders; ‘are very 
clear about the factors conducive to the 
Swatantra victory at Rajkot, as the follow¬ 
ing reports indicate : 

Mr. M. R. Masani, General Secretary of 
the Swatantra Parly, told newsmen here to¬ 
day that the all-India implications of the 
Swatantra victory in Rajkot might be to 
foster the growth of what might be called 
a national democratic front of all patriotic 
opposition parties. 

When asked what factors changed pub¬ 
lic opinion in favour of the Swatantra Party, 
Mr. ‘Masani said the factors included the 
‘neglect of. Jjie country’s defence including 


reverses and humiliation’, gold control rules 
and excessive taxes embodied in the union 
budgiet. 

When asked about the possible effect jja 
Saurashtra of,his victory in Rajkot, Mr. 
Masani said that as a result of the bye-elec¬ 
tion the Swatantra Party might, have a good 
fool hold in Saurashtra. If the present'trend 
continued, the party might play a decisive 
part in the J9(i7 general elections, 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachan, Swatantra 
Party leader, said in an interview at Mad¬ 
ias that "Mr. Masani’s success the face of 
all that was organised at Rajkot is a distinct 
proof that the people have roused them¬ 
selves from the hypnosis of Congress in¬ 
vincibility.” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said that everyone 
realised the meaning of these three bye-elec¬ 
tion results, Amroha, Farrukhabad and Raj¬ 
kot. The Congress defeats by large majori¬ 
ties within one week were-a clear demons¬ 
tration of the people’s disapproval of some 
of the policies of the Congress Government, 
he said. 

“People thirst for good Government”,- 
he added. 

These opinions, coming as they do from 
leaders of fairly established repute seem to 
refute the Congress executives’ analysis of 
the causes leading to Congress defeat. 

The gold policy in particular, seems to have 
played a fairly upselling factor in these 
elections. 

The gold policy is still a puzzle to all 
persons who have cared to study the impli¬ 
cations of this latest bit of oppressive legis¬ 
lation. It should be noted in passing that 
all the imposts and taxes that have been 
progressively imposed on the peoples of 
India during, the tenure of the present 
Finance Ministry, are in the nature of op¬ 
pressive measures on all law-abiding, honest 
persons in India, Such oi them as are 
deemed necessary for either defence or for 
the execution of proper governmental mea¬ 
sures for the administrative or welfare 
work in India, have to be borne with pati¬ 
ence by the citizens of India.,. But it must 
be reasonably apparent to the people that 
the additional burdens imposed in the form 
of such taxes, imposts and control mea- 
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sures are really and truly for the benefit 
of the honest citizens, that the actual levy 
will not be in excess of what the Govern¬ 
ment. will collect, either from the tax-payer 
or from’the consumer, and that the funds 
ihus collected will be fully adequate for 
the purpose, it is earmarked for and, lastly, 
tly.it the Government will deliver the goods 
after exacting the price thereof in ad¬ 
vance. All -these conditions are inherent in 
ill democratic administrations, and, it is 
being increasingly apparent to all intelli¬ 
gent observe® that ‘they are being observ¬ 
ed by the present Finance Ministry in the 
I.reach thereof, with singular disregard for 
die welfare of the nationals of India. 

Of all these measures, the recent Gold 
Control Order seems to be the most out¬ 
rageous. What were the objectives? We 
were told that it were necessary to bring 
down the price of gold, so that the smugg¬ 
ling of gold would no longer be lucrative 
and so that the gold hoarded in India may 
!>> made available to the Government of 
India, which needs gold badly for the pur¬ 
chase of defence equipment. The common 
citizen who values his hard-won freedom 
-however, depreciated and riddled with 
control measures it right have become 
through the agency of our inept Higher 
Executive—agreed that the cause was worth 
the sacrifice, however grievous the inroad 
be on the savings of the family through the 
depreciation of the few gold ornaments that 
he had provided for the women and the 
(laughters of the household. But he expect¬ 
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ed that the Government would adopt mea¬ 
sures that would ensure an equitable an<$ 
efficient distributioi! of the burden and that ' 
the measure would not cause undue hardship' 
or suffering on honest and innocent peo¬ 
ple, in excess of what is to be borne by all 
others. 

What has been the result? The actual 
price of 14 carat gold is Rs. 94 - per tola 
(about 11.6 gms) in Calcutta at the time of , 
writing these Notes, which works out to 
about Rs. 161 - per tola ol 24 carat gold, that 
is about Rs. 400.- or £30 per ounce of pure' 
gold. And the price of gold in the outside 
world being much less than half of that, 
he would indeed be a simpleton who would 
believe that this price would serve as a 
deterrent to the smuggler, or that it would 
force the hoarder to disgorge his ill-gotten 
gold for the defence of his country and its 
people. 

And the distress and sulfenng of the 
gold-craftsmen? Used as the common citi¬ 
zen is to the blatant disregard of the High¬ 
er Executive to the welfare of the public, 
his feelings were outraged and exacerbated 
by the brazen indifference displayed by the 
Central Ministry in response to the appeals 
for relief by the innocent sufferers. 

There is more than a likelihood that 
the gold policy ol the Government of India 
played a major part in the defeat of the 
Congress candidate at the Rajkot bye-elec¬ 
tion, as claimed by the successful Swatantra 
nominee. The Si bora bye-election may have 
been fought on less well-determined issues. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


The Bokaro Steel Project 

A large integrated steel plant at Bokaro has 
long keen re.uai(led as an integral component in 
the process of expansion of India’s steel rapacity. 
With the tlnee one-million ton public sector 
plants at Kouikella. Bhilai and Durgapur and 
expansion of the rapacities of the two major 
private sector plants at Jamshedpur and Buiupur 
raising their production potentials to two and 
one million tons respectively. the gross laid-dmvn 
steel capacity in the country stood <il just over 
0 million tons on the eve of the Jhiul Five-Year 
Plan period. Third Plan piojecls envisaged or 
already taken in hand included expansion of the 
Durgapur and Bouikella < apar ilv hv .(> million 
tons each and of Bhilai hv .!> million tons. In 
addition, it was envisaged that it would he pos¬ 
sible. with expected American collaboration or 
assistance to lav down an initial 1.4 million ton 
plant at Bokaro. its erection, as initially envis¬ 
aged, to he completed within the Third Plan 
period, and its capacity to he eventually raised 
by gradual stages to 1 million tons within the 
following two Plan periods. Fuither, it was also 
proposed to exphue possibilities for laying down 
an additional lignite-based one-million ton plant 
in South India and. probablv. to complete its 
ejection also within the Third Plan period. With 
these new projects and with the completion of 
the expansion progi amines in respect of the 
existing tlnee public sector plants, the gross steel 
capacity in the cmmtrv at the beginning of the 
Fourth Plan period was visualized at some 10.4 
million tons. This was in addition to the Alloy 
and Special Steels projects already under imple¬ 
mentation at Uurgapur under the aegis of the 
Hinduslban Steel’s organization and management, 
which is expected to have an initial capacity of 
80.000 tons, to he gradually raised in due course 
to some 200,000 tons. The Tatas were also 
programmed for laying down new rapacity for 
Alloy and Special steels within their own Works 
in Jamshedpur t for which they were expected to 
find their pwn necessary resources both in rupee 
currency anyl foreign exchange. 


The Bokaro project would, accordingly! 
seem to have, a vital hearing upon the process 
of the country’s expansion programmes of steel 
capacity and. as already ol.-served, its imple¬ 
mentation. it was visualized, would be possible 
thiougb Ameri<un collaboration or assistance. In 
auordariee with the negotiations••’Ving carried 
on in this lespeel. the U.S. Government’s Inter¬ 
national Development Aid Agency (I.D.A.) 
appointed a sludv team consisting of IJ.S. Steel 
Gut potation’s expejts. to report on the feasibility 
of the projet t and to recommend measures that 
would he calculated to advance its successful 
completion and operation. The report of the study 
team recently submitted, a condensed summary of 
which has been released through the U.S.I.S.. 
has already alltaeled some, notice in the country. 
The report seems to make the following prin¬ 
cipal points : 

That Bokaio can fill a part of India’s 
needs for increasing steel capacity by a 3-stop 
phased programme of development comprising a 
first-step 1.1 million ton capacity to he com¬ 
pleted for start of operation by 1971 (that is, by 
the* end of Jth Plan period), which is to he raised 
to 2.5 million tonnes by 19(5 (that is, within the 
Fifth Plan period) and, ultimately to 4 million 
tonnes by 1980 (end of Sixth Plan period I. 

That the following ancillorics and 
services must he provided for as an essential 
precondition to the successful laying down and 
operation of the projected plant : 

i a) Supply of qualified operating person¬ 
nel, Indian and American, he assured ; 

ib) Supplies of several important raw 
materials he available in requisite quality and 
quantity and placed under the ownership control 
of the steel plant management ; 

Ic) Provision be made for : 
li) Adequate rail transport; 
lii) Adequate supplies of power antj.water; 
(iii) Expansion of necessary coal mining- 
washing facilities; 

liv) Adequate area highways; and 
(v) Townsite and housing facilities for 
, labour and managerial personnel. 



Total investment envisaged for com¬ 
pletion "of^the first 1.4 million tonne stage of the 
•project has been estimated at $919,428,000, or 
.roughly Rs. *460 crores of which the foreign 
exchange or dollar component hgs been cal¬ 
culated at $512,588,000, or approximately Rs. 256 
i crores. The gross estimates of investment upto 
the final 4-million tonne stage of the plant have 
been placed *at $] ,504,766,000 or, roughly, Rs. 755 
crores with a foreign exchange content of 
$891,522,010 or, approximately Rs. 446 crores. 
In addition, the requisite investment for ancillory 
facilities and services^to be undertaken by other 
agencies JiAc the railways, etc., has been envisaged 
at $183,857,000 or, roughly, Rs. 67 crores, of 
which the foreign exchange component is yet to he 
determined. 

The report definitely states that the 
projected plant at Bokaro would not 1* profit¬ 
able (presumably meaning that it would lack eco¬ 
nomic viability ) in the first step, but asserts 
that it would “become and remain so with full 
production, in step If.” 

An analysis of India’s steel rapacity, pro¬ 
duction yield and the pattern of developing de¬ 
mand included in the report shows that while 
present capacity aggregates 6 million tonnes (al¬ 
ready observed by us in our prefatory statement 
in this analysis), the average rate of production 
still does not exceed 48 million tonnes per 
annum. Gross rapacity in the country is expected 
to he raised to 1] million tonnes by 1971. Supply, 
demand and deficit have been estimated respect- 
J ively as : 


Year 

Demand 

Supply 

Deficit 

1966 

6.9 m.t 

5.6 m.t 

1.3 m.t 

1971 

11.2 „ 

8-7 „ 

2.5 „ 

1976 

17.0 „ 

11.1 „ 

5.9 „ 


It is envisaged that Bokaro would make flat 
steel products and the effect of the plant’s opera¬ 
tion on the demand and supply pattern is envisagd 
to be : 

1966 : (Step I): deficit before Bokaro 1.42 
m-tonnes : supply from Bokaro—1.1 m-t.; balance 
deficit—.38 m.t. 

1971 : (Step II): deficit before Bokaro— 
2.34 m.t ; supply from Bokaro—1,8 m.t.; balance 
deficit . 54 m. t. < 

1976: (Step III): deficit before Bokaro— 
4.91; supply from Bokaro-—2.91 m.t.; balance 
deficit— 2.0 m.t. , 

2 


1 ' -'*»•* * 

The report lays especial emphasis opw •; 
problem of “Man-Power” which, it asserts, Are' 
“special importance*’ to Bokare. Without 
qualified personnel, whether Indian or Ameriefiij^| 
available from the very start of implementation,^ 
of the project, there would be grave risk, thft%| 
costly plant and equipment would be unproduO- ( 
lively used or even damaged. On the other hand-,; 
American personnel employed during the eastyj* 
stages of the plant’s operation should be capable*- 
of rapid replacement by Indians in the interest 
of “operating economy.” Discussing the impro¬ 
bability of the existing plants in India being able, 
to train and equip the necessary additional 'per* 
sonnel for Bokaro in the context of their Own hi- • 
creasing requirements in conformity with their- 
respective expansion programmes, the report en¬ 
visages the employment of a large team of Ameri¬ 
can operating personnel to ensure proper opera¬ 
tion until Indian personnel, who would be initi¬ 
ally untrained, had been properly trained under 
their direction and were fully qualified. 

The report suggests an eight-point closely 
co-ordinated programme for dealing with this 
essential problem of “man-power” which includes 
recruitment, training, personnel placement, utili¬ 
zation of personnel resources, compensatiort, em¬ 
ployee-union relations, safety and employee 
communications. The implementation of this pre- 
gramme, the report emphasizes, has direct rela¬ 
tion on conclusions about the profitability of the 
plant. 

A very crucial suggestion in the report in 
this connection is the assumption of a ten-year 
American management contract, although some 
technic, 3 I personnel would have to he retained for 
a’longer period. 20 Americans would have to he 
employed immediately which would increase to 
670 by 1968, progressively falling off to some 40 • 
by 1977. They would include 270 management 
and supervisory personnel and 400 production 
and maintenance workers. The Indian comple¬ 
ment of the work force is estimated at 8,200 for 
Step I, but it is emphasized that American 
Management contract must he regarded as an 
essential pre-requisite to attaining 100 per cent 
capacity four years after start up and for main¬ 
taining what is regarded in the report a 9 the 
comparatively “small and efficient” work force. 
The number of men estimated to he required for 
the construction period would he’20,000 men. 

The report lists problems of rmr materials, 
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transportation, availability of water and power, 
township and service facilities, etc., some of which 
are of vital moment. For instance the report ex¬ 
presses a great deal of doubt about the raw mate¬ 
rials position, especially in view of the concen¬ 
tration of steel-making capacity within a com¬ 
paratively narrow belt where four out of the five 
major steel plants arc already located and in 
which Bokaro is intended to be sited. It says that 
its investigations revealed that “wholly insuffi¬ 
cient consideration was being given to the raw 
materials aspect of the Bokaro project” and that 
this “deficiency appears to be due primarily to 
tbe fact that plans are for three principal raw 
materials to be supplied by three separate Govern¬ 
ment entities", and that no individual or group 
with “overall steel-making responsibility has been 
made responsible for co-ordinating Bokaro’s raw 
materials programme.” Besides, work in respect 
of raw materials is consideied to have lagged be¬ 
hind planning of other aspects of the project; 
“iron ore and coal sources are still undergoing 
important changes and exploration work on the 
proposed source of limestone is only just beginn¬ 
ing.” The study lists certain major assumptions 
in regard to the raw materials supply position 
which, together with the problems of transport, 
power and water and other essential services, 
would constitute a major item of consideration in 
this regard and emphasizes the importance of 
verifying their reasonableness or of developing 
alternatives adequate to the requirements of the 
undertaking which will, in point of personnel, time 
and funds, be itself a considerable undertaking 
and is expected to take two years or even longer 
to find satisfactory long-term solutions .to the 
basic raw materials problems. 

In*addilion. the report also envisages pro¬ 
bable lags and difficulties that might arise in com¬ 
pleting the arrangements relating to the neces¬ 
sary supplies of such essential services as power 
and water, availability of adequate transport faci¬ 
lities, etc., to conform to the requirements of the 
undertaking at the appropriate times, as some of 
these are themselves dependent upon supplies and 
implementation by various foreign agencies. The 
Government of India, the report acknowledges, 
have assured that they are properly seized of these 
problems to which adequate solutions would be 
f«wnd with necessary expedition to enable the 
services qoncerned to be made available at the 
tjppropriatti time, but grave doubts are expressed 


as regards the absolute reliability of such an 
assumption. It is emphasized, for instance, that 
having regard to the load imposed upon transport 
resources in the area already by' reason of four 
of the five principal steel plants having keen sited 
within comparatively close contiguity of one 
another which have so far proved quite inade¬ 
quate to requirements in respect of the movement 
of raw materials and shipping of finished pro¬ 
ducts, the additional load that Bokaro would be 
bound to impose upon these resources would lie 
bound to constitute a major problem on the ade¬ 
quate and timely solution of whicb^will be bound 
to depend, in large measure, the operating effi¬ 
ciency of the projected Bokaro plant. 

The U.S. Study Team’s report, we appreciate, 
is a valuable document which would 
merit the closest scrutiny and consideration by 
appropriate Indian authorities before further 
fruitful negotiations relating to the project may 
be pursued with the U.S. Government. But some 
of the assumptions made in the study, we feel, 
would be bound to cause considerable misappre¬ 
hension, Tbe estimates as regards the envisaged 
investments for the project, for instance, would 
appear to he extraordinarily high. In spile of the 
fact that investments requisite for a steel plant de¬ 
signed to produce mostly flats are stated to be 
comparatively higher than for other kinds of pro¬ 
ducts. the report itself admits that the present 
estimates are very high even compared to world ' 
standards for such products but are sought to be 
justified on the grounds of the additional capital 
investment that would be called for to cover such 1 
items as shipping costs of plant and equipment 
to the project site from the U.S.. customs and 
other dues and a variety of other expenses. All 
these items, however, had equally to be provided 
for in respect of the other three public sector 
steel plants that have been laid down in India 
during the last few years with other foreign colla¬ 
boration or assistance and why any substantial 
difference in the capital estimates of this project 
should be occasioned in the present instance is 
something which it is not easy to understand or 
appreciate. For instance, the gross investment on 
the three one-million tonnes public sector plants 
at Rourkella, Bhilai and Durgapur are stated to 
have aggregated under Rs. 500 crores, whereas 
the investment envisaged for the first step of the 
projected Bokaro Plant comprising a laid down 
capacity of 1.4 million ingot-tonnes, has been 



[.laced 4 approximately Rs. 460 crores. True, a 
part of this investment is projected to provide 
' for its eventual- expansion, in two successive 
-luges, to an 'ultimate 4-million tonnes and does 
not represent merely a 1.4 million tonne capacity, 
but the total investment for upto the 4 
million tonne stage, which has been envisag¬ 
ed at approximately Rs. 755 crores in all, would 
itself be considered, to be extraordinarily high. 

An analysis of the load of capital investment 
on the per tonne production of steel on account 
df depreciation of plant and interest on capital, 
assuming , working capital at approximately 25 
percent of fixed capital, and assuming interest on 
i apitaj together with any service charges that may 
have to be provided for at an average of 6 per 
rent, would seem to work out at the three existing 
. public sector plants at Rourkella, Bhilai and 
Durgapur at approximately Rs. 71.C per tonne, 
whereas at the projected Bokaro Plant on the 
basis of the investment envisaged in th U.S. Study 
Team’s report, it would seem to work out to the 
extraordinarily high figure of some Rs. 105.4 per 
(onne. Phis alone should be taken as ample evi¬ 
dence of the extremely high investment content 
of the plant assumed by the U.S. team, and the 
fact as to whether a steel plant at such high cost 
would at all conduce to development progress is 
a consideration which should constitute a prob¬ 
lem of major dimensions. India was one of the 
cheapest producers of steel in the world not so 
very long ago, an advantage she would seem to 
have been progressively loosing over the years 
s ince the process of expansion of steel capacity 
in the country had been induced. According to 
an estimate provided by Sir Biren Mookherjee, one 
of the outstanding captains of the steel industry 
in the country in the private sector, some two 
three years ago, India has been fast loosing this 
position of advantage compared to other world 
producers and has already arrived at a stage 
when possible export advantages of steel or other 
steel-based products from India would seem to 
have been considerably eliminated. With the 
Bokaro project investments assumed at the level 
•hey have been in the U.S. Study team’s calcula¬ 
tions, any residual advantage that might still 
have been obtaining in this rgard, weould seem to 
be completely eliminated. Assuming, further, that 
the estimated Bokaro investments would also set 
the level for investments on further steel capacity 
expansion in the country,—and development needs 


in the years ahead would certainly seem to oud$ it 
imperative that further substantial expansion jn 
this field must be pro'vided for in evehtual stages 
—the overwhelming importance of giving this 
matter the closest possible scrutiny and attentions 
would seem to be obvious. 

In this connection some consideration to foe 
recent controversy arising out of the Clay Com" 
mittee’s report as to whether the American assist-, 
ed Bokaro Steel Project should be under public 
sector or private sector management, would also 
seem to be merited. The Clay recommendations 
are reported to have suggested that the feasibility 
of the project would be better ensured if it were to 
be placed under private sector ownership and 
management. Acceptance of such a recommenda¬ 
tion would be, patently, at variance with the basic 
policies of the Government of India in regard to 
the steel industry as formulated in their Industrial 
Policy Resolution. The fact, however, that public 
sector management has not, so far, conduced to 
competitive efficiency of performance—and hav¬ 
ing regard to the further fact that already more 
than fifty per cent of the country’s steel capacity is 
under public sector management,—performances 
in this sector would be bound to set a limit to the 
over-all efficincy in the industry in the country 
as a whole and that further expansion of the 
public sector capacity in this behalf would be 
normally assumed to correspondingly load the 
efficiency factor in the future, is a major item for 
the most careful consideration in this regard. For, 
despite the process of development progress under a 
“mixed-economy” aegis, competitive efficiency in 
industrial management as a whole, and efficiency 
in key - sectors of industrialization in particular 
would seem to he of overwhelming importance in 
this regard. For, however large the industrial base 
that may be sought to be laid down in the country, 
corresponding acceleration in the gross national 
product on which alone can depend the sinews 
of continuing progress, would be bound to be 
conditioned by the efficiency factor in industrial 
output. What should be considered to be of the 
greatest essential moment in this connection is 
that if the present basis of the country’s indus¬ 
trial policies cannot or should not be changed or 
amended in any way, due consideration at least 
must be bestowed upon the efficiency factor in 
performanance. The Clay recommendations, e&en 
if they are found to be wholly urfttcceptable, 
should provide a needed stimulus for foe. ovftr- 
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whelming need for a great deal of rethinking and, 
possibly, also of reorganization in this regard. 

The recent statements 'by the Union Steel 
Minister of the Government of India in this regard 
that a separate company in the public sector would 
be incorporated to own and manage the Bokaro 
project and that the entire shure capital of the 
project would be provided by the Government 
with no participation in its contents being offer¬ 
ed to either individuals or the corporate sector 
would, however, seem to have put a quietus 
to public speculation. This would seem to 
assume an importance in view of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Public Accounts and the Krishna 
Menon Committees to the contrary, as an indicant 
of the Government’s views on the matter. I he 
fact that the Bokaro project would not fall within 
the management control of the existing Hindus¬ 
tan Steel Ltd., in view of the already heavy- 
pressure upon its management resources in res¬ 
pect of the three public sector plants and the 
additional alloy steel plant under its control, 
would seem to be both reasonable and wise. The 
fact, further, as staled by the Steel Minister, that 
American participation in the share capital of the 
new company is not envisaged which should, 
presumably, come in the shape of credits repay¬ 
able over a period of time, is, additionally, deserv¬ 
ing of support. But the matter of the management 
of the plant during the initial period.of its gesta¬ 
tion spread over the period between now and 
1980 as postulated in the U.S. Steel report does 
not appear to have been cleared of its present 
rather ambiguous contents. The report assumes an 
initial period of ten-year American management 
contract and envisages the employment of ,a‘ large 
American personnel during this .period. The 
report seems to assume that such a contract 
would he considered essential for operating effici¬ 
ency to he carried upto capacity level within four 
years from the start-up of the first step of the 
project when it should have overall management 
control over not merely plant operations, but also 
over the sources of raw materials supplies and 
their needed pre-processing. This is an assump¬ 
tion which would seem to raise questions of 
fundamental importance in the field of public 
sector-owned Indian industries. 

In the first instance, although technologically 
specialised skills for the operation of a steel 
plant such‘as the Bokaro plant is projected to be, 
mSy he at present scarce within the country, it 


should not be difficult, certainly not impossible 
to, procure adequate administrative and general 
management skills within the eoqnlry even now. 
Secondly, we do not consider it a sound public" 
policy to import administrative skills at any level, 
especially as such skills will have to operate in, 
conformity with the human, economic and social ' 
and emotional resources of the country with which 
only an Indian of necessary attainments may be ex¬ 
pected to be fully familiar. Finally, altluiugh it may ■ 
he Lilli necessary and wise to employ imported 
technological skills for new industries where such 
skills are not already adequately available with¬ 
in the country for such limited periods as they 
cannot he filled in hy indigenous material, the 
employment of such skills should invariably lie 
conditioned under bona fide Indian control and 
management in the public interest. 

While on the subject, one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors discussed in the report has to bn 
taken seriously into consideration, that is, relat¬ 
ing to the recruitment and training of adequate 
numbers of Indian operating personnel for the 
plant. It has been said that “unless fully qualfied 
personnel, whether Indian or American, could be 
supplied right from the start of the project’s 
implementation, there would he grave lisk . . . . 
that very costly equipment would be unproduc- 
lively used or even damaged.” No one would 
tepudiale the reasonablemess of such a postulate, 
hut that is no reason why adequate provisions 
cannot he made, if necessary measures are taken 
forthith for the purpose, to recruit and train 
necessary personnel in this behalf in the already 
operating five major steel plants in the country 
in both the public and the private sectors. True, 
the three public sector plants will themselves he 
faced with the need for additional skilled personnel 
in view of their current expansion programmes. 
But that should he no reason why personnel in 
addition to those that may he required for the 
existing plants could not be recruited and trained 
in advance to handle the operating requirements 
of the Bokaro project. The practice, hitherto, of 
sending out large numbers of raw recruits for 
Iraining in the countries which would collaborate 
in setting up a new steel plant in the country has 
not, demonstrably, proved an outstanding success 
so far. We fully endorse Sir Biren Mookerjee’s 
criticism that this practice has proved a source 
of advoidahle waste in the past and should be 
discontinued and that it should, instead, be re- 
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placed iy a system of preliminary training at import American operatives in the numbers 
fisting stcfel plants within the country followed envisaged in the report uhder discussion and 
In actual work c-n the erection of the plant con- which would, in turn,* he hound to hhve eorre^j 
i erntfd wjjich, according to Sir Biren, should give ponding reflection on the operating expenses' of 
these recruits all the necessary essential ground- the plant and eventually on the cost of production 
«ng in the- work they would have to eventually 0 f the p ] ant ’ s yiekl in sa i ea ble commodities. Thfc 
handle, during the operation of the project. Sir possible need to still import a considerable 
liircn Mookerjee s experience and knowledge of number of American personnel for a period is not 
the steel industry m India gives him an especial entirely ruled out, but such a process would at 
fight to speak on the subject with incontrovertible ] oaat> set j n ?nol i on a more expeditious move 
logic and authority and the Government of India towards the desirable direction of complete 
would do well to pay adequate heed to his warn- lndianization of the plant’s operational base than 
logs and suggestions alike in this respect. would he otherwise possible. The Steel Minister’s 

But it would bo necessary, if this aspect of recent press conference in this connection, does 
the matter has to he adequately provided for, to not appear to have taken into consideration this 
take immediate measures for formulation of a very vital aspect of the matter. This, we feel, is 
necessary over-all training scheme under direct crucial not merely in respect of the projected 
Government aegis. For the purpose, we feel, it Bokaro plant alone, hut also in respect of further 
would he conducive to greater expedition and steel capacity expansion in the country that would 
effeeiency of performance if such a measure were inevitably have to he progressively taken in hand 
to he directly handled by the Steel Ministry ins- by the Government in the years ahead, 
toad of being left to the Minister of Labour as is A word about the raw materials position on 
usual in •such eases. In this connection we. arc which such insistent emphasis has been laid in 
j ('minded of the long-standing scheme of the the U.S. Steel’s icport. The; matter of both ade- 
linion Labour Ministry for undertaking necessary quacy of supplies of raw materials and their 
legislation for humiliating and controlling a uni- requisite quality has, again and again, been 
form scheme of appienliceship training in Indian emphatically underlined by Sir Biren Mookerjee 
industry which appears to have been indefinitely in his annual reports to the shareholders of his 
-helved. In the matter of the Bokaro steel project. Company every year for ihe past several years 
we feel, it should he possible under appropriate without much improvmcnl having been evinced in 
Government of India aegis, and with the advice the matter. It is essential that any new major 
of expert opinion within the country, to formulate steel plan! must lm assured of these supplies in 
a wholesome scheme of recruitment, training and adequate quantities, with regularity, and of 
necessary tuition of different categories of minimum specifications as regards quality, if it 
apprentices to 1« detailed in appropriate has to successfully and economically operate. It 
rjumbers to the existing steel plants and whose is only reasonable therefore, that the American 
training course should he under constant and report should, have laid such great emphasis on 
expert central vigillance. Formulation of a pro- this aspect of the projected Bokaro steel plant; 
perly integrated scheme in this behalf would, of Its contention that raw materials sources in 
course, he an advance necessity, but should not adequate measure, as well as processing facilities 
prove intractable in view of our present resources such as roal washeries, for instance, should be 
iti this behalf. If this were done without any loss placed under the steel plant’s own management 
<»f time and if most such recruits were to he and ownership control to enable the plant to 
placed under a scheme of intensive training with operate efficiently and with due regard to economy 
due expedition, there should be alreadv available of performance, would seem to be hacked by 
a sizeable number of atleast partially skilled incontrovertible logic. The present system of 
Indian operatives, who may be ready to be placed making available these supplies to the steel plants 
on the erection of the Bokaro plant through different and, apparently independent 
‘is suggested by Sir Biren Mookerjee, and who agencies and sources, has already proved to be 
would thus have the opportunity of acquiring a major lag in the operating * efficiencies *of 
further necessary skills in the process. This would existing steel plants in the country. It fs essential 
eliminate, in a corresponding degree, the heed to in the circumstances, that due cfonsidejatidn 
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should be given to the recommendations in this 
behalf not merely in respect of the Bokaro 
project, but also, we feel, in"respect of all the steel 
plants in the public and private sectors,—and it 
appears that the private sector is being unfavour¬ 
ably treated in this respect compared to the 
public sector already operating within the country. 

We have discussed here the report and sub¬ 
sequent pronouncements by the Government of 
India in this connection, at some considerable 
length because we have felt that it does not seem 
to have attracted the necessary measure of public 
consideration that its importance made it necessary 
that it should have. Even then, we have been able 
to touch upon only a few of the more salient 
points germane to the issue here, and feel that a 
more thorough and detailed study should be 
immediately undei taken to enable further nego- 
talions between our Government and the U.S. to 
be held under realistic conditions, Theie is no 
doubt that further steel capacity iti the country 
is essential for our fast growing developmental 
needs, but the essentiality of such new plants as 
we may lay down in the process, whether il he 
with U.S. aid or by collaboration with other 
more advanced countries, would naturally have to 
depend upon the economic feasibility of the 
project and upon its operating potentials, which 
would inevitably include such matters as raw 
materials, transport, operating personnel, essential 
services like power and water and a host of other 
items. It is essential that all necessary aspects of 
the scheme aie given the closest scrutiny and 
their appropriate measures and justifications 
punctiliously weighed before rushing down into 
contracts which may prove a greater burden than 
help in the futurp. This should not, we feel, ne 
allowed to happen in any case. 

Karuna K. Nanim 

Compulsory Savings and Consumer Prices 

Inspite of its stormy passage through the lads 
Sabha, the Compulsory Savings Deposit Act is 
now to come into effect on the first July next un¬ 
less someone may choose to take the matter 
to the Supreme Court, and the Court may 
declare the measure null and void. Instruc¬ 
tions have now been issued by the Finance 
Ministry secretariat as to the methods and 
manner in which the deposit has to be made 
of collected and it appears’ that apart from 


branches of the Reserve and the State Bank of 
India, only post offices of the rank of. not below 
a sub post office shall he authorized to accept this 
deposit. So far as salary earners are concerned? 
the employers- shall be responsible for collecting 
the deposit from such empoyees whose salary is ;| 
over Rs. 1,500/- per annum, but whose incomes 
are below the minimum income tax paying’ limit, 
while the latter category of employees shall 
he responsible for making their own deposits.' 
Why the employers should not have been entrust¬ 
ed with the responsibility of collecting the compul¬ 
sory deposit from their income-tax paying 
employees is more than can be easily understood; 
unless the Finance Minister may have been hop¬ 
ing to cash in on the negligence of those who 
belong to this category for a bit of extra revenue 
by way of penalties on delayed deposits. 

And. yet, such compulsion to savings among 
those whose incomes are below the minimum 
assessable level of income taxation might have 
been regarded as quite a welcome measure if the 
consumer price factor in the market, especially in 
the essential consumer sector, wore to be held at 
a level of steadiness. Even before the Compulsory 
Savings scheme was conceived by the Union 
Finance Ministry, the Union Planning Minister 
ami other Ministries directly concerned in Plan 
progress were reported to have been having sleep¬ 
less nights over the tempo of rising prices which, 
it was being freely questioned, may be regarded 
to have correspondingly attenuated Second Plan 
achievements in proportionate measure and to be 
threatening Third Plan prospects. In fact, it is 
whispered about that high-level of taxation 
measures already envisaged was conditioned 
also to operate as a disincentive to prices 
and it was claimed that with consumer- 
cooperatives, fair price shops and other mecha¬ 
nical price control devices set up by Government, 
the Compulsory Savings scheme should prove 
just the additional measure needed to 
absolutely ensure that the price line would be 
held at an even keel, especially in the essential 
consumer sector. 

In fact even a cursory analysis of the views 
of the Government of India on the question of the 
price level would seem to reveal a most confusing 
array of different and conflicting points of view 
between different Ministries of the Union Govern¬ 
ment. Thus, while Mr. Nanda is in a state 
of constant and unrelieved apprehension over 



the matter of prices, the Food and Agriculture 
Minister* Patii would put himself out as an apostle 
«f rising primary prices as being both welcome 
and desirable,' .while the Finance Minister 
would seem to'Tit! oscillating .between the two 
views. It was only to be expected that Govern- 
iuent’s administrative measures would not, in the 
circumstances, be very effective in holding the 
price line. The twin fiscal measures of an un¬ 
precedented. level of additional taxation together 
with the compulsory savings measure, it was 
claimed, would be bound to prove such a price- 
deterrant that the pric<j line would be bound to be 
field at p more or less constant level in conse- 
qunce. What, however, would appear to have 
been either unwittingly or, perhaps, even deli¬ 
berately ignored was, first, the obvious inflationary 
potential of our over-all taxation structure as well 
as those of the administrative measures for exer¬ 
cising control over prices, especially .in the 
primary consumer sectors. 

Thus, the promulgation of the order for 
collection of dues under the Compulsory 
Savings Deposit scheme coincided also with 
such a rise in primary commodities, that 
assessors to this deposit, especially in the 
lielow-iricome-tax-lcvel categories would be 
hard put to even keep body-and-life together, let 
alone have the necessary surplus for making any 
savings atr all. Rice prices, for instance, between 
the last harvest and now have risen on an average 
by nothing less than 25 to 30 per cent in the 
medium and finer varieties and even higher for 
coarser rice. There has been an over all 20 to 25 
per cent rise in the prices of pulses, grammes and 
other essential items of grocery with only mustard 
oil, most unaccountably, maintaining a steady rate, 
and even greens and common low-calory vegetables 
appear to have been following a corresponding 
trend. So far as sugar is concerned, it has, as usual, 
become a pawn in racketeering and despite the. 
Government’s notification announcing its legiti¬ 
mate retail price at between 1.22 and 1.26 nP per 
kg. depending upon the grade of sugar, the actual 
price at below which procurement of any quantity 
is not at all possible, appears to have been varying 
between 1.44 and 1.60. There are, of course, the 
Fair Price Shops, through which 8,000 out of the 
gross 14,000 tom allocated per mouth for distri¬ 
bution in the Calcutta metropolitan area, where 
sugar should be available at legitimate prices on 
production of ration cards, but those who, in sheer 


desperation, faced the sacrifice ot tiwe and con¬ 
venience to try to obtain ratios cards fot .the pur¬ 
pose, now know at thqir own cost that the issud pf 
ration cards itself has now developed into a luc?ft* 
tive racket. In respect of rice also the Goverpjfcp^l 
have been claiming that prices have slumped some* 
what from the skyrocketting level they had attain¬ 
ed to, but the retail buyer has never yet had any 
indication of such a slump in the price he has heett 
paying for his essential consumption. Altogether, 
it is not merely a most sorry spectacle, the manner 
in which Government have been literally flaying the 
poorer salary-earners both through rising prices 
of essential commodities and, at the same time, 
compulsory additional levies on their slender and 
hopelessly inadequate resources. Lessons of his¬ 
tory, they say, indicate that it is such circa#}-' 
stances that revolutions usually spurt from. The 
complete and wholly heartlessly callous attitude of 
the Government on the peoples’ miseries and 
essential want's so long as their own fads and fan¬ 
cies can be satisfied, would seem to point to a 
gjadual ripening of circumstances towards a cqn- 
summation which would not auger well for d# 
present Government if only they had the vision to 
be able to read the writing on the wall. V- 

Karuna K. Nandi 

Power Planning For West Bengal 

Planning for power for West Bengal has, 
all along, been following a most unsatisfactory 
course. It was at the vehement personal insistent#^ 
of the late l)r. B. C. Roy that necessary Central 
sanctions were wrested out for the Bandel power 
project and the Durgapur project’s thermal power 
plant. With the latter, however. West Bengal had 
been having difficulties with the Centre, it may be 
rracalled. when pressure was sought to be put 
upon the Slate Government to hand over the 
Durgapur plant to the DVC authorities and, when 
this was curtly refused, to at least entrust distri¬ 
bution of the power produced at this plant to die 
DVC. ‘ 

Then, again, the Central Power Survey Com¬ 
mittee sought to attenuate the needs of West Bengal 
by lumping together the estimated demand unci 
production potential of the entire zone comprising 
South Bihar—DVC—Lower Bengal which has 
been estimated by this Committee for upto the 
Fourth Plan period at 2,000 mW. against the 
West Bengal (government’s estimates for the Slate 
alone of 2,300 mW. Even for the immediate pre¬ 
sent, the Committee has been estimating Calcutta 
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Electric, Supply Corporation’s demand factor at 
about 4fX) mW whereas the artual demand, taking 
into account refusals uptodqte on account of insuffi- 
cioncy of power, would be actually found to be 
well over 500 mW. The actual net demand that 
is being catered to by the CESC aggregate 465 mW. 
which excludes refusals aggregating 164.7 mW. 
The present 465 mW. load is being maintained by 
the supply company thiough the expedient of load 
shedding to the tune of 60 mW. Such lumping 
together of estimated demand on a zonal basis 
has its olnious misleading connotations and the 
Slate Government have been insisting that West 
Bengal’s needs must he separately assessed. The 
State Government have also been insisting upon 
the development of interlinking grids among con- 
tinguous State Governments (this. it may be noted, 
has already been effected in the South in very 
barge meassure between the Governments of 
Madras. Mysore, Kerala etc.) to enable the in¬ 
sufficiency ef single-grid rapacity to be compensat¬ 
ed for. At present, it may be recalled. West Ben¬ 
gal Suffers from ibis insufficiency and even on 
occasions when the DVC is in a position to enhance 
its supplies to West Bengal, the latter is unable 
to take advantage of the situation because of this 
factor. 

Third Plan additions to the State’s power 
supply resources, it may be recalled, consists of a 
new 50 mW unit of the CESC, Bandel 150 mW 
find Durgapur 150 mW. This last, however, on 
account of the earlier difficulties created by tlie 
Central Government, is not likely to be completed 
within the Third Plan period. As already men¬ 
tioned, the estimates for the Fourth Plan have b-een 
envisaged at 2,300 mW for the Slate, of which tlie 
requirements of the Calcutta and Greater'Calcutta 
area have been estimated at 1.150* mW. Of the 
latter, the C.M.P.O.’s requirements for the Greater 
Calcutta and the Haldia Port areas respectively 
have been estimated at a gross 130 mW, 80 inW 
for the former and 50 mW for the latter areas. 
The estimated investment for this order of power 
development in the Slate would have to aggregate 
approximately Rs. 200 crores which is approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 130 crores higher than Third Plan 
allocations in this behalf for the Stale. 

It is, however, essential, as carefully 
analyzed by both the West Bengal State Electri¬ 
city Board as well as by the State’s Directorate 
of Industries, ’to enable this envisaged order of 
power development to be implemented as the 
very .basic minimum requirement of the State. 


The Directorate of Industries has estimated, that 
it is the very essential minimum to keep indus¬ 
tries at their present proportion of growth and 
performance with a view to maintaining employ¬ 
ment at a correspondingly mittimun\ level.' It h 
significant that the estimates do not envisage any 
progress in either industrial growth or employ¬ 
ment incidences, they have hern carried out with 
a moit; static concept that of metely confining 
unemployment to its present level and for which 
alone such an order of power development would 
be essentially basic. The Central authorities seem 
to have been continuing ,to view West Bengal’s 
requirements with their usually prejudiced eyes 
and, already, they have been trying to whittle 
down estimates by at least 300 mW. If anything, 
the Slate has been cuing, it must be conceded, 
on the side of moderation in its demands in this 
behalf. What the Stale could and should have ■ 
provided for. is to draw up estimates on a concept 
of growth. According to the celebrated W. W. 
Roslow. the very minimum requirement of econo¬ 
mic growth is to piovide lor national income 
growth which would not merely cover the growth 
rate of population but also provide for comfort¬ 
able surpluses lor new investments which, if the 
population growth rate is assumed at not more than 
1.5 per cent per aanum, should aggregate at least 10 
to 15 per cent and more if the population growth 
rate is higher. West Bengal, patently, has not 
been estimating for growth while envisaging her* 
minimum power requiieinenls during the current 
and the next Plan period ; she has, indeed, been 
merely estimating for sheer survival and the 
Central Government owes it to the State and to 
the country ns a whole that the necessary condi¬ 
tions for this very modest requirement must be 
granted. Inspite of the sufferings of the West 
Bengal State, especially that of the Calcutta 
industrial and suburban areas, on account of 
power shortage and consequent load shedding, 
sufficient awareness of the problems and the 
State’s minimum justifiable claims to considera¬ 
tion in this behalf, does not seem to exist. It is 
vital to our existetnee that the State’s basic 
minimum requirements for power must be pro¬ 
vided at any cost ; it has already been said that 
the estimates drawn ip in this behalf by the Stale’s 
official agencies, instead of erring on the side 
of extravagance in this behalf, really err on the 
opposite side and would seem to be almost parsi¬ 
monious in their contents. 

Karuna K. Nandi 



IMPACT OF PLANNING ON UNION-STATE RELATIONSHIP 

I'v Prof. SANT UAL SINGH, 

’Dead of the Deportment of Political Science, B. \. College. Pot no University 


l.viiiv lias a* quasi federal eniislilution with a 
-ingle ((institutional document providing for 
Government at lire Union as also in the States, a 
-ingle citizenship and an unified judiciary, hul 
uilh legislative powers clearly laid down and 
demarcated between the. Union and the States, with, 
however, a large concurrent list. The largeness 
>1 the Government list with over-riding powers for 
’ the Union, the appointment of the Governors of 
■stales hy the Union President and the enjoyment 
. i .I icsiduai) powers hy the Union, besides the pro¬ 
vision lor a virtual convulsion id the administra¬ 
tion to the unitary pattern in limes of emergency 
■ ue well-known fenluies of the Constitution that 
till the scales heavily in favour id the Union. 

An important aspect of the Constitution which 
is not always emphasised is the relation between 
ihe two sets of executives even when theie is no 
emergency. This relates to the giving of direc¬ 
tions by the Union Government to the State 
Govci inneuls in the sphere ol executive vvoik in 
-objects oeeuring within the federal or eoneuirent 
* list i See \rticles 2)<>-2f)li ol the C.onstitiilion). 

Relations helween the Union and the States, 
fall broadly into three categories; lit Legislative 
•iil Executive and I iii t Financial. In several res¬ 
pects the financial relations between the two sets 
of authorities go bevmid the legislative demarea- 
li"n of spheres. Besides the three major gioup- 
'd tesoiirces, viz.. Union. Stale and shared 
heads, compaial/le to the three legislative 
lists- the Union, the Stale and the urn- 
i urrent, the classification of financial ic- 
suurces contains tw'o other heads of consider¬ 
able significance from the standpoint of Union 
'■'late relationship, viz., til Taxes levied and cul¬ 
lerled hy the Union, hut assigned to the States 
1 Article-2(»0) and (iil Duties levied hy the Union, 
but collected and appropriated bv (he States 
< Article 2()!M. 

The justification for these two heads is 
maintenance of uniformity in finanrial-rw/r- 
eeononiic matters, particularly in respect of 
incidence of taxes on transact ions extending 


beyond the limits of a particular .Slate. It i&y 
of course, true that dilleienlial taxation may 
atleel the natural distribution of economic acti¬ 
vity iu the country to the extent that the 

items taxed aie of middle nature which can be 
shifted liom the highly taxed to low taxed areas.' 
Ihe ha-ie idea that is revealed, however, is the 
concept ol an integrated economy transcending 
the leiritmial boundaries of the various States.' 
It is in the context of this < oneepl of an injte* 
g i aled national etonomy that the political 
significance ol the federation has to be' 

applet iated. The modem Nate with ever increas¬ 
ing functions' i» a welfaie Stale whose activities 
involve a large dealer ol participation in ccohorniC 
Iile. Through it- Diicrii\e Principles the Union 
( oiiNitiilion virtually inspires this interpreta¬ 
tion of the role of the Government. Th$ 
result has been the Government's decision to plan; 
The resolution of the Govrimient of India appoint* 
ing the Planning Gommission staled, after referr-' 
irig to the fundamental (economic) Rights and 
Directive Principles of Stale Policy laid down in 
the Constitution, the lunctions of the Planning 
Commission in the following terms: The Plann¬ 
ing Commission will : (i) make an assessment of 
the material, capital and human resources of the 
country... .and investigate the possibilities of 
augmcMiing such resources. ... in relation to the 
nation's leipmomenls: t ii I formulate a plan for 
the nm-t eHeeiive and balanced utilisation of the 
nation s resouces etc. 1 

Ovei the last twelve years the country has 
seen the gradual development and unfolding of 
the pi m esses ol economic planning as contemplat¬ 
ed in tlie Government of India Resolution. In 
course uf this economic process significant deve¬ 
lopments have taken place in ((institutional and 
administrative relations between the component 
units of the federal Governmental structure of the 
country. These relations may he studied, in thfi 
context of planning, under two broad.heads : fi) 
The Machinery of Planning (iil * The financing 
of Planning. 
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Til k Machinery of Planning in the 
Context of Union State Relations 
The Planning machinesy of India is headed 
by tin.' Planum-; Commission. The Commission is 
an extra constitutional body created Ivy a resolu¬ 
tion of the Government of India in March 1950. 
It was a body created by the Union Government 
■which also appointed its members. Right from 
the beginning the Prime Minister has been the 
Chairman of the (lornmission,- the Finance Minis- 


ter 

and lire 

Minister 

incharge 

of Plan- 

ning 

almost 

evoflicio members, 

willi one 

or 

two olhe 

r important 

Union 

Ministers 

also 

featuring 

as members 

occasionally. In the 

beginning the 

Minister for 

Planning 

functioned 


as the Deputy Chairman. After sometime a 
wholelinie member, regarded as an expert in 
administiation and Planning. Sri V. T. Krish- 
namachari. took over as the Deputy Chairman. 
Since his retirement the Planning Minister has 
once again taken over the Deputy Chairmanship. 
From the eonslilntional point ol view, tluis. the 
Plannnig Commission is rritirclv a matter for the 
Union Government. funelioning in an advisory 
eapaeitv to the Government as a body treated 
by it for the purpose. Yo Act of Parliament Has 
ever sought to legulale its composition, powers 
nr functions. The number of members has varied, 
with a steady upward trend. While all this has 
added to the flexibility of the entire arrange¬ 
ment. the Commission has bveoine a constitutional 
curiosity. With the Prime Minister as the 
Chairman and some of the most important 
Minister’s in-charge of vital departments as its 
members, lire Commission has become, in matters 
within its sphere of work, almost synonymous 
with the Government. Its derisions /technically 
recommendations to the Union ‘GovernmentI 
have invariably found acceptance at the l irion 
cabinet. It is not sure that all its decisions even 
pass through the Cabinet before they are imple¬ 
mented or circulated among the Ministries or 
executive agencies concerned for implementation. 
Yet this role of the Planning Commission is not 
only being tolerated, but it is progressively getting 
more important. From the constitutional point 
of view this is an extremely important develop¬ 
ment. “la-gallv." it has neither constitutional nor 
even statutory authority. It is onlv when the 
plajr formulated by the Commission in approved 
by the Cabinet, that it receives tire necessary 
sanction.”^ . 


The Secretaryship of the Planning *Coihpiis- 
sion is held, ex-officio, by the f seniormost 
member of the Civil Service, a fact that addS 
to the informal authority of the* body. * 

Technically the Commission is . a e planning 
and deliberative body, discussing bropd policies 
and only planning out the details for executioil 
of such a policy; the execution of these decisions 
is a matter entirely for tfre normal machinery 
of the executive branches of the ■ Union and. 
Slate Governments, In reality, however" the two 
functions must necessarily be close to each other. 
A body that draws up a< scheme ,<>f long term 
economic development of which the "individual 
Five Year Plans are only separate stages, can¬ 
not but gel interested in watching the progress 
of the schemes already irr 'a process of execution, 
lienee, in due course, the Commission came In 
have not onlv an evalualional function, but also 
some supervisory ones, over not only the Union 
ministries, but the related departments of the 
Stale Governments as well. ’ 

II is in this latter context that the composi¬ 
tion of the Planning Commission comes to have 
added significance from tfre standpoint of the 
States. The Planning Commission has thus 
strengthened the executive authority of the 
Centre over the States lor which, as rioted 
already, the Constitution had already made cer¬ 
tain provisions. What is important is that this 
growingly important body, which functions ‘ 
legal I v as an advisor to the Union Government, 
but on matters that vitally affect the States as 
well, has no organic link wilt the latter, whether 
under the Constitution or as an informal arrange¬ 
ment. 

The INvijonat. Development Council 

Theoretically, even in the technical realm of 
planning the Planning Commission is not quite 
the supreme body. All important and policy 
decisions, before their presentation to and 
approval by the Union Cabinet are placed before 
the National Development Council for its con¬ 
sideration and approval. Like the Planning 
Commission, the National Development Council 
has no constitutional or statutory authority. 
Being composed of all members, of the Planning 
Commission and the Chief Ministers of all the 
Slates, however, this is the only body that brings 
the Stages into contact with the processes of plan 



formulation . 1 The National Development Council 
was formally set up only in August 1952.° The 
■ Draft Outline of the First Plan, referring to 
this body, the* estab lishment of which must have 
j, CC n deCided upon by then, >remiyked “In a 
. „untry of„ the size of India where the States 
(lave under the Constitution full autonomy with¬ 
in their own sphere of duties, it is necessary to 
have a forum, such as a National Development 
Council, at which from time to time, the Prime 
Minister of India and I lie Chief Ministers of 
.■'tales can review the working of the Plan and 
of its various .aspects. '* lhus a National Develop- 

. ill Council, apparently, was initially conceived 

,if as a jorum for reviewing the working of the 
Plan from lime Lo time. Though, as remarked 
earlier, it has subsequently been Lhe practice to 
oibmit the Plans to this body before final pre- 
' -rotation to Parliament, it is doubtful if the body 
has acquired characteristics significantly diffei- 
" , nt from those of an academic forum. It is, of 
i nurse, true that tiie Council passes resolutions 
Colli on guiding principles or approaches to 
particular plans as also mi plan documents as 
a whole, but usually its duties would seem to con¬ 
sist of approving' of decisions arrived at bv the 
' Commission earlier. 

Meeting only occasionally, and under the aus¬ 
pices of the Planning Commission, and without 
,i secrelai iat of its own. the Council can do little 
*more than function as a conference where, at 
best, some individual States'\s grievance can he 

aired suitably in an atmosphere of general 
I'ulogisalion and elucidation of decisions already 
taken. The National Development Council can 
thus be regarded as a token concession to the 
federal political structure of the country and can 
probably serve best the aims of planning, as it 
appears to have been doing, by rubber-stamping 
decisions of the rcallv important body, viz., the 
Planning Commission. Even the formal functions 
of this body indicate its limited role. The main 
functions are listed as follows : 

fi) to review the working of the national 
plan from time to time ; 

(ii) to consider important questions of 
social and economic policy affecting national 
development; and 

(Hi) to recommend measures for the achieve¬ 
ment of the aims and targets set out in the 
National Plan, including measures to secure the 
active participation and co-operation qf the 


people, improve the efficiency of the administra¬ 
tive services, ensure the fullest development of 
the less. advanced regions and sections of the 
community, and, through sacrifice borne equally 
by all citizens, build up resources for national 
development .” 7 

The first and the third of these function® 
give to the Council a role that is supplementary 
or complementary to the implementation of th© 
Plan. T he second function, if broadly interpreted, 
may lead to de novo considerations of the aims 
and contents of planning, but the Council i« 
hardly equipped for the task. The fact that all 
the members of the Commission are also members 
of the Council, is bound to impart to them an 
organic unity and cohesiveness in the delibera: 
lions of this body, that Chief Ministers, coining; 
fiom different states, situated far apart, cannot- 
he expected to possess. 

The conclusion is inevitable tbut even at the' 
infmnull and advisory level that the National 
Development Council functions, its duties, com* 
position and manner of functioning is hardly 
such as to biing to the formulation of the nationaf 
plan the impact of opinion of the constittltsnt 
units of the federation of India. 'M 

The influence of the centre on the processes 
oi planning is supieme. firstly because the really, 
impoitant bodv, the Planning Commission, is a 
cicalion of the Union Govrnment through its; 
executive decision albeit as an advisory body;, 
and. secondly, because the other advisory bodyJ 
also set up by the Union Government in i|f 
executive capacity, has too weak a composition 1 
so far as the States arc concerned and loo limited 
a role.to influence effectively the decisions con¬ 
cerning plan formulation. If these two tojJSbodiefl 
in the plannina machinery were statutory in 
complexion, probable the influence of the Union 
Cm eminent, in its routine executive capacity, 
might have been a little lesser. Their non-statutory 
rh.nacter ecitainlv adds to the flexibility of the 
whole mechanism, hut at the same time offer* 
greater susceptibility to the imfluence of the 
1 nion Government.® 

Time is an additional factor of importance: 
that accounts for the relatively low impact of the 
Stales on the processes of planning, and that is 
the inadequate development of a planning machi¬ 
nery at the level of the States. We would, theje- 
fore. turn now to a brief review of thej planning 
machinery in the States. , , 
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The Machinerv of Ptanmm; in the states 
• 

Tlir decision In introduce economic plann¬ 
ing in the countrv has been that of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The States have been rather 
passive partners. iNaturallv. therefore, the State 
Governments ha\e been slow both in realising 
the full implications and importance of plann¬ 
ing. as also in taking suitable steps, administra¬ 
tive or otherwise, for a vigorous fulfilment ol 
the role that planning in a federal eountiv 
imolves fm the Governments of the constituent 
States. Whafevei administrative machinery for 
planning the Mate Governments possess have 
iargelv been set up under the direction and 
advice of the bnion or the Planning Commission 
itself. Thus the leadership of the bnion is evident 
even in the lormnlion and lunctiotiing of the 
planning marhineiv in the States. I lime i-. ol 
course, even lodav. no pci feet unifoimilv in 
this icspcct between the Mates and in some 
States the machinerv i- still in the proi t*s- of 
evolution. The general pattern, however, i- that 
unde) the Slate (abinel. most States have either 
a Planning Dep.u linenl. oj a still oldei ofhee of 
the Pcveopmcnl Conmii—ioriei. The post of the 
Development Commissioner is usuallv occupied 
fn one ol the seuioimosl oflieeis of the Stale 
administration I comparable to lelative status ol 
the Seeietarv to the Planning (Commission i. 

The office of the Development Commissioner. 
01 the Pliiimim* Department where it exists, i- 
supposed to plav, in relation to the various depail- 
menls eoneemed of the Male Govenimimls. a 
role similai to that plaved hv the Planning 
Gomniission in lelalion to the different .Guinn 
Ministries, \oimallv all cnmmuiiiculions -on 
mallets pertaining to planning from the Plann¬ 
ing Commission or the l nion Government 
intended lot the Stale (Government is dealt with 
bv the Development Commissioners office or the 
State Department of Planning. 

The one important tiling. howevei, that dis¬ 
tinguishes the State planning authorities in general 
from the planning machinerv in ihe Gentle is the 
structural and functional weakness of the former. 
Most Stale (Governments have little mote than a 
skeleton staff to man tire planning or develop¬ 
ment departments, and the staff that exists is 
po/rrlv equipped from the technical standpoint 
of planning. The process of plan formulation, 
resource evaluation, implementation and evalua¬ 


tion of economic plans are today largely techni¬ 
cal in nature, requiring a certain .amount of 
economic expertise. The Planning Coramissiofr 
is known to maintain a large hand* of economists 
and statisticians -‘-experts in planning ‘technique 
who alone can formulaic plans-^both long 
term as well as short—that will stand the test of 
economic scrutiny. Tacking such staff its most 
State planning depaiIntents do, State Govern¬ 

ments necessarilv lack Initiative and have to 
await guidance from the Centre, or submit to the 
severest modifications ol plans put up by them¬ 
selves at the hands of the* Planning Commission. 
As the histoiv of the formulation of* the last 
three Five \ear Plans of ihe country, paitieularly 
the State plans provide ample evidence, the 
majoiitv of State Governments have little aware¬ 
ness of the implications of economic planning, 
cannot make verv reasonable estimates of their 
resources and lor ululate a scientific order of 
ptinulv ol their needs, fat less possess an idea 
of the pi opt i relationship htTween planning at 
and bv (lie Slate (Government- and planning at 
the national level. In short, the technical com¬ 
petence ol the State Govrnments in relation to 
planning is ol such an inferior order w r heit 
compared to the growing size and competence of 
Ihe planning matlrinerv at the I nion (Government 
level, that it i- not surprising that the State 
Governments make little impact on the process of 
plan I o r n 111 1 a I ion. 

The I’iuk esses ok Gonm itvtion anh 
Co-ordination 

'In r ompensate for lire lar k of a constitutional 
ot slatulorv machinerv allowing for an adequate 
representation of the needs and wishes of the 
Stale (Governments, reliance has had to he placed 
mi the method of consultation. “In the special 
constitutional, political and economic situation 
that obtains in India, it is as well that the 
Planning Gomniission should rely more on con¬ 
sultation and agreement than on sanction. This, 
perhaps, gives its recommendations a larger 
measure of acceptance than could otherwise have 
been the ease and also induces all parties 
concerned to seek agreed solutions and avoid 
taking rigid or extreme positions . . . One 
notable achievement of the Indian Planning 
Commission is that it has developed the process 
of planning into a great co-operative endeavour 



and in "this process conventions and informal 
understanding play no less an important role 
lhan formal legislation and orders.” 11 So far as 
tlie State Gw gryn ents are concerned, the pro- 
eess of Consultation takes largely jhe form of 
summoning of representatives of the Stale 
^Governments to New Delhi, though recently the 
practice of senior officers of the Planning Com¬ 
mission visiting the various Stales has also been 
.growing. ■ 

The Indian Planning process involves for¬ 
mulation of a series of Five-Year Plans, con¬ 
sistent with .and promoting the long-term objec¬ 
tives as 1a*d down in what is known as the 
Perspective. The Five-Near Plans, again, are 
broken up into Annual Plans. The original docu¬ 
ment for everv Five-Year Plan has a two-fold 
break-up of the Plan outlay. fiiMh, showing the 
division of the proposed Plan expenditure be¬ 
tween the 'Central’ and the ‘State’ Plans, and 
seeomllv. a break up \ear-wise, showing the 
phasing" ol the Plan. Consultations with the 
Male Government'., tlnis. ate undertaken by the 
Planning Commission (/I even war lot the 
lixing uji of the level of expemlituie to be 
imderlaken In the Stale Governments for the 
veai under discussion and I u I ipiimpienniallv 
lor the fotmulalion ol every FiveNeai PI an. It 
i- reported that usually in the months of 
November-December everv vear the |noeess of 
consultations with representatives ol the Slate 
Governments is slatted bv the Planning Com¬ 
mission. As the State Plans tepiesent expenditure 
that is iueurred through, but not entirely bv the 
State Governments, involving considerable 
amounts of Central .assistance, it is necessai v 
that the plan outlav lor every financial vear be 
decided upon well ahead to allow for provision 
of the relevant amounts in the budgets both of 
the State Governments and the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

Consultations on the size and degree of 
participation of the Central Government in the 
annual State Plans have, of course, significance 
only of a marginal degree. Adjustments and 
allocations between years have all to take place 
within the totals indicated in the Plan for the 
State concerned for the Five-Year period as a 
whole. 1 ' 1 More.important from the stand point 
of economic development, therefore, is the deter¬ 
mination of the level of developmental expendi¬ 
ture'for the State for the entire Plan pryiod. As 


the experience of the 2nd and the 3rd Five-Yea* 
Plans has shown, the profess begins from th$f 
fourth year of the preceding Plan. ,It is a time> ( 
of crucial importance for the States, and 
hegemony of the Planning Commission and^i 
through the Planning Commission, of the Uniotti;f 
Government over the level of economic-can** 
developmental activity of the States concerned^ 
is most in evidence in this period. Not only thef 1 ; 
machinery >f planning, hut the entire con?t|tlt- i: 
lion as also extra-constitutional political structure; 
that constitutes federal India, is put to severe: 
stresses and drains. Ouitc naturally parochialism^/' 
has its lull plav, the aim of everv State Govern* 
meat being to have the largest possible Plan for.;,' 
itself for the next Plan pciiod. not unoften qultef-/ 
unrelated to its icsoiines —whether in terms , • 

linance or adminislialion. lot implementing the,:/ 
Plan, \aiious (onlending principles are evolved,}'- 
and lefrned, to bv different State (Governments!- 
Id suit their own ambitions. In this atmosphere ?; 
and in the absence of acknowledged objective 
criteria in this icg.trd, the power of the Planning 
Commission to act as the arbiter ot the economic 
dcstinv of a State- incteases enormously and' the 
Commission gels virtually converted into the 
position ol an authority distributing patronage, 
its prestige enhanced to tin* degree that the, 
contending State Governments exhibit mutual 
jealousies and roc riminalions. 

Over the last three FivrNeur Plans, the 
i(dative importance of the Slate Pluns in th$} 
total plan li.is been increasing. 11 The issues pf 
Stale- an- thus gelling even more- important, with 
a c onsecprent increasingly favourable reaction 
on tjje povvcis and prestige of the Planning 
Goinmissi(*n. 

‘Gonsullations’ between the Slates and the 
Planning Commission are thus, in reality, A 
series of bargainings between the parties, and aa , 
these consultations take place onl\ individually/' 
lor everv State, the Slates as a hotly have next 
to no voice in influencing either the total size 
ol the national plan, or the share of the States 
in it. 

Compared to the- bargainings and pressures 
involved in the formulation of the Five-Year 
Plan, the consultations that take place annually 
over the size of the; Stale plan for the next finan- ' 
t-ial year are. of course, quite tame. They in¬ 
volve, nevertheless, a substantial inroad into the 
financial autonomy of the States, alight that is 
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normally valued quite highly in all federations. 
Indeed. "TJie annual j>lan has now become a 
very important part of tho* planning procedure 
in India and has. in fact, evolved into a eery 
important instrument of fetlcral and Stale finan- 
rial relationship ,’’ 1 - 

The net position, then, U that the enormous 
powers that economic planning represents, affect¬ 
ing the destiny of not only the nation as a 
whole hut the relative position of States, is 
largely concentrated in the hands of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission whose legal status is that of an 
advisory body of experts created by the Union 
Executive. Tho decisions of the Commission, 
toelmioally in the nature of 'recommendations' 
to the Union Government. are subject to only a 
formal review hy the- National Development 
Council, a body in which the Stales have also 
representation. Heal power of planning, including 
planning in the Slates, vests in the Planning 
Commission, which only informally consults the 
State Covernmenls in the formulation of State 
plans, the National Plan being entirely its own 
exclusive concern. The rather ineffective orga¬ 
nisational equipment for planning that the Stale 
Governments generally possess results in the 
initiative even in Stale plans lying largely in the 
hands of the technically much better equipped 
Planning Commission, and the natural parochial¬ 
ism of Stale Governments makes a stand for 
greater autonomy in matters of plan ’formulation 
for fhe States even more diffic ult to achieve. 

Planning a no I mon Statu Financial 
HU ATIONS 

• 

The process of planning has not early lilted 
file balance of political and administrative 
powers in favour of the Union ; as a concomitt¬ 
ant to the* concentration of economic power that 
planning involves, the structure of federal finance 
laid down in the Constitution has also come to 
be substantially modified. Political or adminis¬ 
trative autonomy that federalism implies for 
States, stands for financial autonorrn and 
viahilitv fur the federating units. Financial auto¬ 
nomy involves that the incomes of the State; 
Governments must he independent of Central 
decisions and should be guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The Constitution lays down twenty- 
heads of resources meant exclusively for the 
States, 13 seve/i heads of taxes levied and col¬ 


lected by the Union but assigned to the ♦States 1 * 
and certain excise and stamp duties, ptc.*, levied 
ivy tin; Union but collected and appropriated by* 
the States 1 -' and, lastly, taxes levied 'and collected 
by the Union but which may be’distributed 
between the Union and the States.™ . 

\ 

The pattern of federal finance laid down in 
the Constitution, thus, is not such as« to make thfe 
States completely independent wf the Centre, as 
tin: last three heads of tax-resources -indicate.' 
Hut in so far as the rights of the States to taxes 
levied ainlor collected by the Union are 
guaranteed hy and originate from the. .Constitu¬ 
tion, the' Stales need not occupy a position that 
i* subservient to the Union. Apart from the taxes, 
some of the! States arc: also given grants-in-aid 
under Article 275 of the Constitution. With 
regard to this and the sharing of taxes levied and 
collected by the Union, the Constitution provides 
for a Finance Commission, to be constituted at 
quinquennial intervals, to recommend to the 
President on two specific matters 17 and on any 
oilier matters referred to the Commission by the 
President in the interests of sound finance. 

The First Finance Commission was appointed 
in 1951 and reported in J952. The second and 
the third Commissions reported in 1957 and 
1902 respectively. Under the Constitution, the 
Finance Commissions continue to he appointed 
by the President to recommend on the adjust¬ 
ments of financial resources between the Union 
on the one hand and the States on the other, as 
also between the States inter se. With the progress 
of planning, however, particularly with the rapidly 
increasing size ol plan finances being disposed 
of hy the Planning Commission, it is being 
increasingly fell that the Finance Commissioif 
is an unnecessary appendage—a legacy of the 
concept of financial autonomy for States that is 
becoming iiiereasinglv unrealistic in the face of 
current trends in planning. The comments of the 
second Finance Commission are noteworthy in 
litis respect : "Some anomalies,” the 2nd 

Finance Commission wrote, ‘‘arise where the 
functions of the two Commissions, the Finance 
Commission and the Planning Commission, over¬ 
lap. The former is a statutory body with ' 
limited functions, while the latter has to deal 
comprehensively with the finances of the Union 
and the States in the widest sense of the term,”™ 
thus betraying its feeding of loss of the import- 



ance of* Its role in this age of ambitious plann¬ 
ing- 

■' Indeed, planning has changed fundamen¬ 
tally; the whof^jpntext of federal state financial 
relations? -The amount of funds ^hat arc being 
transferred between the Union and the States as 
*a result of the recommendations of the Finance 
Commission, are now quantitatively less important 
than the funds allocated from out of Union 
.resources between the States by the Planning 
Commission. During 1951-52 to 1955-56 (1st 
Plan period) the total of shared taxes and grants 
advanced by; the Central Uovenimcnt to the 
Stales uifdPr the Constitution came to Us. 609.2 
Ci ores while loans, largely under Plan Sehemes 
mine to Ks. 722.2 (bores. 

The 2nd Finance Commission's recommen- 
dalions vveie intended to make net transfers of 
resources from the Imion to the Males amount¬ 
ing. for the quinquennium beginning with April 
I. 1957. an average of U-. 1 10 erojes per year. 
As against this. Central Assistance to Stales 
amounted, in the 2nd Plan period to Rs. II20 
crores, A Finance Commission while examining 
the problems of distribution of tax resources 
between the Cnioii and the States oi determin¬ 
ing grants-in-aid from the humor to the latter, 
lias necessarily to take account of the needs arid 
local resources of the [tallies concerned. 
Pi wisely this function is pcrfoimcd by the 
Planning Commission also while formulating the 
Stale Plan. One of the piinciples being followed 
l>\ the Planning Commission in determining the 
size of a Slate Plan is the amount of resources 
that lh<‘ Stale can raise and anothei important 
intention is the potentiality of development that 
the Stale is adjudged to possess by the Planning 
Commission. The Finance Commission, in turn, 
has to take note of both these items, lienee tin- 
two bodies are largelv working in the same 
field. The 2nd Finance Commission voiced this 
feeling by saying that “so long as both these 
Commissions have to function, there appears to 
be a real need for effectively co-ordinating their- 
work.” 11 ' The fact that a Finance Commission 
is a temporary though constitutional body with 
a life not exceeding two years as a yncral rule, 
while the Planning Commission is a mme power¬ 
ful permanent body dispensing much greater 
resources and planning on a much beigger scale, 
lias made the former largely to accept the lead 
ipven by the Jailer. Thus while discussjng the 


needs of the , States, the Fi«art«f CoimniMhjfli;' 
refused to alter the provisions. for Plan expend 
diture made hy the* Planning Comrpissioh ' 
virtually stated that any revision in the asses#,-'" 
ment of needs could he made only by tJiijb 
Planning Commission.- 0 

The existence and functioning of the Plattjl’: 
ing Commission have actually made the Finance 
Commission redundant and its working more; 
difficult.- 1 Uncertainties in the estimates oP 
revenue resources and expenses of State Govern¬ 
ments arise before the Finance Commission, on 
account of the uncertainties of “matching grants”, 
sanctioned hy the Planning Commission. 

The 2nd Finance Commission reported “We 
had a fuilhet difficulty in making a reasonable 
forecast of expenditure for the next five years;: 
Apait from the burden of tecurring expenditure, 
thrown on the Slates' h-udgets by Schemes cod- 
templated under the First Five A car Plan, there 
weie main schemes Ini which Central Assistance 
was on a matching basis, sometimes tapering 
nil over a short period. This inevitably left a 
recurring burden oil the States of which no 
adequate indication could he had from figures' 
id past actuals.”-- 

Till. CHOW INI. DK.IM MM'AOK Of STATES ON THE 
l 'MON IN I'IN \M INC Pl.ANS 

It has been stated above that a limit to the 
scope of work of the Finance Commission is now 
being largely set by the Planning Commission. It 
may as well he pointed out that the relative im¬ 
portance of the recommendations of the Finance 
Commission in State budgets is also going down 
it view of the growing magnitude of Central 
assistance in* Slate Planning. As a matter of 
fact, the explosion ‘State Plans’ indicates only 
that the projects included in them will he ex¬ 
ecuted Ia the State Governments. The hulk of 
the State Plans is financed by Central assistance 
in the form of loans and grants-' 1 which lie out¬ 
side the purview of the Finance Commission. 
The availability of these, many of which are, 
of course, on a ‘matching basis’, has greatly 
undeimined financial self-reliance and autonomy 
in the States and undoubtedly amounts to a con¬ 
siderable increase in the power of the Union to 
influence administration in the states. The fixe 
and contents of the annual State budgets are 
directly influenced hy these means. , , 
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The Inherent weaknesses* of State 
FINANCES 

r 

To a "real extent the financial dependence 
of States on the centre arises from the consti¬ 
tution, which allots most ol the, elastic sources 
of revenue like (Customs, Commodity Excises, 
Corporation tax, etc., to the Union. lint another 
elastic revenue head, viz., the per-sinal Income lax 
has been divisible and the proportion going to 
the States lias lieen sleadilv inrieasing.- 1 More 
of the excise icvenue is also going to the States 
under the reeoinmeiulalions ol successive Einanee 
Commission*.- ■ State Govei nmeuls will have to 
show more enterprise and efficiency in imposing 
and collecting taxes miles-, in due course their 
financial dependence on the Centre becomes 
compete. 

The i\ ti*\< i ok Pi.\n ivu’i.ewjntatio.n on 
Tiir. Stuk Exeeetue 

Planning has brought about a great ineiease 
in the inlluenee of llie Union on the States not 
only in the sphere of economic policy and 
financial relations, hut has also given rise to 
another significant development in the field of 
executive relations, not contemplated by the 
Constitution. Articles 25f>-2.>8 of the Constitution 
empower the Union to issue administrative dire¬ 
ctives to Stale Government in relation to sub¬ 
jects on which Parliament has enacted any law 
and to secure within tlu* tenilorv of any Slate 
unhindered operation of the Union executive in 
any of the latter's legitimate sphere. Parliament 
is also empowered to confer powers or impose 
duties on Stale Oflieeis for securing the imple¬ 
mentation its laws.- 0 

These constitutional piovisions themselves 
are relatively foreign to the spirit of a true 
federation. The pro* esses of Planning have, 
however, added to the weight of Central direc¬ 
tives to Stales. The Planning commission is not 
only engaged in formulating plans to lie ex¬ 
ecuted Ivv the State Governments, but quite logical¬ 
ly gets interested in their execution. From the 
constitutional point of view vvliat is signi¬ 
ficant is that main of these directives come 
straight from the Commission to the State 
Government and not through the respective 
Upion Ministries. Thus we come across the 


spectacle of a body unknown to the Constitution, 
legally just an advisory one to the c Union 
Government, issuing direct instructions to Statef 
administrations. From the technical stand point 
of Planning probably this is inevitable Plann¬ 
ing is known to have three essential stages 
formulation, execution or implementation and) 
evaluation. 'Naturally enough, the supreme'plann¬ 
ing authority that formulates the ’plan cannot 
hut lake pains to see that the. plan formulated. 
In it is implemented in the light manner. What 
is significant fmin the constitutional stand point 
is the way in which the State Gdvcjgmienls have, 
i ome to an epl as binding the directives from a 
body that has no constitutional or statutory 
basis. 

So far as evaluation is concerned, the Planning 
Cnmini-siun itself has yet to develop this func¬ 
tion in a fully satisfactory mannci. There are 
quarleily and annual teviews of progress of the 
Plan and doubtless the progress in States that 
is tcpnrled to the centre conics in for comments 
that the uoik deserves. Except for the work 
done 1>\ the Programme Evaluation Organisa¬ 
tion. which is largely engaged in the field of 
rural development, there is no separate wing in- 
the Planning Commission specialising in evalua¬ 
tion. Theie is a committee on Plan Projects, 
composed almost entirely of Union Ministers 
and some members of the Planning Commission 
which is supposed generally to review the pro¬ 
gress of individual projects. From the stand 
point of planning techniques, however, the present 
arrangements do not provide for a systematic 
evaluation of what progress has been taking 
place. From the stand point of the State, how¬ 
ever. what is significant is that inadequate as 
the present arrangements for evaluation are, the 
Stales have no share in them. The Programme 
Evaluation Organisation, functioning under the 
Programme Evaluation Board with a non-Official 
Chaiiman. works ns a wing of the Planning 
Commission and the Stales have no hand in its 
composition. The Committee on Plan Projects, 
again, is a body entirely nominated by the 
Centre. Further, to the extent that all expen¬ 
diture, developmental or otherwise, incurred out 
of the Consolidated Fund of India, is subject 
to review by the two Parliamentary Committees, 
viz., the Public Accounts Committee and the 
Estimates Committee, the latter being known to 
have developed the otherwise healthy practice of 



Conclusion 


making* overall evaluation of the working of 
many official schemes, the sphere of the State 
'Executive to the extent that it receives moneys 
•froip the as matching grants or other 

forms <A assistance, becomes liable to review by 
these Parliamentary Committees. 

Federalism & the Problem of Inter-State 

DISPARITIES IN ECONOMIC LEVELS 

One of the avowed objectives of Indian 
Planning is said *to be balanced regional 
development 27 through a progressive reduction 
in regional economic disparities. In the absence 
of well defined concepts of economic regions on 
the basis of objective criteria, the existing 
States are being used synonymously with regions. 
Due to various factors, partly economic and 
partly political and historical, there is consider¬ 
able admitted disparity in their economic levels 
the removal or reduction of which, right from 
the time of the Draft Outline of the 1st Plan, 
the Planning Commission has listed as among its 
main objectives. Even apart from the instrument 
of economic planning, the modern notion of 
federal finance 2 * includes a similar aim. Hence 
the system of grants-in-aid ami sharing of taxes 
levied by the Union by Stales on the basis of 
population. Through a policy of differential 
Central assistance, t>., subsidising develop¬ 
mental budgets of States in different degrees arid 
developmental grants-in-aid (which .subject is 
partly included in the scope of the Finance 
Commissions) the Union may and does trv to 
correct imbalances in comparative regional 
development. The Planning Commission carries 
a step further the same process, which involves 
a transference of resources from the more 
advanced to the less advanced States. To the 
extent that such transfers take place through the 
agency of the Finance Commission under appro¬ 
priate Articles of the Constitution, the resources 
of States get strengthened without any loss of 
their financial independence. To the extent that 
the transfer of resources takes place through the 
Planning Commission, the method is extra¬ 
constitutional with corresponding loss of finan¬ 
cial autonomy tfor the States. The conclusion is 
that developmental planning is hound to come 
into conflict with die traditional notions of 
State autonomy in more senses than o»e. 

. 4 


The conclusion would thus be clear that tfcep 
last decade or a little more of economic ptoottV;-' 
ing has seen a considerable growth in tb?' ', 
influence of the Centre on State policy making 
and administration. The above survey has largely 
been concerned with how Central influence it ’ 
overwhelming in all the three stages of planning \ 
in the State sphere, viz., formulation, iropleK 
mentation and evaluation of Plan projects. There 
is another, and in a sense, a more vital aspect, 1 
viz., economic policy making in the widest ■ 
sense of the term, in which the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in particular and the Union Government in ■ 
general have been imposing their decisions on all 
concerned. The vitally important economies 
decisions in favour of a Socialist Pattern of 
Society, the expansion of the Public Sector, 
including public, sector enterprises under mana¬ 
gement and control of State Governments, policy 
towards land ownership and tenurial rights,— 
to name only a few, aie decisions in the making 
of which the State Governments appear to have had 
little share. Many of these, e.g., in relation to 
land revenue and tenures, are subjects in the 
State list. 

The Planning Commission has a set of 
Working Groups and Panels that recommend 
policy, e.g., the Panel on Land Reforms, on 
Education, ’on Agriculture, etc., and keep track 
of progress (mainly the Working Groups) relat¬ 
ing to different subjects which occur in the 
State list. The recommendations of these Panels, 
after their acceptance by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, # virtually become binding on the State 
Governments. All this is a good enough example 
of the virtues of flexibility and adaptation in a 
federal constitution which normally tends to be 
rigid. It has to be borne in mind, however, that aU 
this is extra-constitutional, rendered possible by 
the fact of a single political party, the Indian 
National Congress, running the Governments in 
all the States as also in the Centre, and the fact 
of the towering personality of the present Prime 
Minister who is the god-father of economic 
planning in this country. Things may not be 
working so smoothly under a different set up 
with important States under control of parties 
with different programmes and ideologies, fy is,, 
therefore, important that thought be < given to 
regularising and formalising the relations {hat 
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have to exist between constituent units and the 
Union in an era of rapid developmental 
planning. 

A federal constitution is so made as to strike 
a harmonious balance between centrifugal and 
centripetal forces working in a country of the 
size of India and with a population of its com¬ 
plexity and diversity. As is too well-known and 
deeply regretted, fissiparous tendencies are too 
strong even now and raise their ugly heads quite 
too often. Economic planning, by its very nature, 
promotes integration and succeeds best with a 
strong central direction. As this survey has 
shown, the relations that have developed between 
the Union and the States in this era of Planning 
have outgrown the traditional notions of 
federal relations. This may very well promote 
the much desired goal of national integration, 
at any rate in the economic sphere. But care has 
to be taken to see that there is not too great a 
gap between the relations as provided for in the 
Constitution and the relations that emerge under 
the stress of planning. The gap, unless filled up, 
inay also lead to an opposite reaction and a 
consequent collapse of the constitutional struc¬ 
ture, the more so if the extra-constitutional unity 
in the form of a single political party in power 
in all the seats of Government is broken up by 
the rise of parties with ideologies sharply diffe¬ 
rent, or at any rate with entirely different 
entities. Organisational changes are,- thus, called 
for in the planning machinery both at the Centre 
and in the States to provide for a more equitable 
distribution of powers and responsibilities, as 
also a re-exandnation of the adequacy of the entire 
constitutional position in the sphere of Union- 
State relationships. * 

1. The resolution of the Government of 
India setting up the Planning Commission listed 
seven functions for this body; (i) assessment of 
resources and investigating possibilities of 
augmenting them; (ii) formulating a plan for the 
most effective and balanced utilisation of the 
country’s resources; (iii) determination of 
priorities and stages of the plan; fiv) indicating 
factors retarding development and indicating 
conditions for the Plan’s success ; (v) determin¬ 
ing the nature of the machinery for successful 
implementation of the Plan; (vi) appraise the 
progress achieved in the execution of each stage 
of the Plan and to recommend adjustments of 
policy and measures that such appraisal may show 


to be necessary; (vii) make interim or fhciUary 
recommendations connected with its functions as 
above or on any issue that may be referred tq 
it for advice by the Central or Stste Governments. 

v» * 

The 5th & the 45th of the abtfve dutjea assigned 
to the Commission have a direct impact on the 
executive branches of the administration, includA 
ing the administration of the State Governments, 
while the last function assigned is that of art 
advisor to the Union and the State Governments. 
Thus from the stand point of constitutional' 
powers of the States, we find an advisory body 
being set up by the Union for advising the States. 

2. “The Prime Minister, however, attends- 
only the most important meetings of the Commis¬ 
sion and maintains a certain amount of detach¬ 
ment from its day to day work.” The Machinery of 
Planning —By Dr. S. R. Sen (The Indian Journal 
of Public Administration, Vol. VII, No. 3). 

3. Ibid. 

4. “The National Development Council has 
been largely responsible for giving the Plan a 
truly national character and fo>’ ensuring unifor¬ 
mity of approach and uniformity in its working” 
Dr. S. R. Sen, Ibid. 

5. First Five Year Plan, page 5. 

6. Draft Outline— First Five Year Plan , 
page 253. 

7. Dr. S. R. Sen’s paper on ‘Planning 
Machinery in India’ page 18. 

8. This is a remark that does not take 
account of the other important question of the 
relationship between the Government of India as 
represented by the various Ministries of the Union 
Government and the Planning Commission. 

9. Planning Machinery in India —Dr. S. 
R. Sen. 

10. Substantial departures of ‘actuals’ from 
Planned expenditure targets arc, of course, by no 
means unknown. 

11. Ratio of ‘State Plans’ to the total Five 
Year Plans : 

1st Plan 2nd Plan 3rd Plan 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

State 796 Crores 2240 Crores 3850 Crores 
(39%) (46.6%) (51.3%) 

Centre 1240 Crores 2559 Crores 3600 Crores 

(Figures taken from the Five-Year Plans) 

12. Dr. S. R. Sen’s paper. 

13. Prominent being Land Revenue, Agricul¬ 
tural Income Tax, Stamp Duties, Terminal and 
Sales Taxes, Motor Vehicles ..Tax, Taxes on 
Professions, Trades & callings, Estate and Succes¬ 
sion Duty on Agricutural Land (vide Vllth 
schedule to the Constitution). 





14. fChiti among which are Succession & 

Estate Duly on non-agricultural property, Railway 
Terminal Taxes & Taxes on Railway Freights and 
'Fares and Stamp duties on stock exchange trans¬ 
actions. *(vide Article 269). • 

15. On medicinal and toilet preparations in¬ 
cluded in*the Onion list (vide Article 268). 

16. Being the non-agricultural personal 
income tax ahd general excises (vide Article 272). 

17. The two specific matters are : (i) the 
distribution between the Union and the States of 
the net proceeds of taxes which are to be, or may 
be, divided between, them, and the allocation 
between the States of the respective shares of such 
proceeds; (ii) the principles which should govern 
the grant-in-aid of the resources of States out of 
Union Funds. 

18. Report of the Second Finance Commission, 
p. 13. 

19. Ibid. 

20. “We accordingly made it clear that while 
it was open to the States to move the Planning 
Commission for modification of the Plan or for 
increase in the provison made in it for any 
scheme, we would accept the allocation as finally 
made by the Planning Commission”—2nd Finance 
Commission Report, p. 11. 

21. Also “For our scheme of devolution, 
we have accepted the plan as assuring an equitable 
development in the field of Social Services.” Ibid, 
p. 25. and “the perspective changed as a result of 
independence and the new conception of close 
financial collaboration between the Union and the 
States on the basis of a national plan of economic 
development.” Ibid, p. 23. 

22. 2nd Finance Commission Report, p. 12. 


23. 1st 2nd 3rd ; 

Plan Plait PJaj* 

i. Outlay by State 

Govt. 898.0* 1981.0* 3847.0*: 

ii. Resources derived 

from States 540.31 852 .IX 1462.0*, 

iii. Central . x 

assistance 349.7t 1123.3t 2375.0V 

Figures derived from : 

*—Five-Year Plans. 

t— R. N. Tripathy: Federal Finance In A Dcvr. 

loping Economy, p. 158. 

i— Plan Resources & Outlay, p. 31. 

Planning Commission. 

24. The 1st Finance Commission allotted 55% 
of the net proceeds of the income tax to the 
States, the 2nd Commission raised it to 60%. 

25. The 1st Finance Commission allotted; 
40% of the shared excises (three in number) to., 
the States. The 2nd Finance Commission itt* 
creased the no. of 'shared excises,’ though the 
proportion going to the States was reduced t b 
25%. 

26. It may be noted that while every Fiv4 
Year Plan is presented to Parliament for dis¬ 
cussion and approval, it never acquires the 
character of a law. Thus the constitutional pro* 
visions regarding issue of directives by the Union 
to the States are not relevant in this context. 

27. (i) Draft Outline of the First Five Year 
Plan page 42, 43. (ii) 2nd Five Year Plan, 
p. 416. (iii) Industrial Policy Resolution 1956. 
(iv). Third Five-Year Plan, p. 60 and Chap. IX. 

28. R. N. Tripathy’s Federal Finance in a 
developing Economy. World Press. Calcutta, 
1960, particularly Chap. VII. 
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By BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 


Like the Indian World, which is a very 
pronounced representative of so-called 
“moderate” political opinion in Bengal, the 
Modem Review, which may perhaps be 
said to have some leaning towards what is 
usually characterised as “extreme” political 
views, also has discussed the bomb plot 
with great candour and freedom. And that 
there is a general agreement between the 
views, of two such papers, representing two, 
more or less different, schools of political 
thought in the counrty, seems to us to be 
extremely significant,, and deserves to be 
very carefully considered by all those who 
are seeking to guide and instruct official 
opinion on this subject. The Indian World 
in spite of its generous appreciation of the 
courage and character of the misguided 
youths who are now on their trial for their 
allegied complicity with the bomb incidents, 
which in itself is supremely significant on 
account of the temper and traditions,—is 
not, however, so clear and incisive in its 
analysis of the causes of this distemper, as 
the Modem Review. This is partly 
accounted for, no doubt, by the difference 
in the culture and intellectual standing of 
the two papers, but largely by the difference 
of their political faith. The Modern Review 
has almost absolute faith in freedomi it has 
as strong a faith in humanity to work out 
its own destiny as it has in the power and 
Providence of God to shape the evolution of 
the universe to His own eternal ends. The 
Modern Review believes in democracy, not 
only in England or Europe, but even in 
India and Asia, and its faith in democracy 
is so universal because it is another name 

* Received through the courtesy of Profs, 
lima and Haridas Mukherjee who have rescued 
from oblivion this important article which Bepin 
Chandra Pal editorially contributed to the 
columns of the daily Bantle Mata ram more than 
fifty years agd. It was originally published on 
June 6, 1908 when the country was passing 
through a terrible crisis. 


for its faith in man, which, again, is only 
another name for its faith in God, 
who is at once both the' esse and posse 
of every form of human activity and evolu¬ 
tion. Consequently, truth cannot hide its 
face from the Modern Ifccview even when it 
chooses to appear before him m< the guise 
of what is regarded as evil. The Editor, 
like all of us, condemns the method of secret 
assassination as both futile and suicidal. He 
points out its outlandish character and 
indicates the danger that India runs in 
imitating these European revolutionary 
methods, as calculated to vitiate, if not to 
destroy, her special race consciousness and 
her peculiarly spiritual civilisation. But he 
frankly recognises the spirit of the misguided 
young men who are said to have started 
this campaign of secret revenge of public, 
wrongs. And he asks his countrymen . 
not “to indulge in cowardly and insincere 
exaggeration in condemning the misguided 
young men under trial. It is not for us to 
judge. God will judge. It may be easy for« 
arm-chair critics who are incapable of risk¬ 
ing or sacrificing anything for humanity to 
inveigh in unmeasured terms against per¬ 
sons who have made a terrible mistake, but 
who, nevertheless, were prepared to lose all 
that men hold dear, for their race and 
country;—person whose fall has been great, 
because perhaps, equally great was their 
capacity for rising to the heights of being: 
but for ourselves we pause awe struck in 
the presence of this mysterious tragedy of 
mingled crime and stern jlevotion.’*" 

And even this extremist estimate of the 
act and the men would seem to be perhaps 
a bit soberer, because measured by truth 
and weighed by righteousness, than the bold 
and generous appreciation of the “Moderate” 
Indian World, And this fact deserves to be 
noticed as marking the essential difference 
in the mental and moral constitution of 
these two schools of thought. For no one 
who hbs any acquaintance with the represen- 
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tative literature of this so-called “extremism” 
in India, could have failed, we think, to 
observe that ,its violence has consisted 
more in thd^jmcompromising logic of its 



the sinews of war. If 
Anglo-Indians be true, iftthe terrorists have 
thousands of supporters behind them, have 
those Indians who have constituted them? 


utterances*and the irresistible strength and selves into this secret society risen up “for a 
virility of its thought than in its expression mere shadow”? Do not they know that by con* 

stituting themselves as members of an insur¬ 
gent society they make themselves liable to 
lose everything in this world, as well as their 
lives ? Anglo-Indian Editors assert that 
terrorism by bomb throwing is due to the 
bitter writings of the vernacular Press and 
the bitter speeches of agitators. Granted. 
But what embittered their mind? Undoub¬ 
tedly the treatment our people have received 
in speech, writings and action at the hands 
of official and non-official Anglo-Indians. 
But supposing the, bitterness of mind of 
Indian Editors and agitators was something 
uncaused, how could they lead some people 
to desperate acts if the people had no grieva¬ 
nces ? You cannot kindle fire by simply 
blowing with the mouth. There must be ft 
spark at least and there must be fuel. Does 
it not necessarily follow then that there 
must be somehting rotten in the Government 
of India which has gjoaded the terrorists to 
desparation ? From the time of Macaulay 
down to Curzon, Bengalis have been taunted 
with cowardice; very “charitable” and even 
pious Christians have abused them to their 
heart’s content. It has been asserted over and 
over again with contempt that the Bengalis 
could only talk, but could not act. 
wonder if some reckless and desperate 
among them took to foolish and unrighteous 
acts to falsify this libel on their national 
character? 1 There must be something very 
extraordinary in the situation of India which 
has given courage and strength to the nerves 
of the “cowardly and talkative” Bengalis 
and has induced them to commit bomb out¬ 
rages.” 

And the writer justly holds that “There 
can be only one remedy for this misgovem- 
ment of India. It is to give her ‘Swarj’ or 
Home Rule. Unless that is done there is no 
hope for a contented, happy, and prospe¬ 
rous India.” 


or language. Indeed even those whose so- 
palled' practical and strong common sense 
has found it impossible to accept the “ex¬ 
tremist” programme, have been forced to 
accept its logic. And reason is always cir¬ 
cumspect, apd unless clouded by passion or 
•prejudice^ *it refuses to lend itself to any 
sort of' ’exaggeration of untruth. The 
measured words of the Modern Review 
compare, thus, very favourably with the 
somewhat exuberant utterance of the Indian 
World on this subject. But while taking this 
absolutely impartial measure of the un¬ 
fortunate incidents of Mozafferpur and 
Calcutta the Modem Review does not hesitate 
to say; 

“We scorn to associate ourselves, even 
in our condolence and condemnation, with 
those Anglo-Indian Editors and others who 
have not even a word of regret to express 
when brutal Anglo-Indians kill inoffensive 
and defenceless Indians or assault helpless 
Indian women. Whatever feelings we ex¬ 
press, we must do independently and 
in measured terms.” 

In a small article on the present situation, 
the Modem Review discusses, what may be 
called the etiology of the bomb movement 
in Bengal. The writer attributes these under 
ground activities the sense of wrong bred 
in the hearts of the people by their long 
outstanding grievances. Indeed, with the 
almost solitary exception of the celebrated 
biographer of Maharaja Nobokrishna, no 
Indian publicist of any note has, we think, 
taken any other view of the genesis of these 
activities. The Modern Review says: 

“If we are to believe the theor^ of the 
British officials and Anglo-Indian papers, 
the terrorists are not such a handful of men 
as have been captured; on the*contray their 
secret society numbers very many thousands 
of men who have been supplying them with 



CURRENT TRENDS OF INDUSTRIAL. FINANCE * 


By It. N. BANERJEE, m.a., 


Ass-'t. Secretary, Hcnp,al \atiunal Chamber 

In « developing economj. as India is, the 
problems of industrial finance are bound to assume 
an increasingly acute, charactei with successive 
Five, Year Flans. While the responsibilities of 
financing the public sector .arc those of the. 
Government, financing of the private sector is 
largely the function of private enterprise. But in a 
plunned economy financing of the private sector 
must also come under the guidance and assistance 
of the State. In such a context, current trends of 
industrial finance are worth examining. 

From a practical view point it would he 
convenient to analyse such trends with reference 
to three major institutional sources, viz., (1 ) In¬ 
dustrial Finunce Corporation of India, (2) Indus¬ 
trial Credt and Investment Corporation of India, 
(3) Refinance Corporation of India. 

Assuming that prospects of industrial finance 
ure shy from Banking sources, particularly with 
regard to long-term and medium-term loans, the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India was 
established in 10 IB with the object of “making 
medium and longterm credits more readily availa¬ 
ble to industrial concerns in India.” 

The Fourteenth Annual Repoit of the Indus¬ 
trial Finance Corporation of India 1%2, indicates 
some instructive trends of industrial finjxp.ee in 
our country. The loans and advances’granted 'by 
the Corporation to different industries would he 


evident from the Table 

liven below : 


Type of Industry 

Amount 

Percentage 
of total 


upto June 

loans and 


30, 1962. 

(Rs. Crorcs) 

advances. 

1. Sugar Industry 

37.79 

29.01 

2. Chemicals 

17.35 

13.32 

3. Cotton textiles 

13.70 

10.52 

4. Paper Industry 

13.39 

10.28 

5t Cement 

7.62 

5.85 

6 . Electrical Engineering 

5.65 

4.34 

I?. Ceramics and Glass 

5.42 

4.16 


of Commerce and Industry , Calcutta. 


8 . Rayon Industry 

4.80 

3.68 

0 . Mechanical Engineering 

4.80 

’ 3.68 

10. Iron & Steel 

4.47 

3.43 

11 . Hotel Industry 

1.89 , 

1.45 

12. Automobile & Tractor 


' - 

Industry 

1.88 

1.44 

13. Metallurgical Industry 



(Non-ferrous metals) 

1.52 

1.17 

14. Aluminium 

1.60 

1.23 

15. Plywood 

1.11 

0.85 

Total 130.27 

100.00 


It will be seen from the Table that the 
Sugar industry occupies the most prominent 
place in respect of loans and advances amounting 
to Rs. 37.79 croros. It may be asked why the 
Sugar Industry received such prominent attention 
in respect of finance ? 

According to Mr. Mathrani, Chairman of the 
IFC, the bulk of the advances were provided for 
the industrial Co-operatives of sugar, which * 
sincerely upheld the spirit of Co-operative, tra¬ 
dition of the Planned economy. 

Of late, the Corporation also has been steadily 
extending its sphere of finance with a view to 
maximising industrial production in the country. 
For the first time since its inception, the Cor¬ 
poration granted credit to a concern engaged in 
the production of industrial and medical gases. 
The Corporation also approved loans to a concern 
in Mahe in Pondicherry for setting up a textile 
mill of the order of Rs. 35 lakhs in addition to 
u guarantee for deferred payments to the extent 
of Rs. 5.62 lakhs. In order to accelerate the 
process of modernisation and expansion of coal 
mining industry in the private sector, the Cor¬ 
poration is also supplementing the World Bank 
Credit with the rupee finance amounting to a 
total Rs. 82 lakhs to three concerns. 

From the standpoint of the economy of West 
Bengal, manufacture of paper and paper products. 
Rubber products, Chemicals, Glass and glass 



pr oducts,, pottery, etc., would assume consider¬ 
able importance in future because of their 
employment" potentitalities and medium-sized 
• finance. Duri^ the year 1961 production of 
paper and> pfper products increased to 3.54 lakh 
tons as against 3.45 lakh tons during 1960. 
A further-capacity of nearly 8.56 lakh tons was 
licensed bringing the total licensed capacity to 
l2.60 lakh totis. The Corporation lias sanctioned 
total loans amounting to Rs. 13.39 crores for 
]$ units of this industry which include 2 dollar 
loans equivalent to Rs. 1.54 crores. The rubber 
-oods manufacturing industry covers the manu- 
lacture of . over 130 diverse items. There are at 
present 89 organised units engaged in the manu- 
lacture of a wide range of rubber goods such 
"us automobile tyres, rubber footwear, rubber 
poods, rubber aprons, coats, etc. The Corporation 
bus sanctioned total loans amounting to 
Us. 222.50 lakhs for five units of the industry. 

, The Corporation also has guaranteed deferred 
payments relating to import of capital goods 
fiom outside India by one of the units and has 
also underwritten preference shares to the extent 
of Rs. 20 lakhs. In respect of Chemical indus¬ 
tries, production recorded upward trends in the 
case of sulphuric acid, caustic soda, soda ash. 
calcium carbide, and bleaching power. The 
most complex impediments in the way of 
die chemical industry is complete dependence for 
the manufacture ' of drugs and other organic 
chemicals on imported materials. While the bottle¬ 
neck should be done away with gradually, the 
financing of this industry is largely financing in 
foreign exchange. In the field of manufacture of 
glass and glass products, the utilisation of installed 
capacity has been progressively increasing from 
50 to 65 per cent. Considerable improvement in 
the manufacture of sheet glass, hottleware, ther- 
mosflasks, etc., is clearly discernible. The 
Corporation has sanctioned credits amounting to 
Ks. 2.60 crores for nine units during 1962 includ¬ 
ing dollar loans for import of machinery from 
abroad. The factory of one of these units was sold 
by the Corporation in part realisation of its dues, 
and two units have repaid their dues. The 
importance of pottery is also discernible ex- 
pccially in the context of quick-investment type 
financing. The Corporation has approved total 
loans amounting to Rs. 2.82 crores for nine 
units of the industry. In case of four units the 
Corporation agreed to underwrite preference 


shares to the extent of 

shares to the extent,of Rs. 20.GO unis,’' "VlT: 

Apart from what, has been^notejlin 
foregoing paragraphs, a few' more impoftanl 
trends of industrial finance are noticeable duriflf 
the period under review. The Corporation*! 
approach to underw'riting, though has been hither 
to a cautious one, some liberlisation is considered 
necessary for speedier growth of industries 
During the year under review, the Corporatior 
approved 11 proposals for underwriting facilities 
to the extent of Rs. 62 lakhs in equity shares and 
Rs. 10.5 lakhs in preference shares covering a 
diverse range of industries such as pottery, 
earthenware, chemicals, textiles, metal products, 
elecrtical machinery, paper and mining. Conse¬ 
quent on the amendments to the l.F.C. Act I960, 
the Corporation is now authorised to subscribe 
directly to the stocks and shares of various firms. 
Because of a restrictive import policy, there now 
seems to be son\e slackening of deferred payment 
arrangements, which is also an important current 
trend of industrial finance. 

During the last five years, the rate of interest 
charged by the Corporation remained stationery 
at GV/’ per annum. But a steady upward trend 
in the rates of interest charged by scheduled 
hanks necessitated an upward revision to 7 e /o 
during 1%2 in order to maintain the balance in 
the Indian money market. 

Another important trend is noticeable in res¬ 
pect of international collaboration in financing 
Indian industries. With a view to easing foreign 
exchange crisis the Corporation has been success¬ 
ful in providing 15 million Dollars (Rs. 1.79 
crores) from the West German Bank of recons¬ 
truction. fho Government of India has allocated 
yen credit of the value of $2 mill, for facilita¬ 
ting financing operations of the Corporation. It 
is also imperative to note in this connection that 
the International Finance Corporation is recently 
evincing keen interest in financing the private 
sector through the Corporation. And in this 
regard, activities of the Corporation are shortly 
to be extended to Goa where industrialists will 
have ample opportunities for investment. 

The Corporation approved 41 applications 
covering 16 industries in 13 States including the 
Union Territory of Pondicherry during the period 
under review. The Corporation has been trying 
to provide finance to various industrial units all 
over the country with special consideration to thfe 
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specific needs of the different States. A Statewise 
statistical distributor, of loans all over the country 
is given in the following 'table whih will give us 


a clearer idea about the 
finance : 

trends of industrial 

States 

Total Loans and 
Advances 
(Rs. crores) 

Andhra Pradesh .. 

7.50 

Assam 

5.83 

Bihar 

8.68 

Gujrat 

9.05 

Kerala .. 

9.77 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

1.03 

Madras .. 

14.48 

Maharashtra 

24.30 

Mysore 

8.13 

Orissa 

3.34 

Punjab .. 

6.43 

Rajasthan 

4.25 

Uttar Pradesh 

9.69 

West Bengal 

14.46 

Delhi 

0.95 

Andaman & Nicobar 

0.03 

Pondicherry 

0.35 

Total : 

130.27 


It will be seen from the table that out of 
a total amount of Rs. 130.27 crores in loans 
during the period under report, Maharashtra 
has been provided with the largest amount of 
finance, while West Bengal and Madras come 
next. It is important to note in this connection 
that alongside of geographical distribution of 
finances, the Corporation also is taking interest 
in spreading out enterpreneurship' beyond the 
traditional groups to new comers with imagina¬ 
tion and courage. 

Beside the IFC of India, there are other 
State Industrial Finance Corporations which are 
entrusted with the task of providing regional 
finance. Recently the Reserve Bank has appointed 
a Study Group to review the working of these 
Corporations. So far as West Bengal is concerned, 
it must be noted with regret that this State Cor¬ 
poration has not been of much assistance to 
small and medium sized industries as the Cor¬ 
poration demands heavy security from the 
borrowers. . 

In«this context, trends of industrial finance 
• are also to be considered briefly with reference 


to two more institutions, viz., Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of India' and Re¬ 
finance Corporation of India, as already noted... 
The Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation' 
of India vyas ‘established in 1955 with inter¬ 
national collaboration with authorised capital of 
Rs. 25 crores, in order to lend assistance by 
various means in providing finance and promot¬ 
ing development in the private sebtor. This Cor¬ 
poration is particularly interested in financing 
larger industries. This Corporation also gites 
more consideration to establishment of now indus¬ 
tries, and modernisation and expansion of existing 
ones. Thus compared to Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India and State Corporations, this 
institution stands on a separate footing, in so far # j 
as trends of industrial finance are concerned. Be¬ 
cause, it regards itself more in the nature of a 
financial partner irrespective of the form of its 1 
assistance. The Corporation also examines the 
estimates of capital expenditure and the needs» 
of working capital so that the cost of the project 
is not underestimated. 

The general policy of the institution is to 
advance assistance to industries all over India 
through a large number of companies in smaller 
amounts rather than provide larger assistance to a' 
limited number. The latest reports of ICICI reveal 
that the Corporation has undertaken a wide range 
of financial assistance operations including the 
granting of loans, the underwriting of ordinary 
and preference shares and direct subscriptions 
to such shares, to various industries throughout 
the country. Broadly speaking, the applicant for 
financial assistance from this Corporation has 
to furnish following information : (I) the 

project, (2) cost of project, (3) capital struc¬ 
ture, (4> manufacturing process, (5) essential 
services, (6) labour, (7) production costs, 
(8l sales and market data, (9) profit estimates. 

Re-finance Corporation came into being in 
1958 with the object of providing medium-term 
finance to private secter industries through the 
medium of selected banks and other financial 
institutions. For this purpose, the Corporation 
provides re-financing facilities to certain selected 
hunks and other institutions against medium 
term loans given by them to concerns under this 
category. The Corporation ‘generally receives 
applications in respect of industrial units whoss 
paid-up capital and reserves aggregate Rs. 2\ 
crores and below. The maximum amount of loans] 






to a single borrower which will be refinanced 
by the *Corporation is Rs. 60 lakhs. Eligibility 
bl loans would depend on acquisition of fixed 
assets like ptytt, machinery, replacement or 
renovaticto fit equipment, etc. But t the fact that 
a portion ^of the loan requirements includes also 
'working 'capital needs will not be considered as 
a bar to eligibility under the re-financing scheme, 
provided that such working capital is also re¬ 
quired by the concern for a medium-term. 

* Recently, the Union Government is under¬ 
stood to have decided to extend the benefit of 
jhe PL-480 counterpart funds to the Slate finan¬ 
cial Corpofations. As a result of this, the Re¬ 
finance Corporation will be permitted to lend to 
the State Financial Corporations. The resources 
»f the Refinance Corporation, comprising mainly 
PL-480 funds, were hitherto available only to 
scheduled banks to facilitate medium-term indus¬ 
trial loans. The reason for this decision is that 
the utilisation of these funds by commercial 
banks lias not been very satisfactory. But it lias 
been pointedly referred that out of Rs. 65 
crores available with the Re-finance Corporation 
only one-fourth has been actually drawn. Official 


circles are of opinion that the funds will be raort> 
rapidly utilised by the provision of another 
outlet through the State Finance Corporations. 
It has also been decided to authorise the Stated 
Finance Corporations to act as the agents of the 
Industrial Credit and Investment .Corporation, 
The State Finance Corporations act as agents 
of Stale Governments mainly and to a smaller 
extent of the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India for processing industrial projects and 
chanelling loans. I he purpose of extending the 
scope of borrowing to the ICIC is to enable 
the Slate Finance Corporations to get the 
benefit of the foreign exchange funds available 
with the ICIC. 

It might be concluded from this general 
analysis that some of those current trends that 
highlight the present structure of industrial 
finance are capable of widening and deepening 
our industrial base with a fair amount of success. 
Rut it must be pointed out that various Financial 
Corporations should provide more funds on much 
easier terms to the private sector hereafter, 
so that industrial growth is accelerated with far 
greater tempo. 


RABINDRANATH AND THE INDIAN REVOLUTIONARIES IN U.S.A. 

By R. C. MAZUMDAR 


It is now a well-known fact that during the 
First World War a large number of Indian 
revolutionaries in U.S.A. made an attempt, 
with the active help of the German Govern¬ 
ment, to import arms and ammunitions into 
India as a preliminary to an armed rebellion. 
As soon as U.S.A. declared war against 
Germany, these revolutionaries were rounded 
up from different parts of U.S.A., and 105 
of them were put on trial at San Francisco 
in July, 1917. Many secret German docu¬ 
ments were produced during the trial and 
one of them referred to Rabindranath. It 
was a letter written to the authorities in 
Germany from’ Rye, in New York, at one 
'time the Summer headquarters of the 
German Embassy in U.S.A. It contained the 
following message in cipher: 


“Sir Rabindranth Tagore has come at 
our suggestion. He said Jie saw Count 
Okuma, former Japanese Premier, and 
Count Terauchi, present premier. Terauchi 
was favourable. Sir Rabindranth also con¬ 
sulted a number of minor Japanese officials.’* 

The letter bore no signature, but a care* 
ful perusal of the other letters raised a 
strong suspicion that it was sent by an 
Indian revolutionary whom the German 
Government appointed the leader of the 
Indian revolutionary Committee to act as 
liaison agent to the German ambassador in 
U.S.A. His name is written as Dr. Chakra- 
varty or Chandra K. Chakravarty. 

The production of this letter in the court 
created a great sensation in U.S.A. Even the 1 
New York Times came out with ’big head- 
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lines such as “A British Knight conspires 
against Britain/' etc. The British Govern¬ 
ment also was prejudiced against the great 
poet. In '1917 Rabindranath expressed a 
desire to dedicate his new book, Nationalism, 
to President Wilson, who was advised by a 
high British official in U.S.A. not to grant 
the permission as Tagore had got “tangled 
up in some way with the Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries in U.S.A.” As this advice was given 
before the production of the letter in Court 
it is obvious that the incriminating letter 
was already known to the British. 

I first came to know of this episode 
in detail when I was in U.S.A. in 1958 and 
collecting materials for the history of the 
Indian revolutionary movement in U.S.A. 
It was difficult for me to believe that 
Rabindranath was capable of any such 
thing. So on my return to India early in 
1959 I made an independent inquiry into 
the matter. I met Dr. Chandra K. Chakra- 
varty in Calcutta and asked him about it. 
He said that the statement was quite true. 
This seemed to indicate that he was really 
the author of the letter. He, however, could 
not satisfy me by producing or mention¬ 
ing any corroborative evidence. I also made 
inquiries through some friends, well-known 
to Tagore family, hut all that I learnt was 
that there was a sealed cover containing 
sdme papers relating to Rabindranath’s 
visit, to Japan, but nobody knew anything 
about its contents. 

While dealing with this episode in Vol. 
II of my History of the Freedom Movement 
I referred to the long Editorial Note in the 
Modern Review (XXIII, 674), which ex¬ 
posed the absurdity of the charge brought 
against Rabindranath. But I also pointed 
out that it was somewhat strange that 


Rabindranath himself never formally con¬ 
tradicted such a serious allegation. • 

Recently, Mr. Stephen N. Hay, my eoU 
league in the University of Chicago, has con-. , 
tributed a long .article entitle-/’ “Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore' in America” to the ‘American 
Quarterly, published towards the* end of*. 
1962, and it has set at rest all doubts in the 
matter. He has traced several . interesting 
records in the State Department of U.S.A. 
which I summarise below as his article may 
not be easily available in India and I con¬ 
sider it to he the best homage I can pay to 
the great Poet on this, his 102nd birthday. 

While the document referred to above 
and another letter conveying approval of 
his speeches on national questions by the ' 
revolutionaries were placed before the 
court by the prosecuting attorney, the 
Counsel for the defence objected on the 
ground that “Taglore is not one of the de¬ 
fendants.” The attorney replied “No, he is 
not. We overlooked him in our haste”. 
Newspaper reports of these proceedings 
reached Rabindranath in Santiniketan seve¬ 
ral months later. He immediately sent the , 
following telegram to President Wilson: 
“Newspapers received concerning conspi¬ 
racy trial San Francisco wherein prosecu¬ 
tion counsel implicated me. I claim from 
you and your country protection against * 
such lying calumny.” This was followed by 
a long letter, denouncing the allegation in 
the fiercest terms. It ended with the follow¬ 
ing words: “I owe it to myself.to 

assure your countrymen that their hospital¬ 
ity was not bestowed upon one who was 
ready to accept it while wallowing in the 
sub-soil sewerage of treason.” 

Rabindranath’s telegram and letter may 
be regarded as having dropped the curtain 
on the whole episode. 




GORVL KRISHNA GOKHALE’S CONCEPT OF DEMOCRATIC 

DECENTRALISATION 

By D. B. MATHUR, 


Lecturer in General Education, 

From a dormant thought to a dynamic ideal, 
from an ideal to a positive reality, from a 
.reality to .practical and practicable end, 
that perhaps is the shortest story of the saga 
of democratic decentralisation in India. 
Today, the people are no longer bewildered. 
They no longer suspect the now set up. Our 
villages hum with hope, faith, action and 
optimism. The theory and ideal of decen¬ 
tralisation are better understood as the 
people vie to make concrete and construc¬ 
tive use of the opportunity to see for 
themselves. The freedom to make mistakes 
in this process is more rewarding than 
fatal inactivity. This is not a flashing burst 
of uncontrolled ' enthusiasm. The failures 
and setbacks notwithstanding, the process 
of decentralisation has become more demo¬ 
cratic with every passing day, shrinking the 
difficult way to Gram Raj. Perhaps it is 
hackneyed to say that the concept of decen¬ 
tralisation is neither a product of post¬ 
independence revelation nor a novel innova¬ 
tion. The moorings belong to the hoary past 
and the survival of the spirit of self-govern¬ 
ment is not a mere historical accident. To 
put a premium on self-governing institu¬ 
tions has been part of our nature. 

In this context, the contribution of 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale deserves special 
mention. As the 20th Century dawned, 
Gokhale emerged as the brightest hope of 
the dispossessed. His dedicated abnegation 
spiritualized public life in India. His self- 
effacing endeavours, in India and in 
England, had a far reaching impact on 
various measures of India’s constitutional 
advance. Perhaps it is little known that 
Gokhale submitted a thesis on decentra¬ 
lisation before the Hobhouse Commission of 
1908. It makes startlingly meaningful read¬ 
ing even at this distance. Gokhale<!s views 
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have a clear bearing on the concept and its 
implementation today. 

i 

II 

The formative influences stirred in 
Gokhale an infinite repugnance for bure¬ 
aucratic ways in administration. He resolved 
to break up the vicious circle. He endea¬ 
voured to bring home to the British, India’s 
problems and growing aspirati'ons. His 
cue was takep up by John Bright and Henry 
Maine, two good friends of India, whose 
help and advice enabled Gokhale to go 
ahead. Gokhale convinced John Morley, the 
Secretary of State, and a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the state of administration 
in India was set up. 1 

The Royal Commission was presided 
over by Sir Charles Hobhouse, a Member 
of Parliament. Ramesh Chandra Dutt was 
one of the •members. Gokhale appeared be¬ 
fore the Commission on March 7, 1908, and 
submitted a detailed note as evidence. 2 The 
note conveyed, in unfailing terms, his deep 
concern for the growing concentration of 
power at the higher administrative levels 
leaving the people powerless automatons in 
the hands 'of an arrogant and omnipotent 
civil service. Gokhale’s scheme, as will be 
seen heie, was elaborate. He stands a fore¬ 
runner of the concept of democratic decen¬ 
tralisation as we know it today. 3 

Gokhale declared: 

I think a stage has now been reached 
in this country when, in the true 
interests of the people as well as to 
arrest the growings unpopularity of the 
administration, it is necessary to give 
the representatives of lax-payers some 
real voice in the conduct, of Provincial 
affairs. And any arrangements made foe 
this purpose should not only be suited 
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to present requirements but should also 
be capable of a steady expansion so as 
to meet satisfactorily the growing 
demands of the future. Now, the exist¬ 
ing system is hopelessly ill-adopted to 
serve this end.* 

Under contemporary political climate, 
Gokhale envisaged three administrative pre¬ 
requisites for the successful working of the 
scheme of democratic decentralisation. 

First, in all important provinces, there 
should be a Governor appointed from 
England, assisted by an Executive Council 
of three members or so ; 

Second, Provincial Legislative Councils 
enlarged and made more representative, 
should be empowered to discuss the budget 
fully, and also to move relevant amend¬ 
ments; 

Third, the Executive Council should be 
summoned to discuss specific matters of 
importance, if called upon to do so by a 
specified proportion of elected members/’ 

in 

The thesis of democratic decentralisa¬ 
tion submitted by Gokhale may be summed 
up thus : B 

To begin with, Gokhale wanted the 
financial sphere—both, the Imperial and 
the Provincial heads, to be detailed and 
specified, so as to include items of revenue 
and expenditure. He suggested that instead 
of grants to provincial governments, inde¬ 
pendent sources of revenue should be pro¬ 
vided, for instance—land revenue, excise and 
forests. Thus, the revenue and expenditure 
under the heads of opium, salt, customs, 
assessed taxes, stamps, registration and 
tributes from native states, posts and 
telegraphs, mint, railways and major irriga¬ 
tion works, should be treated as exclusive 
Imperial subjects. Such a system might 
mean deficit to the Imperial Government, 
which could easily be made good by a 
planned fixation of annual contribution by 
the provinces 

However, due care should be taken as 
to ( the average liability of each province 
with respect to famine and .grants to local 
bodies. Thpre should also be provision for 


revision of such provincial contributions 
after a specified time limit. In emergencies, 
the Viceroy should exercise his discretion 
and aggrieved provinces could^go in appeal 
to the Secretary of State. Gokehale. 'to begin 
with, did not confer powers of taxation on 
provincial governments and advocated a- 
periodical revision of land revenue, by the 
legislature, in order to keep an equitable 
check on the system. He 1 also wanted to 
keep the power of borrowing exclusively 
in the hands of the centre, for some time 
only, to prevent any misuse of , the conces-„ 
tion. In emergencies, however, like famine, 
local governments could exercise their 
right to have preferential claim to borrow 
from the centre. Similarly, he advocated 
reasonable restrictions on the centre and 
the units with regard to expenditure on 
personnel administration. 

With regard to administration, Gokhale 
submitted that the Government of India 
should control military and naval defence, 
foreign affairs, currency, customs, post, 
telegraph, railways, general taxation and 
general legislation. Whereas, the' provinces 
should be left free in the rest of the spheres. 
As to general and basic issues concering 
matters of policy, the centre should be ex¬ 
clusively in control to ensure justice, 
uniformity and a specified policy. 


For district decentralisation, Gokhale 
favoured larger association and participation 
of people’s representatives. He discourged 
the grant of vast powers to Collectors, who 
had become veritable potentates. 7 He 
suggested that the process of decentralisa¬ 
tion should filter down to the primary 
units of local self-government. These units, 
to work evenly and well, must be alloted 
larger resources. To help the Collector, 
District Councils should be constituted to 
implement administrative policy and 
programme. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale also suggested 
the creation of Panchayats where they dfd 
not exist and function already. He took 
pains to draw a detailed plan. The 
Panchayat should include : village headman, 
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Patel, Munsif and the conciliator, all of 
them connected directly with the area, in 
Addition to a few more members duly 
‘elected by th«vvillage. He wanted Panchayats 
to be Invested with sudi powers and 
qpportuni^ies as would be in keeping with 
the ideal of local autonomy : 

' The Panchayats may be expected to 
administer on the spot a kind of simple 
justice suited to the villagers and this 
will be far preferable to the expense, 
the delays and the demoralization of the 
law courts." ’ 

Gokhale declared that minor offen¬ 
ces, village development, forests, relief, 
k water supply, sanitation, education and 
cattle pounds were other heads that 
demanded local attention and speedy ex¬ 
ecution/ Panchayat finances were to be 
augmented by costs of litigation, allotments 
of Taluka Boards, fines, penalties, realzia- 
lions from forests and cattle pounds. To 
help the Panchayats in the initial stages, 
Gokhale suggested appointment of special 
officers. 

V 

Gokhale clearly exposed the lethargy, 
callousness and apathy at the level of the 
, Taluka Local Boards. He did not favour 
their erstwhile status, as officials domina¬ 
ted the scene much to the detriment of 
local autonomy. He pointed out that these 
units were straining under meagre re¬ 
sources and depleted funds. He advised that 
the bodies could be revitalised only when 
the elective principle is introduced. He 
wanted Mamlatdars to take part in the 
proceedings of these Taluka Boards. Gokhale 
was not a fanatic. In his considerate way 
he said that if these units failed to work 
smoothly, the Government should have 
powers to replace them by a nominated 
body. The provision, however, was not a 
privilege but an alternative in emergency. 

Gokhale pleaded that the resources of 
these bodies ought to be augmented so that 
they work effectively and efficiently. He 
submitted adequate statistical information 
and proved his point that Taluka Boards 
were normally denied their fair share of 
resources. He observed : t 



But the resources available being 
most scanty—-not sufficient even for the, 
local needs of the talukas as distinct 
from those of the district—I think the 
best plan would be to place them wholly 
at the disposal of Taluka Boards, there¬ 
by giving a real chance to local self- 
government to attain a fair standard of 
efficiency The Taluka Boards should 
be hound to make small assignments to 
Village Panchayats in their areas. 9 
He favoured that the Taluka Boards 
should frame their own budgets without 
any interference. He wanted that Taluka 
Boards should co-operate with each other 
in joint endeavours of mutual interest and 
benefit.. 

VI 

Gokhale advised that Municipalities 
should also be elected bodies. The Govern¬ 
ment could, however, keep watch on them 
and nisi no their successful working, with 
powers to replace erring bodies by nomina¬ 
ted ones, m contingencies. He declared : 

Unless an undivided responsibility 
is thus thrown on these Municipalities, 
nsking even initial failures for its sake, 
these institutions will neither become 
(tficienl instruments ol local adminis¬ 
tration nor will they fulfil the higher 
purpose oi serving as seminal ies for the 
education of the people in the art of self- 
government 

Though the Municipalities also suffered 
from aegnty finances, Gokhale thought it 
advisable 'that they should be made more 
self-reliant and self-sufficient progressively. 

If they wanted larger projects, sustantial 
grants-in-aid towards capital outlay should 
be made from provincial revenues. To 
expand educational facilities in the area, the 
Government of India should advance 
assistance. 

For District Boards, Gokhale favoured 
non-officials of position to take up regular 
touring of the district to see things for 
themselves and seek redress. The Collector 
was to continue, for some time at least, but 
not as an obstacle. Gokhale .favoured in¬ 
clusion of Executive Engineer, Civil Sur- • 
geon and educational Inspector. He advise 
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ed that at least three-fourths of the mem¬ 
bers on the Board should be elected, while 
the rest'may be nominated. By carefully 
analysing the situation, he devised a useful 
plan whereby, for the district, a special 
constituency could be created, based on a 
fairly high franchise. He submitted a 
comprehensive scheme for an ideal District 
Board." Another suggestion that he put 
forward was that a District Board (should 
be given a share in excise-revenue. 

VII 

Gokhale pointed out three glaring 
defects of the District Administration : its 
secrecy, its bureaucracy and departmental 
delays. He also pointed out that the Col¬ 
lector, all said and done, was not such a 
success as it was publicised. Gokhale 
frankly declared : 

What the situatoni requires is not 
such official checks exercised from a 
distance, but some control on the spot 
on behalf of those who are affected by 
the administration.'- 

To make a success of his scheme, 
Gokhale devised, in every district, a small 
Council comprising non-officials, (two- 
thirds elected by the non-officials in the 
District Boards and one-t'hird nominated by 
the Collector). Such a Council was meant 
to help the Collector also on relevant mat¬ 
ters, on the whole, to do away with admi¬ 
nistrative delays and formalities. .Gokhble 
suggested a comprehensive list r of matters 
that normally came up before the Collector. 
In a democratic and constitutional way, he 
Wanted the Collector to function effective¬ 
ly, so that members with technical and 
expert knowledge do not feel the weight 
of an impdsed and lurking danger in the 
form of the Collector. 

The Districk Council was meant to be 
only an advisory body. The Collector 
should be in direct contact with the Central 
Government. Gokhale suggested that a 
third member will have to be added to the 
Executive Council to achieve desired re¬ 
sults. For general efficiency and super¬ 
vision, Gokhale wanted that an Inspector- 
* 


General should be appointed, just as exper 
advisers would be necessary for technica 
and scientific spheres. The powers of tfi< 
Collector, in any case, were be specifiec 
in keeping, witft various aspects • of* adminis¬ 
trative efficiency and democratic control 
and guidance. 

VIII 

Gokhale summed up his case emphatically 
(thus: 

The educated glasses are the brain 
of the country, and what they think 
today, the rest of the people will think 
tomorrow. The problem of bringing the 
Administration into closer relations with 
the people is essentially a problem of 
associating the educated classes with 
the actual work of the Administration. 
With Village Panchayats at the bottom, 
District Councils in the centre and re¬ 
formed Legislative Councils at the top, 
this problem will have been fairly faced, 
so far as the exigencies of the present 
are concerned. 11 

Gokhale’s thesis clearly shows how far 
ahead he was of his times. The ideas are 
Startlingly radical, considering that he 
spoke more than fifty years ago. The 
remedies for administrative reforms that* 
he suggested and the concrete proposals 
that he put forth to revitalise the setup, 
speak amply of his foresight and wisdom as 
a statesman. In his scheme, there is a 
clear indication of a federal political pat¬ 
tern, as we enjoy today. His ideas and con¬ 
cepts of democratic decentralisation are a 
close parallel to what wc see being imple- 
mened -all over the country with feverish 
enthusiasm,. 

It is for researchers to find out more 
about this aspect of Gokhale’s public life in 
particular, and the contemporary Indian poli¬ 
tical scene in general. This is an imperative 
necessity today in our quest for building 
from below. 


1. f-/-. T. K. Shahani ; Gopal Krishna 
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7. In his evidence before the Royal Com¬ 

mission on .the Adrainislration of the Expendi¬ 
ture in India, (The Welby Commission), on 
, \ |^ril 12 and ^13, 1897, Gokhale observed ; 

The district being a unit of administration, 
die Collector’s position should be that of the 
1’itsidient of an Executive Board, consisting of 
I'is Revenue, Police, Forest, Public Works, 
Medical and Educational Assistants, sitting to¬ 
gether each, vi charge of his own department, but 
taking counsel in large matters with the heads of 
the other departments under the general advice 
*'[ the Collector-President. To this official Board, 
the Chairman of the District and Municipal 
boards may be joined as non-official represenla- 
’ilves.—- Vide, ibid, p. 1198. 

It. I but., p. 1214. 

9. Ibid., p. 1216. 

10. Ibid., p. 1216. 

11. Gokhale illustrated the point thus : 

• . . Taking Poona. I would have on the 
District Board 36 members -9 nominated, and 
ihe remaining 27 elected as follows: 8 by the 
<j laluka Boards. 2 by the Poona Municipality, 


11 by other Municipalities, one each, and 6 by 
the Special constituency outlined above.—Vide, 
ibid, p. 1217. 

12. It is interesting to note Gokhale’s views 
in this context later in his momentous public life,. 
On February 27, 1912, he moved a resolution 
in the Imperial legislative Council, recommend¬ 
ing the creation of Advisory Councils, and 
spoke thus; . .. .S’eps should now be taken to 
bring the district administration into closer touch 
with the people by creating, as far as possible, 
in every district in the different Provinces a. 
District Council, composed of not more, than nine 
members, partly elected and partly nominated 
whose functions should be merely advisory to 
begin with, and whom the Colletor should ordi¬ 
narily be bound to consult in all important 
matters.—Vide, ibid., p. 570. 

Gakhale explained further :.... A body of 
nine or ten members silting round a table with 
the Collector, assisted by other District Officers, 
meeting once a month, would he able to dispose 
of a lot of business orr the spot, which at present 
involves endless delays and indirectly to get rid 
of a lot of poison which now gathers in a district 
from day to day, and which tends to vitiate the 
air in a manner truly regrettable.—Vide, ibid., 
p. 579. 

13. Ibid., p. 1220. 


THOREAU AND MAHATMA GANDIH 

By SATISH D. KALELKAR M.A. (Oxon) 


Embassy of India, 

On May 6, 1962, America observed the 
death centenary of one of her most illus¬ 
trious sons, Henry David Thoreau, thinker, 
essayist, poet, naturalist, surveyor, mystic 
; md social critic, who was laid to rest, a 
hundred years earlier, in the Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetary on those woody knolls in Concord 
which he loved so passionately. Among 
numerous functions arranged all over the 
country to do him honour, the most import¬ 
ant was the installation and unveiling of a 
bronze bust of Thoreau in the celebrated 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans, in the 
New York University. It was not without 
significance that Mr. B. K. Nehru,, the 


Washington, D.C. 

Ambassador to U.S.A., from the country of 
Mahatma Gandhi, was invited to deliver 
the main address on this occasion. For, in 
many ways, the philosophy of life of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his programme of 
action were similar t'o those of Henry 
Thoreau. Both were enthusiastic natural¬ 
ists who attempted to run self-supporting 
farms; both believed in the dignity of 
manual labour; both were vegetarians, 
teteotallers, and non-smokers; both were 
fearless social critics ; both derived their 
inspiration from the Bhagavad-Gita ; an<J, 
above all, both believed it to be thq indivi- 
dual’s duty to resort to civil disobedience t$ 
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correct unjust and tyrannical laws of 
government, by adopting the non-violent 
expedient of taxes, if persuasion failed. 

Gandhiji’s Debt to Thorcau 

A certain degree of misconception 
about Gandhiji’s debt to Thoreau has con¬ 
tinued to persist because of the Mahatma’s 
use of the pharase ‘civil disobedience’ which 
happens to be the title of Thoreau’s cele¬ 
brated essay on resistance to the power 
of the State, which he wrote in 1848 and 
published the following year. A critic and 
student of Thoreau’s works has gone to the 
extent of making a categorical statement, 
“It (the essay on ‘Civil Disobedience’) was 
Gandhi’s source book in his political cam¬ 
paign for civil resistance.” It is doubtful if 
'this statement can be substantiated. In his 
autobiography, ‘My Experiments with 
Truth’, Gandhiji not only lists, but analyses 
the books that influenced him greatly dur¬ 
ing the formative years of his student days 
in London, in the last decade of the last 
century and, later, in South Africa where 
he .was experimenting with and perfecting 
his weapon of satyagraha. Nowhere does 
he mention Thoreau's works whose thoughts 
appear to have reached him only after he 
had arrived at his own philosophy of civil 
disobedience. An open letter that Gandhiji 
wrote to the people of America, on the eve 
of the launching of his ‘Quit India’ move¬ 
ment, does indeed show in what great 
esteem he held Thorcau, but it alsjv shows 
that Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedience’ could 
not have been “Gandhi's source book in his 
political campaign for civil resistance.” The 
open letter to the American people said, “You 
have given me a teacher in Thoreau who 
furnished me, through his essay on ‘The 
Duty of Civil Disobedience,’ scientific 

confirmation of what I was doing.” 

(Emphasis mine.) Gandhiji, who was ex¬ 
tremely punctilious about his choice of words, 
appears to have used the word ‘confirma¬ 
tion’ advisedly ; and only humility has pre¬ 
vented him from saying, ‘already doing’. It 
is* indeed, remarkable that these two great 
. thinkers, arrived at their almost identical 
philosophies completely indepently. And 


yet, in his characteristic humbleness, 
Gandhiji calls Thoreau his ‘teachef’. 

Fresh Assessment 

, i 

During his life lime, M or f au bad £ 
host of critics in the society which he 
castigated in a forthright manner'; ai|d 
after his death, a great body’ of admirers 
almost created a Thoreau' cult, considering 
themselves the custodians of Thoreau’s im¬ 
putation. It was, perhaps, impossible for 
either group to properly assess Thoreau’s 
contribution to thought or his - place -in 
history ; they were too near Thoreau, in 
•space and time, to have achieved a proper 
perspective and produced a balanced image." 
We are, perhaps, better placed, although not 
necessarily better suited, to attempt a 
balanced appreciation of the great thinker, 
one hundred years after his death. 

. *. 

Search for Truth 

Thoreau’s was an age of violent con¬ 
trasts ; it was an age of conflicts between 
idealism and materialism, between religion 
and the gospel of material success. Thoreau, 
with all his non-conformism, w,as one of 
the typical Americans of his age. Indeed,,, 
he is one of the best historians of the 
American mind in conflict. Greatly agita¬ 
ted by the contrasts and conflicts of his age, 
and in his ceaseless search for truth, he 
sought abiding solutions from the writings 
of great masters and ancient classics. His 
masters were, Emerson, the deeply religious 
17th century writers of prose and poetry 
in England, the Greeks, and the sacred 
ancient classics of Hinduism—the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, the Manusmriti, and above 
all, the Bhagavad-Gita. As one critic b aa 
observed, “It is not too much to say that 
Thoreau was made by two books: ‘Nature’ 
and the ‘Bhagavad-Gita’.” 

Back to Nature & Non-Possession 

Son of a lead pencil manufacturer who 
had the advantage of a Harvard education, 
Thoreau was no country child, but was 
early dedicated to the woods, lakes an£ the 





compaAionship of nature which impelled 
him in 18£5, at the age of 28, to withdraw to 
*his Walden Pond hut where he lived for 
'two years in "close communion with the 
birds, tfeasts and flowers, demonstrating the 
.individualism, he breathed and lived. His 
desire for physical retreat was far from 
escapism. He was not running away from 
society’s puzzles ; he was proving them ; he 
was trying to live his philosophy.” At the 
back of his physical retreat lay the convic¬ 
tion that to be a philosopher, one must do 
more than have 'subtle thoughts, write 
erudite ’essays, or give learned lecturers. 
He desired, like Gandhiji in our times, to 
be a true Karma Yogi. 

Although the two classics which have 
immortalised Thoreau were published after 
he left Walden Pond, both were conceived 
there and are remarkably Gandhian in 
general theory. These were “Civil Disobe¬ 
dience” (1849) and *' Walden : of Life in the 
Woods” (1854). 

While Thoreau’s “Walden” was mostly 
dismissed by the society he lived in as the 
outpourings of an eccentric dreamer, it was 
recognised in England as a masterpiece, and 
the fore-runners of the founders of the 
Labour Party used it as the Bible of their 
faith. Leo Tolstoy was impressed by it and 
so was W. B. Yeats whose island paradise 
of Innisfree, where one could live alone and 
search for wisdom was patterned on 
“Walden.” 

Thoreau sincerely believed—as did 
Mahatma Gandhi, 40 years later—that life 
should be reduced to bare essentials in or¬ 
der that one might devote oneself to the 
study of nature and of one’s self. Thoreau’s 
idea of simplicity was to sacrifice the ines¬ 
sential for the essential. “Superfluous 
wealth can buy supefluities only,” he said, 
“Money is not required to buy one neces¬ 
sary for the Soul.” 

It is interesting to recall Mahatma 
Gandhi’s experiment in community living 
at a farm at Phoenix in South Africa. By 
chance he had come across Ruskin’s ‘Unto 
This Last’ which, he says in his autobio¬ 
graphy, “brought about an instantaneous 
and practical transformation in jpy life.” 
So greatly was he impressed by this book 


that he immediately translated it int% 
Gujarati, under the, title ‘'Sarvodaya” 
(Welfare of All), *a term whifijht Vinofca 
Bhave has borrowed to apply to his inte¬ 
grated all-purposive movement. 

Records Gandhiji: 

“The teachings of ‘Unto This Last* 1" 
understood to be: 

(i) That the good of the individual 
is contained in the good of all. 

(ii) That a lawyer’s work has the 
same value as the barber’s, in as 
much as all have the same right . 
of earning their livelihood from 
their work. 

(in) That a life of labour i.e., the 
life of the tiller of the soil and 
the handicraftsman is the life 
worth living.” 

It was this revelation that prompted 
Gandhiji to start his Phoenix Settlement in ' 
1904, on a farm, “on which everyone should 

labour, drawing the same living wage._ 

irrespective of colour or nationality.” Ori¬ 
ginally Gandhiji planned to “go and live at J 
the Settlement, earn my livelihood by - 
manual work there and find the joy of 
service in the fulfilment of Phoenix.” As 
a result of all these experiments and es¬ 
pecially after a deep study of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and continued introspection, Gandhiji, 
like Thoreau before him, arrived at the 
faith that aparigraha (non-possession) wais 
a virtue to be assiduously cultivated. Says 
he in his autobiography : 

“How was one to divest oneself of all 
possessions,?... .Was I to give up all I had 
and follow Him ? Straight came the answer: 

I could not follow Him unless I gave up all 
I had.” 

Acceptance of this principle Jed 
Gandhiji logically to his much-discussed 
theory of trusteeship. 

“I understood the Gita teaching of non¬ 
possession to mean that those who desired 
salvation should act like the trustee who, 
though having control over great posses¬ 
sions, regards not an iota of them as his 
own.” . • 

“The rich have superfluous *store of 
things which they do not need .» . . . while 
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millions are starved to death for want of 
sustenance. If each retained possession 
only of what he needed 'no one would be in 
want and all would live in contentment.” 

“Labour is a prominent feature of the 
Ashram, because it is our duty to engage 
ourselves in physical work.” 

Duly of Civil Disobedience 

Humanity owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Sheriff of Concord who seized Thoreau 
and put him in jail for refusing to pay the 
poll-tax to a State that tolerated slavery. 
True, unlike Gandhiji who had to spend 
many extensive periods in jail, Thoreau 
was incarcerated only for a night (until 
someone anonymously paid his tax), but 
this forced him to write extensively about 
his principle of civil disobedience. The 
good-natured and well-intentioned friend 
who paid the tax had deprived Thoreau of 
the chance to put the tax to a test, and dra¬ 
matise the issue, educating the public in 
the whole process. He wished, by setting 
an example, to demonstrate that “what you 
condone, you support'; what you neglect, 
you confirm.” The primary allegiance of 
Thoreau’s man of principle is not to the 
State, but to the universal laws. “Only the 
absolutely right”, he claimed, “is expedient 
for all.” Man is not bound to a State that 
legislates injustice: conscience is superior 
to the expedients of majority rule. As 
Gandhiji said, “Submission to the State law 
is the price a citizen pays for his personal 
liberty. Submission, therefore, to a t State 
wholly or largely unjust is an immoral bai¬ 
ter for liberty. . . . Civil resistance i, a most 
powerful expression of a soul’s anguish 
and an eloquent protest against the conti¬ 
nuance of an evil stage.” 

Thoreau opens his “Civil Disobedience 
with the following : 

“I heartily accept the motto, ‘That 
government is best which governs least 
. ... that government is best which governs 
not at all ... . and when men are prepared 
for it, that will be the kind of government 
which they will have. Government is at 
best* an exppedient; but most governments 
are usually, and all governments are some¬ 
times, inexpedient. . . . For, government is 


an expedient by which men wouuld fain 
succeed in letting one another alone; and, 
as has been said, when it is most expedient,” 
the governed are most let alone by it. . . 

I think that, we'should be men first ana 
subjects atferwards. It is not desirable to. 
cultivate a respect for the law, so rftuch as 
for the right. The only obligation which I„ 
have a right to assume is to do at any time 
what 1 think right. . . . All men recognize, 
the right of revolution; that is, the right to“ 
refuse allegiance to, and to resist, the 
government, when its tyranny or its ineffi- • 
ciency arc great and unendurable.’'' 

It would be a great mistake—and some 
critics have indeed made it—tb assume that 
Thoreau was a philosophical anarchist. 
Neither Thoreau nor Gandhiji repudiated 
all government. They would serve it when 
its ends were moral, when it was an instru¬ 
ment of good, a positive moral agency. Both 
urged disobedience to tyrannical govern¬ 
ment, not to all authority; and this made 
them rebels, not philosophical anarchists.. 
Gandhiji was never tired of emphasising 
repeatedly that the right to rebel accrued 
only to those who obeyed laws conscienti¬ 
ously. “Civil disobedience is not a state of 
lawlessness and licence”, he has said, “but 
presupposes a law-abiding spirit combined 
with self-restraint.” And again, “1 have 
found that it is our first duty to render 
voluntary obedience to law, but whilst do¬ 
ing that 1 duty, I have also seen that when 
law fosters untruth it becomes a duty to 
disobey it,” 

According to both Thoreau and Gandhiji, 
the most liberal government becomes a 
tyranny when it denies the right of the in¬ 
dividual to be responsible for his intellec¬ 
tual and moral integrity. It can over-rule 
him, yes, but he must somehow resist. 

Wliat is the Test ? 

Political philosophers would be quick 
lb point out the inherent weakness of the 
argument. If the individual is to determine 
his own rights, what authority is left to dis¬ 
tinguish between enlightened resistance 
to the rule of a State and anarchy which 
will inevitably dissolve the State itself? 

Thoreau has not attempted to resolve 




fhis problem or give a direct answer. The 
,=ssay as a whole does, however, suggest 
that he would have answered that you must 
•jjhve faith in man, you must believe that 
•in intuition "lo what is necessary for sur- 
x ival is a reality in human nature. And 
that is the only possible answer. 

* Gandhiji was not free from this philo- 
.ophical doubt either, but he did not leave 
ii> unresolved, although he too has to fall 
back on the faith in the innate goodness of 
nan’s heart and on iptuition. Correct moral 
((induct andf scrupulous obedience to law 
would automatically give man the power of 
judgement, accoring to Gandhiji. “It is 
'only when a person has thus obeyed the 
laws of society scrupulously that he is in a 
position to judge a;s to which particular 
mles arc good and jus?, and which unjust 
and iniquitous.” And, in the last analysis, 
(iandhiji also leans „heavily on mstuition, 
llie inner voice’ as he used to coll it. “No 
tulcs can tell us how this disobedience may 
be done and by whom, when and where, 
nor can they tell us which laws foster un¬ 
truth.” 

Sanctity of the Individual 

Thoreau’s realization of man's conflict 
with the State and his discourse on civil 
disobedience confirmed his belief in the 
sanctity of the individual. “Tme progress 
from an absolute to a limited monarchy, 
from a limited monarchy to a democracy, is 
a progress towards a true respect for the 
individual. . . . There will never be a really 
free and enlightened State, until the State 
romes to recognise the individual as a 
higher and indepedent power, from which 


ail its own power and authority are deriv¬ 
ed, and treats him accordingly." . Gandhiji 
took a similar stand, and»with equal empha¬ 
sis. Said he: “If the individual 'ceases to; 
count, what is left of society ? Individual 
freedom alone can make a man voluntarily 
surrender himself completely to the services 
of society. No society can possibly be built: 
on a denial of individual freedom.” 

Both Thoreau and Gandhiji realised,., 
early in life, that the individual’s conflict 
with the State was real especially when he 
was faced with the sacrifice either of his 
just rights or his security. Both believed 
that in resistance to a regime of tremendous, 
force, the individual's power is his own 
integrity. While neither Thoreau nor 
Gandhiji denied the necessity of obedience 
to the just laws of the State, both believed', 
in personal independence and were, thus, 
essentially individualists. There is abund¬ 
ant evidence to show that both arrived at 
their basic philosophies of life from their 
deep study of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In a century of growing collectivism; 
where the balance between the rights of 'the 
individual and the needs of the State are 
swinging precariously in favour of the 
latter, Thoreau’s and Gandhiji’s are the 
most manly, most moral and most common- 
sense voices, If the individual is not to lose . 
his identity, not to become a helpless auto¬ 
maton, he must never allow the sanctify of 
the individual to be violated. That was the 
message of Thoreau and Gandhiji. If we . 
could hold aloft and carry forward the' 
torch Of individual liberty and freedom, that 
these great thinkers handed down to us, we 
would have taken a step nearer to that 
'ideal State about which the human race 
has been dreaming ever since its infancy. 







LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 

By Mrs. D. P. ROYCHO WDHURY 
XI 


June 1954 was the time for Sri Deviposad’s 
retirement from Government Service. He 
decided to return to his homeland after his 
term of office was over and as was his 
wont, began preparing for the event much 
ahead of the time. Since we bad to stay 
away from Bengal for a considerable period 
of time after my husband -accepted the post 
of the Principal of the Madras School of 
Arts, we thought it wise to let out both our 
houses in Calcutta to tenants. These tenants 
got so used to enjoy a fairly big place by 
paying a nominal rent that they were most 
reluctant to leave such an advantageous 
position, in our hour of need, unless 
enforced to do so by the verdict of a court 
of law. This my husband knew was « long¬ 
term business. 

A portion of the ground floor of our 
house at Bhawanipore was at our disposal. 
At the time we had no other alternative 
than to occupy that part. But this was not 
even sufficient to accomodate our belong¬ 
ings of daily use, leave alone the question 
of the art treasures. I was therefore not a 
little surprised when 1 found my husband 
had ordered some new furniture to be made 
which he thought would be suitable for the 
little place we could call our own. For the 
moment I forgot I was dealing. With ,an 
artist and tried to intervene and stop him 
from incurring an unnecessary expense. 
He was then in the mood of a child waiting 
eagerly to see how his new toy works, and 
naturally I received a most curt answer 
which was as much to say, ‘do not meddle 
about things which you do not under¬ 
stand.’ After that I though it prudent to keep 
my mouth shut and watch the result. Most 
of these furnitures were made to new designs 
and to serve a double purpose. When these 
were finished the artist very proudly 
showed some of them to me expecting per¬ 
haps to see me overwhelmed with joy and 
astonishment. The beds which were made 


of heavy rosewood, he touched with his 
fingers. They yielded to his touch, swang 
sideways and revealed some concealed 
drawers underneath. His eyes gleamed arid 
he looked at me for approbation. I sensed 
his mood in time to swallow thp words that 
were almost at the tip of my tongue, 
forced a smile and said, “it is very clever 
indeed but don’t you think it would be 
difficult for me to handle them as easily as 
you did ?” Prompt came the reply “oh no, 
you will see how easy it is. Even a child 
will be able to manage without any trouble.” 
After this I followed the only course left 
to me and that was to-find an excuse and 
leave the place. Not only the beds, even the 
chairs and tables meant for the drawing 
room had their secret receptacles. When 
these were ready, they were shipped for 
our residence in Calcutta and at the first 
opportunity the artist went there himself 
and arranged them in their respective 
places. 

In the meanwhile Deviprosad was in¬ 
formed officially that his term of office 
had been extended for another three years. 
This meant that the furnitures which were 
made with such gusto should be left at the 
mercy of the rats and insects. Our artist 
was not prepared to do that and his brain 
began to work again. Since no Pied Pipers 
are to be found in these days he had 
recourse to other methods. All sorts of 
insecticides were given trial and those 
which pleased the fancy of the artist were 
used lavishly for driving away the pests. 
And what happened to the furniture which 
were already in existence ? Left outside of 
course to be “seasoned” by sun and rain! 
Not being gifted with artistic talent I 
could not quite appreciate this arrangement 
and was grieved to know .those precious 
articles were left to rot in this manner. 

My surprise knew no bounds when, -on 
a visit to Calcutta, I found that a trans- 
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formation had taken place to the beds with 
the spring action so ingeniously invented. 

. Instead of* swinging at touch, they became 
•Absolutely immovable. They were fixed on 
two cement platforms which looked more 
like tombstones than anything else. On this 
occasion* I could not suppress my feelings 
and expressed what I felt. Luckily my 
husband accepted the criticism with good 
ljumour and agieed to break the cement 
Construction. What became of the drawets 
attached to the beds is still a mystry to me. 
J left it at,that for fear of bringing back 
some unpleasant memory. 

Time flew. Three years passed by with¬ 
out our being aware of it. Once more it 
' became necessary for us to be ready to 
leave M'adras. But unfortunately a rumour 
spread from somewhere that the officers at 
the helm of the Government were not in¬ 
clined to dispense with the services of Sri 
Deviprosad for of least another two years. 
Since this reached our ears from a most 
iexpansible source, we had to believe it, 
specially when we remembered our previous 
■experience. Thus being put into a wrong 
track, we made no preparation for our 
departure till an official notice came from the 
Government. But when June 1957 was fast 
approaching and yet no order came 
for his continuation in the post, the artist 
got perturbed. .He had some influential 
friends in the official circles but the infor¬ 
mation that he got from them was vague 
and indefinite. This made Deviprosad decide 
about his own plans. Time was short and 
there was not a moment to loose. He was 
determined to leave his quarters the day 
his term of office was over and therefore 
started packing in full swing. We had to 
make haste to dispense with our belongings. 
The rubbish that had accumulated during 
our 28 years’ stay in the same building, 
were not negligible. It was, therefore, not an 
easy task to manage. Things which had 
many an old association and which we had 
learnt to value, were all packed in wooden 
boxes and stored in the spacious varandah 
downstairs. The others were got rid of as 
best as we could. I do admit that my heart 
sank within me when I perceived the huge 
luggage waiting to be transported. 


My husband could not leave Madras 
till the last day of his office. The packing 
cases had to be sen.t tw6 weeks in advance 
and I had to follow their trail. My problem 
was how to arrange everything without the 
invaluable assistance of the artist. When I 
expressed myjtfears to him, he seemed to be 
quite elated. Perhaps the man in my 
husband was flattered to find his wife, 
depending so much on his guidance and to 
encourage her he said most emphatically, 
“Oh, but you don’t have to worry. I shall 
draw plans for each room and it would not 
be difficult at all.” But experience has 
taught me not to rely too much on the words 
of idealistic persons of my husband’s type. 
I. therefore, still had my secret trepidation 
though outwordly I wore a brave face. 

The day approached when I had to say 
goodbye to Madras. Since I was travelling 
alone, all precautions were taken for my 
safety. A berth had been booked for me in 
the iadies’ compartment of an air-condi¬ 
tioned coach. But when the train was in, 
it was found that the berth reserved was in 
the genera] compartment. My husband 
naturally was thoroughly upset at this un¬ 
expected turn of events and started argu¬ 
ing with the railway authorities who were 
responsible for this mistake. After much 
hot discussion he was able to change the 
reservation in his favour and was pacified. 
As a result of this delay, the train was three 
hours behind lime when she entered the 
Howrah Station. 

After. I reached my destination and 
found the 'numerous packing cases await¬ 
ing my arrival, once more my courage 
failed me. In a few days’ time, however, 
some assistance came to my elbow on the 
instruction of the artist-. With its help 
the boxes were unpeaked and things 
scattered all about the place. Our next move 
was to arrange them according to the plans 
given by the artist. But we soon discovered, 
things which appear all right on a piece of 
paper, may not look the same on the floor 
of a room. We struggled with all our might 
and yet failed to make both ends meet 
Umpteen times we scrutinized the plan %nd 
tried our utmost to adjust but with rio 
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bettor result. At last we decided to leave low in the vicinity of his studio at Chrome- 
it at that. , pet, where he transplanted himsejlf faith his 

A mpnth later when Sri Deviprosad luggage. Though he had to face many 
appeared on the scene and found every- inconveniences in such an oht*. of the way 
thing was not as he desired, he looked dis- place, he felt e'rer so much happiur there 
pleased and said without the least hesitation than he was at the hotel. I-onely he was 
“I see, you all have done nothing about the but this loneliness was more bearable t<, 
arrangement of the rooms” and straight him than the hubbub of the inn. Eesides 

away jumped into the field of action. Alas, roost of his time was occupied 'by his work 

il‘ he only knew the struggle that we went and he could hardly fcl*l the want of 
through! company. 1 " 

After a week’s relentless effort he was When Deviprosad departed for Madras 
able to do something to his satisfaction but he gave me to understand that it would not. 
I can assure you it was not all in agreement take him more than two or three months 

with the plan that were given to us for our to complete the statue and return home. I 

guidance. have my doubts whether he said this in 

When Deviprosad felt that his wife good faith or just to console me. For three 
would be fairly comfortable in her new long months passed and yet there was no 
environment, he left for Madras to finish prospect of his return. He, of course, was very 
the statue which was still in the make and regular about his letters in which he gently 
which had to be completed with in a specific broke the news that since more orders were 
time. This was none other than the double forthcoming, it may be obligatory for him 
life size portrait of Mahatma Gandhi commi- to prolong his stay in Madras. His reason 
ssioned by the West Bengal Government, was. he had no studio in Calcutta and 
His first problem after reaching Madias neither any suitable place to make one. 
was where to stay. It was necessary for him This being an undeniable fact, I had to- 
to go daily to Chromepet, a suburb 14 miles meekly accept the inevitable and that was 
away from Madras where he had the an indefinite separation from my husband, 
foundry for bronze casting. It is here that Sri Deviprosad is seldom heard to con- 
he now decided to make his studio for gratulate a newly married youth as is 
modelling also. He, therefore; selected a customarily done. Instead he extends his 
' hotel opposite the Egmore Station. Friends condolences to the unfortunate young man 
who visa ted him there told me he looked an for his loss of freedom. Since this is" often 
absolute misfit in the environment. Besides done in the presence of his own wife people 
the rooms were so much wanting in space were expected to look upon it as a joke. But 
that it could hardly accommodate the artist I have my suspicion that the views thus ex- 
as well as his belongings unless he triads a pressed are perhaps something beyond a 
firm resolution to reduce his physical mere jest. Occasionally it reveals the sub¬ 
structure to fit in with the place. conscious mind of the speaker which he 

Another great hurdle that stood on dares not admit even to himself. In spite of 
his way if he continued to stay in the hotel all his inconveniences, Deviprosad is un- 
was the crossing of the overbridge at the doubtedly a free man now. None to distract 
railway station every morning and even- his mind with a chit or a word while he is 
ing in order to go and come from Chroeme- in the midst of his work. Has the distance 
pet. This, to Deviprosad, was a much more that separated him from his constant 
difficult feat than climbing the sumit of companion for many a years given him a 
the Mount Everest. To escape from all this long coveted respite and enabled him to 
trouble he soon discovered a small bunga- breathe more freely? I wonder. 



jus face nfirrored the mood of the moment. 
Sobbing soundlessly, *$iam Kumari Tawang 
pleading with her husband and son—-inter- 
'Jf~, at. the CenUai Internment Camp, Deoli—not 
~\n back'to* China and an unfitertaip future. 

. Shifting.uneasily in his chair in the office 
i die Game’s Welfare Officer, fifty-year-old Kwan 
!i^, Lam, her husband, sounded non-committal, 
t igliing pros and cons, to go, or not to go. 
, mis tumbled out of his mouth haltingly. 
,::1n#en-ycar-old Min Singh Kwan, their son, sat 
tween them, head bent, gazing at his toes. 



nese children in playful mood—Deoli Camp 
Mani Kumari had come all the way to Deoli 
up from Siliguri, tormented by acute anxiety 
<tut the plight of her husband and son. Vague 
->>s of rumour had darkly hinted that some 
> internees had perished in a cholera epidemic 
the camp. She had feared the worst about the 
e of her husband and son, but here lhe\ were. 
w 1 and healthy, in a setting that resembled a 
nily reunion. As for cholera, it had been a 
th. 

Many Decide Not to Leave 

Diving conditions for Kwan Sho Lam, as an 
itcrnee at the Deoli camp, ore all in accordance 
hh the Geneva Convention (1949) regulations 
"vering the treatment of civilian internees.* 


With the massive invasion of India's northern 
borders by China last October, some 2,<S00 out’ of 
15,000 Chinese living .in India had become 
security risks overnight. These were interned at 
the Deoli camp, and 878 of them have been, at 
their option, allowed to go back to China, A 
further batch is now due for repatriation, but 
many, running into a few hundreds, have ex¬ 
pressed their voluntary decision not to leave 
India. 

The first batch of repatriates left Kota, the 
nearest uiilhead, for Madras, the port of embarka¬ 
tion, in a special train. Kven then, a few had 
di upped out, on second thoughts, and returned to 



A nursing mother—Deoli Camp 

Deoli camp. * reversing theii eailier decision to 
leave for China. 


It was a V.I.P. show, the trip to the port of 
embarkation. Doctors, nurses and other atten¬ 
dants accompanied the repatriates up to Madras. 
The special train had kitchen ears, canteen and 
sick bay. Comfort was the operative word. The 
repatriates carried all their personal luggage with 
them, and were provided with foreign exchange 
up to Rs. 066 for expenditure en route. 

Liberal Food Rations 

For those at the Deoli camp, life goes on an 
even keel. • J 

The internees stay in well-ventilaletl, high- 
roofed barracks, with open space aroifnd. The* 
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The Doctor on bis morning round—Deoli Camp 


ramp has its own 50-bed modern hospital, com¬ 
plete with X-Ray plant and with two doctors in 
attendance, otic of them a lady. If specialised 
treatment is required, the patient is sent to hospi¬ 
tals at Ajmer, Jaipur or Kola. 

For administrative convenience, the camp is 
divided into five wings, each having its own 
elected leaders--secret ballot, democratic fashion 
--who looks after the needs and problems of his 
wing, while keeping liaison with the camp authori¬ 
ties. 

Food rations are liberal, both in quantity and 
quality, adequate for healthy living ; and, indeed, 
in caloiies intake, fabulously high when com¬ 
pared with present-day scarcity ridden China with 
its great leap backwards. 

Every internee, above 12 gets, daily, 15 
ounces of rice and four of wheat; six ounces of 
meat and another six of fresh vegetables; two 
ounces of dal; half ounce of sugar; an ounce of 
milk (for children under five, half a litre of milk); 
and three-fourth ounce of oil. Mutton is avail¬ 
able thrice a week ; fish twice; and pork and eggs 
' once. The quantum of adult daily ration works 
6ut at 2,5$9 calories. 


Smiling Falls of Children 

Each internee receives an allowance o 
Rs. 5 a month for pocket expenses, and from hu 
own funds kept in the custody of the camp Rutho 
rities he could draw up to Rs. 150 a month fo 
purchases from the canteen, or up to Rs. 350 fo 
remittance to dependents in India, if any. In 
canteen, with its displayed price list, has on it 
shelves anything from straw hats to tinned fruit 
and ready-made garments, and is open fron* 
A.M. to 12 noon and from 2 P.M. to 6-30 P,M 

All in coming mail for the internees is distr 
billed in the morning, while at the same time a 
outgoing letters and parcels are collected frot 
them for dispatch, postage for outward mail bein 
met by the camp authorities. 

The internees are free to spend their time t 
they like; no work is ever given to them. Facil 
ties exist for both indoor and outdoor-, game 
These include tennis, volley ball, badttiinton, ches 
playing cards, carroms and bagatelle. Fot tl 
musically-inclined, violin, harmonium^ and tab 
have been provided. ; 

To’the visitor, the Deoli camp, with its teisur 
children, friskily playful, looks like a holidi 
camp-^-and an all-paid vacation for the interne® 



ST. TERESA OF AVfiLA 

By SUSNIGDIiA DEY 


Spain’s golden age touched a new 
height in tjie epoch of Phillip II, the re¬ 
doubtable adversary of Queen Elizabeth, 
louring {he reign of Emperor Charles, Spain 
was very much inspired by the Renaissance 
and imported Italian influence for itjs 
poetry, Platonic docftrines for its philosophy 
and the Ideas of Erasmus for its religious 
thought. The doors that were kept ajar 
j were closed in |4 ihe time of Phillip II. The 
country gathered its forces under the ban¬ 
ner of the Counter-Reformation to defend 
the tradition. A tone of severe, almost 
uncompromising, nobility sl'Jood out in bold 
relief. The classic rigidity of El Escorial, 
a surprisingly great'number of ascetics and 
mystics and the king himself, dressed al¬ 
ways in impeccable black, reflected the 
great sobriety of the time. There was an 
' atmosphere of “high seriousness” all 
around. If the courtier-poet Garcilaso, 
who spent an important part of his life 
abroad, was the greatest figure in the 
( Emperor’s time, the Augustinian friar, Fray 
Luis of Leon, an upright and fearless 
scholar, became the symbol of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. Friar Luis 
was so much a part of the Salamancan 
University, that on being released by the 
Inquisition after five years’ detention in 
prison, he is said to have started his ad¬ 
dress to his students with "as we said 
yesterday.” 

’ The Eagle and the Dove 
Principal among the leaders of the 
monastic counter-reformation and notable 
for her steady resolve was Teresa of Jesus. 
Despite considerable opposition, both from 
within the church and without, she suc¬ 
ceeded ip achieving her mundane and 
spiritual goal. Twelve years older than 
Friar 4>uis of Leon, Teresa was born in 
1515 in Avila, a rugged and rocky Castilian 
town, fortified with Roman wails on all 
sides. It has been said that this stern 


landscape has lent its colour in the make 
up of the (saint in the same way as Toledo 
left deep marks in the personality and 
painting of El Greco. It is curious to note 
that when her duties took her to the tropi¬ 
cal and gay Andalusia, the saint suffered 
and complained of (the frivolity and lack of 
purpose in the dark southern eyes. May 
be, that austerity and her strong will fitted 
each other. At the same time there was a 
certain delicate tenderness about her. The 
world of her faith is child-like and inge¬ 
nuous. 

Her Childhood 

As a little girl she loved to make 
miniature chapels and convents. “I loved 
very much to play with other girls and 
build convents as if we were nuns." At 
another place she say's, “In our garden, 
we attempted as well as we could to build 
chapels, piling up pebbles, which would 
fall down later.” At another time during 
her childhood, she desired martyrdom and 
left the town secretly with her brother 
Rodrigo, believing that -they would read] 
the land of the moors and that they would 
be beheaded sooner or later. She was 
very fond of reading books of romantic 
adventure and knight-errantry and even 
went .to the length of attempting to write 
ory? together with her brother. The second 
chapter of Tier autobiography deals with 
these childrish diversions and entertain¬ 
ments. She grew up to be a charming 
young girl amids>t- plenty in the house of 
her father. Young men soon began to lift 
their eyes as they happened to pass before 
the iron grating of the gateway and two 
of them crossed swords. Her father sends 
her immediately to live with the nuns. In 
the beginning ’she found it difficult to ad¬ 
just herself to her new surroundings. Ulti¬ 
mately she became enamoured of the divine 
life and took the Carmelite order, in spite 
of protests from her family, 'at the age of 
nineteen. 
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The Carmelites 

The Carmelites headed a reaction 
against .the Reformation. This religious 
movement initiated a new feeling for prayer 
and shared the belief in three stages of the 
mystics. Prayer and self-denial of “purga- 
tio” rising to the second stage of “illumi- 
natio,” finally merged into an intimate 
union with the divinity, that is “nio.” The 
Carmelite mysticism, unlike the Franciscans, 
had no tradition. But Saint Teresa was in¬ 
fluenced by St. Peter of Alcantara, Osuna 
and Lai’edo, who were Franciscans. The 
other famous Carmelite, St. John of the 
Cross imbibes the spirit, metre and .style of 
his “Cantico” from Fray Luis of Leon, who 
in turn was an Augustinian. The Carmelite 
School was a bridge between the Francis¬ 
cans and the Augustinians, rubbing off the 
sharp edges off both the doctrines. But there 
is also a combative zeal in Teresa and this 
is clearly manifest in her works. 

The Middle-Way 

"Martha and Mai’}' should walk to¬ 
gether." In this famous sentence she united 
the active and the contemplative sides of 
human life. She reminds her daughters in 
“the Way of Perfections," “it does not 
follow that, because all of us in this house 
practise prayer, we are all perforce to be 
lost in serious contemplation." Different 
types of persons can have a vital role in a 
religious community. Martha “was holy, 
but we are not told that she was given up 
to religious contemplation.’ .“Remember 
that there must be someone to cook the 
meals, and count yourselves happy in being 
able to serve like Martha." What she in¬ 
sisted on was simplicity, sincerity, humble¬ 
ness and a complete devotion. Teresa be¬ 
lieved that, “Even amongst the pots in the 
kitchen walks the Lord.” One is reminded 
of the group of angels in a kitchen painted 
with a remarkable sweetness by the Spanish 
painter, Murillo and preserved in the 
Louvre Museum. Although she laid more 
stress on “love” than on “contemplation,” 
yet>> she saw the fruits of learning and the 
necessity > of cultivating one’s intellectual 


faculty. Human intelligence is fertile but 
if the garden is neglected, only thorns and 
weeds will grow. ' v * 

£s A Writer 

Teresa has left behind a vaSt- body di 
divine literature, mainly in prose.* Fray 
Luis of Leon, whose writings bear *a 
chiselled elegance, praised the works of 
Teresa for their “delicacy and clarity,” for 
the “pure and spontaneous style,” for the 
“grace and happy chpice of words" an(j 
for “an unpolished elegance that delights 
to the extreme.” She appeals both to the 
ordinary person and the scholar. E. Allison 
Peers says, “The surprising fact is that a' 
woman who was no scholar, and who wrote 
much as she spoke, to be read only by the 
few, should have won such a reputation as 
a writer, and become one of the classics 
both of the literature pf Spain and of the 

....literature of Christian devotion. 

As a writer, she has the rare gift of appeal¬ 
ing both to the most learned readers, os a 
natural stylist of rare merit, and to tire least, 
learned—to the man in the street, and still 
more to the woman in the kitchen—as 
intensely human, as one just like them¬ 
selves." The very defects of her style, such 
as faulty syntax, impurity in diction, break¬ 
ing off in the middle of a 'sentence and 
being carried away to a theme faintly 
suggested by the original and her frequent 
use of diminutives, add to her charm- She 
did not have any literary pretension and 
she had no thought whatsover of publica¬ 
tion of her works. She wrote when she 
was asked to do so by her superiors and 
well wishers and she wrote for the guid¬ 
ance of her daughters, the Carmelite nuns. 
She combines the loftiest mysticism with 
the highest practical sense and hence 
Crashaw’s tribute. 

“0 ’tis not Spanish but ’tis heaven she 

speaks.” 

She has brought the spiritual holiness with¬ 
in the reach of the common people. It has 
been said that by -explaining her religious 
concepts and experiences by the aid of 
simple images,. St. Teresa has “democratis¬ 
ed mysticism,” 
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* Similitude of the Waters 

, w 

j She loved water. “I .cannot find any¬ 
thing more -ept for the explanation of cer¬ 
tain spiritual things than *this, element of 
water; for, as- I am very ignorant and my 
wit gives me no help and I am so fond of 
this element, I have looked at it more atten- 
nvely than at other things.” The spiritual 
possibilities of a person is like a garden and 
i^iore are four ways by which a garden can 
he watered. First, the laborious method 
r»f drawing, water from the well. To this 
covrespoftSs the first step of prayer, which 
is “to pay no heed to what they see or hear, 
“especially during prayer ; to spend much 
"time alone and to practise the difficult 
exercise of meditation. Here the beginners 
draw water by hand. Secondly, “by a 
water-wheel and buckets, when the water 
is drawn by a windlass.” She adds, “I have 
M>motimes drawn in this way, it is less 
laborious than the other and gives more 
water.” This represents the state of recol¬ 
lection called the prayer of quiet. Here God 
' is at work and the will is helped bv the 
“little spark” from His great fire. The 
third degree is “by a stream or a brook, 
which waters the ground much better, for 
it saturates it more thoroughly and there 
is less need to water it often.” Here God 
“may almost be said to be the gardener 
Himself, for it is He who does everything.” 
The faculties—understanding, memory and 
will -are almost completely united with 
God and the sOul finds its greatest delight 
in this true wisdom. Finally, “by heavy 
rain, when the Lord waters it with no¬ 
labour of ours,” in which stage the soul is 
m rapture and in harmony. 

Foundress of Convents 

The year 1562 stands out in bold relief 
in the life of St. Teresa of Jesus. She 
founded the Convent of St. Joseph at Avila 
for the Discalced nuns. Teresa regretted 
the privileges and comforts heaped on the 
religious ordey as these were contrary to 
the principle of holy poverty. She desired 
to carry out important reforms in the Car¬ 
melite Order by founding many convents 


which would teach the fnenks and the nuBS; 
to live in complete poverty and* spjtfttfiM; 
bliss. She says in “The Way of Perfection;” 
an ascetic treatise meant for the use of th^ 
nuns, “As for a large ornate convent, with, 
a lot of buildings. God preserve ns frdhi; 
that! Always remember that these thing#, 
will all fall down on the Day of Judgment, 
and who knows how soon that will be ?” [< 

But the very idea of an ordinary nun; 
founding a convent was too much in those' 
days and Teresa’s confessor, when consult- 1 
ed, was not unsympathetic, but he saw that, 
“humanly speaking, there was no way of 
putting it into practice.” She had to face 
the jealousy of the nuns who asked, “Why J 
of all persons Teresa ?”, the refusal of her. 
superiors, the searching questions of the 
Inquisition, the unwillingness in granting; 
licence by a bureaucratic administration' 1 
and a loud Clamour all round. However, 
after four years of struggle and disappoint¬ 
ment, tlie first convent was established , 
with four nuns, in their new garb of coarsest 
frieze, looking hopeful and happy. 

From now on, Teresa’s life entered 
upon a period of vigorous activity and end¬ 
less travel. She founded as many as 
thirty-two convents and even during the, 
times of most frequent and mystical expe¬ 
rience with its accompanying ecstasy, she 
gave attention to minute details and prob¬ 
lems of individual nuns. The charming and 
possessive Princess ol' Eboli persuaded St. 
Teressa to accept her endowment for a con¬ 
vent at Pastrana, where she went to live as 
a widow 1 ' four years later. She insisted on 
special rooms and received visits from her- 
admirers in the precincts of the convent, 
which enraged Teresa when she came to. 
know from the nuns. Teresa, suffering 
from physical pain and exhaustion after a 
long travel, did not hesitate for a moment . 
and she left the convent with her daughters 
without knowing of a possible near-by. 
shelter. She was, indeed, “muy varon.” 

Interior Castle 

The allegoric treatment of her spiritual 
experiences in the “Interior Castle,” was 
conceived in 1577, that is, five years before 
she passed away from this world. In this 
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her most important work, she compares 
the soul t'6- “a castje of diamonds,” contain¬ 
ing “many mansions, come above,” others 
below, others at each side; and in the centre, 
or middle of all these mansions, lies the 
principal, where the most secret things pass 
between God and the soul.” The first three 
mansions correspond to the purgatorial 
stage, the following three to the illuminative 
and the seventh marks the perfect union. 
In the first stage there are still “toads and 
serpents” of the passions and “the light 
that emanates from the Palace of the 
King” hardly penetrates into this mansion. 
If the first mansion is that of Humility, the 
second is of the Practice of Prayer, where 
the subject has to toil harder with a larger 
consolation of hope. The third mansion 
symbolises Meditation and Exemplary Life. 
Here we leave behind our worldly pre¬ 
occupations and prepare ourselves for 
climbing up to the remaining mansions. 
“Enter, enter my daughters, within,” with¬ 
out hesitation and with an increased faith. 
As he enters the fourth mansion, the pilgrim 
begins to enjoy the Prayer of Quiet and the 
soul becomes conscious of gaining some¬ 
thing otherwise than by its own efforts ; 
+ here are “such delicate things to see am 1 
to feel." The passions of the soul are 
almost eliminated. The* fifth mansion is 
commonly known as the Prayer of Union, 
where God participates actively and takes 
complete possession of the soul. This ex¬ 
perience is brief and hence it is called a 
“Betrothal.’ In a marriage two people 
belong to each other but before -th£ cere¬ 
mony they often meet for a short time to 
learn to appreciate each other better. By 
this way “the soul sees in a secret way 
Who this Spouse is that she is to take ” 
This point has been further clarified 
by St. Teresa in the similitude of the silk¬ 


worm. “The silkworms feed on the mul¬ 
berry-leaves, until they are full grown 
when people put down twigs, upon which, 
with their tiny mouths, they start spinning 
silk, making themselves very- tight little 
cocoons, in which they bury themselves. 
Then, finally, the worm, which was large 
and ugly, comes right out of the cocoon as,a 
beautiful white butterfly.” The silkworm 
-is the contemplative soul and when it dies, 
“then we shall see God and shall ourselves 
be as completely hidden in His greatness as 
is this little worm in its cocoon.” 

The “little butterfly” expVrienees a 
“delightful pain” as it enters the sixth 
mansion and undergoes final trials and the, 
Lord reveals many secrets to it. Although 
the little butterfly is handicapped in its 
spiritual flight as it is tied with so many 
chains, there is no going back and the trials 
bring reward of “peace and contentment.” 

In the seventh mausioti “His Majesty 
alone lives” and this is the final stage of 
“Spiritual Marriage.” This is a permanent 
experience that takes place in the centre of 
the soul. The parties to the marriage can¬ 
not be seperaled any more. It may be call¬ 
ed a “Second Heaven” because the “two- 
candles of wax merge into one another so 
pei’fectly that there is one flame.” “The 
water from the sky falls into the water of 
the river” and it is not possible to divide or 
distinguish the two waters any more. 

Her poetical output lagged behind her 
prose-works both i quality and quantity. 
However, we can mark her Epitaph borrow¬ 
ing from her verse; 

“O Beauty, that doth far transcend 
All other beauty! Thou dost deign, 
Without a wind, our hearts to pain— 
Without a pang our wills to bend, 

To hold all love for creatures vain.” 


THE DATE OF THE SUKRANITI 

By LALLANJI GOPAL 
II 


A strong‘argument for placing the Sukraniti 
i t i the nineteenth century is to be found in the 
i flies (IV: 5. 216-31) relating to pleaders (niyo- 
-ins). It is dear from these rules that the practice 
,J engaging the services of a niyogin was a well- 
established-one duly recognized in the judicial 
'•yslcm as the most common way of fighting u 
case. The text says that niyogins should be 
Appointed by plaintiffs and defendants who do 
mt know the legal procedure, who are busy with 
other affairs, or who are otherwise incapacitated 
(IV. 5, 210-18 >. Friends, family members, and 
• relatives are said to represent the ease only as 
second alternatives tIV*. 5, 219-21). The niyogin 
is to be appointed by the party ami not by the 
king at his will (IV. 5, 230). Only a man who 
knows the law and the proeedure of lawsuits is to 
be appointed as niyogin; if a man who does not 
know these yet receives fees ibhrti) as a niyogin 
he should he punished bv the King. (IV. 5. 228-9). 
The niyogin is to receive as his fees 1|16, l|20. 
J140, 1180 or 11100 of the value of the property 
"or amount in dispute, becoming less and less as 
the claim in dispute becomes higher or if the same 
person serves as niyogin for many litigants 
(IV, 5, 224-7). Such a regular practice of plead¬ 
ing with the fees of the pleaders also regulated 
hy law is not known for any period of Indian 
history before the establishment of British rule. 
The only reference in the entire range of the legal 
literature of ancient times which suggests some 
rudimentary form of pleading is a story appear¬ 
ing in the commentary of Ashaya.- fl It was the 
Bengal Regulation VII of 1793 which for the first 
time promulgated laws about the privileges, fees 
and responsibilities of lawyers. Significantly 
enough, the fees for pleaders suggested in the 
Sukraniti are similar to those laid down in the 
Bombay Regulation XIV of 1802. The rates 
specified in Section IX of this Regulation 
follow the principle that the percentage of the 
amount to be paid as fees to the pleader decreases 
as the amount increases, but the rates are 5, 4, 3, 
2, 1, 3j4, and 1|2 per cent. 27 


According to the Sukraniti the King is to 
maintain an adopted son in the interests of hl$ 
territory as well as his subjects (II, 65-6). In the 
entire range of Indian legal literature the question 
of a King having an adopted son has never assum¬ 
ed any importance. History also does not show 
any such prae ice. An adopted son was needed 
for offering funeral oblations, hut be could 
hardly have any gieal significance in a kingdom 
which was not always governed by rules of 
succession. It was only after the coming of the 
Fast India Company and the promulgation of 
the Doctrine of. Lapse that the question assumed 
a vital importance for the slate. We wonder if 
the reference in the Sukraniti reflects a mind 
agitated over tliis much discussed question of the 
time and finding solace in justifying the practice 
of contemporary Indian rulers. 

The Sukraniti says that a King should take 
away both the kingdom and all the property of 
other rulers who do not act according to niti, 
establish courts in the territories of conquered 
rulers, and give them pensions according to their 
character.-"* The text adds that a king should 
maintain dispossessed rulers in order to display 
his own majesty hy the bestowal of honours on 
them if they are well-behaved, hut he should 
punish ( them if they are wicked (IV, 7,808-9). 
The gr'ouKtl for attacking a ruler contemplated 
here hardly* finds a reference in the ancient 
legal texts. It looks like the justification offered 
by the Fast India Company when it deposed 
pe ty Indian kings on the ground that their 
administration was not functioning well. Though 
ancient texts also speak of a conqueror as re¬ 
organizing the administration of the conquered 
kingdom, the reference in the Sukraniti only to 
the establishment of court 9 in the conquered 
territories may remind us of the policy of the 
East India Company in such cases, which was 
to establish regular courts of justice in place of 
the existing arbitrary laws. Thus, Bombay Regu¬ 
lation XI of 1814 provides for th<i administration 
of justice within the territories of the Harbour 
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of Malwan ceded to the East India Company 
by tfy: Rajt** of Kolhapur by the agreement con¬ 
cluded on, 1 October 181?.* The legal works of 
India never think in terms of granting pensions 
to conquered rulers. They advocate the policy 
of reducing other kings to the status of a tribu¬ 
tary or of rooting out the defeated dynasty and 
assimilating the kingdom to the empire of the 
conqueror or else making a member of the 
defeated family bis subordinate ruler in the con¬ 
quered territory. The treatment advocated in the 
Sukraniti may reflect the East India Company's 
policy of deposing petty rulers and sanctioning 
them a maintenance allowance. The policy of 
maintaining dispossessed rulers to show one’s 
own power and of bestowing honours on them 
would look like the British policy of palronizing 
such rulers, and of displaying the might of the 
Bri.ish empire through the majestic Indian Rajas 
who often recehed grand title,- and honours 
from the Crown. 

The Sukraniti says that after conquering the 
enemy, the king should realize revenue from a 
portion of the teniory or from the whole, and 
then gratify the subjects (IV, 7,751-21. There 
is no parallel to this advice in the theory or 
practice of ancient India, hut the Marathas often 
forced defeated rulers to yield them the right to 
collect the revenue from certain parts of the 
conquered state. The East India Company also 
often compelled defeated Indian rulers to transfer 
to them by way of compensation or penalty the 
revenues of certain districts. 

The Sukraniti advises a king never to allow 
a territory very near his own to he made over 
to another (IV, 7,7461. In ancient political 
thought wo find the theory of mandala, based 
on the possible eombinalion of friendly and 
antagonistic neighbours, hut nowhere do we find 
any advice or right like that in the Sukraniti. 
The known history of ancient times docs not 
show any occasion when surh a claim was 
asserted. On the contrary the East India Company 
is known to have definitely claimed a right 
over the neighbouring smaller states, treated as 
portectorates. and it hacked up its claim when¬ 
ever there arose any dispute about the occu¬ 
pation of these slaves by another power. 

The Sukraniti says that a king should not 
des'.roy a gang or community of criminals all 
at once if thete be a whole group of offenders, 
hut should extirpate them one by one (IV, 


1,223-4). This is no doubt realistic and’common- 
sense advice and rould have been suggested by 
any thinker in any age. It is, however, intere^ 
ing to no'.e that the East India Company follower! 
this very practice in destroying the' powerful 
criminal communities of Pindaris and Thugs. 2 ® 

In this connexion we may note another 
statement in the Sukraniti, that the unity evqp 
of thieves can lead to the destruction of the 
State (V, 116). In ancient works we havi’ 
references to thieves and robbers attacking tKe 
people and sometimes even armies on their 
journeys, especially through the forests, and rank 
ing ritics and villages. But we find 116 suggestion 
that such anti-social elements threatened the 
existence of the state or gathered political power 
and influence. We may, therefore, suggest that 
the author of the Sukraniti was thinking of the 
Pindaris and Thugs, especially the former, who 
had assumed political importance and had be¬ 
come a force to he reckoned with, threatening 
tin 1 existence of smaller states'and even challeng¬ 
ing the power of the mighty East India Company. 

The Sukraniti says that if thieves steal some¬ 
thing from another kingdom by the king's order, 
they should lirst give .one-sixth to the king and 
then divide the rest among themselves (IV, 5. 
OiO-lll. The employment of trained robbers to 
harass an enemy was no doubt a time-honoured 
custom among the Hindus .® 0 It is not unlikely, 
however., that the author of the Sukraniti in in¬ 
corporating this advice in Ids text was thinking 
of the predatory hoardes of Pindaris who during 
the Peshwa period shared their spoils with the 
State which employed and protected theni . 31 

Eleswhere the text offers the advice that a 
king should never trust another king, whose con¬ 
fidence has been won, and should never meet him 
in his house or in some lonely place when accom¬ 
panied by only a few troops (V, 27-8). We do 
not find this particular piece of advice to kings in 
any early source. We feel that it owes its origin 
to the incident in which Afzal Khan committed an 
identical mistake and suffered death at the hands 
of Shivaji 

Another piece of advice given by the Sukra¬ 
niti in this connelion is that the king should 
always keep beside him men who are very much 
like himself in dress and form; he should have 
a secret sign to distinguish himsef, and at times 
should look like another person (V, 29-30) 
This advice also is not to be found in any source 



iiom arieibnt India.' European history knows some 
, ises o! fhis^and similar practices. In India, Rana 
IVatapa was once saved by one of his chiefs who 
Miimself put on the royal emblems when the for- 
] ier’s lifeVofi threatened in a battle. > Shivaji also 
. reaped frojm many attempts on his life through 
uthers befng mistaken for him. 

Thbugh the use of false diplomacy, unscru¬ 
pulous strategf, and deceit is referred to in some 
.,j the earlier texts, such a policy is not wholly 
improved'of and is recommended only in excep¬ 
tional cases. In normal circumstances the ideal 
,*f righteous ryid chivalric war is to be followed, 
according “It* these texts. As against this the 
'Nikraniti is full of advice to resort to cunning, 
deceitful, and underhand means (IV, 7, 370-6, 
T74-5, 480. 482-3, 489-92, 494-5, 572-3, 581-3, 
(.94-700, 725 33, 742-4, 747-8). These arc mon- 
lioried in our text without any suggestion of stigma 
attached to them and as regular and widely pre¬ 
valent political measures. Shivaji in his many 
wars put into practice most of these tactics. The 
history of the Deccan after the coming of the 
Europeans reveals a period when wars were not 
fought according to the principles of righteous¬ 
ness, and when treachery and vile tactics were re¬ 
sorted to in the manner advocated hy our Lext. 
One cannot help feeling that the Sukraniti reflects 
the practice of this period and, taking a lesson 
limn this, the text for the first time in Indian his¬ 
tory advocates these as the ideal means of gaining 
v iefory. 

The Sukraniti enumerates ten prakrtis 
advisers) as functioning under a king (II, 141- 
3i. It then adds that according to some the num¬ 
ber of prakrtis associated with a king is eight, 
whose names are Sumantra, Pamlila, Manlri, Pra- 
Ihana, Saciva, Amatya, Pradvivaka, and Pratinidhi 
II. 145-7). In earlier legal texts there are many 
radilions about the number of ministers forming 
he council of a King. 32 But the author of the 
ukraniti singles out for special reference the. view 
hat the council of ministers should consist of 
ight. It is interesting to compare this list with 
he Astapradhanas (council of eight ministers) 
vhich assisted Shivaji. 33 In the latter case also 
k* find Amatya, Saciva, Mantri, and Sumantra. 
Hi ere should be no difficulty in equating Pradhana 
i ml Pandita of tjie Sukraniti respectively with 
dukhya Pradhana and Pandita Rao of Shivaji’s 
ime. Likewise the Pradvivaka of the Sukraniti 
■ ay be the same as the Nyayadhisa of Shivaji. 


The only difference in the two lists is that wiaer^- 
as the Sukraniti has the Pratinidhi find the 
Senapati under Shivaji. There can bq only two ' 
possibilities to explain the close similarity of the. 
two lists. Either Shivaji based the composition 
of his council on the advice of the Sukraniti or 
the author of the Sukraniti knew the admimstr** v 
live machinery of Shivaji. We feel that the second ” 
suggestion is more likely because the Sukraniti 
seems to recognize the historicity of the system by 
making a special reference to it alone and not to t 
other systems. And if Shivaji had formed hia 
council according to the advice of the Sukraniti; 
he would have included ten advisers, which is the 
number originally advocated in the text. 

fu the matter of military organization the 
Sukraniti reveals many modern features : the fight¬ 
ing profession is thrown open to all and is not the 
monopoly or [.reserve of a particular group or 
caste III, 276-80, 865-8); miliary officers are 
ranked according as they arc heads of 5 or 6, 30, 
100, 1.000 and 10,000 foot-soldiers (II, 281-5); 
appropriate uniforms are prescribed for the diff¬ 
erent ranks of officers til, 2%); military parades 
(vyuhahhyasa I should be held twice every day, in 
the morning and the evening (II, 286-7); the. king 
annually withdraws money from the, soldiers for 
their accoutrements (IV, 7, 59) ; s4 military men 
should he kept away from civilians hy stationing 
the troops outside the village, by not allowing them 
to enter the " village without a royal permit- 
and hy preventing any credit transactions be¬ 
tween troops and villagers (IV, 7, 763-4, 772; 

V, 180-2) separate supply establishments should 
l.v maintained for the army and the goods intend¬ 
ed for the army should be reserved for the soldiers 
(IV 7, 765' ; i,: soldiers should he restrie'ed only 
to military functions and not be appointed to any 
other tasks besides warfare (V, 185); military 
regulations should be communicated to the soldiers 
every eighth day (IV, 7, 768); soldiers should not 
point to the defects of their commanders (IV, 7, 
773-4) ; 37 soldiers are required to keep their arms, 
weapons, and uniforms bright (IV, 7,775); pro¬ 
vision is made for the king to receive acknowledg¬ 
ments of the receipts of wages from the soldiers, 
and to give them forms specifying the amount of 
their wages (IV, 7, 783-5); and soldiers are to 
receive half-pay when under training (IV, 7,786- 
7). The text lays down that before beginning qn 
expendition a king should make his soldigrs drink . 
invigorating wines (IV, 7, 709). Though wine} 
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drinking was popular among warriors in ancient 
times, we dv. not find in early sources any advice 
like dial found in the Sijkruniti. On the other 
hand, this practice seems to have been quite com¬ 
mon in the European armies. Thus, ch. IX in 
the Bombay Regulation XXII of 1827 contains 
rules relating lo the sale of spirituous liquors at 
military stations and during a march.’ 8 But more 
important than these are die passages which men¬ 
tion the relative proportion of die constituents of 
an army (IV, 7. 41-61 and the numerical strength 
of the diffeienl cletnen'.s of the military establish¬ 
ment of a ruler whose income is a lac of karsas 
(IV, 7, 47-52). Hie proportion of infantry to 
cavalry is given as 4 : 1. We do not find this 
ratio in any evidence from ancient India, hut it is 
interesting to note that this very proportion was 
advocated and established by Napoleon.' 19 It is 
not unlikely that some militaiy ideas from Revolu¬ 
tionary and Napoleonic France were imbibed by 
the Marathas of Gwalior through Commendant De 
Roigne or by the ruling circles of Hyderabad 
through General Raymond, or were learnt by Tipu, 
an ally and friend of Nepoleon. 4 " Again, it is 
clear that the Sukranili definitely advocates a 
policy of les 1 riding the number of elephants in 
the army. The relative proportion of the consti¬ 
tuents of the army is 4 foot-soldiers. I horse. 1J5 
bullock, I ‘8 camel. 1|32 elephant, and I j64 chariot. 
This reads very strangely, because though Indians 
in ancient times lost many battles owing to their 
elephants, all ancient texts are unanimous in cluo- 
giy.ing elephants in warfare and recommend their 
being employed in the largest possible numbers. 
It was the English army which decried dependence 
on elephants and the Indians learnt the lessons of 
their earlier mistakes only from histdry bpoks 
written after .he coming of the English. Elephants 
do not appear to have formed a prominent feature 
of the Maratha army under Shivaji, Sambhaji, or 
Rajaram. 4 * Likewise though chriots seem to have 
gone out of use in Indian wars long before, 43 they 
continued to find reference in works of the medie¬ 
val period. 44 

The Sukraniti enjoins a ruler with the income 
of a Jao of karsas to have a reserve force of 100 
men, well-accoutred and decently equipped with 
weapons and missiles, and a main force of 300 
foot-soldiers (IV, 7, 47-52). The idea of keep- 
ir\g a reserve force does not seem to have been 
very fashionable in ancient India. On the con¬ 
trary Indian armies are known to have lost a few 


battles because their enemies surprised them and 
overwhelmed them together with theif reserve 
forces. 

•» 

The Sukraniti does not mention the . srenu 
(guild) arrpy fn its classifications of troops 
according to the sources from* which they ase 
drawn (IV. 7, 17-30). The troops supplied by 
srenis continue to be mentioned in the ancient 
Indian texts down to the Rajaniliratnakara (p. 35) 
of Candesvara. of the fourteenth century. But U> 
a man of the nineteenth century the remarkable 
guild system of ancient India was not a living 
reality , nor was it present i*n the historical memory, 
as Jndological research was still in its infancy, 
lienee the very idea of the troops of the srenis 
would have seemed irrational to the author of the^ 
Sukraniti, who therefore avoided making any re¬ 
ference to them. 

A significant feature of the administration 
contemplated in the Sukraniti, which may serve as 
an index for its dal*;, is the regular use of w'ritten 
documents for many purposes. Thus, it is said 
that the king should inform the subjects about the 
laws after heating the slate drum to call the people 
together, and also by posting written notices at 
the cross-roads (1, 625). Tli provision in the" 
Sukraniti about giving wide publicity to state pro 
clamations by posters in public places seems 
thoroughly modern. Again, the Sukranili advises 
a king to receive in written form the opinions ok 
each of his ministers separately with all their 
arguments, lo compare them with his own opinion, 
and then to do what is accepted by the majority 
(1,732-3). In earlier legal works, though the king 
is said to consult his ministers, vve nowhere find 
any reference to his asking for their written 
opinions. Generally the earlier references strong¬ 
ly advise that the king should seek the minister’s 
advice separately and in secret, 45 thereby indicat¬ 
ing that he was to consult them orally. Later on 
the Sukraniti (II, 582-7) dismisses oral orders 
altogether from the administrative machinery and 
postulates that every administrative measure should 
be based on a written order. It says that the state 
servant is not to do anything without the king’s 
written order, nor should the king command any¬ 
thing great or small without a written order. As 
it is human to forget, a written document is the 
best guide. Both the king wh6 commands with¬ 
out writing and the officer who does anything 
without written orders are thieves. In the follow¬ 
ing line the Sukraniti expresses a very abstract 



concept isn, baaed on die use of written documents 
tt kich has & very modem approach. It says that 
the written document with the king’s seal is the 
real Icings th# king is not the Jung. The system 
envisaged iif the text is characteristically modem 
ft hen the Sukram i (II, 591-6) requires an amatya, 
prince,,or others to submit a written report of the 
frork to which ihey have been appointed once a 
day, month, or year, or after many years. It 
Hdvises the officer to keep a memorandum or precis 
of the written orders passed by the King, for 
with time men forget or confuse things. The text 
Tur her suggests an administrative procedure like 
that of the modern secretariat, by which a docu¬ 
ment was passed by a succession of officers before it 
received the approval of the King (II, 729 4-1). 
In .he land grants of Bengal we do find expressions 
to indicate that they were seen or examined by 
officers before they received the royal assent. 49 
But hese grants do not imply a regular hierarchy 
of officers scrutinizing ami submitting their notes 
on a draft before it received the approval of the 
King. 

It is dear from the text that the principle of 
budge ing was very widespread in its limes. The 
annual expenditure is distributed among different 
heads to which are assigned fixed shares in the 
to al income. Thus, it mentions the respective pro¬ 
portion of the income of a village to be appropriat¬ 
ed for different heads with the annual deposit of 
the surplus amounting to half of the to al income 
(I, 631-5). Later on the text mentions the monthly 
expenditure of a ruler with an annual income of 
a lac of karsas on seven items and assumes regular 
saving (IV, 7, 53-3). This practice of allocating 
shares of income to be spent on different items 
would seem to he a modern one. The earlier texts 
do not envisage a system of budgeting according 
to a deliberate scheme based on the respective 
importance of different items. The text gives 
practical de'ails about the technique of keeping 
accounts (II, 745-73). This is also without any 
parallel in any other source. 

The labour laws in the Sukraniti are re¬ 
markably modern in approach. The text anti¬ 
cipates modem ideas of popular welfare by 
voicing the need for an equitable rate of wages 
for labourers. Moderate remuneration is said to 
be that which Supplies the indispensable food 
iftd clothing (avasyaposyabharana). Good wages 
ire those by which food and clothing are ade¬ 
quately supplied (samannachadanarthika). Low 


wages are those by which only dtie personcaabe 
maintained 1 (II, 799-802). . Wages lire to .fee »o 
fixed that the worker* may maintain .those who;, 
are his compulsory charges (avasyaposyavarga) 
(II, 805-6). The Sukraniti even evinces idea* 
suggesting the fear of the masses, characteristic ’ 
of much of the poti ical thought of England and 
Europe generally around the lime of the Battle 
of Waterloo. It describes workers ge.ting Iqw . 
wages as enemies by nature, auxiliaries to others*,, 
always looking for opportunities for trouble and 
plunderers of treasure and people (II, 807-8)* 
It is to be noted that the remuneration given to 
the Civil Servants of the East India Company 
from the very beginning until towards the end 
of the eighteenth century was far from satis¬ 
factory. This produced much discontent. The 
Civil Servants had to resort to corrupt and 
nefarious practices which often were detrimental 
to the interes s of the Company. This was a source 


of great worry to the Company and many efforts 
were made to raise the moral standard of ser¬ 
vices. With a view to obtaining from the Civil 
Servants a high standard of public ethics and 
unflinching devo ion to public business alone 
Cornwallis insisted on giving them decent 
salaries. 47 The Sukraniti mentions many provi¬ 
sions giving benefits to servants. Leave of 
absence for recreation and on the occasion of 
fes'ivilies is provided for (If, 815-18). The 
servant is given sickness benefit also. No part 
of the wages is to be deducted if the illness lasts 
for half a fortnight. A servant who has given 
one year’s service is not to be dismissed during 
sickness, but should be relieved by a substitute. A 
highly .qualified servant is to receive half his 
regular wages during sickness (II, 822-4). After 
five years’ service a servant is entitled to three 
months earned leave on full pay. The maximum 
leave with full pay which can be claimed on medi¬ 
cal grounds is six months (II, 819-21). A servant 
is to receive a respite of fifteen days in a year 
(II, 825), which significantly compares with the 
modern rules about casual leave in the adminis¬ 
trative services. There are also rules about old 
age pensions. A man who has served for 40 years 
should have a pension for life at the rate of half 
his wages. In the case of his death the pension 
is to be enjoyed by his minor and incapable son 
or by his wife and his well-behaved daughters 
(II, 826-9). Like the modern bonus .system a. 
servant ia to receive one-eighth of bia salary j>y 
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way of reward every year [ II. 830-1). If die 
servant dies'vm account of his work his son 
while still y minor is to enjoy the same salary; 
or a remuneration according to his own quali¬ 
fications (II, 032-3). There is provision for a 
scheme resembling the modern provident fund. 
The master is to withhold one-si vth or one-fourth 
of his servant’s wages and to pay half of that 
amount or the whole in two or three years 
(II, 831-5). These regulations suggest nothing 
moie than those of the East India Company or 
the Civil Service of the British period. 4s 

The society reflected in the Sukranili is 
very near to the modern capitalistic society in 
the sense that surplus capital wherever it may 
1* is seeking good investment : the loans spoken 
of in the text are mainly thought of as contracted 
for productive investment in business. The 
Sukranili advises a eiedilor to sa'isfv himself 
that the debtor is capable of i ransueling business, 
even on loans with interest till, 381-51. It 
further advises that a lendei should advance 
money to a merchant who intends to start a 
business and without demanding in'ere-t should 
enter the business as a partner, sharing the pro¬ 
fits equally (IV. 5.630). In the ease of a con¬ 
quered territory the text suggests that after giv¬ 
ing a maintenance grant to the conquered king, 
the conqueror may invest the ies( of the income 
from the conquered terriloiv. or half of it, at 
interest (IV. 7.806-7). Elsewhere it observes 
that the king should always pay interest on 
property in his custody belonging to the sense¬ 
less, the blind, and infants I V, 1 |0|. Neither the 
legal texts mu 1 the existing records indicate that 
in ancient limes there was at anv period such 
an acute demand for capital as to justify th«*se 
novel rnles in the Sukraniti. Moreover, against 
the unanimous opinion of the legal works that 
the maximum interest admissible is equal ttn 
the piiueipal itself. 10 which rule the Sukraniti 
itself gives (IV, 5,631-2l in another context 
(V, 102-3), it is suggested that a creditor could 
obtain from the debtor four times the principal. 
This is not to he found in anv other legal 
work/* 0 

On the basis of the inc lusion of zinc (Tanga i 
in the list of seven metals appearing in the 
Sukraniti (IV, 2.173-5). B. K. Sarkar/’ 1 follow'- 
ingethe date for the introduction of zinc put 
forward by. P. C. Ray, suggested the fourteenth 
century as one of the limits for the chronology 


of the text. Later on the text mentions jqsada as 
another metal distinct from tin, lead., and zinc 
(IV, 5,646-8, 658-9). This is evidently jasta, a, 
zinc alloy or pewter, a modern Indian derivative 
of the Persiap word jast. The term has no 
Sanskrit derivation and indicates-a lata date for* 
thu text. 

The Sukraniti defines itihasa that science^ 
(vidya) which narrates past events in the form 
of the actions of kings (IV, 3.102-3). The term* 
itihasa etymologically signifies an event of the 
past or a puravritta, being formed from iti-ha-asa 
(or so it really was). In later Sanskrit literature* 
it simply means mvtli, legend, story, and is fre¬ 
quently used in conjunction with, and as a 
synonym of, such common equivalents of ‘story’ 
as akhyana. akhyayika, and katha.The Arlha- 
sastra (I, 5 : p. 10) explains ililuisa as a 
collective term including under it purana. itivritla, 
akhyayika. udaharana, dharmasastra and artha* 
sastia. In the Mahahhurala, itihasa is defined 
as an event of olden time.'conjoined with a tale 
and provided with a demonstration of duty, 
profit, love, and final emancipation, 0 '’ which 
thus emphasizes it- didactic purpose under its 
narrative guise. A verse quoVcl by Sridhara- 
svamin in his commentary on the Visnupurana 
lllf. 4. 10) defines itihasa as containing detailed 
accounts as l<>ld by sage-s and o hers, lives of 
gods and secis, and wondeiful pious stories of 
the future. 'File conception of itihasa in the 
Sukraniti is not in line with the descriptions 
and definitions of it found in early texts. It is 
very near to the conception of history pievailing 
in the West in the early years of the nineteenth 
century and placing an over-emphasis on poli¬ 
tical details as against social and cultural history 
which has come to he considered important only 
recently. 

There are indications to suggest that the. 
Sukraniti docs not believe in the old ideal of the 
laws in the sacred texts having lasting validity ; 
on the contrary it speaks of the law undergoing 
frequent changes and of new enactments overrid¬ 
ing the sastric injunctions. Thus, it describes the 
duty of the officer called Pandita as being to study 
the laws obtaining in society in ancient and 
modern times, those that have been ordained in 
sacred texts, those now opposed, hnd those which 
militate against the customs of the people (II, 
200-2). Later on it says that owing to the differ¬ 
ence in the opinion of new and old authorities law 
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is undergoing changes every moment (III, 648-9). 
The Sukrapiti seems to represent the view-point of 
*:he early British legislators and administrators 
who recogqiaecf the authority of the Smrili laws 
u ilhoul # tneating them us eicrnnljy valid, and 
..transformed thorn or replaced them by new laws 
if they went against their own ideals and concepts 
«and the lon^ standing customs and practices of 
different sociul groups/’ 4 

In _ its treatment of the caste system the 
Sukraniti reveals a characteristically modern and 
realistic approach. It refers to the division of the 
* society into four varnas (II, 868: IV, 3, 21 ; 
TV, 'k CS-Ti), and to tin to being an infinite num¬ 
ber of castes owing to their intermixtures, both 
anuloma and pratiloma (IV. 3. 22-3; If. 803), 
but it is not at all concerned wish the theory of 
castes and its corollary explaining (he other social, 
functional, and ethnic groups as resulting from 
the union of particular males and females. The 
latter claims much space in eailier legal text-, but 
the Sukraniti, with its realistic approach, brushes 
aside the lheoretie.il explanation of the caste 
system without giving any detailed consideration 
to it. Probably the author of the Sukraniti indul¬ 
ges ih sarcasm in adding that only those who re¬ 
gard caste differences as due to hath know the 
differences in their names and occupations (IV, 
3 , 21-5). Elsewhere he openly disea ids die renc- 
lallv accepted yiew that bath is the test 
of caste and describes the castes j n the 
terms of their virtues and occupations and 
enumerates the various qualities of each (1.75-88). 
Tlie Sukraniti reflects a general weakening of the 
rigours of the caste system. It says that by 
qualities and occupations high and low orders 
are created in course of time (IV, 3. 2b) and that 
castes are named after their respective learning 
and occupation )IV. 3. 30). According to the 
Sukraniti family and caste are to be considered 
only in marriage and dining (II. 113). Work, 
character and merit are to be respected and 
superiority is not established by caste or family 
(II, 111-12). Hence in appointing councillors 
the king should not merely consider their caste or 
family (II, 110). After enumerating the qualities 
to be sought in councillors the text says that men 
having these qualities should be appointed irres¬ 
pective of their* caste (II, 333-6). Elsewhere also 
it advises the king to appoint men from all castes 
who have qualities required for their respective 
posts (IV, 5, 33-4). It does not subscribe to the 


view that certain occupations are the tddnopoly of 
special castes. Thus, though Referring a 
Ksatriya or Brahmana as commando? of the for- 
ees, it says that the commander is to be selected 
from any caste and adds that fighting is the duty 
of the four main castes as well as of the mixed 
castes. In an earlier context it has already advised 
(hat commanders and soldiers should be selected 
from any caste (II, 270-30). The caste groups 
display much elasticity in (he matter of occupations 
in the sense that over and above their traditional 
duties (IV, 3, 31-5) the (ext speaks of many 
other callings as legitimate for the different casteS 
(IV, 3. 37 ; If, 862-4). 

Oppert”’ compiled a long list of passages 
found in Sanskrit works identical with, and paral¬ 
lel to. verses contained in the Sukraniti. It 
would appear that the author of the Sukraniti took 
many verses, often verbatim, from a number of 
sources including the Mahabbarala. (he Ramayana, 
the smritis of Maim. Narada. Yajnavalkya, Visnu, 
and Purasara. (he Milaksara. ihe Hilopadesa, 
and the Panehatantra. In several places the Sukra¬ 
niti uses many long passages from the Kamanda- 
kiya. Of these in any case the passages found 
in the Kamaiidakiya also were obviously borrow¬ 
ed and cannot be explained in any other fashion. 
The author of the Kamaiidakiya (1, 2-8) explicitly 
confesses that his work is of the nature of a 
scholar's compilation based primarily oil the 
Arlliasastia’of Kautilya and that he collects the 
view's of Kaulilva under convenient titles ; hence 
it does not seem likely that he would have taken 
so many passages from (be Sukraniti without any 
acknowledgment. 

Another point which also suggests the late 
date of the Sukraniti is that, apart from the indi¬ 
rect points of resemblance through the Kamanda- 
kiya which borrows from the Arthasastra, the 
Sukraniti is not aware of the contents of the work 
of Kautilya. Wo cannot trace any significant 
parallels between the two works, although the 
ground covered by them is almost identical. To 
illustrate our point we may say that the Sukraniti, 
though it is monarchists, does not think in terms 
of stale-conducted enterprise, industry, and com¬ 
merce whereas the Arthasastra conceives of the 
State as actively participating in economic produc¬ 
tion. This omission is to he explained by ihe fact 
that the text of the Arthasastra was lost, atgd it 
was only after the chance discovery by R. Shamg- 
sastry in 1904 that the world came to know of it. 
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It is, therefore, natural that the Sukraniti should be 
free /rom \J ,e influence of the Arlhasashra, if the 
former is a nineteenth-ccn/ury composition. 

In order to cslabish the authenticity of the 
Sukraniti Opperl r,c compared certain references 
to the views of Usanas in the Mahahharata, Hari- 
vamsa, Panehalantra, and Kamandakiya with those 
in the present text of the Sukraniti. But in none 
of the references given by Oppcrt do wc find the 
name of the text as Sukrani'i ; on the contrary 
Usanas was the more usual form of the name of 
the sage than Sukra. It is significant that there 
is no single reference to or quo ation from the 
Sukraniti in any of the commentaries and digests 
of the early medieval period. ’ 7 The earliest work 
to cite .lie niti or rajaniti of Sukra is the Raja- 
nitiratnakara of Candcsvara (pp. 42, 70, 72, 76 f.), 
hut his quotations cannot he traced in die avail¬ 
able text of the Sukraniti. This fae' may also he 
utilized to determine the date of he available 
text of the Sukraniti. The Rajani irntnakara was 
composed in the fourteenth century, but came to 
light in 1018. The text docs not appear to have 
been much known outside Bihar from whence 
come its manuscripts. 58 Obviously we cannot 
expect the author of the Sukraniti to have known 
the Rajanitiratnakara if he lived in the nineteenth 
cen ury. 

To prove that the Sukraniti existed in the 
eleventh century B. P. Mazumdar’ 0 has pointed 
out that ten verses from the work o‘x Bhargava as 
quoted in the Nitikalpataru' 0 ascribed to Ksemcn- 
dra can be traced to the prin cd edition of the 
Sukraniti. <!1 V. P. Mahajan. 112 who has edited the 
Nitikalpa aru, regards the Nitikalpataru, like the 
Lokaprakasa, as a work of a later date attributed 
to Ksernendra to gain sanction and authority, for 
it. Even if some original verses and a part of the 
commentary are ascribed to Ksernendra, the text 
in its present from contains so many additions of 
a late date that it is difficult to determine the por¬ 
tions which are definitely his. Of the ten verses 
quoted in the Nitikalpataru v. 52 seems to he as¬ 
cribed to Varahacnrya, verses 53 to 57 and the 
first line of verse 58 to Usanas, and the second 
line of verse 58 and verses 59 to 61 to Bhargava. 
The fact that, even though the verses are conti¬ 
nuous in sense, the author of the Nitikalpataru had 
to bring in the name of Bhargava as distinct from 
Usanas from whom he was quoting, clearly indi¬ 
cates that he treated these as two different authors. 
Hence it would follow that the Nitikalpataru did 


not borrow these verses from one single source, 
the Sukraniti. We may suggest that jhc Sukraniti 
and the Ni ikalpataru were alike drawing fropi 
the same common source. * 

We thu,s find that the present Sukraniti wa« 
the work of a man of the nineteenth eentury wlfa 
had a thorough knowledge of the regulations, 
administrative measures, and policies of the Esvl 
India Company, especially those of the Bombay 
coast, and who was well-in formed on Marallni 
history. He knew the ancient Sanskrit texts on 
the subject well and drew upon them to complete 
his account and impart to‘it an ancient charactef. 
It is not unlikely that he had in his possession a 
copy of an old Sukraniti in some form, though 
such a work appears to have early receded from 
public study and attention. But, if this is the 
rase he completely transformed the nature of th< 
text. 

The striking parallelism between our text ami 
that it was composed towards the end of the first 
quarter of lie nineteenth’ renturv would suggest 
that it was composed towards the end of the first 
half of the century. A s udy of the existing 
manuscripts of the text yields an upper limit for 
its date. All he dated manuscripts belong to the 
third quarter of the century, two of the earliest, 
from the Oriental Institute, Baroda, and the Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, being 
respectively dated in 1851 and 1852. 

It is difficult to speak of the motives which 
actuated the modern writer of the Sukraniti. He 
may have aimed at pleasing a liberal Sabah who 
was interested in unearthing lost Sanskrit texts. 53 
By presenting a polity in conformity with the 
practices of the East India Company he may have 
wanted to earn the good will of his officers, or 
else in a patriotic spirit wished to trace some of 
the details of the administrative machinery of the 
East India Company back to ancient India. 

Speaking about the Sukrani'i as a spurious 
text Professor Raghavan has pointed out that its 
“suspect, character” “is stengthened by a regular 
group of such texts which were palmed off on poor 
credulous Gustav Oppert.” 64 But as regards the 
Sukraniti the stricture on Oppert is misplaced. 
Long before Oppert first took any notice of this 
text it had been made public by o'hers. It was 
not Oppert but his predecessor Mr. Sesagiri Sastri 
who bought a manuscript copy of it for the Gov¬ 
ernment Manucript Library, Madras, as far hack 
as 1871.® s In the year 1882, which saw the publics- 
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Hon of the Sukraniti by Oppert, another independ¬ 
ent edition, was brought out by J. Vidyasagar 
Trom Calcutta. Even before that, m 1876, an 
' edition was published from Alibagh under the 
orders of the Holkar King Jukojirao Manuscripts 
vf this te# are not confined to Madras, but are 
reported from differtnt parts of India. 

, These manuscripts further suggest that in the 
second half of the nineteenth century the present 
Jext of the Sukraniti was not regarded as a forgery 
in the modern sense of the term. The legal tradi¬ 
tions in India reveal flexibility in the sense that the 
•commentaries and digests which became fashion¬ 
able in the posl-Harsa period aimed at from time 
to time adapting the laws to changed conditions 
. bv new in erpretations, rearrangement, or catalo¬ 
guing with a particular emphasis in view. A 
work of this kind was often produced under a 
certain ruler, who in some eases is specifically said 
to have ordered its composition, and it was meant 
to guide him on legal issues. The Sukraniti 
is presented as an original work, and not in the 
form of a commentary or a digest, and does not 
lefer to its composition as being ordered by any 
particular king. In ibis respect it seems to be in 
' the tradition of the Smritis known under the name 
of Manu. Yajnavalkva, and o her sages, ft is well 
known that these smritis in the form in which they 
are now available cannot be ihe work of the sagps 
, whose names are as^ocia'ed with them. These 
works were evidently not forgeries in the modern 
sense and, as with the pseudoepigraphical litera¬ 
ture of other ancient cultures, the names of the 
sages were prefixed to give the texts an air of 
authority. Likewise the author of the present 
Sukraniti cannot be charged with forgery. He 
produced a niti text which was brought up-to-date 
by incorporating even the most recent informa¬ 
tion, and used the name of Sukra because of his 
reputation as one of the foremost authorities on 
niti, 68 according to an ancient convention which 
even in his own day had not wholly disappeared. 

This type of Sanskrit composition was very 
common during the early period of British rule. 
The British patronized Sanskrit scholars and en¬ 
couraged them to prepare legal treaties for the 
use of the British Government. Whereas some of 
these works were certainly or almost certainly 
produced at the#rerjucst of the British, others were 
written in response to the new situa’ion created by 
the methods of British administration. 07 It is inte¬ 
resting to note that certain of these , Sanskrit 


Jurists, for instance Jagannotha, assimilated some 
of the constitutional charges of the titles, apd ad¬ 
justed the Indian legaj tradition’' to some of the 
developments initiated by the British administra¬ 
tion, It would appear that the present Sukraniti 
was also composed with a desire to assimilate 
certain features of the administration of the East 
India Company with the system described in the 
traditional Indian works on the subject. 

Wc can suggest another possible motive for 
the production of such a work. It is well known 
that the East India Company often took charge of 
the administration of its subordinate rulers on the 
pretext that they were not efficient and just. It 
might he that some such Indian ruler, by combin* 
ing something of the East India Company’s ad¬ 
ministration with ancient Indian practices, wished 
to convey the impression that his government was 
based on sound and just principles. 

At Tan j ore in the first half of the nineteenth 
century we find many conditions and factors 
which could create the necessary mood and alio 
the ability to undertake the production of the 
present Sukraniti. Several generations of the 
Maharajas of Tanjore had earned a reputation for 
their attempt to fashion their administration after 
the strict orthodox tradition. ,s The greatest of 
these rulers was Maharaja Serfoji ( A.D. 1800-32), 
followed by Shivaji (A.D. 1832-5'i). Serfoji 

founded the "Sara«vali Mahal Library which still 
treasures valuable ancient works. He patronized 
many scholars and started sahhas, manned by 
pandits who passed au horilative opinion on dis¬ 
puted points of law and religion. The Tanjore 
court employed the services of many pandits to 
under 1 ate’legal research and compile and codify 
legal treatises. On controversial legal issues the 
East India Company often solicited the opinion 
of these pandits. It is well-known that the East 
India Company made severa attempts to annex 
the state of Tanjore on different pre'exts, ulti¬ 
mately succeeding in its designs. It may be con¬ 
jectured that the Tanjore Maharajas, whose ad- 
minstration was based on the orthodox system, 
wished to suggest that this was not arbitrary hut 
was based on principles similar to those of the 
East India Company. The Tanjore Maharajas 
were Maratha rulers, which explains the intimate 
knowledge of Maratha history and polity reflected 
in the Sukraniti. But unfortunately tfye Sarasvati 
Mahal Library does not seem to have, any mantis- 
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cripl copy of the text to establish this suggested 
origi/i. **1 

As tjie facts stand it. appears more probable 
that the text originated in the Maratha state of 
Baroda. It is significant that the earliest dated 
manuscript of lie Sukraniti fA.I). If 151) comes 
from Baroda. This would also suit the fact that 
the Sukraniti revels coser affinities to the Bom¬ 
bay Regulations of the Mast India Company than 
to those from Bengal or Madras. 

26. On Narada, Bnadana -1. 

27. Section AW of the Madras Regulation 
XVI of lJllC* as well the Bengal Regulation 
XXVil of 18L1 give the rates a- 5. 2, 1. and Jj2 
per cent. 

211. 1,758-00. See also IV, 7,8014: After 

a territory has been acquittal a king should 
grant to the completed king maintenance begin¬ 
ning from the day of captuic, giving a Co a pen¬ 
sion equal to half of the king’s allowance to bis 
son and one of a quarter to his wife ; or be 
should pay a quarter to the piiuees if well quali¬ 
fied, nr a 'thirty-second part. 

* Bombay Regulation II of 1885 i‘- of a 

similar nature. 

28. F.I.5. Tuket, The billow Scarf I the 
story of the life of Thuggee. Slecnmn), London. 
1961. 

30. Riihaspati. SHE, XAXIll. p. 211 ; Ailha, 
VIf. 14. MIL 1. 

31. S. N. Sen, Military System of the Mara- 
thus. p. 73 f. 

32. Kane. History of Dhartnashastra, III. 
106 I. 

33. J. G. Duff. History of the Maralhns , I, 

p, 430 ; Banade, /v’Ae of the Maratha Power, 
p. 125 f ; Jadunalh Saikar, Shivaji and His Times, 
pp. 111-13, has D.imulln aksha in, place < of 
Pandita Rao. • 

34. The modern jiraelice is that the soldiers 
receive some amount for their uniforms : hut 
they do not get it. The soldiers cannot purchase 
uniforms in the open maikct. The Stale grants 
these to the soldiers in exchange for the allow¬ 
ance or part of pay fixed for them. 

35. Section V of the Bombay Regulation VII 
of 1814 provides foi compensation to landholders 
and other persons who sus’ain any injury from 
the march or encampment of troops. See. IX, 
Clause 5 of this Regulation forbids all persons 
to whom escorts may he allowed, to send sepoys 
or lascars into the village. Cf.. Articles 1 and 2 
under Section,VII of Romav Reg. JI of 1829. 
.Similar provisions are found in Sec. V, Clauses 
l # and 2, and Sec. IX. Clause 7, of the Bengal 


Reg. XI of 1806 and Madras Reg. Ifl of 1810 
and Section VII, Articles 1-3 of „the Madras 
Reg. V of 1827. Bombay Reg. XXIII of 1827 
prohibits money transactions • between certaid 
civil officers and certain natives, ^arfd forbids 
these office!s to employ their native creditors in 
official capacities without authority. * • 

36. Ch. IV of the Bombay Reg. XXII ol 
1827 provides for the appointment, functions, 
and authority of the Superintendent of bazars. 
Sec. XIX of this Reg. lays down penalties for 
receiving military equipment or stores ; Cl 
See. VI of Bombay Beg. If of 1829. See also 
Madras Regs. VI of 1808 and V11 of 18.32. Sev. 
\T of Madras Reg. V of 1827, prohibits offieeis 
from selling, misapplying, or wilfully destroyin': 
military stores. 

37. See Madras Reg. V of 1827, Sec. 1* 
Ait. 2 for the penalty for disrespectful behaviour 
to the Commander-in-Chief and Ail. 5 for strik 
ing or drawing any weapon against a superior 
officer or disobeying older?. 

,'’’8. See Madras Regulations VI of 1821. IV 
of 1827, ami VII of 1882 lor preventing the 
undue use of liquors by soJdieis. 

38. K. A. Allbam. Piineiplcs of W'ar, 1. 
p. 43. 

40. B. K. Sarkar. Posit it e. Background of 
Hindu Sociology, IT, )). 66. 

41. IV, 7, 41-4. 47-52. See ibid, 45 6: A 

king should have in the army of predominance 
of foot-soldiers, a medium quantity of horses, a 
small number of elephants, and equal numbers 
of mullocks and camels, but never elephants in 
excess. 

-12. S. N. Sen. Military System of the 
Mu rat furs, p. 76. 

43. Cliakravarti. Ur of War in Ancient 
India, p. 26; Dikshilur. War in Ancient India. 

p. 166. 

44. llajanilirainalara, p. 40 : Krityakalpa- 
tarn, Rajadharma, p. 95 : Yutikalpataru, p. 7, 
v . 45. 

45. Arthxr, I. L5. See also Mann, VII, 147- 
50! Yaj, I, 344; Kamandakiya XI, 53, 65 f: 
Agnipurana, CCXXV, 19. 

46. Set: IB, III. 132-9. for the endorsement 
on the Madanpada grant of Visvarupasena. 

47. A. K. Ghoshal. Civil Service in India 
under the East- India Company, Calcutta, 1944. 
38 ff., 228 ff. 

48. The amount of privilege leave admissible 
at one lime is limited to three calendar months 
—A Manual of Rules and Regulations Applicable 
to Members of the Covenanted Civil Service of 
India, compiled by C. H. Sampson, Calcutta, 
1885, p. 177, r. 71. An officer on privilege 
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! l ,iu‘ is eytitled to a leave allowance equal to the 
Hilary which,he would receive if he were on duty 

• in’ the appointment on which he has a lien— ibin, 
]/* 18,0, r. 76. Four per cent shall be deducted 
.4 the tim® of payment from every officer’s pay. 
For rules about annuity see ibid, p. 218 ff. 

** 49. Gautama, XII, 28 ; Visnu, VI, 11; 
triha, HI, 11 ! Maim, VIII, 151 ! Yaj , II, 39 ; 
\))iaila, IV, 107 ! Katyayana, 509. 

50. ‘On loans <\f articles of use where the 
allcrest is,to be |)aid in kind the total recoverable 
was eight, five, four or three times. Kane, 
History of Dharmashaslra, HI, 422 f. 

* 51. Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 
!. 114 f. - 

52. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
\ V. Itihasa ; JBORS, X, p. 327. 

53. Dharmarlhakarnamoksanani upadesa- 
samanvilam. 

* Purvavt if lam kalhay ul turn ilihasam 
pracaksale. 

Quoted in V. M. Apte's Practical 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary , revised by 
P. K. Code and C. G. Kane, S. V. 
Itihasa, 

51. Of., Katyayana , w. .'55-51. See Mann, 
I, 21, with Mcdhatithi. 

55. Sukraniti , pp. 240-81. 

56. On the Weapons, Army Organisation, 
and Political Maxims of the Ancient Hindus , 
pp. 37-.]l. Also Siibanili preface, p. vi. 

, 57. Ynklikalpataru. p. 2, makes only a 

.■t-neral leferenee to Ansanasi-nilr. 


m 

58. Rajanitirainakara, Introduction, pp. 9* 10, 

59. Soctio-cconomia of -‘Northern 

India, Preface, p. xi. Sqe NiHkalpataru , p. 2^8 f.' 

00. P. 193 f. (Section 98, vv, 52-61). 

01. IV, 7, 248-70, leaving out 11.255, 258. 
We have found that two further verses quoted in 
the A iiikalpataru (p. 185, vv. 16-17) as being 
from the woik of llhargavu also appear in the 
Sukraniti (IV, 7. 77-8, 83-4). 

62. Introduction, p. xi. Professor Raghavan 
(°p. cil., p. 6, n. 9) points out that the Nili- 
kalpataru underwent amplification up to the time 
of Maharajah Itanhir Sinoli of Kashmir. 

03. Cf., K.A.V. Sastri in Jill, XXXIX, 
p. 197. 

04. Op. cil., p. 16. 

05. (>. Upper!, On the Weapons, Army 
Organisation, and Political Maxims of the Ancient 
Hindus , p. 13, n, 82. 

00. Sukra is regarded as the guru of the 
demons. We wonder if the modern writer of the 
Sukraniti dclilavlolv used the name of Sukra 
with the implication ihat the present age with 
so many Vavanas, including Muslims and Euro¬ 
peans. is n very advanced singe of the Kali age 
when the preceptor of the demons had the great- 
es! claim for lining recognized' as the chief 
authority. 

(>7. J.U.M. Derrelt, ‘‘Sanskrit legal trea¬ 
tises lompiled at the instance of the Rritish,” 
Zeilschrijt fur rcrgleichende Rer.htsti'issenschafl. 

I AIM, 1901. pp. 72-117. 

(>8. J.D.M. Derrelt. op. cit p. 102, 
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Influence of Calcutta and Bengal 

4 

• 

Let us bring together passages from 
Lord Hardinge’s Despatch in which the in¬ 
fluence of Calcutta and Bengal is referred 
to: 

“On the other hand the peculiar poli¬ 
tical situation which has arisen in Bengal 
since the Partition makes it eminently 
desirable, that to withdraw the Government 
of India from its present provincial envi¬ 
ronment. 

“In the first place the development of 
the Legislative Council has made the with¬ 
drawal of the Supreme Council and the 
Government of India from the influence of 
local opinion a matter of ever-increasing 
urgency. Secondly, events in Bengal are 
apt to react on the Viceroy and/the Govern¬ 
ment of India to whom the responsibility 
for them is often wrongly attributed. The 
connection is bad for the Government of 
India, bad for the Government of Bengal 
and unfair to the other provinces, whose 
representatives view with great and in¬ 
creasing jealousy the predominance of 
Bengal. Further, public opinion in Calcutta 
is no't the same as that which obtains 
elsewhere in India, and it is undesirable 
that the Government of India should be 
subject exclusively to its influence. 

“The Bengalis might not, of course, be 
favourably disposed to the proposal if it 
stood alone, for It will entail the loss of 
some of the influence which they now 
exercise owing to the fact that Ca’leuttq is 
the headquarters of the Government of 
India. But, as wo hope presently to show, 
they should be reconciled to the change by 
other features of our scheme which are 
specially designed to give satisfaction to 
Bengali sentiment. In these circumstan¬ 
ces, we do not think that they would be 
so manifestly unreasonable as to oppose it 
and, if they did, might confidently expect 
that their opposition would raise no echo 
in the rest of India.” 

It will be observed that the influence 
of Calcutta and Bengal is spoken of as 
something from which it is necessary to 
escape. Why, we are not told explicitly. 

* Let uS consider the opinion given in 


the first extract given above. r Why is it 
necessary for the Government of India ty 
withdraw from its present provincial envi¬ 
ronment ? Have the Bengalis < become so 
turbulent, or vociferous, or politically 
active that the Viceroy cannot think calmly 
and dispassionately in thier midst ? ” If sq, 
vocal and strong public opinion must be 
everywhere a nuisance, and the capital of 
every country should be situated in a her¬ 
mitage far away from the noisy haunts of 
men. Or is it that the ruler of Bengalis 
required to be given a free hand to deal 
with the situation so that the Bengalis 
may be made to know their place ? Or 
does the influence of Bengal go to weaken 
bureaucratic and autocratic methods and 
traditions ? Or are the Bengalis so bad 
that life for four months in the year nomi¬ 
nally in their midst is harmful and unbear¬ 
able ? Of course, if- the influence of 
Calcutta and Bengal be deleterious, it 
should bo avoided. But if it be not worse 
than that of any other province, it is no 
condemnation to say that it is different' 
from that of other regions. 

Really we have not been able to 
understand why Bengal must be avoided. 
Calcutta and Bengal opinion is local opinion 
provincial opinion; but every opinion, every 
influence, must be local, must be provincials 
Suppose Bombay were the Capital. Would its 
opinion have been universal opinion, or 
would its opinion be simply opinion with¬ 
out a local habitation and a name ? Would 
it not have been different in some respects 
from the opinion of other places ? But, of 
course, if 'there be a place which has no 
opinion, that would perhaps be the ideal 
capital. Is Delhi that place ? Then indeed 
has Lord Hardinge made a very happy 
selection. 

But is it good either for the rulers or 
the ruled if the Government do not feel 
pressure of any Strong opinion ? The re¬ 
ply will, perhaps, be that it is not good, 
followed by a rejoinder that at Delhi the 
Viceroy will really feel the opinions of all 
provinces conveyed to him by newspapers, 
memorials etc. Well, if that be so, why 
could he not do so during his four months’ 
$ay in" Calcutta and his eight months’ 






stay in*Simla? The answer may be that 
Calcutta opinion is too insistent and vocal 
to allow other provincial opinions to have 
hearing. Byt 1 have not recent enactments 
reduced* al], opinion to the‘level of emascu¬ 
lated journalism, the human voice of re¬ 
monstrance or protest being seldom heard 
either in Calcutta or elsewhere ? And 
suppose in * the near future Delhi and its 
neighbourhood v/ere to have a strong pub¬ 
lic opinion ? Will there be in that case 
again a trek to some other somnolent city? 
pr is it possible tc. prevent the growth of 
public opinion in any area ? 

It is said that the representatives of 
other provinces view with great and in- 
’ creasing jealousy the predominance of 
Bengal. In the first place is Bengal re¬ 
ally predominant ? If so, is it the Govern¬ 
ment of India that has made her predo¬ 
minant ? That cannot be, for the Bengali 
has long ceased* to be in the good books of 
the Anglo-Indians. Has the Viceroy’s four 
months’ stay in Calcutta made Bengal pre¬ 
dominant ? Why then has not His Exeel- 
• lency’s stay for twice the period in Simla 
made the province in which Simla is situ¬ 
ated twice as predominant ? In the second 
place is the Viceroy’s connection with 
Calcutta really unfair to the other pro¬ 
vinces ? Can the capital be situated 
everywhere or can it be situated nowhere ? 
Delhi itself and its neighbourhood will be 
an imperial province. 

Why Bengal and Calcutta Are What They 
Are 

Throughout the despatches of Lords 
Hardinge and Crewe there sems to be an 
underlying assumption that Bengal and 
Calcutta are what they are mainly owing 
to Calcutta being the capital of India for 
four months in the year. We would simply 
state what in our opinion are the factors 
that have contributed to the making of 
Bengal and Calcutta. They are, natural 
situation and physical features with their 
advantages and drawbacks; geological 
formation and the character of the soil; 
character of the people with their good 
features and Bad; progressive efforts of the 
people; pre-British history of the province; 
British rule; Western education; British 
9 


comiriercial enterprise; and, the Viceroy^ 
stay in Calcutta as ^e Capstai of India for 
four months in the J^ear. Tips rough 
enumeration (in which the different factory 
may not be'mutually exclusive according to 
the rulers of logical division) will show 
that after the transference of the Capital to 
Delhi all the factors at work will remain 
except the last. Our feeling is that if any ad*? 
ventitious circumstances made Bengal in* 
fluential, it is good for Bengal to have an, 
opportunity to know both her own native 
weakness and strength. Nothing gives so 
much strength as knowledge of reality 
and self-help. 

Subject Exclusively To Its Influence 

Lord Hardinge says in his despatch that 
“it is undesirable that the Government of 
India should be subject exclusively to” 

“Calcutta’s influence.”_We think Lord 

Hardinge has unconsciously and uninten¬ 
tionally exaggerated the importance and 
persistence of Calcutta opinion and 
influence. 

Some are of the opinion that owing td 
the removal of the Capital to Delhi, 
Calcutta’s trade will suffer; whilst others 
hold that it will undergo no serious diminu¬ 
tion.We And that Ibhe effort to divert 

some part of Calcutta’s traffic to Chittagong 
has not been successful. So it sems to us 
now that the establishment of the Capital 
at Delhi will not seriously tell on the 
business of Cakutta. 

Provincial Autonomy 

It is said that the removal of the 
Capital J .to Delhi was the precursor of 
provincial autonomy. We should like to 
know what is precisely meant by this pro¬ 
vincial autonomy. If it means that the 
people of every province through an 
elected majority of their representatives 
are to have an effective and controlling 
voice in legislation and administration, 
then it is welcome. But if it means that 
there are to be only the present nominal 
non-official mjajorities, and the provincial 
rulers and the bureaucracy are to have a 
freer hand than before in the Government 
of the provinces, then we do not see any 
cause for rejoicing. - * 

The Modem Review, Jamlary, 1912 




A GL4JSCE THROUGH 1HE AMERICAN IMAGE Of 
ESOlA’S PIRACY OF fNOiN-ALIGiYMENT 

By R. P. KAUSHIK 


The dynamism of international politics 
reflects the workings of a variety of under¬ 
lying forces in the lives of the nations. The 
foreign policy of a nation is the result of 
these pressures affecting her from within. 
A number of such forces, besides other 
factors, go to make up U.S. foreign policy. 
One should of course bear in mind the 
numerous kinds of influences and impacts 
she receives, cither in formulating her 
national outlook in the inter-national field, 
or m ueveloping an attitude towards the 
foreign policies of other countries, as to¬ 
wards India's policy of non-alignment. 

There are a number of groups and or¬ 
ganisations in the U.S. which show keen 
Interest in the foreign affairs of various 
counties. The labour organisations, agri¬ 
cultural organisations, religious bodies, the 
press, the legislature, the official circles of 
the government and the academicians, all 
exert their influence on both domestic and 
foreign issues . 1 These forces remain alert 
and attentive enough to act and react on the 
-situations in international politics. Some¬ 
times, some of these forces may themselves 
be influenced by some other pervasive fac¬ 
tors. Yet, in general, they exert their own 
pressures independently of any other factor. 
In an open society like the U.S., ‘ foreign 
affairs arouse a great deal of interest among 
the people and they utilise many channels 
to express their ideas on such issues. A 
major part of such an influence is exercised 
by the American scholars who, among 
others, are a potent factor towards such a 
pupose. 

This leads us to a further analysis of 
the minds of the American people, and to 
find out the factors that condition their 
approach in regard to India’s policy of non- 
alignment. Qne or two such factors would 
seem to provide serious limitations while 
evaluating India’s policy of non-alignment; 
but others would be regarded as genuine 


limitations which anyone would have, when 
it concerns his national interest. 

The first and foremost important fac; 
tor of this nature is the post Second World 
War development in international affairs 
concerning tne United States. The U.S. as- 
a nation has been burdened with heavy 
responsibilities and large commitments to 
preserve and maintain her system of west¬ 
ern democracy. The necessity was all the 
more accentuated by the over-ambitious 
nature and great optimism of the Commu¬ 
nist world, as felt by the U.S. intelligentsia, 
which seemed to be ready to devour the en¬ 
tire world with its ideology. To meet this 
challenge became the national preoccupation 
of the United States. Such a challenge, in the 
face of the rapid expansion of Communism, 
made the U.S. people over-conscious of 
their national interest. This over-conscious¬ 
ness tended to make them more and more 
sensitive to events which were dissimilar to 
the U.S. approach in the international, 
sphere. They became more and more anxi¬ 
ous to retain the young emerging Afro- 
Asian nations within a kind of western belt 
against Communism. India, occupying a 
key position in Asia, as they thought, could 
serve as a prototype of America. But the 
restless economic, political and social life 
of these young nations, emerging out of 
colonial rule, posed a serious problem to 
the Americans. They also realised the 
danger of Communism spreading in Afro- 
Asian countries where it strove to serve as 
a radical remedy for their ills. Thus the 
over-consciousness of national interest 
which made the Americans sensitive, led 
further, to make them over-zealous in their 
efforts to check this danger. They tried to 
adopt a too protecting attitude to save 
these nations, among, Whom r India figured 
as an important one, from the Communist 
world. They felt the necessity of saving 
the democratic world and they went to the 



extent *of arrogating to themselves the sole 
responsibility of doing so. This kind of an 
‘imperative urge conditioned their approach 
; ‘towards India’s policy. They did not want 
to ,grdht,any individuality to her as a 
..nation; J;hey .presumed their hational in¬ 
terest ' was also the national interest of 
.India*. This led to a single-track-thinking 
on their p&rt, that one is either with them 
.or against them. This attitude remained 
‘very much with the Americans for a long 
time. Only of late, it appears, that they have 
■ begun to revise their way of thinking. 

The~second limitation, which is diffe¬ 
rent in nature from the first, had been 
with few exceptions, the ignorance of 
American scholars about India. Their lack 
of a proper knowledge of the Indian people, 
their temperament, their culture, and their 
realistic needs and the problems facing 
them, proved a serious drawback in under¬ 
standing the Indian foreign policy. Most of 
the criticism of the U.S. people towards 
India was based on their paucity of know¬ 
ledge and lack of understanding of India. 
This led to further misunderstandings be¬ 
tween the two countries. It may, however, be 
said that while the American has been too 
well-versed about his country’s foreign 
policy and approach towards the outside 
world, he has, by and large, failed to ac¬ 
quire the same about India. Ho could not 
India and her fundamental approach to 
have a real grasp of the problems facing 
wards the bi-polar division of the world. 
He was not able to ralise the practical 
view points, the problematic and circums¬ 
cribed approach that India had to take to¬ 
wards the Big Powers as a result of her 
own limitations in the field, soon after her 
independence. 

The third factor which speaks more of 
the Americans’ mind and their outlook to¬ 
wards a small country, is related more 
to what they expect from us and others 
rather than any indication of a limitation 
on them. “The Americans in their inter¬ 
course with strangers” says De Tocquiville, 
“appear impatient of the smallest censure 
and insatiable of praise. The most slender 
eulogium is acceptable to them; the most 
exalted seldom contents them, they uncea- 
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singly Harass you to extort praise, and M 
you resist their entreaties they fall to praiH* 
ing themselves. It would seem *as if» 
doubting their owh merit, they, wished tp 
have it constantly exhibited before their; 
eyefs .” 2 This kind of appraisal of the Ame¬ 
rican people by Tocquiville is, no doubt, an 
exaggeration and an over-generalisation; 
which one cannot accept, especially so in ; 
the modem times. Nevertheless, it can be 
said, on the basis of vehement criticism which 
the Americans usually indulge in against; 
another country, that the U.S. people lack 
an accommodating attitude towards any 
different way of thinking of other nations.. 
They fight too hard for their own cause but' 
do not let others do the same. They tend to 
be ungentle and write strongly when it 
concerns their own principles but expect, 
others to be humble and receptive to their 
ideas. There* is some kind of bluntness in 
I heir approach but they are displeased by 
Similar bluntness in others. This may be, 
probably, true of manv other nations also, 
mut at present India does have an aptitude 
to accomodate others’ thinking as she be¬ 
lieves that there may be manv wavs to 
reach a given destination ; may be she is ■ 
enthused by her national interest in main¬ 
taining this idealism. 

With .these factors in mind one may; 
try to visualise the American image of . 
our non-alignment policy. This image has 
not been consistent and uniform from the 
beginning upto now. It has also failed to . 
give a crystal clear picture of its own at 
tymeS.'.Nor can the American attitude be 
divided into water-tight compartments in' 
showing it as ‘pro’ or ‘anti’. Their approach 
towards India has varied from time to time 
and from issue to issue. 

The period between 1947 and 1960 can 
be roughly divided into four major epochs. 
The first period is from 1947 to 1949 when ; 
the U.S. was favourably disposed towards-: 
India, but soon came the period of strained^ 
relations which began from 1949 and went 
up to 1952 and continued even to 1954. Then 
there appeared some relaxation and things , 
proceeded well till a happy partnership 
was formed on the Suez issue in 1956* But; 
the Hungarian issue forced a break which . 
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continued upto 1957-1958. Thence Starts the 
period of better understanding which has 
continued 'till to-day. It is within this 
division of periods that the U.S. image is to 
be traced. 

Until the entry of the U.S. into World 
War II there was little contact between 
India and the United States. During the 
national movement of India against the 
British rule, the U.S. took a sympathetic 
attitude towards her, but she was not pre¬ 
pared to offend Great Britain for her own 
reasons of sentiment and practical national 
interests. The achievement of India’s 
independence found the rift in the inter¬ 
national field wrapped up in cold war 
diplomacy pursued by the Two Giants. It 
was a time when the United States had 
deserted her isolationist policy and came 
forward with dynamic vigour to partici¬ 
pate actively in the game of international 
power politics. This was a crucial period 
for India, as she was standing at a cross¬ 
roads and had yet to develop her independ¬ 
ent national outlook. India had more 
problems at home and wanted to remain 
independent in her stand in the inter¬ 
national sphere. At such a time the U.S. 
looked upto India for a decisive stand on 
the various issues. She watched keenly 
India’s movement in regard to the East- 
West struggle and whenever she' was not 
''found to conform with U.S. desires she 
had a jerk of dissatisfaction. It may, how¬ 
ever, be said that in the beginning the U.S. 
did have an appreciation of India’s policy 
of non-alignment. There were < /some 
Press sections in the United Stajtes which 
endeavoured to bring out a sense of good 
feeling and understanding towards Indian 
They invested their hopes in the policy of 
India. In an article writen by Lawrence K. 
Kosinger, in the Far Eastern Survey, he ex¬ 
pressed the view that: 

In the shadow of two giants (the 
United States and Soviet Russia) India 
declares her independence from both 
power blocs, but leans towards the West 
oft some important issues._The forth¬ 

coming visit of the Prime Minister, 
Jjjwahalal I^ehru, to the United States, 

. has already aroused a considerable dis¬ 


cussion, yet India still is about as far 
from the centre of American conscious¬ 
ness as an important country‘could be: 
This is the case despite *the fact that 
India is in every sense one of tile prin¬ 
cipal sectors of the continent of Asia anc] 
the political direction in wHkh she 
moves will clearly be of significance tc 
the entire world. 3 • 

i 

“On a variety of international issues,” 
he wrote, “New Delhi has taken a more 
independent stand than most of the weaker 
powers. But this independence has dimi¬ 
nished with the passage of time. With 
tensions mounting between the Greht 
Powers and between opposing elements 
inside India, the Indian government has 
gradually moved in the direction of the 
United States and Britain.” 4 

Life Magazine wrote in August 1949, 
“Nehru is Asia’s greatest statesman and 
diplomat, a man with vast qualities of 
courage and leadership. He heads a nation 
of 320 million people, most of whom regard 
him with a devotion that almost amounts 
to reverence. If we can find the right 
formula for joining our strength with his, 
the future of Asian world will become 
much brighter.” 3 Such ideas were not only 
confined to the Press but were equally 
shared by legislators like Senator George 
W. Malone, (Republican—Nevada) who 
went to the extent of proposing a ‘Nehru 
Doctrine’ to protect South East Asia, and 
that if it could not materialise the U.S. 
should extend its “Monroe Doctrine” to 
protect South East Asia from European 
economic aggression.’’ Besides this, the 
feelings of the U.S. Government, as put 
forward and advocated by the Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and Loy H. Hender¬ 
son, the U.S. Ambassador to India, were in 
the same vein of cordiality. The U. S. 
official circles tried to show how keen they 
were to preserve and save the liberties of 
young nations like India from the 
Communist threat. They pointed out the 
clean motives of America to help these 
young nations in all possible manners 
They would abstlain, they ‘ said, from 
offending these nations on a cause which 
proved detrimental to the cause of their 
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national ^merest Such earnest hopes aid democracy of which the United StWea 
expectations were expressed during this is the Champion.' 

Period from 1947 to 1949. They wanted to Nehru’s policy was .tended as a policy of 
fncouruage l0 r ' M . of couurse, to serve their obstruction, and appeasement by the critics 
purpose of checking the expansion of Com- j„ the United States. “Worst of all” wroth 
rcpnism in. Asia, which was natilrally their New York Times, “One fails to find a valid 
predominant interest. moral judgment in his attitude One can 

Such an attitude did not last very long, feel certain that history will condemn the 
The change * was brought about by the Nehru policy as well intentioned but timid, 

Korean episode. The Korean tangle which short sighted and irresponsible.. 

ad taken an ugly turn by 1950 and preci- Such an antagonistic tone was also adopted 
pitated the East-West rivalry, with Com- by Chicago Tribune. Feelings all around 
afunist China openly* supporting the North became quite hostile. There took place 
Koreans and fighting against the South heated arguments among the legislators 
Koreans, encouraged the U.S. to expect when it came to giving the wheat loan to 
julia’s support in the throes of this crisis, India*. It gave rise to a great deal of con- 
'specially when she had supported the troversy, some disapproved of it strongly , 
■arlier U.N. resolutions of 25th and 27th while others took an accommodating attir 
June, 1950, to halt aggression. But she tude. Edward Eugene Cox, a Democratic 
;oon made the U.S. realise her non-binding Representative from Georgia disapproved 
md non-committal attitude when she did and condemned the India Emergency Assist- 
mt support the' U.N. resolution of the a nee Act of 1961, in the House. He attacked 
Security Council, 7 July 1950, and refused Nehru for being Communist. There were 
o send her armed forces to fight on behalf exchanged heated words between Mr, Cox 
>f the U.N. India wished to localise the and Mr. Ribicoff, a member who supported 
■onflict rather than to aggravate it. But aid programme to India and had tried to 
his gave an opportunity to the United defend our Prime Minister. To quote: 
itates to critize India vehemently and “Mr. Cox: Is the gentleman prepared 
ondemn her attitude. The U.S. felt that to defend the accusation that Nehru is pro- 
pdia was dishonest and her motives were Communist ? 


•oubted. The New York Times which had 


Mr. Ribicoff: No I do not think Nehru 


welcomed, earlier, India's decision to re- is pro-Communist. 

lain in the Commonwealth and regarded Mr. Cox : If the gentleman is not pre> 
as a “historic step’’ to strengthen the pared to admit the pro-Communism of 
Western system of alliances, lost all confi- Nehru, then is he prepared to admit that 
ence in India and editorially observed on Nehru’s son-in-law is a violent Comma- 


ugust 28, 1951 : 


nist, ?”» V . 


Jawaharlal Nehru is fast becoming This kind of arguments show how bitter 
one of the great disappointments of the the feelings were of some of the politicians 

post war era.To the West he seemed who were all out to brand India as a Conv- 

(a few years ago) a logical champion of munist ally. Mr. Schwabe from Oklahoma 
a free democratic, anti-Communist Asia also shared the same views. The U.S. News 
and the India he directed was the obvi- and World Report of 4 January 1954, re- 
ous candidate for the leadership of Asia, ported that the U.S. Vice-President Nixon 
..Instead of seizing the leadership of “tended to favour military aid to Pakistan 
Asia for its good, Nehru turned aside as a counter force to the confirmed neutral- 
from his responsibilities, proclaimed ism of Jawaharlal Nehru’s India.” 10 Senator 
India’s disinterestedness and tried to set Knowland, Republican Majority leader dur- 
up an independent third-force India, ing the period 1952-54, adhered to a policy 
suspended in mid-air between the two of no assistance and no aid to India. He , 
decisive movements of our day—the condemned the neutral policy of India, 
Communism that Russia heads, and the asked the U.S. Congress not to give any" 
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economic or military aid to her. 11 When Korean episode and its aftermath had giver 


dssue of including India in the political 
conference on Korea was raised, the Secre¬ 
tary of State Mr. Dulles insisted on the ex¬ 
clusion of India from such a conference as 
it was the price India would have to pay 
for her policy of neutrality. 1 - While such 
a strong and adverse attitude on the part of 
some in the United States prevailed, a 
milder yet critical approach was taken by 
others. Louis Fischer found India’s neutral 
policy more in the line of the Communist 
bloc especially in matters of exchange of 
prisoners of war and some other issues which 
figured in the U.N. 1 - 1 But Walter Lippmann 
seemed more receptive to the Indian 
approach. While writing in his syndicated 
column on August 29. 1956 : “Nehru is not 
appeaser by instinct or by principle. His 
coupling of China with Korea is a recogni¬ 
tion of deeper and lasting reality of the 
matter, which is that Chinese interest in 
Korea is greater than that of any other 
foreign power. . . This was the harsh 
and tough attitude that the U.S. had to¬ 
wards India from 1950 to 1954. During this 
period Chester Bowles, the U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor to India, endeavoured to bring about 
cordiality in the relations between India 
and the U.S. but could not wholly succeed. 
He presented India’s viewpoints and tried 
to evoke a sympathetic feeling towards her 
in the U.S. but no improvement was evinc¬ 
ed. He wrote in his book Ambassador's 
Report in 1954: “Americans should under¬ 
stand India’s new foreign policy better than 
any other people because with its oratorical 
wrappings removed it is practically indis¬ 
tinguishable from the foreign policy of the 
United Slates from 1787 to 1937,” in 

There were also men like Harold Stas- 
sen, who after his visit to India, as early as 
1950, was impressed by Nehru and found 
Indila “neither an echo of America nor a 
voice of Moscow.” 10 Dean Karl Bt Spaeth 
of Standard Law School gave an address 
before the Los Angeles Bar Association on 
30 November 1951, in which he appealed to 
his nation to have a considered approach 
towards India as she pursued the same 
policy which the U.S. had followed for a 
long period. 17 Thus, this period of the 


the image of two categories of .opinions. t c 
one belonged the opinions of the modest 
critics and even admirers* of India, like 
Chester Bgwlei', Dean Spaeth, Adfai Stevan- 
son, Walter Lippmann, ■ Louis Fischer, 
Lawrence K. Rosinger and Max Lerner 
who while criticising India's foreigh po%y 
at tiroes, did argue for a moderate approach 
towards her. They tried'to judge it in the 
right perspective. But to the other cate¬ 
gory belonged those who condemned India’s 
policy outright, like' Secretary of State 
Dulles, Vice-President NixoifJ Senator 
Knowland and Representative Cox and 
some of the press sections like the Ne\v 
York Times, Chicago Tribune and Time 
magazine. But it may be pointed out that 
oven among the ardent critics of India’s 
policy, during this period, some of them' did 
express some hopeful words to improve the 
relations between the l Wo countries. Even' 
John Foster Dulles indicated at such a cri¬ 
tical time like 1953, at a Press conference, 
that he was “thoroughly convinced that 
India is acting according to its best judge¬ 
ment to promote democracy in the world 
and prevent the spread of totalitarianism.'’"' 
Nor can it be said about the people, who 
were sympathetic towards India, that th^v 
maintained a uniformity in their approach. 
They also proved critical of India’s policy 
of non-alignment whenever they found it 
slightly unfavourable to their national 
interest. 

This was the kind of twin images o: 
the U.S. towards India during the perioc 
1950-54. It remained the same with sligh 
fluctuations now and then till their policies 
coincided on the Suez Canal issue in 1956 
But besides Korea, another vital problem 
which proved like the icing on the cake in 
the happy relationship between India and 
the United States, was military aid to 
Pakistan. India held U.S. responsible foi 
spreading the hysteria of cold war from 
Europe to Asia by forming military allian¬ 
ces and providing arms aid to a next dexn 
neighbour with whom India’s relations 
were deteriorating, day by day. However; 
the United States took a view of the over¬ 
all importance of the area from the strate 



gic viewpoint in the East-West tussle, 
Chester Bowles advocated a realistic U.S, 
Approach, necessitated by her national inte¬ 
rest while India should try to understand 
[he difficulties (and circumstances of the 
[j.S. leading* to the application of such a 
x)licy. He felt that it was the only answer 
hat U.S. could afford against the tight¬ 
rope policy of the Communist world. Non- 
ilignment proved- a definite hindrance, so 
bought many Americans, in the growth of 
md progress of democracy. The Indian 
;plicy of opposing thp formation of military 
Joes, was ‘very unsatisfactory to the 
Jnited States, as it was in the pursuit of 
heir great need of the day. Michael Bre- 
her, summing up the feelings of many 
J.S. people, in a conference of the Institute 
f Pacific Relations at Lahore in 1958 said: 

The great issue of our time is free¬ 
dom or slavery. Hence there is no room 
for a “middle* way.” Non-alignment is 
deemed immoral or, at the very least, 
amoral, for how can a State be neutral 
in a contest of this kind. Non-align¬ 
ment weakens the “free world” and 
serves objectively to strengthen the 
Communist bloc. Not only is it repre¬ 
hensible, in the American view, it is 
also sheer folly for the Slate concerned 
because international communism will 
respect neutrality only as long as it 
serves Soviet interests. The vita] task 
is, therefore, to forgo an alliance of 
democratic and anti-Communist States. 
-(for this alone can prevent Commu¬ 
nist domination of the entire world and 
achieve a modus vivendi on the basis of 
which non-Communist States can survive 
and prosper. 10 

The relations showed a tendency to 
iprovement on the Suez issue in 1956 be- 
/een the two countries, especially so in 
idia. The tough attitude softened to some 
dent in both the countries towards each 
her. But it did not go very far and the 
ungarian Revolt put the clock back in the 
■S. in respect of their feelings towards 
dia. They begjan raising their eyebrows in 
e same way as they did two years back. 
le suppression of the Hungarian Revolt by 
e armed forces of the Soviet Uniqn pro¬ 


vided the ground for the U.S, to build a 
favourable world opinion towards herself 
and turn it against the Soviet Unifin which 
she had already gained by her stand on the 
Suez issue. The Americans felt that India 
was too slow in giving a helping hand as a 
known leader of the un-committed world. 
India’s feelings of disapproval against the 
Soviet world were too belated to satisfy 
them. They found India practising double 
standards of justice and morality, one 
which applied in the case of the West, and 
the other in the case of the Soviet world. 
They realised that the Indian approach in 
the Hungarian issue did not have the same 
spontaneity and vigour in condemning the 
U.S.S.R. which she had against England 
and France in the case of Suez. 

However, the passions aroused by the 
above incident-in many quarters of the U.S. 
cooled down with the lapse of time. The 
period alter 1956 witnessed the develop¬ 
ment of a curious phenomena in the inter¬ 
national field. The force that worked all 
along were supplemented by additional 
ones so as to affect the position that the 
U.S. took on world issues. The advent of 
the missiles era and the achievements 
therein of the Soviet Union shattered the 
confidence of the U.S. She hastened to 
pick up allies more eagerly to set right the 
balance of power in the face of losing her 
superiority in the technology of warfare. 
“In Moscow and Washington,” points out 
W. W. Rostow, “problems of strategy and 
policy tended to polarize around the two 
extremes : weapons of mass destruction on 
Ihe one hand, and techniques of propaganda, 
economic aid, and other forms of direct but 
non-military influence on the other. These 
new circumstances, calling for radical inno¬ 
vation in military and foreign affairs, were 
evidently about to test once again the 
viability of the national style as an instru¬ 
ment for protecting the national interest.” 20 
Henceforth the U.S. Scholars developed a 
compromising attitude towards India’s policy 
of non-alignment. Her policy was recog¬ 
nised and the Americans tried to under¬ 
stand it more closely with ap open mind. 
Senators like John F. Kennedy and Sher¬ 
man Cooper propagated for more aid pro- 



gramme to India. The tone of the Press 
also showed a change. 

' Another factof, which- has been respon¬ 
sible for .making the people on the other side 
more receptive towards India’s policy of 
non-alignment in recent years is their rea¬ 
lisation of India’s political and economic 
stability to serve as a bulwark against the 
expansion of Communism. While some of 
the U.St. allies have switched over to a 
military dictatorship, India stands as a 
symbol of democracy. They understood the 
advantages that a democratic India pro¬ 
vided, in the maintenance of the same in the 
Afro-Asian continents, as against the mount¬ 
ing prestige of China as a Communist nation 
and that she inlay turn out to be a centre of 
attraction for the smaller nations of Asia. 
India can sustain their national interest in 
Asia, it can tux’n into a show-piece for 
economic and political achievements in 
Asia. As a result of this importance of 
India, as is being realised in the United 
States, the visits of the Americans became 
more frequent. The visit of President 
Eisenhower in 1959 served as a land mark 
in the improvement of Indo-U.S. relations. 
President Eisenhower was impressed by 
the Indian way of life in political as well 
as economic spheres. While advocating 
more aid programme to India he referred 
to India in the Congress as a part of “those 
areas where the determination and the will 
to progress are greatest and capacity to use 
such resources effectively is greatest.’’-’ 1 The 
U.S. economists and statesmen evinced a 
more positive inclination to discus^ India’s 
view-points and her policy matter's, so that 
an accurate understanding may develop to¬ 
wards her. The American intelligentsia 
became more inquisitive, and eager to deve¬ 
lop better relations and a common part¬ 
nership between India and the U.S. Mutual 
discussions were the imperative step in 
in this direction. In pursuit of such activi¬ 
ties, a conference in the United States was 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
4 and 5 May 1959.-- This conference 
attracted eminent men from America, to 
give their appraisal of Indo-U.S. relations 
and prospective developments thereof. 
There were some eminent men like Chester 


Bowles, Averell Harrhnan, and Clark Mol 
lenhoff who took a sympathetic attitude to¬ 
wards India. They held ignorance as the majji 
obstacle against a proper, understanding 
between the t\yo countries. They pleaded 
for a closer study of India to khow her and 
appreciate her viewpoints. Prbf. Quincy 
Wright and Ross Berkes, joint authors oi 
The Diplomacy of India emphasised the 
peaceful motives of Indian foreign 4 policy 
Prof. Normal Palmer of the University «bi 
Pennsylvania brought out the national 
interest as the basis ( of India’s peaceful 
policy. They argued that the present peaceful 
policy of India coincided well with hex 
traditional moral approach. The need foi 
an accurate understanding of the U.S 
interest was also emphasised by Harold R 
Isaacs and Lawrence E. Spiyak. They helc 
India partly responsible for creating mis¬ 
understandings between the two countries 
and for not understanding the Uni/ted 
States and her problems properly. Phillips 
Talbot, author of the definitive study Indii 
and America commented that India now 
faces more cross-lines of interests and sht 
feels increasingly the necessity to compro 
mise national self-interest and principle; 
which faces all major powers. 
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JOURNALISM AND ADVERTISING 

By ASHIM BIIADRA, M.A., Dip. in Journalism (Cal.) 


Thk term Journalism has no universally accept¬ 
able definition. Nor can it be defined very pre¬ 
cisely. But to start with it may be said that Jour¬ 
nalism means the technical knowledge and activi¬ 
ties that help prestflntalron of all matters concern¬ 
ing news. 

The object of the present article is to use 
the term in respect of newspapers and to attempt 
in establish a relation between the Art of Adver¬ 
tisement and Journalism, more precisely, news¬ 
paper journalism. 

The newspapers’ main function is to cater 
ifn-ws with comments but added to this the news¬ 
paper is performing another function, viz., the 
publication of advertisements. 

It is a most interesting fact that the publi- 
t ation of advertisements necessitated the produc¬ 
tion of the first newspaper in America. Mr. Frank 
Piesbrey observes in his book The History and 
Development of Advertising that the New York 
Daily Advertiser first published on September 1, 
1785 by Francis Child “not on account of a 
demand for fresh news but as a result of pressure 
of advertising.” It was an advertising sheet rather 
than a newspaper. 

In England and the United States Journal¬ 
ists like Steel, Addison, Defoe, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, etc., are so famed more because of their 
contribution to the art of advertising. Addison 
had some rather facetious advice for the early 
advertisers which he published in Toiler of 
September 14, 1710. 

“The great Art in writing Advertisement 
is the finding out of a proper method to catch 
the reader’s eye ; without which a good thing 

10 


may pass over unobserved or he not among 
commissions of bankrupt. Asteriks and Hands 
were formerly of great use for the purpose. 
Of late years, the ‘N.B.’ has been much in 
fashion ; as also little Cuts and Figures, the 
invention of which we must ascribe to the 
author of Spring Trusses. I must not here omit 
blind Italian character which being scarce 
legible always fixes and detains the eye, and 
gives the curious render something like the 
satisfaction of prying into the secret.” 

Benjamin Franklin, in his weekly newspaper 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, 1728, to make an ad¬ 
vertisement eonspicuous “put white space be¬ 
tween advertisements and began to use 14 points 
heading for each ad.” 

It is quite obvious from the above facts that 
journalists helped the development of ad¬ 
vertising^ an art. 

' The newspaper business is a large-scale 
industrial enterprise, hut it differs from other 
industries in a most important respect. Its main 
bulk or revenue comes not from the sale of iffl 
main product- --news, but from the sale of a by¬ 
product—advertisements. The newspaper is sold 
at a price less than the cost of production. It is 
possible only because the sale of space for ad¬ 
vertisements makes it a profitable enterprize. 
Revenue from circulation pays only a fraction 
of total expenses and to be financially sound the 
entire production has to depend on advertise¬ 
ments. Thus advertisements would appear to have 
been knit into the very fabric of journalism fspm 
its very inception. ’ , 

It is a fact that the entire business aspect 
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of journalism depends on advertisement, but it 
has udso U keen relation to its editorial and 
literary aspects. Journalism, precisely speaking, 
consists in preparing news, feature articles, edi¬ 
torial comments, etc., which are largely accom¬ 
plishments and certain technical equipments of 
the journalist. Likewise advertising does not 
mean, now-a-days, a mere announcement for the 
sale of a product. It covers the preparation of 
lay-out, copy writing, putting headlines, calling 
for a great deal of artistic and literary qualities 
of the Ad man. Thus there is a striking similarity 
between the two. There was a time when both 
newspaper production and advertising required 
no special qualification. A newspaper was quite 
satisfied with only publishing news without taking 
into consideration their value, mode of presenta¬ 
tion, proper make-up, suitable headlines and a 
thousand other factors. Similarly, advertis¬ 
ing meant only a prosaic announcement. Rut 
with progress and change of the human 
mental make-up. tastes, etc., changes have also 
taken place in journalistic production and the art 
of advertisement alike. 

It has been said earlier that news is the 
central object of a newspaper. Now, before the 
actual publication of any news it requires proper 
editing, including selection of space, putting 
attractive headlines, etc., that make the news 
presentable to the reading public. 

In case of advertising any goods or service, 
prior to its final publication it also needs proper 
visualisation, which includes, copy writing, 
designing, lay-out, putting headline, not only to 
make it presentable but also to arouse interest 
in consumers for the commodity advertised. The 
main object of a newspaperman is to. compe.l the 
reader to read the whole news by'the mode of 
its presentation. In like manner the Ad man’s 
look-out is to make the consumer interested in 
the commodities advertised by the manner of its 
presentation. It is really selling in print 

Decent make-up brings success to a news¬ 
paper, so also to an advertisement. By make-up 
of a newspaper we mean page arrangements, 
angle of news, presentation, sense of news value, 
type setting, giving headlines, tone of editorial 
comments. 

We shall see that every detail of newspaper 
make-up and that of advertising have a striking 
fiifhilarity in respect of their nature and quality. 
A slogan or headline of advertisement is com¬ 


parable to the headline of a news. It* acts as ( 
pointer to the whole news. Headline, is'known i 
the realm of journalism as the condensed new 
and so it must be short, precise,* direct and simple 
To present the f.ews with a suitable 1 ’headline i 
journalist must possess adequate command' cit, 
language, sharp intellect and the ability to pee; 
into the readers’ mind. On the technical side Ji 
should have the knoweedge of typography. Fo 
purposeful visualisation headline is probably tji 
most important and most used mechanical mean 
of attracting attention. The attention valu 
depends on the contrast'in the s\ze of the typ 
used. 

In advertising also headline is the mos 
conspicuous part of the whole visualization, tha 
naturally catches the readers’ eyes at a glance 
The power of the advertisement often depend 
upon how successful the advertiser is in puttin 
a headline that appeals to the imagination. Th 
purpose of advertising to sell goods and service 
is not accomplished unless thV? reader is carrie 
beyond the point of mere attention. Interest mu« 
be aroused and sustained until the desire for th 
thing is developed. The headline should mak 
the reader eager to read the advertisement so a 
to find out more about the product advertised 
The matter of the headline is the factor that deter 
mines whether the reader will give the advrtisc 
merit more than a passing notice. To make thq 
momentary attention prolonged and strengthens 
into interest, the idea expressed and the word 
chosen must be such as to stimulate in the read 
ers’ mind favourable thoughts and the desire f 
read further. “The headline must be a condense* 
statement, it must be specific, all generalitie 
having been omitted; all that is commonplaci 
having been eliminated, it must be original, pel 
haps breaking into the very heart of the story; i 
must be full of human interest in a way to compe 
attention”. 

The news-story of a newspaper and ‘Copy’ ii 
advertising are similar in nature and call for iden 
tical qualties in preparing both. A ‘copy’ is th* 
statement of facts about the commodities or ser 
vices to be advertised. Varieties of commodities 
and services have necessitated various types o 
copy writing, viz., ‘reason why copy’, ‘human in 
terest copy,’ ‘sense-appeal copy,‘story form copy, 
etc., etc. These are the names of the differenl 
methods of presenting facts. An ad-man must keej 
in mind that whatever may be his mode of writ 
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ing he miftt not distort facts. Truth must be his 
aich-wor8. ^ Practically ‘Copy’ serves the pur* 
/ .tse of news. The consumers or purchasers are 
frilorrned in dejt&'.l of the goods and services ad- 
wqjised. we can conclude that an ad-man 

ajyj a reporter 01 ; sub-editor should have similar 
(fualitiles. ‘Both are trying to reach the public 
mind orfa similar subject. 

Today, journalists are inclined to present 
news supplemented 1>y photographs or cartoons. 
’I fie photograph, beside its supplementary value, 
fas a peculiar appeal to the reader. “It is the 
1 >i<'ture that viakes the* story” is a well-known 
-.tying in the journalistic woild. The appeal to 


the eyes is the strongest of all appeals il^wheu 
the public are often sceptical of what jhey f§ad 
in the news column, the belief that the “cathera 
cannot iie” is still widely held. • 

In advertisement, the illustration has still 
greater importance. The purpose of illustration 
is manifold. It is an attracting agent, it beauti¬ 
fies the advertisement, it direcs attention to the 
product; above all it suggests a story. 

It will thus be inadequate merely to say that 
journalism and advertising have only a mutual 
relationship. In fact, advertising is an integral 
part of journalism and its scope almost as wide 
as that of news-journalism itself. 
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EARLY SCULPTURE OF BENGAL : By S. 
K. Sarasvati, 128 pages Text, 62 Illustrations, 
Second Edition, 1962, Published by Sumbodhi 
Publications, 22, Strand Road, Calcutta, Price 
Us. SO/-. 

The Author of this neatly printed and well 
documented study of Early Sculpture in Bengal 
has made an important and distinguished contri¬ 
bution to a significant phase of the subject, full 
of many problems and full of many fascinations. 
Ihe questions that were left un-answered by 
Director-General, N. K. Dikshit and Stella Kram- 
risch (Pala and Sena Sculpture, Rupam No. 40) 
have been courageously tackled by the author— 
and almost brought to a final solution—which is 
perhaps impossible in our present State of 
knowledge,—awaiting new data by excavations in 
promising sites in Pundra-Vardhan and other cul¬ 
ture-areas. Th«j Plastic Art of the Pala period 
(750 A.D.) (Dharmapala) was at one time be¬ 
lieved to be the only products of Bengal—and the 
earlier period (Mayuryya, Sunga, Kushana and 
Gupta periods) were almost blank—in th<# archaeo¬ 


logical map of Bengal. By citing the records of 
Chinese pilgrims (p. 5), the author has proved 
the existence of storeyed towers and pavilions— 
in the Po-shi-po monastery (Pundravardhan) and 
the Loto-mo-chih monastery (Kama Suvarna), 
exqputetf apparently before the 7th century. An 
attempt has "been made quite successfully to sur¬ 
vey the relics of Plastic Art in Bengal—from 
second century B.C. beginning with the fragmen¬ 
tary stone sculpture at Silua (Noakhali), with 
Bramlu—inscription, not, unfortunately, cited. 

Several sculptures with Kushana stylistic 
affinity—are significant—e.g.. Head of Buddha 
from Chandra Ketugarh (24-Parganas), Karti* 
keya from Skanda Dhap (Mahasthangarh), and 
Surya from Kumarapura. In Chapter Three, (p. 
17*23) the author studies in detail specimens of 
Gupta sculptures found in Bengal: The red 
stone Buddha from Biharail and Surya from 
Kasipur, must have been imported specimens, 
and not actually executed in Bengal. For it is^still 
an open question if Gupta artists frotn Mathura 
and Sarnath were invited to come and work » in 
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Bengal. The most original contribution (Chapter visual arts have been deliberately ‘ banished 

Four) of, the author—is his analysis of the and suppressed. A word of warm praise 1 is due to 

Paharpur sculptures* and the deduction of its the publishers for their courage in undertaking 

stylistic idiom—by an assimilation of Gupta Style this publication and which they have presented 

with native Bengali trends. He classifies the with a lot of carp and sympathy. The* book is a 

Paharpur sculptures into three instructive must for every library in Bengal. * 

groups and compares and contrasts their stylis- . _ « 

tic differences leading to the conclusion that 

they were executed at different periods. Dikshit ' » 

had at first assumed that all the sculptures were DAYAIYAJNL) : A Study in Hinduism : B) 

executed at the same time, on an integrated plan Bahadur Mal Vislivcshvaran*nd, V. R. Institute , 

for decorating the facades of the structure, Sadhu As j iram > Hoshiarpur, Punjab, India. 19 fk. 

when originally put up. The moot point of dis- S ’ U - Series—40. 238 pages. Price Rs. 3.25 nP. 

cussion is llul the three groups reveal wide dis- With the passage of ..time even great event* 

crepancy in style and idiom. Bui an alternative of ,mtional ^ 8° out of 'The people oj 

theory—that the two second groups may have been Northern India, who were once magnetised b\ 

executed l/y inferior sculptors—has not been con- t,le commanding voice of Swami Dayanand, now 

sidered. This would obviate the necessity to as- remember him as a historical figure. Shri Baha, 

sign them to different dates. dur Mai, a champion of Indian culture, has open- 

rp. ,1 i . . l- i .i ,-c i ed before us the pages of our history wherein the 

Inc author lias not studied—the motifs and . 1 ? « . . 

, .. r .i r ■ r * . — life and teachings of bwami Dayanand are depict 

decorations ol the lrame-work of the images in i w -i •. • j . • \ \ i. 1 . 

,, 0 . or a eel. Verily it is a duty incumbent upon scholar to 

the niches 12, 14. 21, 22, 23; 25; 29; 34). ,, i, . 

r i , . , . n , throw light on the dark chapters of our literature, 

Many oi lliosc motifs ikivc prototyp6S”~"in Guplu Tii * 1 , r»Lti .1 .1 1 

/ .... , ,, r , . 1 1 . In the opening chapter of .the kook, the author has- 

specimens in the barnalh Museum In a later edi- S(Jughl to give a hi r d’ s -eye-view of the ‘religious 
Uon -the h.story of those motifs deserve a minute flnd socia , conccplion8 and practice8 thal prcvai |. 

study But the most valuable part of this study ed among the Hindus at the beginning of the 
,s the Chapter on lerracottas. He was the first to modern iod - ( (]) . In order to have a con . 

™: i,l . C ^'c fmd-spot o the Oxford Institute Yak- crctc view of lhe 8ai{1 riod he hag surveyed our 
shim—at famluk (38 . In spite of the meticulous history right from tlle , loary past of In / ia upt(1 
anc ( aiora e < esc rip ion o e Mgure given by f |, e modcrn time. It is not a mean task to com 
Prof. Johnston (quoted on page 99)-the sign.- the nuni berless facts of such a vast period 

ficance of the five emblems stuck on right por- v-» .. 1 1 u 1 

, ., , , , ... , . e v , of history. As our past history lacks chronology, 

tion of the elaborate coiffeur—has not been real- . i-i .u- ■ , , 

• i -n . . , , attempt like this is prone to be complicated. Only 

lzed. these five weapons are obviously the five a . 

t «» i , , ... P ,, • , in the latter part of the nineteenth century, an 

sayakas of Madana (Cupid). Further researches t \ 

i i | • i ,i • , v , . . extensive research, on the basis of internal evi- 

r 'I s I y 9 yp ' • ,V“ “aw *■«*. «>» conducted by . few European Oriental- 

Sr, Sarae.ati ha, very appropriately dta- is „ bind |hc fac „ in ’ date „ bas a , 

cushcd {somewhat summarily)—-the senes of laa , bce „ SJ1 pp 0S ed that the vast period of 1500 
lorreolta plaques which ran round the basement - v 


f ,1 , ,} v ; u • - , , , .. , years, which is hardly greater than that between 

of the Paharpur Brn k-tomple fp. 1«HH») pit* thc Homeric and , he A u ? of G dev „,. 

» rich vanety of type, common folks as wall as ed , 0 devel , of thou “ hl and , a „^ So 

E 11 '* "“l" 1 ™ b ™f ;5 ; ® u, 1 ‘. he '"° at s, 6"'- it is well-nigh impossible, £ this moment, To dis- 
m ???, , i P h ™r T 8 • elements of different races which have 

( ™WaTs7bar“), “T’ 1 ' 6 , 

with in Orissan ar, and literature, wi have no ^ m “ rch e,en '’ wh,C '' mn,nb »"» *» ,b « 


^Skhis^Xt'^n^ aSTSf JS ft., 0 “[he P ml a '.mr. i r l „ h0 , r J' P ^ < '• Pin,0,, 

noting chapter dte early scn.ptnre o, Bengal, ^“tea^nttu” aeU- 

We recommend a wide-circulation and study vities of god 9 and sages, exaggerated descriptions 
of the data put forth in this richly documented of heavens and hells, and many-sided ceremonial- 
monograph to our educated friends m Bengal ism which do not appear to have anything to 
—somewhat demoralized and debilitated by the do with religion or spirituality in the real sense, 
mass of light literature—and sexy short-stories, or even to have any plausible or rational basis 
—fhe authors of which pretend to be leaders whatsoever.’ (p. 47). These views highlight the 
■of our intelligentsia, and who dominate evil side of man and as such can hardly satisfy 
ovr cultural meetings where the claims of the mintis of all grades. 


making of the nation, is reflected in the vast lore 






The* national Current of life does not flow 
straight.' Rather, it changes its course under the 
Influence of varying circumstances. Apparently 
* they, seem to Jb-' antithetic to each other. But his- 
’ tory’ teadhes us that the opjmsing forces have 
t^eir'intrinsic value in the harmonious cfeVelop- 
*ment of. the human society. Good and evil are 
inextricably associated with the origin of man. It 
'seems that the natural phenomenon is basically 
bisected. The positive and negative aspects serve 
jhe cosrpic purpose. Human nature, being the 
same at the bottom throughout the world, mani¬ 
fests similar abuses and perversions as well as 
diigh moral, sense artd religious understanding, 
beside the' question of the Puranas, even Samkara, 
mIio is already placed in the valhalla of philoso¬ 
phers, does not escape the biting criticism of 
' the author. The present scope is too limited to 
spread out the net of Samkara’s philosophy. 

In order to make clear the philosophy of 
Swami Dayanand, Shri Bahadur Mai has thrown 
side-lights from different directions. In doing so 
lie has to import different metaphysical concepts 
Jiom the great workshop of intellect of the ancient 
and modern philosophers. Naturally the emerging 
discussions are held around, (1) Conception of 
God, (2) Attributes of God, (3) Incarnation of 
God, (4) Transmigration of Soul, (5) Nature of 
Salvation, (6) Freedom of will and so on. 
Satyartlia Prakasha* which contains the cardinal 
principles of the philosophy of Swami Dayanand, 
is interpreted by the author point by point. The 
ten principles laid down by Swami Dayanand for 
the members of the Ary a Samaj, are also critically 
dealt with. These principles are very liberal in 
outlook and acceptable to every one irrespective 
of caste, creed and clime. Although ‘these princi¬ 
ples mark out the Arya Samaj as a progessive and 
dynamic organisation, sometimes people describe 
the Arya Samaj as a conservtive society which, 
instead of moving forward harks back to the 
past and wants us to stick to old cultural 
values.’ (p. 224) Undoubtedly Swami Dayanand 
is a great path-maker of Hindu Society through 
bewildering tangles of creeds and ceremonials. 
His movement has infused new blood into the 
languid body of Hindu society. By reading this 
book, the members of the present-day Arya Samaj 
will come to know what is wanting in them. In 
so far as the life and teachings of Swami Daya¬ 
nand are concerned, the treatment of the book 
leaves no doubt that it can replace many a book 
on the subject^ 

, Narayan Kundu 

RED RUMBA : A journey through the 
Caribbean and Central America; Nicholas 
W oftajton, H odder and Stoughton. 85 th. 


Nicholas Wollaston is young and lie likes tic 
visit out-of-the way places. And as to, the jtieani 
of transport, his* preference is for the unusual 
“Red Rumba” is his "third book of travel and 
contains his impressions of Red Cuba ant 
nine other Central American countries that tu 
visited in 1961. He was drawn to Cuba to set 
how Castro’s revolution was progressing,. and 
curiosity about the effect of the Cuban revolution 
on her neighbours took him to the other Card* 
bean and Central American countries. 

Revolutions are neither unusual nor infre ; 
quent in that quarter of the globe. But Castro’s 
revolution docs not conform to the pattern 
prevalent there—its affinities are with the revolu¬ 
tions that took place in some east European and 
some Asian countries after the Second World Way, 
Wollaston remarks that Castro is the first Dictator 
of this region who is not salting away a fortUUst! 
in Swiss Banks. He found that Castro eats With 
common people in public restaurants, takes advice 
from fisherman, and goes out to cut cane on Sun¬ 
days. To Wollaston, the revolution appeared to be 
an attempt of the young who aspire to dignity and 
to a national identity, to do something. There 
was much in Cuba that was a matter of shame— 
only not many people were conscious of it. The 
most prosperous industry in Cuba was acting as 
pimps for rich tourists. Common place steps— 
say, planting of fruits and vegetables that cart 
thrive in Cuba but were never cultivated there, 
housing projects in slum-ridden towns, develop 
ment of light industries—bad to wait till Castro 
seized powcV. Wollaston believes that because 
they came so late, they have been accompanied by 
some horrid, and sometimes even grotesquely 
comic, features—the uniform, the indoctrination, 
the stampings and rantings, the bulging prisons, 
the mass hysteria. By some curious logic, tq 
Castro Jt’fgl h is followers, progress is synonymous 
wdth hatrech of America. The author quotes a 
ealypse in Spanish which apparently ig popular 
in Cuba, and from which one typical stanza is 
given here in English translation: 

“This is said in Manila and in Korea, 

In Turkey, in Japan, and in Panama, 

The clamour is the same everywher, 
“Yankee, go home 1” 

The author discerned below the surface of 
the revolution a problem that has been common 
in east European and Asian countries in vary¬ 
ing degrees of magnitude—the Cubans have 
neither the education nor the experience nor the 
technical know-how, to be able to steer a ^teady 
course, in their attempt to transport their country 
from the middle ages to the modern ’in a decade 
or so. Lacking experienced admittfljrators *and 
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technicians, what chance do they have of holding 
their ground before the very much cleverer man 
from Moscow and Peking ? The “Institute for 
Friendship .with the Peoples” have been set up 
to ensure a steady flow of fraternal delegates and 
experts from other “people’s democracies.” 
Wollaslon_ felt that behind the lusty repetition of 
revolutionary slogans, there was a feeling of un¬ 
easiness among the sobers of the revolution,—the 
militia men and women, the students, the 
intellectuals. 

The book is highly enjoyable and at the same 
time thought provoking. A. K. Datta. 

PEACE AND WAR : A Soldier’s Life: An 
Autobiography of Lieut. General Sir Frederick 
Morgan K. C. B. Published by Hudder and 
Stoughton. 1961. Pp. 1120. Price 25s. net. 

Peace and W ar is a soldier’s life told by a 
wise, human and shrewd regular officer, who 
went to Woolwich from Clifton, lie was commis¬ 
sioned into the artillery just before the First 
World War and volunteered for India that he 
knew nothing about. He served in India for 20 
years and in his autobiography the reader will 
learn about building an army from scratch, about 


handling men and armour, of frontier wars, and 
civil disturbances 1930—1932. 

At least the General writes truthfully about, 
India. He has written like a soldier the obvious, 
facts of the Indian problem. He could wrjjtc about 
them and could ‘thhnk God that he had no • res* 
ponsibility for its solution,’ “if, indeed, there & 
ever a solution to be found." As the Hook has 
been published in 1961, it is worthwhile ft) find ( 
the following observation after the donclusjon of 
his autobiography. * 

“The British, having created the problem—the>" 
problem in its existing dimension.—have now left 
it to the unstably divided India and Pakistan to < 
find the answer to their Malthusitfn dilemma.”' 
p. 115. 

He ends his autobiography with the charac¬ 
teristic soldier like epigram given to him by his 
French legal adviser that, “there is nothing so 
urgent that it will not become more urgent to¬ 
morrow. Let us dine.” 

In this absorbing hook, we find glimpses be¬ 
hind the scenes of some of the dramas of our 
times. It is not an extraordinary hook although 
deeply interesting. Rajani Mukherji 
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f , *The Corruption of Moral Ideals 

• 

. Writing under the above caption, M. A. 
'Venkata Rao, in the Indian Libcraturian. presents 
the proposition that when a minister imagines 
• that he h^s cleared* himself of the charge of 
having taken lakhs of rupees from a commercial 
firm, simply by saying unabashedly that he had 
clone so far the Party Fund and when the Prime 
» Minister, instead of subjecting such ministers to 
legal process, coolly and lighlheartedly asserts 
that embezzlement really consists in the “dis¬ 
gruntled” critics calling this misdeed a ‘scandal,’ 
they are corrupting the moral ideal itself and 
blunting social conscience. Socialism has thus 
become a mean# for* the perpetuation of party- 
power through corruption. Tho writer therefore 
pleads for revising our traditional morality in 
terms of rational thought and conduct. 

If the salt loseth its savour, wherewith will 
it he salted ? More dangerous than particular 
lapses from moral standards, (especially in those 
in political authority), is the attempted defence 
of their misconduct through sophistry. There is 
abundant meterial for the moralist, satirist and 
phyehologist as well as for the rational social 
reformer in current disclosures of the misdeeds 
of those in positions of prestige and influence. 

Such attempts to make light of serious moral 
offences, to whitewash them, hush them up and 
hide them from public view, has been one of the 
most disturbing defects of the leaders who have 
come to power with the advent of independence. 

This trait of theirs has of course much 
wider roots in social history but today in the 
process of running a fully sovereign, self-govern¬ 
ing democracy with equal status and power in 
the comity of nations, the weakness is having 
grave and far-reaching ramifications that threaten 
the success of the democratic experiment as well 
as making the career of national independence 
itself one of hazards beyond our capacity to digest. 

When a minister accused of taking lakhs of 
rupees from a commercial firm coolly says that 
it was for the sake of the party fund and there¬ 
by imagines that he has cleared himself of the 
moral taint imputed to him by- the alleged mis¬ 
deed, he is going beyond committing, evil. He is 


corrupting the moral ideal itself, its image in hi»; 
own and other people’s mind and imaginationv ! 

When the prime minister of a demoratic 
country refuses to subject serious charges of 
financial malpractice to the tune of crores against 
his favourite ministers (old cronies of pre-inde¬ 
pendence days) to legal progress and has file 
lighl-heartedness to pun on the word ‘scandal* 
and to assert brazenly that the alleged embezzler 
ment was not the true scandal but that it cona^s 
ed in calling it a scandal by disgruntled critics, 
he is blunting the edge of the moral and social'-: 
in the nation and the electorate. 

In the first days of independence in 1947, 
people were shocked and startled when they 1 '; 
heard that the ruling party had started demand* ? 
ing contributions from sugar and textile mills 
pro rata per unit of machinery. But as days 
wore on, such practice became the accepted 
custom of raising party funds. 

The vast patronage extending to the dis«- 
bursal of hundreds of crores of rupees every 
year in town and country under various trends, 
routine and extra routine, administrative ana 
welfare departments, most of which went to 
party supporters at all levels now scarcely raises 
a murmur of protest nor any gesture of justifica¬ 
tion. Socialism has become just a means for tho 
perpetuation of party power ! 

Discount with the ruling party, its leader- 
ship and their stewardship of the nation’s affairsj 
includjpg its security and defence, is well-ni gh, 
ufiiver$a£ JBut every by-election tells a uniform 
and depressing tale of thumping Congress sue* . 
cess ! Witness this month’s five elections in 
Calcutta, a hotbed of disaffection against 
Congress from Gandhi’s days though it has been!' 

Even according to permissible expenses, a 
total of some Rs. 15 crores for all the seats would , 
have to be spent by a party contesting all seats. 
But it is estimated that over Rs. 60 crores have 
been spent during the last elections by the ruling 
party. No other party can even approach it in 
its capacity for raising funds because of its vant-. 
age position in the seats of administration. For 
instance, it was openly charged by many in 
press, platform and the legislature in Madras on 
the eve of the last general elections that bus 
owners had been asked to contribute Rs. 1,000 3 
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per bus to the ruling party’s coffers! It was not 
denied. 

Though commercial and industrial magnates 
as well a? small independent traders and busi¬ 
ness men stand to lose all under the present 
policy of expanding socialism (or state monopoly 
of economic power), they are intimidated 
directly or indirectly into paying through the 
nose, for fear of losing heavily in the immediate 
present. 

What is corrupting in these practices is the 
unabashed and unashamed manner in which 
they continue, in utter indifference to and con¬ 
tempt of public criticism and the outrage of 
social conscience. 

In this exalted endeavour of rebuilding 
morale, rational reflection and creative thinking 
on the foundation of morality and conscience, 
social and individual, arc absolutely necessary. 
There is little sign of such a renaissance of 
thinking in the post-independent generation* 
leaders or private persons. 


In this critical context, it is illuminating to 
turn to great thinkers like Plato for guidance. 

Plato astonished his contemporaries and 
succeeding generations of scholars and readers 
by his wholesale rejection of Homer as the 
medium of instruction, text of morality and 
mirror of moral exemplars to the Greeks. 
Homer was famed already in the fifth century 
B.C. as the teacher of Hellas, par excellence. 
He presented ideal types of heroes and gods to 
the imagination of Greeks which moulded 
education and conduct for young gnd old for 
centuries. 

But Plato raised the question of the 
morality of many of the episodes in Homer’s 
epic and challenged their purity and suitability 
to portray ideals for the exaltation of human 
nature. _ 

He admitted the entrancing poetcntjuality 
of Homer’s stanzas and the value ol many wise 
sayings that crystallised the best conscience and 
experience of the Greek race. But in many other 
respects, he dared to point out that Homer gave 
too many instances that are sure to have a 
corrupting influence! 

He referred to the incident of Zeus himself 
being seized with ungovernable lust for Here, 
his wife whom He throws incontinently to the 
ground before others for intercourse ! He gives 
instances of the jealousy and rivalry of the 
Olympian gods and goddesses who take sides in 
human wars and rivalries, not on merits but as 
instruments of their own revenge or favourit¬ 
ism f Homer lias no clear image of the steadfast 
wisdom and justice of the gods. Plato suggests 


therefore that educators in his ideal*, republic 
should represent divine as One and unchanging 
in its nature and always absolutely just and 
impartial. (i *, 

The prestige of Homer as a great -poet, 
Plato thinks, t is being misused to tend prestos 
to the evil suggestions conveyed by rthe wickfe 
doings of gods and heroes. And since poetry 
has a charming effect on the emotional ima¬ 
gination, it will influence the heart *in a bpd way 
by investing evil with radiant beauty and 
attractiveness. This blinds the moral conscience 
instead of purifying it. 

He therefore suggests^ boldly that Homej 
should be banned from the schools in his Ideal 
Republic ! 

His point is that moral ideals themselves 
should not be corrupted by irrelevant admira-, 
lion for other attractions. 

We have a similar problem with us today. 
Europe faced this crisis in values several times 
—in the Renaissance and in the Reformation and 
in the French Enlightenment or Rationalism and 
the mid-nineteenth century evolutionary mate¬ 
rialism. Psycho-analysis and Psychiatry have 
added their own quota to the unsettling effects 
of the new thought on the role of emotions and 
instincts on culture, national character and the 
stream of ideas and ideals current in the social 
mind. 

We have stirrings similar to these amidst 
us today. But they are not taking systematic 
independent forms. They are presenting them-' 
selves in negative forms of revolt and sweeping 
destruction. But reflection on fundamentals is 
urgent and necessary for the needed renovation 
of life and character to start and make headway. 

We have to review the entire past culture 
of the country from the standpoint pf moral 
conscience and rationality. 

We have a plethora of material to use. 

For instance, in the Sanskrit play of 
Naganada written by the emperor Sri Harsha 
(who reigned at Kanauj in the first part of the 
seventh century A.D.), we have the hero 
Jeemutavahana, the king of the Vidyadharas 
and emperor to be by grace of the goddess 
Gauri, coolly ignoring the threat of Martanda 
a neighbouring king to invade the country! 

He is more concerned with the Buddhist 
ideal of extinction of egoism, of nirvana. He is 
inspired by the bodhisattva ideal of offering 
his body as food for other creatures. But his 
duty as king to live for his people, to look 
after their welfare including security, does not 
appeal to him. He surrenders royal powers to 
ministers in order to look after his aged parents 
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himself vU have retired to die forest. This is 
go doubt a value but it should not eclipse his 
’ duty, to his jppojSle which is his royal or political 

} ar«ja, ^hq duty of his station in life. The 
Itma ha^ a number of stanzas exalting surren- 
'dor of Id® an( l °^ 01 of one’s body for vultures, 
tHc. • ' 1 

* He is hailed as a moral hero, dharma veera. 
But tlfis is surely, a corruption of moral ideals. 
When the enemy is at the door, the first duty of 
•the ruler is to arrange night and day defence. 

There are other instances in actual history 
•of buddhist • moralisft preaching absolute non¬ 
violence and welcoming the Huna invaders 
rather than preaching resistance ! 

No wonder that centuries of such corrupt 
* teaching that confuses flight from life’s obli¬ 
gations out of world weariness and feebleness 
of heart ( hridaya dourbalya as Krishna calls it 
in the Gita) with virtue, produced the state of 
society in which Muslim looters like Ghazni and 
(illori could have their fill of plunder and later 
small companies of horsemen, (one hundred) 
could conquer whole kingdoms and hold them 
for centuries ! 

For the roots of strength had been under¬ 
mined by a philosophy of decadence encourag¬ 
ing shirking and softness and withdrawal into 
the shell of individual egoism. Sanyas and 
moksha became exclusive social ideals. Other¬ 
worldliness ruled supreme in the intellectual and 
moral realms which left this world to the tender 
mercies of the aggressor, the beast of prey who 
was closer to nature. 

Moral philosophy should construct an ideal 
of life that should help us how to make the best 
of life, harmonising all values and not deny them 


altogether (neti, neti, negation) and* shrinking 
from hardness. * 

We should, like Plato, have the courage and’ 
honesty to revise our traditional ideals in tents 
of reason. Gl 

We need not for instance defend the conduct) 
of Sri Rama in sending Sita in pregnant condlG 
tion to the forest just to please unthinking 
ignoramuses like a washerman critic. Moreover^ 
even if lie wanted to abandon her, why should: 
the poor innocent lady he sent to the forest #ii<P 
left there alone ? She could have been left in 
house in the capital city ? 

Also it is not necessary to defend Sri Rama) 
in his treacherous action in killing Vnli by shoot*) 
ing at him from behind a tree, all unknown to him. 
This is un warrior-like and indefensible. A 
vedantist defends this action as being motivated; 
by the fear that if he challenged him in open 
fight, Vali might surrender and it would then 
become his doty as a kshalma to save one who 1 
surrenders ! And he had promised Vibhishana to' 
kill Vali beforehand; This is to defend Olid 
wrong by another ! : 

The right procedure is to admit the wrong 
done to Vali by Rama as part of hifl diplomacy* 
It was the price he had to pay for the friendship 
and help of Vibhishana and his hosts in invading 
Lanka. The end justifies the means, if the end & 
good and necessary. 

These are only instances. 

It is high time that a thorough spring clean* 
ing of traditional morality is undertaken and! 
new ratonal ideals of conduct and types of; 
character, national and individual, are constructs 
ed as part of nation-building in the era of inde¬ 
pendence. 
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Nationalism Without Nasser 

Writing under the above caption in the New 
Lender , S. Peters, who is regarded as something 
of an expert on Middle Eastern Affairs, says : 

Crediting Carnal Abdel Nasser for every flare- 
up in the Middle East has become as common¬ 
place as attributing every outburst of violence in 
Latin America to Communist or Castroist sub¬ 
version. Recent events in Iraq and Syria indicate 
that the myth of the Egyptian Colonel's omni¬ 
potence not only oversimplifies the facts but also 
ignores some fundamental developments in the 
Arab world. Obviously, the present regime in 
Cairo continues to have considerable impact on 
the course of events, and ils agents in Beirut ex¬ 
pend great effort and even greater sums of money 
promoting subversion. But to be properly under¬ 
stood today, Nasserism has to be seen more as 
a hospitable atmosphere than as the actual trigger 
for the three revolutions that have recently taken 
place in Yemen, Iraq and Syria. 

True, lire Yemeni revolutionary regime owes 
its existence to the presence of 20,000 Egyptian 
soldiers and vast amounts of Soviet-built military 
equipment. Yet the revolt itself was started by 
domestic forces and, in a sense, it is the very 
presence of a large Egyptian contingent irr Yemen 
that prevents a ‘'domestic" solution of the struggle 
between the revolutionaries and the Rtfjrdists. 

Indeed, trying to assess political r^Jjtymehts 
in the Middle East in terms of “liberals’’ or '‘mod¬ 
erates” versus “leftists” or “extremists” is an ex¬ 
tremely dubious exercise. While past allegiances 
of the military men and politicians who enter and 
leave the revolutionary spotlight are often well- 
known, such identifications generally have only 
temporary significance. Among Arab leaders, 
allegiances frequently shift as rapidly as the desert 
sands in a khamsin. Drawing neat charts which 
show how many “pro-Nasserists,” “neutralists” 
or “rightist nationalists” are in each new revolu¬ 
tionary government or military junta, is at best 
misleading. , 

This is particularly true now when, despite 
press reports of “pro-Nasser” coups in Damascus 
and Baghdad, a long-suppressed second center of 
Ar&b nationalism actually has achieved power in 


both capitals. Perhaps most accurately deecribcij 
as “Aflakism,” it represents the thiifking of a pre¬ 
viously little known 53-year-dld, Sorbonne edu¬ 
cated Arab Christian who is the creator, 4 co-preSb 
dent and ideological mentor of the Ba’ath (Re- 
constructionist) party—Michel Aflak. It also re¬ 
flects the historic rivalry between Mesopotamia 
and the Land of (he Nile, which extends back id 
the lirne of the Pharaohs and is rooted in the eco 
nomic and geogiaphic realities of the region, as 
well as the traditionally greater sophistication 
and intellectual depth of northern Arab move¬ 
ments. 

Precisely how aflakism differs from Nassci- 
ism can be seen from an analysis of what the 
Ba’ath trinity of “Unity, Socialism, Freedom ’ 
means to the party, and what it means in Egypt 
where it has hern appropriated as a slogan: 

Unity. For Ba’alhists the term signifies 
genuine unity of the Arab nation, which is to 
emerge naturally from the will of equal partners. 
Thus, the idea of Aiab unity is not merely an 
ideological concept, but a practical approach l<> 
day-to-day polities, to be employed by the Ba’ath’s 
considerable following in several of the Aval* 
countries. Nasserism, in contrast, has interpreted’ 
the term as the rule of one all-powerful leadci 
dependent on one national army, in one country. 

Socialism. For Ba’uthists this implies mode¬ 
rate socialism, more akin to the idea of the wel¬ 
fare state than to the precepts of classical Marx¬ 
ism. Both Iraq and Syria have significant middle 
—and lower-middle classes, with capitalist sys¬ 
tems that function fairly effectively although they 
consist largely of small businesses and not large, 
impersonal corporations. Since the Ba’ath itself 
is a middle-class party, nationalization under its 
rule is likely to be a slow, progressive process. 
Nasser’s “Arab Socialism,” on the other hand, is 
not much more than old-fashioned etatism, gar¬ 
nished with pan-Arabic slogans. While there was 
comparatively little to nationalize in Egypt apart 
from large land-holdings and , some foreign com¬ 
panies, this has been accomplished swiftly and 
completely. 

Freedom. For Ba’athists thfe refers to free- 
dqpi of speech, press, assembly and political par¬ 
ties. All are vital to its continued existence as a 
political organization representing the; middle 
classes, Sind to maintaining its position as an 




ffasaerism has 
^ ^ffective'sourte ofppwer—tho military. 
Wth irt fact, ia Currency , outlawed 

* * * 

Hvea these Jtttaic and, wide' divergences of 
j^)aine'n£tl philosophy, why all the meetings in 
Cairo aimed at once more linking Egypt, Syria 
atid ’Iraq? The answer to this question can be 
| ]r ard’ ih the streets, of Baghdad and Damascus, 
where the. rhythmic cries of the masses expressing 
l„\c for Nasser are a sobering background to the 
^liberations of newly formed cabinets. Ba’ath 
holders recognize that Acceding to Nasser’s de¬ 
mands could result in their being completely 
-wallowed up in the Egyptian ruler’s design; but 
lhey also know that, in the Middle East, the mob 


Premier, Salahel-Bitar, who ia 
Affak. Syria, it- should be remembered, it wuere- 
the Ba’alh was founded during World War jl.- 
Moreover, it was there that the party succeeded: 
in joining ranks with conservative elements to 
dissolve the United Arab Republic three-aftd-a-lwlf 
years after its formation. ' * '; » 

Despite all this, it would be wrong to assume 
that a clash between Nasserism and Aflaki$m is 
inevitable. On the contrary, it is far more likely' 
that some sort of modus vivendi will be worked 11 
out between the two camps, and that the pluralism 
of Arab nationalism will become an increasingly; 
important factor in determining future political 
developments in the Middle Ea&t. 


must L<e reckoned with. 

i Some acute observers of the area even have 
-mu; so far as to assert that all the unity talks 
mm going on are simply an attempt to put the 
onus of disunity on Cairo. Ba’ath officials, these 
observers claim, aw trying to seize the initiative 
In presenting Nassei with prerequisites to unifi- 
; ulion that he cannot possibly accept. When the 
,dks fail, the argument continues, they can claim 
hat ho. not they, rejected all attempts at another 
nerger. This would not only quiet the mob, it 
sould put the essentially political Allakism out of 
■•ach of the military jaws of Nasserism. 

Evidence to support this view is not difficult 
ij> find: Shortly after the new Government took 
ver in Damascus, a group of Syrian leaders who 
uid opposed the United Arab Republic break-up 
uid sought refuge in Egypt, flew home expecting 
o receive a cordial reception. Instead, they were 
duntly told that the regime did not desire their 
iresence, were not permitted to leave the airport, 
nd were almost immediately forced to return to 
xile. 

In addition Nasser has already been placed 

ii the position of having to reject several propo- 
als for federation made by the new Syrian and 
raqi leaders. These have included a multi-party 
vstein, a popular plebiscite to ratify any mutu* 
lly acceptable merger plan, and a three-man or 
otating executive. The Egyptian ruler’s position 
,as stated in no uncertain terms by his close 
riend Hassanain Heikal, editor of the Govern- 
lent-owned newspaper Al-Ahram, on March, 22: 
It will not meet the case to put unity up to a 
ull-scale, free popular plebiscite. For the safety 
f the nationalaaction calls for the participation 
y all of the popular forces in one .single front, 
ven before the issue is put to the masses.” 

Significantly, too, Nasser appears to be hav- 
ig his greatest difficulty with tfce tufa Syrian 


Of Violence and Nonviolence 

The following excerpts from a Saturday 
Review comments on a film that is beirig 
currently made in the U.S.A. on the last 
days of Mahatma Gandhi should be of espe* 
cial interest to our readers. ;. v 

When Mahatma Gandhi was shot 
death on the afternoon of January 30, 1048,' 
the world was stunned. Not only had; 
great man died, but he had died in a mand;' 
ner that seemed to negate all of his teach-*; 
ings, everything he had stood for. If a 
young assassin, armed with a pistol, could 
snuff out the life of such a man, was. the , 
world indeed ready for the gospel of non¬ 
violence that Gandhi preached ? Might we 
not all be belter advised to walk warily, 
and carry arms just in ctfsc ? But if the. 
advocates of violence as a solution to worlds 
problems could draw sustenance from the'; 
manner^ Gandhi’s death, they willfind,? 
little ttnPj^tish them in Mark Robson’s 
Nine Hourir to Rama, a fictionalized vesioli 
of his last day. Based on the novel biy- 
Stanley Wolpert, it firmly suggests that 
violence leads only to violence and that*:; 
Gandhi’s martyrdom, was in effect proof of 
the rightness of his position. What caused; ? 
his death, the film tells us, was India’s, " 
centuries-old tradition of violence—India 
against the British, Hindu against Muslim. 
Mourn for Gandhi, and one can only revolt 
against the philosophies that led to his?; 
.vengeful murder. 

To find all of this said, and well, in $0? 
American movie is both a surprise ami £?? 
delight, particularly since* Robson ana ' 
Nelson Gidding, who wrote the ^breenplay, 
have Jtiof,,merely, stated their theme, but * 
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dramatized it. The main lirfes of the film but play tennis. Perhaps inevitably, 
have the rush end. inevitability of true latter, which is the least relevant, gets 
tragedy ‘as the fanatical Godse and the im- most space. Unfortunately,' ^ gives 
perturbable Gandhi, though thoroughly impression that if the beautiiul*Rajii 
alerted to his danger, prepare for their fatal only answered her telephone alj one ^ 
rendezvous. Providing the motive* power or had left home a little earlier to intern " 
are the efforts of the (fictional) superinten- Godse on his fateful mission, or simply h 
dent of police of Delhi to avert the inevi- run off with him as he suggested, tf p 
table, blocked at every turn by the charac Gandhi might have been alive today.* 1, 
ter and ideology of the man he is trying so romantic element in Nine Hours, to Raj 
"desperately to protect. And providing the is just a bit watery, and at times com' 
human interest is the (largely fictional) ex- perilously close to dragging down the* < 
ploration of the motives and mentality of tire film to its level. Nor., does He’ 
the killer, developed in long flash-backs Buchholz’s studied overemphasis of ev>.. 
that are effectively interpolated into the facet of Nathuram Godse’s warped persor 
running account of Gandhi's last hours. ality prove helpful to the film’s over-a 

impression. 

What gives the film its sweep and tur- Countering these, however, are th 
bulence, however, is India itself. As far as beauty and quiet authority of Valer 
possible, Robson took his Cinema Scope Gearon as Ram, a superb “cameo” by Diai 
cameras to the actual spots dictated by his Baker as the confused and frightened pr< 
tale. Repeatedly, the screen is clogged stitute with whom Godse passes a few of h. 
with India’s colorful masses, teeming the nine hours, Jose FerrePs magnificent] 
streets, thronging the station platforms, subdued portrait of the harassed superi' 
prostrating themselves in their temples, tendent of police; and J. S. Casshyap’s cl 
thrusting forward to touch their leader, or quent impersonation of Gandhi 'nimse 
humbly adding their mite of fuel to his “Dove will conquer hate,” says Mr. Casshya 
bier. This awareness of the people of m his thin, quavering voice. “It is trutl 
India, who constantly swirl around the It is God.” And the conviction behind h 
film’s protagonists, addls immeasurably to utterance fills the theatre with the liyir 
the stature of Robson’s work, and ultimately spirit of Gandhi, the spirit that an assassin 
proves far more persuasive than the know- bullets could not and did not stopf 
iedge that we are seeing the real depot To a remarkable degree, Mark Robson 
hotel where Godse lay in wait, or the very film has captured and shared that convi< 
garden in which Gandhi was murdered. tion. To the extent that it has done so. 

If one is to cavil, it would be at the stands as a notable achievement—somethin 
rather routine background invented )for beyond any inadequacies of cast or trea 
Godse. Apparently, not a great deal is ment, beyond the many technical felicitic 
known about this half-crazed yQugfc beyond that Robson has brought to his productio 
the fact that he was a membo'.f'^w' fanati- as well. Through this picture, the meai 
eally reactionary group. The flashbacks ing and message of nonviolence becorr, 
explain his membership in terms of rejec- immediate and apparent to all. The iron 
tion by the British army, the murder of his is that India today seems to be forgettin 
father, and the rape of his child-bride in the Mahatma’s teachings! Recently, ui 
the Hindu-Muslim riots (with the followers accountably, after having approved th 
of Gandhi standing passively by), and an script, the Indian government banned Nin 
inconclusive love affair with an Occidental- Hours to Rama from showing)? in th£ 
ized Indian girl whose husband did nothing country. 
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